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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  TRANSACTIONS  IN  INDIA^ 
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Section  Xill. 

Account  of  an  Expedition  of  the  Portuguese  Jirom  India  to 

Madagascar  in  1613. 

SEIN6  anxious  to  find  out  a  considerable  number  of  Por« 
tuguese  who  were  reported  to  exist  in  the  island  of  St 
rence  or  Madagascar,  having  been  cast  away  at  different 

vot.  VXt.  A  tilQJSB 
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times  on  that  island,  and  also  desirous  of  propagating  the  ever 
blessed  gospel  among  its  inhabitants,  and  to  exclude  the 
Hollanders  from  that  island  by  establishing  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  native  princes,  the  viceroy  Don 
Jerome  de  Azevedo  sent  thither,  in  1613,  a  caravel  irom  Gk>a 
commanded  by  Paul  Rodrigues  de  Costa,  accompanied  by 
two  Jesuits,  some  interpreters,  and  a  competent  number  of 
soldiers.  This  island  Is  about  260  leagues  in  length  and  600 
in  circumference",  its  greatest  extent  oeing  from  N.  N.  E. 
to  S.  S  W.  It  is  80  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  where  widest, 
but  couifiderably  less  towards  the  north,  where  it  ends  in  a 
point  named  St  Ignatius  which  is  about  15  leagues  from  east 
to  west  *.  It  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  or  northern  portion  is  divided  from  the  other  two 
by  an  imaginary  line  from  east  to  west  at  Cape  St  Andrew  \ 
The  other  two  divisions  are  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
running  nearly  south  from  this  line  to  Cape  St  Romanus, 
otherwise  Cape  St  Mary,  but  much  nearer  the  east  coast  than 
the  west.  The  island  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  king- 
doms, but  so  confusedly  and  ill-defined,  that  it  were  endless 
to  enumerate  them.  It  is  very  populous,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing many  cities  and  towns  of  different  extent  and  grandeur  ^. 
'fhe  country  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  everywhere  di- 
versified with  mountains,  vallies,  riy,ers,  bays,  and  ports* 
The  natives  have  no  general  name  for  tne  island,  and  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  those  of  Madagascar  and  St  Lawrence,  which 

are 

1  Madagascar,  between  the  latitudes  of  19«  so'  and  25«  45'  S.  and  the 
longitudes  of  44®  and  31*'  W.'from  Greenwich,  rather  exceeds  loOO  statute 
miles  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S*  S.  £.  and  is  about  220  miles  in  mean  width  from 
east  to  west.  This  ishoid  therefore,  in  a  fine  climate,  capable  of  grow^ 
all  the  tropical  productions  in  perfection,  and  excellently  situated  for  trade, 
extends  to  about  200^0(0  square  miles,  or  128  millions  of  acres^ yet kaban* 
doned  eritircl)  to  Ignorant  barbarians. — E. 

2  The  north  end  of  Madagascar^  called  the  point  of  ^t  Ignatiifs,  is  *to 
miles  from  east  to  west,  the  eastern  headland  being  Cape  Natal  or  de  Ambro, 
and  the  western  Cape  St  Sebast&h.-^£. 

8  Cape  Antongil  on  the  east  coast  is  probably  here  meant,  in  lat  15^  45* 
$•  as  at  this  place  the  deep  bay  of  Antongil  or  Manghabei  penetrates  about 
70  miles  Ufland,a'M  the  opposite  coast  also  is  deeply  indentecTby  port  Mas- 
sali.  It  is  proper  to  mention  however^  ^hat  Cape  St  Andrew  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  in  lat.  \T*  J 2'  S. — ^£. 

4  There  n)9^'  ,be  numerous  villages,  or  collections  of.huts,  in  Madagas^ar^ 
and  some,  of  these  may  possibly  \>e  extensive  and  populous ;  but  there  /cer- 
tsunly  never  was  in  that  island  any  place  that  merited  the  name  of  a 
cxty.-*E. 
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are  given  to  it  by  strangers*  The  general  population  of  the 
island  consists  of  a  nation,  called  Buqms^  who  have  no  religion 
and  consequently  no  priests  or  places  of  worvbip^  <yet  ail  theijr 
youth  are  circumcised  at  nix  or  seven  years  old,  any  one  per- 
forming the  operation.  The  natives  are  not'  all  of  one  colour) 
some  being  quite  black  with  crisp  or  curled  hair  like  negroes  ; 
others  not  quite  so  black  with  lank  hair ;  others  £^ain  resem^ 
bling  mulatoes ;  while  some  that  live  in  the  interior  are  al^ 
most  white,  yet  have  hair  of  both  kinds.  They 'are  of  largs 
stature,  strong  and  well  made^  of  clear  judgment^  and  apt  to 
learn.  Every  man  has  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases  or  can 
maintain,  turning  them  off*  at  pleasure,  when  they  are  sure  to 
find  other  husbands,  all  of  whom  buy  their  wives  from  their 
fathers,  by  way  of  repaying  the  expence  of  their  maintenance 
before  marriage.  Their  funeral  obsequies  consist  cliiefly  in 
feasting  the  guests  $  and  their  mourning  in  laying  aside  all  ap- 
pearance of  joy,  and  cutting  off"  their  hair  or  daubing  their 
fiices  and  bodies  with  clay.  Their  government  is  monarchical, 
their  kings  or  chiefs  being  called  Andicis^  Amrias^  and  Dias^ 
all  independent  of  each  other  and  almost  continually  engaged 
in  war,  more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  than  slaughter  or 
conquest.  On  the  Portuguese  going  among  them,  no  arms 
were£:)und  in  tlieir  possession  except  a  few  guns  they  had  pro- 
cored  from  the  Moors  and  Hollanders,  which  they  knew  not 
how  to  use,  and  were  even  fearful  of  handling.  They  have 
excellent  amber  ^,  white  sandal,  tortoises,ebony5  sweet  woods 
of  various  kinds,  and  abundance  of  slaves^  with  plenty  of 
Cattle  of  all  kinds,  the  flesh  of  their  goats  being  as  sweet  as 
mutton.  The  island  likewise  produces  abundance  of  sea 
cows»  sea-horses,  monkeys,  and  some  say  tigers,  with  a  great 
many  snakes  which  are  not  very  ven(»nou^  It  has  no  ele- 
phants, horses,  asses,  lions,  bears,  deer,  foxes,  nor  hares. 

The  first  place  visited  by  de  Costa  on  this  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  a  large  bay  near  Masilage  ^  in  lat  16^  S.  in  which 
there  is  an  island  h£uf  a  league  in  circumference  contain- 
ing a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  most  of  them  weavers 
of  an  excellent  kind  of  stuff  made  of  the  paim-tree.  At  this 
place  the  Moors  used  to  purchase  boys  who  were  carried  to 

Arabia 

5  More  probably.  Ambei^ris  thrown  on  their  shores.-^£. 

6  Oa  tbis  bay  is  a  town  called  New  Massah  todiscingiushtt  fcom  Old 
AAawah  on  the  bay  o£  MaMali^  somewhat  mare  than  half  a  degcee  farther 
north.  Masialege  or  Meselage  is  a  town  at  th«  bottom  ofthe  k9f  «Qif  Juan 
Mane  de  Cuna,  about  half  a  degree  farthw:  south.-— £• 
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AraUa  and  sold  for  iniaiiious  uses,    llie  king  of  this  places 
named  Samomo^  received  the  Poitoguese  in  a  friendly  man* 
ner,  and  granted  leave  to  preach  the  gospel  among  his  sub" 
jects.     Coasting  about  40  leagues  south  from  this  place,  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  named  Balue  or  Baeli  in 
about  17^  S.  and  having  doubled  Cape  St  Andrew,  they  saw 
the  river  and  kingdom  of  Lasame^  between  the  latitudes  of 
I?*'  and  18^  8.  where  they  found  little  water  and  had  much 
trouble^      Here  also  amity  was  established  with  the  king, 
whose  name  was  Sampilla,  a  discreet  old  man  ;  but  hitherto 
they  could  get  no  intelligence  of  the  Portuguese  whom  they 
were  sent  in  search  oil     On   Whitsunday,  which  happened 
that  year  about  the  middle  of  May,   mass  was  said  on  shore 
and  two  crosses  erected,  at  which  the  king  appeared  so  much 
pleased  that  he  engaged  to  restore  them  if  they  happened  to 
fall  or  decay.      During  the  holidays    they  discovered  an 
island  in  lat  18^  &  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Espirito 
Santo  S  and  half  a  degree  farther  they  were  in  some  danger 
from  a  sand  bank  9  leagues  long.     On  Trinity  Sunday,  still 
in  danger  from  sand  banks,  they  anchored  at  the  seven  islands 
of  Cuerpo  de  Dios  or  Corpus  Christi  ^  in  19°  S.  near  the 
kingdom  and  river  ot  Sadiu  to  which  they  came  on  the  19th 
of  June,  finding  scarcely  enough  of  water  to  float  the  caravel. 
This  kingdom  is  exteiisiv. ,  and  its  principal  citt^  on  the  bank* 
of  the  river  has  about  10,(^00  inhabitants.     The  people  are 
black,  simple,  and  good*natured,  having  no  trade»  but  have 
plenty  of  flesh,  maize,  tar,  tortoises,  sandal,  ebony^  and  sweet 
woods.  The  name  of  the  king  was  Capilate^  who  was  an  old 
man  much  respected  and  very  honest   He  received  the  Portu* 
guese  kindly,  and  even  sent  his  son  to  guide  them  along  the 
coa^t.     All  along  this  coast  from  Massalage  to  Sadia  the 
natives  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Kafrs  on  the  oppo* 
site  coast  of  Africa ;  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  island  the  na- 
tive language  called  Buqua  is  spoken. 

Continuing 

7  They  were  here  on  the  bank  of  Frscel,  which  aeeifis  alluded  to  in  the 
text  from  the  shailownew  of  the  water ;  though  the  district  nanied  Ca^ 
same  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern  maps*—- £. 

S  Probably  the  island  of  the  bay  of  St  Andrew  in  i?**  50*  is  here  meant  $ 
at  any  rate  it  must  be  carefully  dibtinguished  from  Spiritu  Santo,  St  Esprit^ 
or  Holy  Ghost  IsUnd,  one  of  the  Comoros  in  lat.  \S**  S.**£. 

9  Perhaps  those  now  called  barren  isUs  on  the  west  coast,  between  lat. 
IS""  40'  and  Ipo  ifi'  S-  7he  river  Sadia  of  the  text  may  be  tbst  oow  cal* 
Jed  Santmio  in  lat.  199  S«-«*£. 
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0>ntinuing  towards  the  south  they  came  to  ^  coiintry  of 
the  BuqueSf  a  poor  and  barbarous  people  feeding  on  the  spawn 
of  fish,  who  are  much  oppressed  by  the  fciogs  of  the  inland 
tribes.  Passing  the  river  Mane  '^,  that  of  Saume  * '  in  20^i5'| 
Manoputa  in  20^  30^,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  Porto^ 
gaese;  Isanga  in  2P;  Terrir  in  2i^  SO^;  the  seven  idands 
of  Elizabeth  in  22°  $  thoy  came  on  the  11th  of  July  into  the 
port  of  Sli  Felix  '^  in  22"^,  where  they  heard  again  of  the  Por- 
tuguese of  whom  they  were  in  search,  from  Dissamuta  the 
king  of  that  part  of  the  country.  On  offering  a  silver  chaia 
at  this  place  for  some  provisions,  the  natives  gave  it  to  an  old 
woman  to  examine  if  it  was  genuine^  and  she  intbrmed  the 
Portuguese  that  at  the  distiEtncc  of  three  days  journey  there 
\ff9s  an  island  inhabited  a  long  while  before  by  a  white  people 
diiessed  like  the  Portuguese  and  wearing  crosses  hanging  from 
their  necks,  who  lived  by  rapine  and  easily  took  whatever  thar 
wanted,  a^  they  were  armed  with  spears  and  guns,  with  which 
informadon  the  Portuguese  were  much  gratified.  Continuing 
their  voyage  past  the  bay  of  £lt  Bonaventura  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Atassimangaf  they  entered  the  bay  ot  Santa  i^larOf 
where  Diamasmto  came  to  them  and  entered  into  a  tri*aty  of 
firiendship,  worshipping  the  cross  on  his  knees.  They  were 
here  told  that  white  people  frequented  a  ndghbouring  port, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  Hollanders.  Going  onwards 
they  found  banks  of  sand  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  and  enf* 
tered  a  port  in  lat.  24P  S.  The  king  of  this  place  was  named 
Diacomena^  and  thejr  here  learnt  that  there  were  Portuguese 
on  the  opposite  coast  who  had  been  jcast  away,  and  now  herd- 
ed cattle  ^r  their  subsistence.  They  said  likewise  that  the 
Hollanders  had  been  three  times  at  their  poi  t,  and  had  left 
them  fi>ur  musketeers  with  whose  assistance  they  had  made 
war  upon  their  enemies.  On  some  trees  there  were  several 
inscriptions,  among  which  were  the  following.  Ckristopha^ 
rus  NecportuM  Angku  Cap*  and  on  apother  Dominus  Robet^ 
tus  Schurleius  Comes,  Legalus  Reg^  Fersarum. 

In  the  latitude  of  25^  £L  they  entered  a  port  which  they 

named 

10  It  it  singular  that  the  lafne  circular  hay  of  Mansitart  in  hit.  19«  90' 
S«  18  sot  named,  although  prohably  meant  by  the  river  Mam  ia  the  text.— EL 

1 1  Now  called  Ranoumanthe^  diacharging  iu  watcit  imo  the  bay  of  St 
Vlncents.^£. 

.    IS  Now  Port  St  Jame8»*-£. 
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nmned  Si  jiugusiine  '^  in  a  kkigdoin  called  VavaUniaj  of 
which  a  Buque  named  Diamacrinme  was  kingi  who  no  sooner 
saw  the  Portugueie  than  he  asked  if  these  wefe  some  of  the 
men  from  the  other  coast.  This  confirmed  the  stories  they 
had  formerly  heard  respecting  the  Portuguese,  and  they  were 
here  informed  that  the  place  at  which  they  dwelt  was  only  six 
days  sail  from  that  place.  In  September  they  got  sight  of 
Cape  Bomain  or  St  Mary  the  most  southern  point  of  Mada* 
gahcar,  where  they  spent  40  days  in  stormy  weather,  and  on 
St  Lukes  day,  18th  October,  they  entered  the  port  of  that 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  £nseroe«  The  natives  said  that 
there  were  \iiiite  people  who  wore  crosses,  only  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  half  a  days  journey,  who  had  a  large  town  ,  and  i2an« 
dumana  the  king  came  on  board  the  caravel,  and  sent  one  of 
his  subjects  with  a  Portuguese  to  shew  him  where  these 
white  people  dwelt,  but  the  black  ran  away  when,  only  half 
way.  * 

Among  others  of  the  natives  who  came  to  this  place  to 
trade  with  the  Portuguese,  was  a  king  named  Bruto  Cheni'- 
hanga  with  above  500  fighting  men*  His  sons  were  almost 
white,  with  long  hair,  wearing  gowns  and  breeches  of  cotton 
of  several  colours  with  mlver  outtons  and  bracelets  and  seve- 
rid  ornaments  of  gold,  set  with  pearls  and  coral,  llie  terri- 
tory of  this  king  was  named  Matacassi^hovAeting  on  Enseroe 
to  the  west.  He  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  all  dead,  who 
not  hx  from  that  place  had  built  a  town  of  stone  houses,  wher^ 
th^  wonhipped  the  cross,  on  the  foot  or  pedestal  of  which 
w«re  unknown  characters.  He  drew  representations  of  all 
these  things  on  the  sand,  and  demanded  a  high,  reward  for 
his  intelligence.  Some  of  his  people  wore  crosses,  and  ia* 
formed  the  Portuguese  that  there  were  two  ships  belonging  to 
the  Hollanders  in  port  St  Luda  or  Mangascqfe.  In  a  small 
island  at  this  place  there  was  found  a  square  stone  Jort  ^\  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  the  arms,  of  Portugal  were  carved  on  a  piece 
of  marble,  with  this  inscription 

REX  FORTUGALENSIS  Q   S. 

Many 

•  15  Ih  lat  $S*  sro'  or  directly  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  a  bay  now 
called  St  Atigustiile.  If  that  in  the  text,  the  latitude  is  erroneous  a  degree 
and  a  halt. — EJ* 

14  This  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands  in  the  text.    It  may  possibly  have 
been  a  square  stone  pedestal  for  one  of  the  crosses  of  discovery,  that  used  to  , 

be  set  up  by  the  Potuguese  navigators  as  marks  of  possession. — £.  I 

•  1  I 
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Many  conjecttires  were  fonned  to  accouol  for  tbe  a^ifiof^ 
don  of  the  circle  between  the  two  last  letters  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, but  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  discovered.     King 
Chembanga  requested  that  a  Portuguese  might  b^  sent  alpng 
with  him  to  his  residence,  to  treat  upon  some  important  9^ 
fairs,  and  left  his  nephew  as  an  hostage  for  his  safe  return* 
Accordingly  the  master,  Antonio  GbnzaleSf  and  one  ot*  th^ 
priests  named  Pedro  Freyre,  were  sent;  who,  at  twelve  leagues 
distance,  came  to  his  residence  called  Fcmsaria^  a  very  pen 
pulous  and  magnificent  place.     At  first  he  treat^d  them  with 
much  kindness,  after  which  he  grew  cold  towards  them,  but 
on  making  him  a  considerable  present  he  became  friepdly, 
and  even  delivered  to  them  his  eldest  son  to  be  carr ieii  to  Goa» 
desiring  that  the  two  Jesuits  and  four  oriier  Portuguese  might 
be  left  as  hostages,  to  whom  he  offered  the  island  of  SanUt 
Cruz  to  live  in.    These  people  are  descended  frott)  the  Moors^ 
and  call  themselves  Zelimas  ;  they  have  the  alcorai^  in  Arabjipi 
and  have  faquirs  who  teach  them  to  read  and  write;  they 
are  circumcised,  eat  no  baccm,  and  some  of  them  have  seve- 
ral wives.     The  king  said  that  in  the  time  of  his  father  % 
ship  of  the  Portuguese  was  cast  away  on  this  coast,  froi^ 
which  about  100  men  escaped  on  shore,  some  of  whpm  had 
their  wives  along  with  them,  and  the  rest  married  th(»'e  and 
left  a  numerous  progeny.    He  repeated  several  of  their  name% 
and  even  showed  a  book  in  Portuguese  and  Latin  which  had 
belonged  to  them,  and  some  maps ;  and  concluded  by  sayii^ 
that  there  were  more  Portuguese  on  that  coast,  seven  days 
journey  to  the  north.     On  ftrther  inquiry,  a  mail  90  ye^r^ 
of  age  was  found,  who  had  known  the  Portuguese  that  were 
cast  away  there,  and  could  still  remember  a  few  detached 
words  of  their  language. 

The  Portuguese  set  all  hands  to  work  to  build  a  house  and 
chapel  for  the  two  Jesuits  and  four  Portuguese  who  were  to 
remain,  and  when  the  work  was  finished,  mass  was  solemnly 
said  on  shore^  many  of  the  natives  coming  to  learn  bow  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  One  day  while  the  king  was  looking 
on,  and  saw  several  men  labouring  hard  to  carry  a  cross  that 
was  meant  to  be  set  upon  a  rock,  he  went  half  naked  and 
bareheaded,  and  carriied  it  without  assistance  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. The  Portuguese  might  well  say  they  had  tound 
another  emperor  Heraclius ;  for  after  this  pious  act  of  gigan- 
tic strength,  he  became  very  wicked ;  for  being  ready  to  sail, 
J>e  Costa  demanded  that  tne  king^s  son  who  had  been  pro- 
mised 
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iliifed  shoald  be  sent,  bat  he  denied  having  ever  made  any 
such  promite,  and  offered  a  slave.  On  this  the  captain  sent 
the  master  and  pilot  with  some  men  to  enforce  the  demand, 
and  a  safe  conduct  for  some  Portuguese  to  go  to  port  St  Lw 
da  to  see  an  inscription  said  by  the  natives  to  be  at  that 
place*  The  peace  was  thus  broken,  and  a  party  of  Pprtu* 
gnese  soldiers  was  sent  armed  against  the  king,  who  endea- 
voured to  resist,  and  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  eleven  years 
of  age  was  brought  away,  the  natives  being  unable  to  contend 
against  fire-arms.  Several  messages  were  sent  ofiering  a  hich 
ransom  for  the  boy ;  but  on  being  told  bv  the  captain  that  h^ 
would  lose  his  head  if  he  did  not  carry  him  to  the  viceroy, 
thenr  went  away  much  grieved.  Thi»  happened  about  the 
end  of  1615 ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  1614,  de  Costa  ar^ 
rived  safe  at  Goa  with  the  boy,  whom  the  viceroy  caused  to 
be  instructed  in  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits,  and  stood  god-far- 
ther at  his  baptism  on  St  Andrews  day,  when  he  was  named 
Andrew  Azevedo. 

The  viceroy  treated  him  witli  much  honour  and  magniii* 
cence,  in  hopes  that  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father',  he 
might  encourage  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Madagas- 
car ;  and  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  instructed, 
he  was  sent  away,  accompanied  by  four  Jesuits.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  pink  and  caravel  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  com« 
manded  by  Pedro  de  Almeyda  Cabral,  and  Juan  Cardoso 
i:  Pina,  who  sailed  from  Goa  op  the  17  th  of  September  1616. 
On  the  20th  of  March  16179  they  discovered  a  most  delight- 
ful island,  watered  with  pure  springs,  and  producing  many 
unknown  plants  besides  others  already  known,  both  aromatic 
and  medicinal.  To  this  island,  in  which  were  two  mountains 
which  overtopped  the  cloudst  they  gave  the  name  of  Uola  del 
Ctsne  or  swan  island,  and  on  it  the  Jesuits  planted  some  cros- 
ses and  left  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  discovery  '^, 
The  wreck  of  two  ships  of  the  HoUapders  were  found  on  this 
island.  On  the  arrival  of  the  two  Portuguese  f^hips  in  the 
port  of  St  Lucia  in  Madagascar,  the  king,  and  queen  ofMata^ 
cassi  received  their  son  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  gave  back  the  hostages  left  on  taking  him  away. 
The  four  je&uits  with  six  soldiers  accpfnpanied  the  young 

prince 

]  5  The  text  gives  no  Indication  by  which  even  to  conjecture  the  shiiatipa 
of  this  island,  unless  that  being  bound  tovards  the  southern  part  of  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar^  it  may  possibly  havi  been  either  the  isle  of  Francei  or 
th  at  of  Bourbon.  — £. 
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prince  to  his  father's  court  Bt  Fansaria^  where,  and  Bt  every 
place  tbroujzh  which  he  passed,  he  was  received  with  demon- 
strations of  joy,  which  to  the  Portuguese  seemed  ridiculous^ 
as  no  doubt  those  used  by  the  Portuguese  on  similar  occasions 
would  have  appeared  to  them.  The  king  made  a  similar  a- 
firreement  with  the  two  commanders  on  this  voyage  with  that 
formerly  made  with  De  Costa^  which  was  that  the  fathers 
should  inhabit  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  and  have  liberty  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Madagascar.  Upon  this  the  fathers 
went  to  the  fort  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  Doii  Andrew,  the  king's 
son,  sent  them  workmen  and  provisions. 

The  captain,  Pedro  de  Almeyda,  had  orders  to  bring  ano* 
ther  of  the  king's  sons  to  Goa,  and  if  refused  to  carry  one 
away  by  force ;  but  the  king  declared  that  he  had  only  one 
other  son,  who  was  too  young  for  the  voyage,  on  which  Al« 
meyda  satisfied  himself  with  Anria  Sambo,  the  king's  nephew, 
who  was  carried  to  Goa,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Je^ 
rome.  When  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  in  a  pink,  commanded  by 
Einanuel  de  Andrada,  together  with  two  Jesuits,  100  soldiers, 
and  presents  .for  the  king  and  prince,  worth  4000  ducats. 
They  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  February  1G18  ;  and  being 
under  the  necessity  of  watering  at  the  /sola  de  Cisne^  thev 
found  three  ships  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  laud* 
ing,  twenty  Hollanders  were  found  about  two  leagues  &om 
the  shore,  guarding  the  goods  they  had  save^  from  the  wreck« 
Th^  made  some  opposition,  but  were  forced  to  8:;bmit  to 
superior  numbers,  and  were  found  to  h^ve  a  large  quantity 
of  cloves,  pepper,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  An- 
drada  carried  the  prisoners,  and  as  many  of  the  v^uable  com- 
modities on  board  his  pink  as  it  could  contain,  and  set  fire, 
to  the  rest,  though  the  Hollanders  alleged  that  they  hac}  come 
firom  the  Moluccas,  with  a  regular  pass. 

When  Andrada  arrived  in  the  poit  of  St  Lucia,  the  two 
Jesuits  came  to  him  both  sick,  declaring  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  live  in  that  country,  where  all  tb^  men  who  had 
been  left  along  with  them  had  died.  Andrada  sent  the  let* 
ters  with  which  he  was  intrusted  to  the  king  and  prince,  by 
the  servants  of  Don  Jerome ;  and  in  return,  the  king  sent 
100  fat  oxen,  with  a  great  quantity  of  fowls  and  honey,  and 
six  slaves,  but  would  not  come  himself,  and  it  was  found  that 
his  son  had  reverted  to  Mahometanism.  The  tribes  in  Mada- 
gascar- 
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gasear  eaHed  Sadias  and  Fmsayros  are  Mmiometan  Kafrs^^^ 
and  aro  attached  to  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  law  of  Maho< 
niety  of*  having  a  plurdity  of  wiyes.  The  king  was  of  the 
J^tff»d^o  tribe,  and  was  now  desirous  to  destroy  Andrada 
and  the  Portuguese  by  treachery ;  inctCed  to  this  change  of 
disposition  by  a  Chingalese  slave  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  run  away,  and  persuaded  the  king,  that  the  Portuguese 
woidd  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  as  they  had  alreadjr  done 
many  of  the  princes  in  Ceylon  and  India.  The  Kafrs  came 
accordingly  to  the  shore  in  great  numbers,  and  began  to  at* 
tack  the  Portuguese  with  stones  and  darts,  but  were  soon 
put  to  Bight  by  tne  fire-arms,  and  some  of  them  slain,  whose 
bodies  were  hung  upon  trees  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and 
one  of  their  towns  was  burnt. 

Andrada  carried  away  with  him  Don  Jerome,  the  king^s 
nephew,  and  a  brother  of  his  who  was  made  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives,  who  was  converted,  and  died  at 
Ooa.  All  the  Jesuits  agreed  to  desist  frolh  the  mission  of 
Madagascar,  and  departed  along  with  Andrada  mudi  against 
his  inclination ;  and  thus  ended  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
natives  of  Madagascar  to  the  Christian  religion. 


Section  XIV. 

Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Portuguese  in  India^ 
from  1617  to  1640;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Portuguese 
Asia  of  Manuel  de  Faria. 

Towards  the  end  of  1617,  Don  Juan  Coutinno,  count 
of  Redondo,  came  to  Goa,  as  viceroy,  to  succeed  Azevedo. 
During  this  year,  three  ships  and  two  fly-boats,  goin^  from 
Portugal  for  India,  were  intercepted  near  the  Cape  oi  Good 
Hope  by  six  English  ships,  when  the  English  admiral  declared 
that  he  had  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  seize  effects  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  value  of  70,000  crowns,  in  compensation 
ibr  the  injury  done  by  the  late  viceroy  Azevedo  to  the  four 
English  ships  at  Surat.  Christopher  de  Noronha,  who  com- 
manded 

'16  In  strict  propriety,  this  expression  is  a  direct  oontradictiQn,  at  Kafir 
is  am  Arahic  word  signifying  mAeiiever4  s  but  having  been  long  employed 
as  a  generic  term  for  the  natives  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Hottentots  to  the  Moors  of  Zeyla  exclusively,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  the 
ordinary  language.-~£, 
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inanded  thie  Portuguese  sbips,  immediately  pcdd  tlie  smn  de>^ 
inanded  by  the  English  admiral,  together  with  20,000  crownt 
more  to  divide  am<mg  his  men.  But  Noronfaa,  on  his  arrival 
at  Goa,  was  immediately  put  under  an  arrest  by  the  viceroy^ 
for  this  pusillanimous  behaviour,  and  was  sent  home  prisoner 
to  Lisbon,  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

In  the  year  1€18,  the  Moor  who  had  been  seen  long  before^ 
at  the  time  when  Nunno  de  Cunna  took  Din,  and  was  then 
upwards  of  300  years  old,  died  at  Bengal  now  60  years  older, 
yet  did  not  appear  mere  than  60  years  old  at  his  death*  In 
1619,  a  large  wooden  cross,  which  stood  on  one  of  the  hills 
which  overlook  Goa,  was  seen  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  on  the  23d  of  Pebmary,  to  have  the  p^fect  figure 
of  a  crucified  man  upon  it.  The  truth  of  this  having  been 
ascertained  by  the  archbishop,  he  had  it  taken  down,  and  got 
made  from  it  a  smaller  cross,  only  two  spans  long,  on  which 
was  fixed  a  crucified  Jesus  of  ivory,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  golden  glory ;  the  rest  of  the  cross  being  distributed 
to  the  churches  and  persons  of  quality.  T^i  days  after  this 
cross  was  removed,  water  gushed  from  the  hole  in  which 
it  was  formerly  fixed,  in  which  cloths  being  dipped  wrought 
many  miraculous  cures*  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  to 
commemorate  the  miracle.  At  this  time  it  was  considered, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  principal  clergy,  whether  the  threads, 
worn  by  the  bramins  across  their  shoulders,  were  a  heathenish 
superstition  or  only  a  mark  of  their  nobility,  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  it  was  determined  to  be  merely  an  honourable  distinct 
tion.  The  reason  of  examining  this  matter  was,  that  many  of 
the  bramins  refused  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  because 
obliged  to  renounce  these  threads. 

In  November  1619,  the  count  of  Redondo  died  ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  a  patent  of  succession,  Ferdinand  de  Albuquerque- 
became  governor-general,  being  now  70  years  of  age,  40  of 
which  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Goa,  and  consequently 
was  well  verged,  in  the  affairs  of  India,  but  too  slow  in  his 
motions  for  the  pressing  occasions  of  the  time.  During  his 
administration,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  firom  Ormuz  by 
the  sultan  of  Shiras,  assisted  by  six  English  ships. 

In  July  1620,  the  Hollanders  were  desirous  of  gaining  pos- 
session  of  the  city  of  Macao  in  China,  and  appeared  bdnire  it 
in  seventeen  ships,  or,  as  some  say,  twenty-three,  having  ^000 
soldiers  on  bdard,  and  were  likewise  in  hopes  of  taking  the 
fleet  at  that  place,  which  was  bound  tor  Japan,  having  already 

taken 
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taken  seTeral  Portaguese  and  Chin^fie  ships  near  the  Philip- 
pine islands.    After  battering  the  fort  of  St  Francis  for  five 
days,  the  Dutch  adniiralf  Cornelius  Regers,  landed  800  men^ 
with  which  he  got  possession  of  a  redoubt  or  entrenchment^ 
with  very  little  opposition.     He  then  marched  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  not  then  fortified,  where  he  did  not  expect 
any  resistance ;  but  Juan  Suarez  Vivas,  taking  post  on  some 
strong  ground  with  only  160  men,  defeated  the  Hollanders 
and  compelled  them  to  return  precipitately  to  their  ships^ 
leaving  300  of  their  men  slain,  seven  only  with  the  colours  and 
one  piece  of  cannon  being  taken,  and  they  threw  away  all 
their  arms  to  enable  them  to  swim  ofi^  to  their  ships.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  ships  continued  to  batter  the  fort,  but 
were  so  e£Fectually  answered  that  some  of  them  were  sunk  and 
sixty  men  slain.     After  this  the  enemy  abandoned  the  cn« 
terprise,  and  the  citizens  of  Macao  built  a  wail  round  the 
city  with  six  bastions ;  and,  as  the  mountain  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Guide  commanded  the  bastion  of  St  Paul,  a  fort  was  con* 
structed  on  its  summit  armed  with  ten  large  guns. 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  Portu- 
guese cities  of  Liampo  and  Chineheo^  in  China,  through  their 
own  bad  conduct.  From  that  time^  they  lived  in  the  island 
ofLampazau  till  the  year  1557,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
build  the  city  Macao^  the  largest  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  east  after  (jpa.  They  had  been  in  use  to  resort  to  the 
island  of  Sanchuan^  on  the  coast  of  China,  for  trade,  where 
they  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  sails  during  their  stay.  At  mis  time,  the  island  of  Go* 
axama,  eighteen  leagues  nearer  the  coast  of  China,  being  wild 
and  mountainous,  was  the  resort  of  robbers  who  infested  the 
ndgbbouring  part  of  the  continent,  and,  as  the  Chinese  con- 
sidered the  Portuguese  a  more  tolerable  evil  than  these  out- 
laws, they  offered  them  that  island  on  condition  of  extirpating 
the  nest  of  thieves.  The  Portuguese  undertook  this  task, 
and  succeeded  without  losing  a  man.  Theii  every  cme  began 
to  build  where  he  liked  best,  as  there  were  no  proprietors  to 
sell  the  land,  which  now  sells  at  a  deai*  rate.  The  trade  and 
reputation  of  this  city  increasing,  it  soon  became  populous, 
containing  above  1000  Portuguese  inhabitants  all  rich;  and  as 
the  merchants  usually  give  large  portions  with  their  daughters, 
many  persons  of  quality  used  to  resort  thither  in  search  of 
wives.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  Chinese  inha- 
i>itants  who  arf  Christians,  who  are  clothed  and  live  afjter 
/  the 
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the  manner  of  the  Portuguese;  and  about  '6000  Heathens, 
who  are  artificers,  shop-keepers,  and  merchants.    Tlie  duties  of 
ships  ti'ading  from  thence  to  Japan,  amount  to  960,000  Xe- 
raphins,  at  10  per  centy  being  about  equal  to  as  many  pieces* 
of-eight,  or  Spanish  dollars'.     The  yearly  expence  of  the 
garrison  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  is  above  40,000  du* 
cats.     A  similar  sum  is  paid  yearly  for  duties  at  the  fair  of 
Qjiantung^  or  Canton.     The  Japan  voyage,  including  pre- 
sents to  the  King  and  TonoSy  and  the  expence  of  the  embassy^ 
costs  25,000.     The  Misericordia  expends  about  9000  in  cha- 
rity, as  the  city  maintains  two  hospitals,  three  parish  churches, 
and  five  monasteries,  besides  sending  continual  alms  to  the 
Christians  in  China,  Hainan,  Japan,  Tonkin,  Cochinchinay 
Cambodia,  and  Siam. 

,  Albuquerque  governed  India  from  the  end  of  1619,  to  the 
month  of  September  1622,  during  all  which  time  so  little 
care  was  taken  in  Spain  of  the  affairs  of  Portuguese  India, 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  single  letter  from  the  king.  In  eveiy 
thing  reliiting  to  the  civil  government  he  was  equal  to  any  of  his 
predecessors,  but  was  unfortunate  in  military  affsUrs,  especial* 
ly  in  the  loss  of  Ormuz.  In  J  621,  Don  Alfonzo  de  Noronna 
was  nominated  viceroy  of  India ;  but  sailing  too  late,  waa 
drivf  n  buck  to  Lisbon,  being  the  last  viceroy  appointed  by 
the  pious  Philip  III.  On  the  news  coming  to  Lisbon,  of  the 
shamefii)  surrender  of  the  city  of  Bahia^  in  the  Brazils,  to  the 
Hollanders,  without  considering  his  age,  quality,  and  rank, 
he  listed  as  a  private  soldier  for  that  service,  an  instance  of 
bravery  and  patriotism  deserving  of  eternal  fame,  and  an  ex« 
ample  that  had  many  followers. 

Don  Francisco  de.  Gama,  Count  of  Vidugueyra,  who  had 
been  much  hated  as  viceroy  of  India,  and  sore  affronted  at 
his  departure,  as  formerly  related,  always  endeavoured  to  ob« 
taui  that  command  a  second  time,  not  for  revenge,  as  some 
asserted,  but  to  satisfy  the  world  that  he  had  been  undeserv« 
edly  ill  used.  At  length  he  obtained  his  desire,  after  twenty 
years  solicitation,  upon  the  accession  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain* 
He, sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  18th  of  March  1622,  with  four 
sbi^s.     On  the  coast  of  Natal,  a  flash  of  hghtning  struck  hia 

^hip, 

1  The  xeraphin,  as  formerly  mentionedi  being  ?s.  9d*^  this  yearly  revenue 
amounted  to  L.52,?50  sterling.  But  the  state  of  Macao»  in  the  text,  refers 
te  what  it  'was  150  years  ago*  •  It  is  stiil  inhabited  by  Portuguese,  and  re- 
mains a  useless  dependence  on  Portugal^  owing  its  principal  support  to  the 
residence  of  the  British  ^Ktory  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ycar.r-£. 
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ship,  and  burnt  his  colours,  but  killed  no  one.  Under  the 
line  two  of  his  ships  left  him,  and  arrived  at  Goa  in  the  end 
of  August;  another  ship  staid  behind,  and  it  was  thought 
they  shunned  his  company  designedly.  At  this  time  six 
Docdi  ships  plied  near  the  islands  of  Angoxa,  or  the  Co- 
HK^roa,  one  of  which  perished  in  pursuit  of  a  Portuguese 
ship  $  and  while  standing  on  for  Mozambique,  the  viceroy  en- 
countered the  other  five,  on  the  22d  of  June.  His  other  ships 
had  now  joined  him,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  which  feH 
heaviest  on  the  vice-admiral,  whose  ship  was  entirely  disabled, 
but  the  viceroy  and  Francisco  Lobo  rescued  and  brought 
him  off;  yet  the  ship  was  so  much  battled  that  it  sunk, 
som6  men  and  part  of  the  money  on  boacd  being  saved,  but 
some  of  the  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Night 
coming  on,  the  ships  of  the  viceroy  and  Lobo  were  oast  upon 
certain  sands  and  lost,  when  they  saved  what  goods,  rising, 
ammunition,  and  cannon  they  were  able,  and  burnt  the  rest, 
tp^  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  viceroy  shipped  all  the  goods-  that  were  saved  on  board 
soi]^  galliots,  with  what  men  they  could  contain,  and  went  to 
Cochin,  whence  he  went  to  Goa  ii^  September.  On  seeing 
him  replaced  in  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  nis  enemies  were  ter- 
rified lest  he  might  revenge  the  affronts  formerly  given '  him, 
but  he  behaved  with  unexpected  moderation.  He  wished  to 
have  punished  Simon  de  Melo,  and  Luis  de  Brito,  for  the 
shameful  loss  of  Ormuz.  Meio  had  fled  to  the  Moors,  and 
Brito  was  in  prison ;  so  that  he  only  was  punished  capitally, 
and  l^e^ocher  was  hong  in  efBgy^ 

About  the  year  1621<,  some  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries 
|>eoeta:ated  into  the  country  of  Thibet,  in  which  are  the 
soutces  of  the  river  Ganges.  The  natives  are  well  inclined, 
and  of  docile  dispositions ;  zealous  of  their  salvation,  and  value 
much  the  devotions  enjoined  them  by  their  pne^s,  trailed 
IjanMSf  mho  profess  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  are  much  given 
to  prayer.  They  have  churches  end  convents  like  the  most 
curious  of  those  Jn  Europe,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  jreligion,  but  mixed  wfth  many  ^I'ors,  and  with 
strange  customs  ac^d  ceremonies;  yet  it  plainly  appears  that 
they  had  formerly  the  light  of  the  true  gospel*;  and  they 

abhor 

2  Wherever  any  ]coi|ioid«iice9ppear»  in  the  cenmoniai  aad  exteraak  •! 
the  hjeath^n  wordh^,  th^  zealous  ^atholiM  ^r^  ^9§er  tm  cwceive  that  these 
hayeWnbom)W«d.£^9api(^i§^        iHicoiifclojilP  iAUK  liietf  owm  vlxam'* 
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abhor  the  Mahometans  and  idolaters,  being  easdly/co&tart^ 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  habit  of  the  Lamas  is  a  red 
cassock,  without  sleeves,  leaving  their  arms  bare,  girt  with  a 
piece  of  red  cloth,  of  which  the  ends  hang  down  to  their  feet. 
On  their  shoulders  they  wear  a  striped  cloth,  which  they  sajir 
was  the  dress  of  the  Son  of  God  $  and  they  have  a  bottle  of 
water  hung  at  their girUl^  Tliey  ketp  two  f^sts,  during  thet 
principal  of  which  they  eat  but  once  a*day,  and  do  not  apeak 
a  word,  using  signs  on  all  necessary  occai^ions^  During  the 
other  fast  they  eat  as  often  as  they  have  ^  mind,  but  use  flesh 
only  at  one  meal.  The  people  are  caUe4'  to  prayers  by  tllo 
sound  of  trumpets,  some  of  which  are  made  of  dead  m^B 
bones ;  and  they  use  human  skulls  as  drinking-vessels.  Of 
other  bones  they  make  beads,  which  they  allege  is  to  rjemind 
them  of  death.  The  churches  are  only  ppened  twice  a-year^ 
when  the  votaries  walk  round  the  outside  three  times  Jii  prot 
cession,  and  then  go  in  toreyeren(^e  the  images,  some  d 
which  are  of  angels,  called  by  them  Las,  the  greatest .  being 
the  one  who  intercedes  with  God  for  the  souls  of  men.  lliis 
being  represented  with  the  devil  under  his  feet,  was  supposed 
by  the  missionaries  to  be  St  Michael  the  archangel.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  word  Lama,  signifying  priest^ 
begins  with  La^  which  means  an  angel.  The  young  Lamas 
go  about  the  towns,  dancing  to  the  sound  .of  bells  and  other 
noisy  instruments  of  music ;  which,  they  say,  is  in  imitation 
of  the  angels,  who  are  painted  by  the  Cbristiai^  as  singing  in 
choirs.  i 

At  the  beginning  of  every  month  a  procession  is  made  in 
which  are  carried  black  flags  and  the  figures  of  devils,  ^uod 
attended  by  drums  and  music,  which  they  believe  chases  away 
the  devils.  Tb^y  use  holy  water,  which  is,  consecrated  with 
many  prayers,  having  gold  coral  and  rice  put  into  it,  and  is 
used  for  driving  devils  from  their  houses.  The  country  people 
bring  black  horses,  cows  and  sheep,  over  which  the  Lamas  say 
many  prayers,  as  it  is  alleged  the  devils  endeavour  to  get  into 
cattle  of  a  black  colour.  They  cure  the  sick  by  blowing  on 
the  part  affected.  They  have  three  difierent  kindsof  funeraJs^ 
according  to  the  star  which  rules  at  the  time  of  death.  In 
;  one  the  body  is  buried  in  a  tomb  adorned  with  gilded  pyra* 
mids.     In  another  the  body  is  burnt  and  the  ashes  being 

mixed 

meries  have  all  been  borrowed  from  heathen  worsl^Pi  and  s^peraij^ed  |» 
the  rational  purity  of  primitive  Christianity. — ^£. 
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with  clay  are  formed  Into  images  by  which  they  swear. 
In  tlie  last,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  hoiiburable,  die  body 
k  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  certain  birds  resembling  cranes. 
These  three  forms  are  used  with  such  as  have  spent  good  lives, 
but  others  are  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  They 
believe  that  the  good  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  the  bad  to 
hell  $  while  such  as  are  indifferent  remain  in  an  intermediate 
state,  whence  their  souls  return  to  animate  noble  or  base 
creatures  according  to  their  deserts.  They  give  their  children 
the  names  of  filthy  beasts,  at  the  recommendation  of  their 
priests,  that  the  devil  may  be  loth  to  meddle  with  them. 
They  believe  in  one  God  in  Trinity ;  the  son  having  become 
a  man  and  died,  yet  is  now  in  heaven.  Gk>d  equal  with  the 
father,  yet  man  at  the  same  time  $  and  that  his  mother  was  a* 
woman  who  is  now  in  heaven :  And  they  compute  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  son  nearly  as  we  do  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  on  earth.  They  bdieve  in  a  hell  as  we  do,  and 
burn  lamps  that  God  may  light  them  in  the  right  road  in  the 
other  world :  Yet  do  they  use  divination  after  a  ridiculous 
manner.  The  countiy  of  Thibet  produces  several  fruits  of 
the  same  kinds  with  those  grown  in  Europe,  together  with 
rice  and  wheat,  and  has  abundance  of  cattle ;  but  a  great  part 
of  the  land  is  barren. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  Andrada  and  Marquez  went  from  Delhi 
in  the  country  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  Thibet  along  with  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims  that  were  goine  to  visit  a  famous  pagoda. 
Passing  through  the  kingdom  of  Lahore^  they  came  to  the 
vast  mountains  whence  the  Ganges  flows  into  the  lower  plain 
country  of  Hindostan,  seeing  many  stately  temples  by  the 
way  full  of  idols.  At  the  kingdom  of  Sirinagttr  they  saw  the 
Ganges  flowing  among  snow,  the  whiteness  of  which  is  daz- 
aling  to  the  eyes  of  travellers.  At  the  end  of  50  days  journey 
they  came  to  a  pagoda  on  the  borders  of  Sirinagur^  to  whicn 
multitudes  resort  to  bathe  in  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  ia 
so  hot  as  to  be  hardly  sufferable,  and  which  they  Ima^ne 
deanses  them  from  sin.  The  people  here  feed  on  raw  flesh 
and  eat  snow,  yet  are  very  healthy ;  and  the  usual  order  of 
the  sexes  is  rever!«ed,  as  the  women  plough  and  the  men  spin. 
Having  r^ted  at  the  town  of  Mana  the  fathers  pursued  their 
journey  f  almost  blinded  by  travelling  continually  among  snow, 
and  came  at  length  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  which  flows 
from  a  great  lake.  They  soon  afterwards  entered  the  kingdom 
of  TMbett  and  were  honourably  received  by  officers  sent  on 
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purpose  firom  ChaipaYangUef  the  resideAc^  of  the  king  of 
Thibet.  The  king  and  queen  listened  to  their  doctrines  with 
much  complacency,  and  even  admitted  their  truths  without 
dispute,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  return  to  India  till 
they  promised  an  oath  to  come  back)  when*ihe  kins  not  only 
engaged  to  give  them  liberty  to  preach,  but  tibat  he  woujic} 
bufld  them  a  church,  and  was  greatly  pfeased  with  a  pjbtux^ 
they  left  him  of  the  Virgin  aiid  Child. .  \  /. 

The iMthersreturned^ according  tQ.pr^(nise^  on. -which  |be 
king  built  them  atsharcbatid  we^  ^fterwdrda  baptised  alopg 
witbidK  «)iiieeny  in  flpite<of  ey^  thing  the JLanii^s  ]could  say  to 
prevent  iiiml-  From  mercbants  who  traded  tor  thijs.place  fmin 
Oliii&a^  the  fathers  imderstood;  tliat  it,  wa^  60  dfiys  journey 
from  Chaparangue  to .  Qbina,  40  of  which  wds  tbilough  .the 
kusgdmh  of  Ihdf^iue^.^ii^  thenoe  20  days  to  Chipa.  '  They 
likewise  learnt  that  Cathay  is  not  a  kingdom,  but  a  gr^at  citjf 
Ae  metropofis  /of  a  province  subject  to  the  grand  Soppp 
wety  near 'CJhiha^'  whence  perhaps  somie  give,  the  name  of 
Cathay  to  Ohtna  ^  Perhaps  this  kingdom .  pf. Thibet  is  th^ 
empire  of  *Prester  John,  and  not  Ethiopia  as  spme  haye  ber 
fcved.      -'    :■  .,  ; 

*  After  havkig:  governed  five  yeai's,  the  Count  of  Vidugueyra 
was  orderM  by  the  king  to  resign  to  Don  Francisco  de  Mas- 
careonasMn  16^8;  but  as  that  gentleman  had  left  India  fo? 
Europe,  the  viceroy  resigned  the  chai'ge  of  .government  to 
Don  Liiis  de  firito,  bishop  of  Cochin,  and  went  home  to  Por- 
tugal.' Ini  this  year  the  king  of  Acheen  made  an  attempt  to 
gain'.possession  of  Malaccai  against  which  he  sent  a  fleet  of 
250  sally  with  20,000  soldiers  and  a  great  train  of  artillery. 
In  this  great  fleet  there  were  47  gallies  of  extraordinary 
straigth,  beauty^  and 'size,  all  near  100  feet  long  and  of  pro- 
portional breadth.  The  king  embarked  witli  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  treiasure ;  but  upon  some  ill  omen  the  fleet  and  army 
sailed  without  him,  and  came  before  Malacca  in  the  beginning 
of  July  1629,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Marrya, 
and  the. latter  of  Lacsamana,  an  experienced  general  who  had 
made  many  rconquests  for  his  master.  Having  landed  the 
troops,  the^  were  attacked  by  Antonio  Pinto  d^Ponseca  with 
only  200  xnexkj  who  slew  above  300  of  the  enemy  without 
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3  This  IS  evidently  erroneous,  as  we  know  certainly  froip  the  travels .  of 
Marco  Polo  and  other  authorities,  that  Cathay  was  the  northern  part  of 
China,  once  a  separate  lungdoiXK— £. 
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losing  a  man,  and  tbch  retreaW  tntio  the  vJt^.  Jnto  Soasrez 
Vivas  with  S50  PortQff lie^,  who  conitrfanded  at  lUek*,  defaiiidiea 
that  pt^t  fbr  ^me  'tiiro  M^tK  great  saDantFjr  and  did  'great^ex^ 
ecution  among  th)e  enen^y^  btkt  at  lengthy  overpowered  bjrniiiQ* 
bei^,  w&s  fon^  to  retire.  Having  gained  an  leminence  obI^ 
kd  mount  St  Juan^  the  epetiiy  erecSed  a  battery  there  6am 
which  .tbey  played  inrioashr  ai^nst  the  fort,  lUiich  aiifiWited 
them, with  great.spirit.  Ine  \i&ptlii(iii  conVent  ded]x:ated  ib 
the  Modber  bf  Odd,  bqing  coi^fiMered  asof  great&sportahce 
fcr  the  deiTence  of  the  fok,  wad  gaUanlUjr^fefended  fbr  50  dayi 
by  Diego  Lopez  de  Fonsdeca,  who  on'  one  'occasion  inade  a 
My  with.2dd  Portnfl;Viese  ^nd  d^fl^ated  2000  of  tfaife  enemy. 
On  Lojpez  falling  «tek,  Fr&nbiko  Carvailo  de  Maya  took  fAxe 
teominttad  of  that  pobt,  and  defended  !t  ttll  the  oonveilt  wai 
entirely  ttifiied,  sO  that  he  Wto  obliged. tOwithdiW  inib  ,Ae 
city.  On  li^ch  the  etietAy  cc^v^itcn  ft  into  a  stipon^  post  id 
which  Laasamdna  tc^k  *np  hid  qcufirters  wiA  ^000  meik; 
'Mari'ajtt  occupied  tfTount  St  Juan,  on  whi^  He  erected  a 
lai^ge  fort ;  bdberfi  were  e^tabBsbed  it  the  convent  of 'St  Law;- 
tence^  at  Itler  and  oth^  placed,  having  strong  batiJeries  and 
lines  of  communication^  so  that  the  city  was  invested  on  dl 
Hides  bV  land,  it^ile  a  ntinlber  of  armed  boi^ts  preifenteid  all 
acdeb  oy  ^ea  for  reifef.  Fondeca,  who  cctonoiiaJided  in  the 
besieged  city,  sent  out  ViVas  With  2W  PortOguese  troops  to 
disloage  Lacsamana  from  his  head-qnarters  on  "At  nana  3[ 
the  Capuchin  convent,  on  which  occasion  Vivas  ]p^ned  pdch 
isesdcAi  of  the  podt  bV  a  night  attadc,  kiffink  lOt)  of  IJie 
enemy,  ai^d  retired  with  several  cannon.  Ihe  ajng  tff'Pnmf 
who  wad  in  alliance  witji  the  Portuguese,  scA^t  a  fleet  dSpaf^aos 
With  2000  men  to  the  a^sistaifce  ot  the  tdfdk ;  'and  MIchad 
Pereyra  Botello  brought  five  Sftilfroftil  tHe  city'Of €teii  Thome: 
Vet  these  reinfondements  Were  in^tri&ci^nt  to  induce  ^he  eii^my 
tp  retire,  though  they  b4d  lo^  abOVe  4<k)0  men  during  the 
si^,  Wliile  60  Were  6lain  oh  the  side  of  the  defcfnders. 

Although  the  bidhop  of  Cochin  Was  ififerined  ih  Jinie  bf 
ihe  intlended  attack  on  Malstcdi  aiid  the  Wefct  state  of  i&  gar<» 
rison,  he  postponed  sending  tfny  reibibrcement,  ^.it  was  Uieh 
the  dead  of  winter  oh  the  Malabar  cbadt,  p^opoi^g  to  dis* 
patch  ^epours  in  September.  He  died  hoWavfer  'wout  Hie 
i^ncldf  July  1629,  after  haviifg  governed  India  for  nineteen 
or  twenty  months.  Upon  his  death  the  next  patent  of  sue* 
cession  wfe  opened,  which  hanied  Don  Lorenio  de  Cnnria,  flie 
commander  of  uoia,  to  the  civil  government  of  India,  aiia 
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Kmitao  AlvftrM  Peteyra  to  tlm  ndllt^  ooinliuaid.  Of  this 
1m,  niasts^  tbere  hapj^ened  to  te  twd  in  India,  or  none  Iff 
JDoid  Nunttp  Alvak*e2  P^veyra,  a  -^tteman  Well  khoiviiv  vrere 
iil«a^t)  tb^  kifele  of  t>dn  wins  omitted  in  th^  patent ;  if  Nunnd 
Alvatess  Bbteilb,  thi6  siitiame  geemM  wrong.  -  It  was  thbugli^ 
nnlft^jr  that  the  title  of  Dbn  could  bfe  omitted  through  m\%* 
Iak6»  a^  that  in  Portijigal  is  pefeulf  ar  to  certain  ftxntUies.  Hie 
mistake  e$  nAmb  i^  i^m  to  Nubno  >Aivare2  Botello  ^« 
mor^  pfobidbte,  a^hie had  loi^ gone  by  th«  nlime  t^t'Pfsikmh 
in  dientf^  of  his  grandfother  Aivaari^  P^k^yi'ay  aitd  had  dropped 
t&aiiitai^  for  J9(]i^£Mi  "Wheti  hie  itiherit^d  dm  /esiti^  of  bin 
fuller,  ivhidae  name  Was  fibtelioi;  yet'dotil^  c^tiiiii^  to  esXX 
him  %  the  6ld  nbtnei  and  edier^  ^vi^him  th&  Aetv^. on«.  Tb§ 
«dun^  df  Goa»  And  the  Gount  &  Lihita)^  iifeei-  hlb  arrii^ 
in  Iladift^  idl^Wbd  &e  preti^hsions  of  Bbtello^  .  j 

-  In  the  focfemtime,  considaing  ho^  dangerous  dday  might 
l^te  to  MahkM  ih  itift  di$tr«^,  Nuhno  Alvai^z  Sotdto-  uik^ 
diertodc  th^  rdief  of  that  phc^  iiaying  that  he  WoUid  postpone 
ike  dil^ilrioft  df  tb^  dii&pute  tiH^  hi&  return.  By  g^nend  con^ 
sent  howevbr,  fa^  Went  by  the  title  of  ^ov^mor ;  and  by  &^ 
iieotioh  of  tli^^baiVdf  of  Ooa^  thb  Chancellor  Oonzalo  Pinto 
d^  Fone^^  as^n^!^  the  ^ulminisltmtioh  of  justice,  so  that  the 
government  inri^  divided  ftetlveen  him^  Db  Cunna,  and  B(V 
lello,  who  uied  4ucb  diHgt^^  in  preparing  for  hii  eixbedition 
to  relieve  Malaccai  tiiaft,  frcttn  th«  2d  of  Augiast^  when  the 
diarge  of  governor  ^t^  awarded  to  him,  to  the  belginiSiing  of 
SeptelAibeir,  he  had  colfected  900  P^iiuguete  troops^a.^od 
train  of  artillery,  a  large  supply  of  arms  aiid  ammunition^ 
^d  50  v^eld,  abd  was  i^em^  to  put  to  sea  &  '^oon  *  as  the 
weather  woubl  alldte.  Hem ^aii  oh  the  3^d  bf  JS^f^bember,' 
rather;  too  e4rly,  kM  enebunfer^d  fCMc  is6V^aI  stOf h>is  during 
hid  V(!^ag^  two  of  "^hfeh  H^^re  so  t^ttihte  that  eiery  ^oim  ex^ 
pected  to  be  lost.  He  dt  l^glh  reached  P&A^Aff^^i  wheioba 
fa^^ent iAfo  vessAs  td giv^  notteii^at  Mal^cabf  hte  ^proaeh^ 
y^t  artrivi^d  himself  before  them;  At  Palc^btatsem  £e  fdtnd 
tkiiessid t^lb^^ng to Cbchfu'lHld two  IrBtti 'Negapathatn^foe^ 
iD^g^Spn^e  idJtion  to  Jiisfli^^ii  Be  aMve^l  >dt  Maiaeoa  on 
ih6  ttfterttobh  of  Uv6  22d  Octobeir  1^29,  lotfari  gvi^t  «arptiiMi 
ef  Lwigcmana^  as  his  €«f^t  wafe  tbett  SaiSkei^^er  P^tjr^z 
laagti^  ih»n  Malaicca,  imd  d6  Jbituated  ai  to  be  bhabloto^s^ 

Bdidio  iihm^diately  lailK}^  and  g^ve  tH^  «reidejSW:y  ord^r% 
hndagam  ^tobad^mg  fe»e^  his  vt^  up^  ttee  rivel'  Uiroiigh 
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8h6wers  of  bulletsi  which  he  rq>aid,witb  such  interest  that  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  advanced  works  that  same  night,  an() 
retired  to  that  which  they  had  constructed  on  die  ruins  of 
the  Capuchin  monasteicy.  As  the  river  Pongor  had  not  suf- 
ficient water  for.  the  Portuguese  ships,  Bot^llo  embarked  a 
strong  detachment  in  33  balones  or  balamcs^  ibeing  country- 
vessels,  of  lighter  draught,  with  which  he  went  in  pei'son  )to 
view  the  strength  and  posture  of  the  hostile  fleet..  Bein^  anx- 
ious for  the  safety  of  their  gallies,  the  enemy  .abandoned  their 
works  at  Madre  ie  Dios  and  San  Juan^  and  threw  up  other 
works  with  wonderful  expedition  for  the  protection  of  their 
fleet  .  But  having  attacked  these  with  much  advantage,  Bort 
tello  proposed  to  .the  enemy  to  surrender,  on  \vhipb  Matraja 
returned  a  civil  but  determined  refusal  His  situation  being 
desperate,  Marraja  endeavoured  in  the  night  jto  escape  with 
the  smaUer  vessels,  leaving  his  large  gallies.  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  was  prevented  by  the  viffilanc€[  and  bravery 
of  Vasquez  de  Evora,  who  cut  pffmany  of  his  men,  9ot  with- 
out some  loss  on, his  own  side^  having  one  of  his  arms  carried 
off.  '  The  enemy  now  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  their  for- 
midable gallies,  and  the  chi^f  amon^  them  called,  the  Terror 
of  the  World  was  seen  in  motion  ;.  on  which  Botello  sent  the 
admiral  :of  the  Portuguese  gallies,  Francisco  Lopez  to  attack 
her,  which  he  did  with  great  gallantry,  .passing  through  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  and  after  two 
hours  hard  fighting,  carried  her  by  boarding,*  after  killing  500 
of  her  n^en  out  of  700,  with  the  loss  only  pf  seven  of  his  own 
men* 

On  the  25thi  of  November,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  a  galley 
that  wa3  full  of  women  whom  they  had  brought  to  people  Ma- 
lacca, and  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  break  through  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  but  without  success^  many  of  them  being  slain  and 
taken,  and  great  numbers  leapt  into  the  water,  and  fled  to  the 
^oods,  where  they  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  <  Lacsamar 
na  then  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  sept  a  deputation  to 
treat  with  Botello,  who  answered  that  he  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  till  they  restored- Pedro  de  Abreu  the». Portuguese 
ambassador,  whom  they  kept  prisoner;  and  as  they  dmyed 
compliance,  the  Portuguese  cannon  recommenced  a  de^truc- 
tive  fire.  On.  the*  last  day  of  Npveipber,  Botello.  got  notice 
iiiVLt  Marraja  the  Acheen  admiral  was  slain,  and  that  the  .king 
Pam  was  approachi)[)g  to  the  ^slstaace  of  the'  PortUf^uese  with 
JOO  sail  of  vesscji^'  Botello  weUt  injmediately  to  visit  him,  and 
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was  received  with  the  customary  ceremonies  used  by  the  east- 
ern princes  to  the  Portuguese  governors.     After  interchang--" 
ing  presents  and  mutual  compliments^  Botello  returned  to  hi^ 
post,  where  he  found  the  Portuguese  rather  slackening  their 
efforts  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  cannonade  from  the  ene^ 
my.     But  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  enemy  sent  fresh  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation,  accompanied  by  the  ambassador 
Abreu,  requiring  only  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  with  three 
of  their  gallies  and  4000  men,  being  all  that  remained  of  20,000 
with  which  they  had  invested  Malacca.     In  answer  to  thisi 
they  were  told  they  must  surrender  at  discretion  on  promisdl 
of  life-;  and  as  La^samana  hesitated  to  accept  such  humiliate 
ing  terms,  Botello  assaulted  and  forced  all  his  works,  where 
many  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  the  sword ;  some  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river  to  swim  across  were  .drowned,  and 
others  who  fled  to  the  woods  were  devoured  by  beasts  of  preyi 
In  fine,  Botello  obtained  the  most  glorious  victory  that  was 
ever  gained  by  the  Portuguese  in  India ';  as  of  all  the  fleet 
which  came  against  Malacca,  not  a  single  vessel  go):  away^ 
and  of  the  large  army,  not  one  man  escaped  death  or  captivi« 
ty.   So  great  was  the  booty,  that  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  and  mariners  were  enriched,  Botello  reserving  nothing 
to  his  own  share  but  a  parrot  which  had  been  much  valued  by 
Lacsamana.  .:.        ; 

On  going  to  Malacca  afler  this  great  victory,  he  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  barefooted  and  unaccompanied  to  church, 
that  he  might  humbly  prostrate  himself  before  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  in  acknowledgement  that'  the  victory  was  entirely  due 
to  God,  and  not  to  the  Portuguese  valour  $  but  he  was  con^ 
strained  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  The  streets  were  crowd- 
ed with  men,  and  the  windows  and  house  tops  thronged  with 
women,  who  sprinkled  the  hero  with  sweet  waters  and  strew*^ 
ed  flowers  in  his  path.  The  music  could  not  be  heard  for 
the  noise  of  cannon,  and  all  the  city  was  filled  with  extreme 
joy.  At  this  time  an  embassy  came  from  the  king  of  Pera^ 
who  was  tributary  to  the  king  of  Acheen^  offering  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  deliver  up  a  large  trea* 
sure  left  in  his  custody  belonging  to  the  king  of  Acheen  and 
his  general  Lacsamana.  Don  Jerome  de  Silveyra  was  sent 
with  eleven  ships  to  receive  the  treasure,  and  establish  a  treaty^ 
with  the  king  of  Pera^  who  performed  his  promise,  and  thej 
Measure  was.  applied  to  pay  the  men  and  refit  the  fleet. 

About  the  middle  of  January  IGSO,  Bptello  being  qfl*  th.e 
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atraits  of  Cuicapur^  to  sepcM^e  the  dbips  expected  ftqax  Cfajui| 
agi^n&t  th^  HpUandei^B,  L^csam^nq  and  two  other  pjBScers 
lyoo  )iad  fle4  to  the  woods  were  brought  prisoners  to  himi 
living  beeA  tdken  by  the  king  of  Pam.  Owing  to  eontrar  j 
lyindsj  he  was  unaliue  to  get  up  with  five  Dutch  ships  th^ 
lyer^  $!bp\ii  Pulq  Lqer^  and  w\ach  tqok  a  Portuguf^e  galliot 
^minig  froift  Chin^  H^  ret\irne4  therefore  to  INfaiiicca  tp 
refit  hi$  Bbip9»  and  resolv^  to  attei^pjt  the  Di^ch  fort  oif  Jb^ 
c/ftara^9  the  h^t  whi^h  was  pos^cBsed  by  these  rebels  in^  al^ 
M^siiE^  In  the  first  plaoe^  he  ^n,t  Antonio'  de  So^sa,  Coutimio 
m  the  admiral  gaUeyli^tely  belonging  to  Ziaaa^nuz^  caUe4 
the  Terror  qf  the  Worlds  m  which  Lacsa^tuia  was  now  pri* 
9oner,  to  Goa$  directing  that  Lapsiwana  should  be  sent  to 
I^ortugal,  and  that  this  large  and  magni^cent  galley  shoukl 
be  given  as  a  present  to  the  city  of  Gpa.  In  th|s  galley  ther^ 
Hifas  one  cannon  made  of  tan^qc^  a  precious  ^x\  of  metal, 
which  was  valued  at  above  7000  ducata,  find  another  cannpn 
I'eckoned  atill  more  valua)>le  on  acconnt  of  its  curious  workr 
lliansh^.    Lacaamana  died  before  h^.  Qpidd  hfi  ^ftrried  to  ror^ 

Xeaming  that  the  Count  de  l.ini\ares,  i[ip^  yiceri>y  of  In- 
^a»  had  arrived  at  Qoa  in  October  1629,  Botello  trf^m^tt^ 
to  him  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  done,  a^d  desired  hi|^ 
assistance  and  approbation  to  continue  in  these  parts  i^  order 
to  cany  on  his  wsigns  against  the  English  vi^  Hollan^^rs. 
About  the  end  of  April  i  6^S0^  the  yio^oy  n^i  pf^ly  sent  him 
every  thing  he  «sked»  bnt  gave  Wm  fiiU  power  tp  act  as  goveitt 
BQV  generm,  withoiut  being  obliged  to  wait  for  orders  from 
Goa.  In  the  meantime  &)tdlp  sailed  with  27  ships  tow^^df 
dbe  strain  pf  Cincapnra,  and  put  in.  at  Jfam&o^,  a  plae^ 
abounding  in  pepp^,  apd  W  that  accouiit  m\ich  resorted  V^ 
by  the  Dutch  and  English.  At  ihi^  place  li(e  top^  two  If^fg^ 
ships  after  a  stout  resistance  ;  and  going  higher  m  d|^e  liver 
iie  discovered  anctf her  ship  sp  iarge  wd  h^aui^liil  Uifkt  he  de» 
signed  to  make  use  of  tier  for  his  entr^ce  info  Gps^;  but  -a 
ball  falling  into  her  powder-room^  blew  her  np.  A^^  ^c^* 
ploying  three  weeks  in  worjiing  tip  the  riyer,  E|otellp  learnt 
that  At  a  town  about  twp  leiag^e^  distant,  tw9  Puit^h  ^hips  ^a4 

takeil 

4  In  t]he  ndghbowlioo^  of  which  yn^  afterwards  bm^^e  cit]{  cl  Satam, 
the  emporiuin  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  easty  now  inject  ta  Bntauk— £• 

5  Probably  Jambee  on  the  If.  £•  side  of  Sufloatra^  in  about  lat,  19  2(>'  9* 
tpthe  S«  £•  of  the  straits  of  Cincapun<-—E« 


t^km.  ^Mlf^*  w4  ^U^  ^%it(9Uft  of  iiakioig  tbein»  He  maimed 
)4.1%ht  ¥@9(^h  wi^  wbich  be.  wmti  to.  view  ibe  plac^,  oh 
^bicb  be  w,^.  cqpipoQ^  by  ^6  4»il  of  9i3AaIl  Y^els  maAned  with 
|iQllai]t4?r9  and  lit^tiv^  wbpio  be  put  to  flight;  but  on  view* 
i^g  the  pjac^  bci  found  it  unpiracticable  to  atteinpt  the  two 
3$^iasel$f  on  acopUfXt  oif  the  strength  of  the  works  by  which  they 
IPfere,  pn^^t^cted*  lie  destcovfd  thierefore  all  the  ne^bonrhood 
ifrith  pre  and  sword*  and  then  sailed  down  the  nver,  intending 
to  prppeed  ^ainat  Jacatara^ 

While  on  his  way  thithert  a  IXatdi  ship  of  24  guns  was 
Wk  which  WjAs  ]|idw  with  powd^  tot  theic  fortSf  and  on  be- 
i^g  s^ti^^  and  boarded  by  some  of^  bSs  ships  she  took  fire; 
In  this  situatiq!j|[i»  Botello  gave  orders  fi>r  his  ships  'to  draw  off 
finmi  %h^  dangers  an^  on  going  up  in  his  ^alUot  to  bring  off 
;4M^toi|io  Mascarexiuas,  thp  Dutch  ship  blew  up  wjiile  Ek>tello 
w^  passing  h(X  steioi)  by  which  his  galliot  was  instandy  snnE. 
JtJia  body  was  found  atia  taken  to'Malaccay  whene  it  was'ho^ 
xipur^ly  interred. 

.  Don  JV^ichad  de  Naronua,  Count  de  linnaresi  arrived  at 
Goa  as  viceno^y  of  India  in  October  1629.  About  the  oom- 
menoeiaent  of  his  achninistrationy'Constantine  de  Sa,  who 
fcmmauded  in  Ceylon*  inarched  firqm  Cokmbpt  which  h'e  left 
ahn.Qst  without  any  garnson,  meaning  to  deduce  the  interior 
provinces  to  luljec^dn. .  His  force  consij|ted  of  4QQ  Bortu« 
^(uesef  with  a  considerable  number  of  Christian  Chingalesef 
m  whose  fidelity  he  reposed  tod  inuch  confidence,  although  a 
JFranciscyi  ficiar  who  resided  aqong  die  epemyt  and  his  own 
officers  warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed* 
He  penetrated  to  the  city  of  Uva  with  very  little  opix)sition, 
which  he  destroyed ;  but  was  met  oj[k  his  return  by  the  kidg 
iOf  Camdy  wjth  a  considerable  army,  to  wlibm  the  greatest 
^urt  6f  the  Christian  Chiogslese  nnmediately  desert^,  and 
Aided  him  in  battle  agaiiist  the  Portugueses  now  r^uced  to 
400  of  their  oym  troops  a^d  200  Chingalese  wbo  remained 
^thfiil.  De  Sa  and  his  inconsiderable  army  fought  against 
l^rodyigidua  odds  c(uvmg  three  entire  days,  but  the  general  be» 
^  smut'  t|ie  Portu|pm^ '  titOQ|)s  feU  into  disorder,  and  were 
att  slain  or.  takjen  prisoners. 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  Ae  king  of  Canik  laid  si^ 
tfi  Colombo  wtik  an  ^rm^  at6Qf(>oa  men»  ^ifhile  the  gam$(Hi 
mdfir/I^nioeVTt  de  Leixas  did  not  e:f^eed  ^00,  even  inchid* 
ing  A?  {Mci^ts  and  monks.  The  garrison  5yas  reduqed  to  esc* 
Pnm  ikltxgm^  and  eiea  tbimteBed  witl|  &miiie,  whc»  a  sh^ 

froifi 
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from  Codnn  brought  them  arelief  of  proyiakms  and  ammunif 
tion  ;  after  which  five  ships  came  from  San  Thome  and  one 
from  Goa.  Though  not  mentioned  by  De  Faria,  it  appears 
that  the  siese  wab  now  raised  i  as  ata«ubsequent  period^  after 
the  natives  nad  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  the 
kings  of  Candy,  Uva,  and  Matale  again  hid  mette  to  Columbo 
with  an  army  of  20,000  rnenr  At  this  time  frve  ships  came 
from  Goa  to  carry  off*  the  cinnamon  to  Portugal,  on  which 
the  enemy  raised  the  siege,  believing  these  ships  had  come  to 
relieve  and  reinforce  the  garrison. 

The  viceroy  now  appointed  Don  George  de  Almeyda  to 
the  command  in  Ceylon,  who  sailed  ftt>m  Goa  for  that  place 
on  the  l9di  of  February  16S1,  in  the  great  galley  taken  by 
Botello  when*  he  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Acheen :  But  encouii* 
tering  a  storm  off^  Cape  Comorin,  the  galley  was  ready  to 
founder,  on  which  Almeyda  took  to  the  boat  with  29  persons, 
and  reached  one  of  the  Maldive  islands  after  four  days  of  in- 
credible distress.  Going  over  from  thence  to  Cochin,  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  some  Portuguese  troops,  witli  500 
kafrs  and  800  Canarin  lascars,  and  a  supply  of  money,  ammu* 
-nition,  and  provisions^  Having  raisea  some  more  men  at 
Cochin,  Almeyda  sailed  again  for  Ceylon,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  21st  October  1681,  and  landed  at  Colpmbo.  He  march* 
ed  immediately  against  the  enemy,  though  then  the  rainy 
season,  and  was  soon  forced  to  desist,  as  the  country  wa$ 
mostly  overflowed,  and  at  this  season  the  trees  swarm  with 
leecheSf  which  drop  down  upon  the  men  as  they  pass,  and 
bleed  them  to  death. 

/   On  the  return  of  fine  weather,  Almeyda  marched  again  on 
the  5th  January   1682,  though  with  much  difficulty,  as  the 
wat^s  were  still  out,  so  that  the  men  had  often  to  wade  up 
to  their  bre^^s.     Being  opposed  by  the  enemy  near  the  fort 
of  TrangueyruGrandej  many  e(  them  ware  slain,  as  the  ge- 
neral gave  three  or  four  pistoles  for  every  head  that  was 
brought  him<    At  another  nass,  the  enemy  were  defended,  t6 
the  number  of  6000  ^len,  by  some  works,  but  on  bdng  at- 
tacked, and  many  of  ihem  Idlled,  the  rest  fled,  destroying 
every  thing  they  could  not  carry  away.  After  tfae^  successes^ 
nrniy  of  the  natives  came  in,  and  submitted,  and  were  treated 
« with  kindness  j'but  aa  others  hid  themselves  in  hdp^tif  getting 
*  away  to  join  the  ^nemy,  Almeyda  caused  them  to  heappr^ettd^ 
'  ed,  and'giveii  as  slaves  among  his  ofiker&  One  was  oeliver ed  to, 
^  the  Kamr^bo,^iiiaight  of  hisv^ife  aadohildMn^aH/him  iin&M- 
•.    .*  diately 
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diately  in  pieces,  which  they  divided  among  them  to  eat.  At 
Cardevola^  the  enemy  had  two  torts,  which  were  carrijeii  by 
escalade.  The  enemy  fled  in  every  quarter,  making  no  stand 
till  they  arrived  at  theibot  of  the  mountains  of  Candy,  where 
they  were  defeated,  and  the  forts  of  Manieravare^  Sofragam^ 
Mahumaj  and  Caliture,  were  immediately  aiierwards  reduced,* 
as  was  the  district  oi  Matura,  of  which  the  commander  of  the 
Chingalese  Christians,  who  deserted  from  de  Sa,  had  made 
himself  king.  At  last  the  king  of  Candy  hent  to  implore 
peace,  which  was  granted  at  the  intercession  of  the  priests 
and  monks.  In  fine,  Almeyda  not  only  restored  the  reputa* 
tion  of  the  -Portuguese  arms  in  Ceylon,  but  increased  it^  and 
established  the  government  of  the  island  in  good  order.  He 
was  removed,  however,  by  the  succeeding  viceroy,  and  re» 
turned  to  Goa  poor,  and  full  of  honour,  where  he  died  poor, 
more  from  grief  than  age  $  and  no  sooner  was  he  deprived  of 
the  command,  than  all  he  had  gained  was  speedily  lost, 
though  it  was  again  recovered  by  Diego  de  Melo  y  Castro'  fn 
163S. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1635,  the  Count  de  Linares  re- 
signed the  government  of  India  to  Pedro  de  Silva,  who'  w^s 
usually  called  Mole  or  the  Soft,  on  account  of  the  easiness  of 
his  disposition.  He  disliked  the  government  so  much,  that 
he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  **  &nd  forgive  those  who  ap- 
pointed me  viceroy,  as  I  am  not  fit  for  the  office."  He  held 
the  government,  however,  nearly  four  years,  and  died  in  the 
end  of  June  1639,  when  he  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 
Antonio  Tellez  die  Silva,  whose  name  was  found  in  one  of  the 
royal  patents,  which  was  now  opened.  Tellez  happened  to 
be  absent  firom  Goa  at  the  time,  for  which  reason,  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Ooa,  who  was  next  in  nomination,  assumed  the 
government  in  his  name,  and  sent  notice  to  him  of  his  ap* 
pointment,  and  in  the  n^eantime,  employed  himself  in  fitting 
out  twelve  ships  of  war  for  the  relief  of  Malacca,  then  threat- 
ened by  the  king  of  Acheen  and  the  Hollanders.  At  this 
time  nine  Dutch  ships  entered  the  river  of  Goa,  and  set  oii 
fire  three  Portuguese  galleons  then  lying  at  Marmugam,  a^ 
ter  which  they  retired  without  loss  or  opposition,  because  the 
fort  wais  destitute  of  men  and  ammunition.  Antonio  Tellez 
arrived  iihmed  lately  aft^r  this  unfortunate  accident,  at  which 
he  was  exceedingly  enraged,  not  so  much  for  the  actual  lossi 
jas  thai  th^  ^nemy  should  be  able  to  insult  the  harbour  of  the 
Portuguese  Indian  capital  without  harm  or  resistance.    On 

•  -     .  •  •'  * ' .  the 
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iipe  b^  of  thui  iDta&mn^f  9?Wft  m^^  ^^  th^  ](>atcli  ifs^ 
of!  12  sflil,  w4  tte^  of  Apheep  qf  25  galliegi  wei^e  ia  ^ht  of 
jjifebicsc^  WUl^  opoiipied  ip  mukiDg  fffi^t  preparations  to 
r9lieTe  Mi^l^cci^f  4^(1  tP  r^m^,  other  aiBprder^  tb^  ^V^lp^t? 
f^  io  Fprtugq^e^f  India,  he  ^4s  ^i^p^^rs^ed  iq  the  govemr 
nient  of  In^dia,  bj  the  arrival  of  Juaa  de  Silva  Tello,  a»  Tipe« 
xogTf  tDV^d»  the  end  pf  16^0 ;  on  lyhich  Antonio  Tellez,  I^av* 
ing  resign^ed  the  swprd  pf  opramand*  immedii^tely  embarked 
jgotr  Poctii^a)^  not  thinking  proper  tp,  s^rve  i^  admiral  wher9 
be  bad  oigojed  the  supreme  authqrity. 

Odi^  author  Wiiji  wirite  th^  actions  of  the  ne^  vic^rojt 
Juan'  de  ^va  T^JIo,  {p^  h^  begw  his  task  whene  I  en4 
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Oeeurr0i0e$  in  Pt^9  Jifartavan^  Praijfi^  Siam,  and  other 

place^.^ 

We  l^ere  propose  to  ffiye  sp^ft  acqoppt  qf  the  exploits  of  tho 
Kack  king  of  Siam,  iq  wno^^  ch^apter  tbier^  i/vfs  a  stranM  mix* 
lure  of  virtues  i^id  lic^  In  the  yeiir  1544,  the  king  of  the  J^<V« 
inans  *  be^iegfd  th^  city  of  Martavan  by  s^,  l^^d  ho^d,  b^ing 
the  metropoB^  of  the  gr^t  ^^^  flpty^hing  )wg4pni  pf  Umi( 

'  •  Mmi^t 

9  ManufI  de  F^aria  rightljc  thougbt  pro]per  to  close  hit  work  •at  this  pi^ 
liodf  which  was  inupedlately  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
from  Malacca  and  Ceylon,  and  many  other  cff  their  Indian  possessioos ; 
wliete,  except  a  few  inconsiderable  £ietories»  they  now  obly  hold  Ooa*  DKi, 
and  Macao^  and  enas  tbeia  posans  Tsry  littijB  trad^  ai^d  ao  politieal  im* 
portance»  Frpm  their  aubjeption  to  the  crowi^  of  Spaib»  the  D^tch)  who 
had  thrown  oiT the  iron  yoke  of  the  Austrian  princes'  of  SpaihV rerenged 
fhei^  own  injuries  upon  the  Portuguese  in  India ;  And  in  the  present  age> 
at  the  distance  of  160  years,  having  themselves 'fiitlen  and^  the  Meayjr  y^ 
f^ihe  modera  VvmH  Ccnar*  they  have  been  $trip|>ad  by  Briuiii  of  etery.  Coif 
ireiga  pfMse^ion  ia  Asia,  Afric^and  AjQfrja|^---£*  - ' 

1  tSe  I^arid)  III.  S^T-r^^^.  Both  as  In  a  ^reat  measure  q^icoanected 
with  the  Porbguese  transactions,  and  as  not  in)prohably  dedved  firpm  the 
worse  than  suspicious  souupe  of  Feniand  Mendez  de  Pinto»  these  very  pro^ 
Uematiciil  occMbnces  have  been  ke^  by  thegnalveB,  which  indeed  tirey  aie 

)a  dfi  Faxu.  i^pt  thi^  <>iMn  vftp^priag  th^  mv^p  t)|su^  <lofl^tJ^i  P^W^ 
iitff  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  ^o  attempt  illustrating  their  geographic 
(pal  obscurities.  Indee<l  the  geography  qf  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  still 
involved  in  almost  impenetnu)le  darkness,  fro^n  die  Bay  of  Bengal  19  the 
empire  of  C]utta.--*£. 
i  Cj|Ued  Mways  the  Brama4  bj  D^  Fm^*-?E^ 


jiame,  ifl|icli  )^  ^  icvenue  ^%ee  nulUpas  rfg^^.  €^ 
^naot  ^9^  tb^  H^ng  pf  I^^rtf^van^  91)^  fell  frop;!  tb^  beidb| 

pf  fortune  to  th^  4^P^  of  f^^^i^y*  fi^  t^^FW^  ^^^»  9^  ^'f 
pcG^jon,  coni|i$^  of  700  ^ii,  100  of  wbicl^  were  %g^  gal* 
lies^  in  whjcb  wf|^  700  |^ortiigife«e)  coJinmande4  bjj  one  Jusn 

S^^ejo,  ^ho  %^%  ^P^te^  f  comman^ec  of  courage  wd'coi^ 
act.  ^  4Jter*  ^\^S^  w  ^"e  qiontb^  ^J^Wg  w^^lpM  ^H^.  9"^*" 
ffm».  los*  13,000  «^ej\i». five  gec^ral  aas^^ks,  CJi^giitqff 
^nd  bimseif  ^pable  to  i^i^tana  tbe  power  of  bi9  ^^y* 
pel^'f'eq.ptpe^  to.  8^ch  extreoai^  tbit  tb^  garmon;  baf^  sJ^eady 
eaten  S^^^O  elepbap^tf;  j^^  o^ece^,  tbf^f^prc;^  ^9  <^ap^^alat^» 
^ut  «li  t^^s  were  f c^sed  b^  tbf  ei^iqnj ;  on  wbic|\  be  d^tiprr 
mi^ed  to  ^ake  use  ^^he  Portuguei^ei  to  \ifbqn:^  he  ha^  ^iwa^^ 
peen  j^s^t  and  fri^qdly ;  Qut  ffiVours  r^eiy^  fiH^  a  person  ^. 
prosperity,  arefprgotten  wb^  th^be^ef^^or  i^^ 
He  sent  tbfxefo^e  opa^  ^f|i^^  ^  Pprttfgueae  in  bis  servic^ 
to  ma^e  ^  offe;'  tp'C^^FPt  if  b^  would  rec^iy^  himself,  bis 
fs|milyi  an4  ^asures,^  i^^p  th^  fanr  ship^  whicb  he  cpimipandlr 
e<^ ;  that  he  would  giyf  ha^*  th^  ti^e^sure  tp  the  king  of  Poi^ 
tuga),  to  ^hora  hft  would  become  vassal,  paying  sud^  tribute 
^ '  might  be  agreed  op,  b?ing  satisfied  tb^Vbe  oquld  r^y^ 
his  kingdom  wkb  liie  igissi^taiice  of  i2bop  Portugu^e  trpop^ 
wbpm  b^  pirOfK?^  to  tt^e  ii^to  Ms  p^y.  Qs(y^o  cpn^u^tm 
;iYitb  his  principal  officerf^  pi^  thU  proposition,  and  a^ke^ 
^xiis,  in  their  pr^pen^ei  what  migh^  b^  ^  amqunt  of  trea.«> 
ure  belctngipg  to  |he  {(ing.  pf  Martavif.a;  S^i:$:^  said^  tha[t 
le  had  not  seen  the  whole,  but  affinped  that  h^  had  seea 
ppoifgb  ip  gpid  and  je^r^s  to  loj^  t?fo  ships,  apd  i($  W^  silver 
qs  woul4  load  fp\pr  or  fiy^.  l^vious  of  the  prQ4is^99^  for- 
tune thftt  Cay^^p  xnight  p)ake  by  ft^epting  this  offer,  ^be  Po^- 
^oese  o|EiGers  threafeped  to  d^jiato  bUn  to  tbe  Qirip^  soyer 
re^p,  if  be  ponsentfc^b  and  ^^  prpppf al  wa^  ac^rdinjo^  rc^ 


Tbe  ^ting  pf  MaJftay^n  ^y^,  a$jbopi$b?4  a<  the;  rejection  of 
his  propq^sj  and  Ending  S^i<|is  determipe^  tp  wjtbdra^r 
from  the  danger  that  menaced  tb^  cHyi  WA^^  him  4  present 
pf  a  p8ir  of  bracjelfits,  ^hicb  W^re  ^fterwayd^i  ?q14  tp  tbe  fio-^ 
y^rnor  oi-Nqr^ingff,  fuy  fiiO^pQp  dwats.  pfsspairipg  pif  reurf 
pr  fetre^t,  tbe  i^ipg  of  l^art^yf^  npv  dWWWned  to  set  hia 
capital  on  fire,  wd  sallying  ^at$t  tbe  h^4  pf  A^  fe^  ^i^en 
^^  remsifned^  to  die  hppppi'^bly  figbtipg^ipftbi^  epemknb 
^ut  that  nkhty  pne  of  his  ppncipal  ofin^erf  deiaert^  to  t^p 
m^tt  aftogaYe  Wti|Qe of  m i«tep$ipja.    Tbu§ betrayed,  bp 

surrendered 
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surrendered  on  promise  of  having  his  own  life,  and  those  oP 
his  wife  and  children  spared,  and  being  allowed  to  end  his 
days  in  retirement.  These  terms  were  readily  granted,  as 
the  conqueror  meant  to  perform  no  part  of  his  engagement.  ' 

From  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  tent  of  the  Birman  king, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  a  double  lane  of  musketeers  of 
sundry  nations  was  formed,  the  Portuguese  under  Cayero 
being  stationed  nearest  the  gate,  through  which  the  captives 
were  to  march  in  procession.  In  the  first  place,  came  the 
queen  of  Martavan  in  a  chair,  her  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters being  carried  in  two  other  chairs.  These  were  surround- 
ed by  forty  beautiful  young  ladies,  led  by  an  equal  number 
of  old  ladies,  and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Tcdegreposy 
'who  are  a  kind  of  monks  or  religious  men,  habited  like  Ca- 
puchins, who  prayed  with  and  comforted  the  captives.  Then 
followed  the  king  of  Martavan,  seated  on  a  small  she  ele- 
phant, clothed  in  black  velvet,  having  his  head,  beard,  and 
eyebrows  shaved,  and  a  rope  about  his  neck.  On  seeing  the 
Portuguese,  he  refused  to  proceed  till  they  were  removed, 
after  which  he  went  on.  Being  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  the  Birmans,  he  cast  himself  at  his  feet ;  and  be- 
ing unable  to  speak  owing  to  grief,  the  Raolim  of  Mounay^ 
Tcdaypor^  or  chief  priest  of  Martavan,  who  was  esteemed  a  saint, 
made  a  harangue  in  his  behalf,  which  had  been  sufficient  tofaave 
moved  compassion  from  any  other  than  the  obdurate  tyrant 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  who  immediately  ordered  the  mi- 
serable king,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  attendant  ladies, 
into  confinement.  For  the  two  following  days,  a  number  of 
men  were  employed  to  remove  the  public  treasure  of  Marta- 
van, amounting  to  100  millions  in  gold;  and  on  the  third 
day,  the  army  was  allowed  indiscriminate  plunder,  which 
lasted  for  four  days,  and  was  estimated  at  12  millions.  Then 
the  city  was  burnt,  and  above  60,000  persons  were  supposed 
to  have  perished  by  fire  and  sword,  an  equal  number  being 
reduced  to  slavery.  On  this  occasion,  2000  temples  and 
40,000  houses  were  destroyed. 

On  the  morning  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  21  gib* 
bets  were  erected  on  a  neighbouring  hill  called  Beydao, 
which  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of  cavalry,  and  on 
'which  the  queen,  with  her  children  and  attendants,  to  the  num- 
ber in  all  of  140  persons,  were  all  hung  up  by  the  feet.  The 
king  of  Martavan,  with  ^50,  men  of  the  highest  quality,  were 
flung  into  the  sea  withr^tones  about  their  tiecks..  At  thi3  bar- 
<  barous 
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bdroos  spectacle»  th^  army,  pf  .^a  Binna^s  mutimed,  an4  for- 
some  time  th^  king  was  in  i||)ininentdang<er.     Leaving  a'suf-« 
ficient  number  of  p^ple  to  .rebuild  the, ruined  city,  the  Bir-, 
man  kingjpeturded  to  Pegu. with  the  re$t  ^f  his  army,  accom-* 
panied  by  Juan  Cayero^  ^nd  his  700  Portuguese.    Four  Poif^ 
tuguese  remained  at  Martavan,.  among  vffai^  was  Juan  ]^al-. 
cam ;  who,  instead  of  as&ii^ting  Fernari  Mendez  Pinto,  sent ' 
by  Pedro  de  F^'ia,  the  commander  of  Mul^jcca,  to  conjfirm 
the  peace  which  subsist^  mih.  the  l^e^Jking.of  Marfavan^ 
accused. him  to  the  governor  of  the  tpwrfiajft  an  enemy  to  thq 
king  of  the  Birmans.     On  this  fidse  acc2^^i9n,  the  goyerpor 
seized  thp  vessel  commanded  by  Pinto,  -  ia  w^ch  were  gpods 
to  the  value  of  100,000  ducats,  killed  thq*  master  and  .some 
others,  and  sent  the  rest;  prisoners  to  Pegp.     This  falsQ  deal* 
ing  was  not  new  in  Falcam,  who  had  deserted  from  the  late 
unfortunate  ki^g  of  Mai;tayan,  after  hayii;ig  received  nmny 
benefits  from  him.  . 

Instead  of  being  aUa.wed  to. enjoy  tl^e  fruits  of  his  victories^ 
in  peace,  the  king  of  the  Birmans  was  obliged  to  engage  in  % 
new  war  with  the  king  of  Siam,  who  endeayoured  to  recpvei; 
tJtie  kingdom  of  Tangu,  which  had  been. wrested  from  him.. 
For  this  purpose,  in  March  154;6,  he  embarked,  with  900,p66 
xnen  in  12,000  vessels,  on  the  river  Anse^aa,  out  of  which  he, 
passed  in  the  month  of  April  into  the  river  Pichau  Malacouy. 
and  invested  the  city  of  Prom.     The, king  of  this  territory, 
was  recently  dead,  leaving  his  succ^sor,  only  ^thirteen  yiaarsk 
pf  age,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ava,^ 
from  wl^om  he  k)Oked  for  the  assistance  of  60,000  men.    For 
this-  x'eason,  the  king  of  Siam  pressed  the  siege,  that  he  might 
gain  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours.    Afi^ 
ter  six  days,  'the  queen  of  Prom,  who  administered  the  go-* 
vernhiept,  offered  to  become  tributary  if  he  would  grai^t  a 
peace;  jbut  thjs  king  insisted  that  she  should  put  herself  intQ 
.hia  hands  wi|.h  all  her  treasure.     She  refused  these  degrade 
ing  terms,  knowing  his  perfidious  character,  and^  resolved  to 
defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     ITie  king  of  Siam  ac-/ 
eordingly;gave  several  assaults,  in  ail  of  which  be  was  re- 
puls^,  af)d  in  a  short  time,  lost  abpvc  $0,000  of  his  men,, 
partly  by  the  sword,,  and  partly  by  a  pestilential  disease,  which 
raged  in  bis  army,  500  Portuguese  who  were  in  his  service 
perisbii>g  among  the  rest, 

r  Being  ui^able  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  the  king  of  Siam^ 
caused  a^greatiupun}  to  be  X^jisedy  wluch  overlooked  the  city.' 

and 
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¥»k  iitttiled  iHA  ft j^t nMitei* df  ctaDbn^  b)rit4deli 
th^  ddfenders  i^ere  prodi^oudy  fttohoy^  Upofi-  tbi*^  5000 
men  sallied  Mvlk  the  city,  and  de^royed  the  ikioiinti  kilting^ 
15,000  of  the  Hhetnf^  andcahyiiigofFSO  t>i6ciel<>feaaiiM» 
Ih  this  afhir  the  kik^  of  6i^  Wia  Wotthd^ )  end  he^ 
^eskif  ehVa^d  ^i^bst  b  bbdy  6f  9000  P<Mtaga€f!sd,  who  wem 
in  his  pay,  and  had  the  ^ard  of  A<b  tnbanlt,  he  caio^  tbaa 
lA  to  bSe  n!iai»ld'^.  Aboat  tte  Md  of  AngadyJtemih  Ma,-* 
May^  oite  of  idii  {bttf"  forincipAi  officers,  Who  eoiittinttydied  M 
Prbnl,  treft(^%i^tmdV  betrayed  the  city  totb^kii^dfSfamy 
who  otd^red  ii  to  ne  utility  dcistroyed  with  ftre  and  $«^ord« 
Ti)ro  thothtod  diildrto  ^re  cut  in  f^tSees,  And  gi^a  ^afckxl 
fO  the  el6phiiDts«  The  queen  wk^  pliblicly  whi^p^v-^^uid'gi^ 
f^iiup  to  the  lust  of  the  soldiers  tall  she  dted.  tlll^jMi& 
fcmg  was  tied  to  !ber  dead  body,  tlhd  cait  into  the  ^iVEeTi  anE 
above  i^OO  pHhcipal  nobles  wereirnpaled.  Th^kilnji  df  A'&ci^ 
who  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  si^teV,  tmdeiistoiodi 
lli'e  uhfortui'iate  6V^hts  of  nrona,  but  cattM  to  tiottle  -with  the 
ti*a!Kor  Zemin^  who  had  betrayed  he^,  who  waa  at  tlle<  htad  ^ 
a  numerous  aiihy.  In  this  bsttle  1^1  the  fcbldiers  of  Ava  wei^ 
dfain  except  800,  aft^  makih^  n  prbdij^blis  slAttght^c  BitiotBi^ 
Ibe  enemy  $  ititer  which  the  kmg  of  Si^ni  oaAve  up  tvftb  hl 
pf^  of  bis  army,  khd  stew  the  ren^ainiug  800  meh  of  A^my 
with  the  Joss  of  12^000  of  his  owli  then,  ^i^d  then  beheaded 
the  thutor  Zemin.  He  then  ivent  up  the  river  ^tS/teytOTi  with 
60,000  men  ih  1000  boats,  aiid  coming  to  riie  pc»t  of  Av% 
«i)out  the  middie  of  October,  lit  bumt  alxyre  fidOO  vcKSelay 
ahd  several  Tillages,  Mth  the  loss  of  8000  of  his  knen^^ttmoi^ 
whom  were  62  Forttigucse.  Undel*8tanding*ithat  the  cJtyof 
Ava  was  defended  b^  2;0,000  men,  50,600  of  wlddi  peapl^ 
had  slUn  150,000  of  his  army  at  Maktay^  and  that  Jth^ldjl^ 
6TPegu  was  coming  to  their  relief,  he  returned  Uic  a}l><hli6t# 
to  Prem^  wheVe  h'e  fortified  hitoiseif,  and  sent  an  aiXibaBsador 
to  the  emp^Vor  of  CdUtfJitnam^  with  rich  pi^e^htft,  and-  tfti 
biter  of  an  extensive  territory,  on  condition  of  deBdiug-  him 

^dectual  succours.  > 

The  empire  of  Calamium  is  sidd  to  be  900  .IdMe^  m 
length  and  as  much  in  breadth,  having  bd^n  foiiniriy  a!vide4 
into  27  kingdoms,  all  Using  the  sime  latijgufi^,  beiitutificfd 
wil)i  many  cities  aiid  towns,  ahd  very  feMle,  cotitaS^iM  iibiiil* 
danc^  of  all.the  productions  of  Asia.  The  iltttne  bf  .ai4  me* 
tfo'polis  is  Timphan,  which  is  s^ted  oh  thie  riW  PiiHif  on 
whrch  there  lire  inn^imei^bie  boattd.    It  b  i»liM*dmd^  hjrvm 

strong 


m&d^  and  hSmUM  i»^f  isoMBMh  MfOjOOO  iill^ljlipb',  Wk 
ittatiy  dtk^y  p^d&ces  land  fine  gardieiUs,  having  8500  iiejn|Aet 
bd^nging  to  ^4  difl^^etit  Ised^.  Some  of  th^  uie  hlodiy  ^ 
drlfic^  T%e  wonietl  ^^  ifiry  be^titfitd,  yet  dbM&f  t^b  q^ 
teties  diat  seldom  jero  together.    In  their  law-sulti,  O  hmbi 


maintaih's  1,700,000  soklieiis,  400,000  ot  wbich  are  n6t^ 
AMd  tfte  GOOO  eiephantis.  On  aiccboht  of  th^'ir  prbd^ibm 
xithtltfer,  the  Emperor  assfiiitafies  the  Me  -of  Ldrd  iftihe  Ele-^ 
pkatitSt  his  revenue  exceeding  20  millions.  There  jdre-  SQJIi^ 
l^jnAtoits  ^  Ch^tianit^  ^W  tbede  ^e6^Ie,  k»  they  belike 
&  the  bl6s^  Tritiity,  aiidtiitke  Ifie  sigh  6f  the  cross  iivl^ 
ffieytoWie.  . 

fiiidh  Was  the  ^eli^  eUi|)i<re6f 'C/sr^^/^i^  to  ^hidi  the  idit» 
of  the  Btrmais  S  seni  Ms  '^b^^saldbr.  On  his  retqni,  i& 
Knh  sent  156,t)00  mi^n  in  1 1)00  ^ti{  ^^nst  this  ciQr  of  <S&- 
te/»^',  ISO  Id^&.  distant  to  the  Ifdrth-east,  The  gei»^  W 
tins  i^Staiy,  ntoiied  Cfuimigt^j  IcHt  many  df  his  ineh  in  sieved 
fal  astomtii,  frfUir  which  he  rased  two  m'oiiiits  ^iirhence  If^  iSidi 
much  harm  to  the  city :  But  &e  besieged  sallying  but,  Killiid 
kt  ohe  thnfe  i^OOO  and  at  another  3600  pf  his  men.  leaving 
this  siege  for  k  time  and  the  afiairs  6f  the -king  of  the  BiMahs^ 
We  ^tt^pose  ii>  ^eUte  whiit  was  done  at  Siatk,  in  ordcV  l!6  ^i"^ 
af  them  bbth>!^rther. 


Hid  guarded  me  froiiitiers,  beMeged  the  cfty  of  Oidtirddhi 
t^elonMng  fa  l3ie  kin^  of  Siiim,  xvho  Immediately  dreV  tog^th£^ 
^n  army  6f  500,000  tri^n,  in  cHvhich  was  a  Bc«y  bf  \^0  Pbr- 
Mese  in  which  Ke  pTaded  great  I'efiah'ce.  Ttnk  v^t  'iM- 
titdde  was  convened  doiig  ttie  ^iver  in  3006  bbkts,  while 
%060  elephaJnts  ahd  £00  pieces  of.  catmiih  were  Jerit  h^ 
li^d.  He  fduhd  Ae  enetiiy  had  500,000  men  ahd  ^000  boaiU. 
The  king  df  Siatii  ^ve  the  (d6mmand  of  his  Vast  army  to  thi"^ 
gfeiierali,  two  of  whom  were  Turks,  and.  the  third  Was  Do'rq^ 
nic  S^as  a  Portuguese.  At  lirst  the  Siizniese  w&e  korsted^ 
bdt  irecov^n^g  their  bfdelr  they  ^ined  k  coffi^l^te  viciiiry, 
in  which  180,000 1^  the  i^nemy  wei^e  slain,  .40,<J6o  of  whoiii 
'  f^rere  eKcellent  cavalry,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  Siamese,  all  of 

whom 

S  rofmerly  thb  was  attributed  to  the.kix^  of  Suim :  Btit  tKe.wnofestbrir 
]tf'Uu8  lection  is  80  incredible  and  aWurd  as  not  to  ^erit  a^iy  ^^ervation^. 
It  is  TDJitbif  retained  from  I)e  Farui/as  an  instance  m  the  fables  of  t'ehiiuui 
^Mendez  de  Pinto. — £.. 
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yrhom  were  tlijd:iv€rrat  troops;  ia  Ui^ir  anny. .  After  this^.;^ 
^017  tl^e  king  of  Siam  inarched  against  the  queen  of  Gutbem^ 
yi\\o  bad  allowied,  the  enemy  to  pass  through  her  country ;.  an4 
fntei'log  the  city  of  Fumbacor  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Being  besieged  .in  .her  capital  of  Quiror^  the  queef^  .agreed 
tOpay  an  34arly  tribute  of  60^000  ducats,  and  gave^  her  son  a^ 
an  hostage;  After  this  the  king  pf  Siam  advanced  to  theV4y>  of 
Xaysiranif  to  which  place  he  thought  the  king  of  Chiainnug^ 
had-  fled,  destroying  every  thing  in  his  course*  with  fire  aijui 
sword,  only  sparing  ,the  women  $  but  winter  coming  on  he  re-^ 
turned  to  Siam.'  :  , 

..On  his  return  to  his  court  of  Odiaa  or  OdiaZf  he  wa&|]|oi*r 
soned  by  his  queen,  then  .big  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants  j 
but  before  he  died  he  caused  his  eldest  son,  then  youngy  tq 
}>e  declared  king,  ^e  left  30,000;  ducats  to  the  Portuguese 
then  in  his  service,;  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  pay  no 
duties  in  any  of  his  ports  for  three  years.  The^adulterpus 
queen,  being  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  poisoned  her  law*, 
ful  son,  married  her  servant,  and  caused  him  to  be  proclaim-^ 
ed  king.  But  in  a  short  time  they  were  both  slain  at  a  fe^ 
by.  the  king  of  Cambodia  and  Oj/a  PanHloco. 
.,  There  being  no  lawful  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Siamj,,:  Pretiel 
a  religious  Talagrepo^  bastard  brother  to  him  who  was  poisone^i 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  common  consent  in  the  begizming 
of  the  year  1549.  Seeing  the  affairs  of  Siam  in  confusion,  th^ 
king  of  the  Birmansj  who  was  likewise  king  of  Pegu,  resolved 
to  conquer  that  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  raised  an  ar«> 
my  of  800,000  men,  of  which  40,000  were  horse,  and  60,000 
armed  with  muskets,  1000  being  Portuguese.  He  had  20,000 
elephants,  1000  cannon  drawn  by  oxen  and  abadia$  ^^  and 
1000  ammunition  waggons  drawn  by  buffaloes.  The  Portuf 
ruese  troops  in  his  service,  were  commanded  by  Diego, Suare^ 
de  Mello,  commonly  called  the  Gallego,  who  went  out  to  In* 
dia  in  1.538.  In  154>2  this  man  became  a  pirate  in  the  neigh*^ 
bourhood  of  Mozambique.  In  1547.  he  was  at  the  relief  of 
Malacca:  And  now  in  1549,  being  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  the  Birmans,  was  worth  four.  millio|is  in  jewels  and  other 
valuables,  had  a  pension  of  200,000  ducats  yearly,  wa^  stiled 

thd 

4  Rhinoceroses^  which  ^e  so  brutishly  ferocious  as  in  no  instance  to  have 
been  tamed  to  labour,  or  to  have  ever  shewn  the  slightest  degree  of  docili- 
ty. Being  of  enormous  strength,  the  only  way  of  preserving  them  whe^ 
in  custody,  is  in  a  sling  ;  so  that  on  the  first  attempt  to  moy^forwardi^ 
they  are  immediately  raised'from  the  ground. — ^£. 


Ibift' king's  bibtber,  and  ^ras  supreme  goventev  of  tlie  kiAgdcna 
and  flenetal  ni  diief  of  the  army,    ^^th  ibi&  pi>odigioiift  amiy 
tbe  king  of  the  Binnans^  after  one  pepukoi  took  the  fovt  of 
Tapwram  by  assault,  which  was  defended  by  2000  Siamesei  fHk 
of  whom  he  pat  to  the  sword  in  revengfr  ^  the  kiss  of  9000 
of  bit  owft  men  in  tbe  two  assanltt.    In  tbe  prosecution  of  bts 
mardk,  tbe  city  of  JuTopisam  sttTvendered^  after  wlrieb  he  sat 
doHrn  before  the  city  of  Odiaa  the  capital  of  Siasi.    DieM 
Soarez  the  commander  in  chief  ga^e  a  general  assault  on  UM* 
city,  in  which  be  was  repulsed  with  the  loss*  of  10,000  men: 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  d^pbiMs»  but  witfei 
no  better  success^    The  king  c^red  501^000  due^  to  any 
on^  w^o  would  betray  one  of  the  gates  to  hifti  %  whkft  cem* 
iiig  Ui  the  kofywledge  of  Oya  P^mttoeo^  who  Commanded  in  tbet 
city,  h«)  (^)ened  a  gate  and  sent  word  ta  tbe  king  to  bring  the 
money  as  be  waited  to  receii^  it.     Afljpr  spending  five  montbe 
in  tbe  siege,  during  which  he  lost  l5O,00<^  men^  newii  eane 
that '  KimindoQ  had  rebelled  oit  Pegu,  where  he'  had  ^eSttk 
15,000  men  that  opposed  him.     When  this  was  known  in 
tke  camp^  1 20^000  Feguers  deserted;  in  hatred  to  the  king 
of  the  Krmans  trho  oppressed  them,  and  iti  revenge  ef  the 
insolence  of  Diego  Suarez  their  general  in  ohleA  ' 
'   Xemmdoa  ma%  of  the  ancient  Mood  royal  0§  ^^^9  nnd  be- 
ing a  priei^t  was  esteemed  as  a  great  saint.     On  one  ooearien 
be  preadittd  so  eloquently  a^insl  the  tyranny  end  oppression 
which  the  F^guers*  severed  under  tbe  6imans»  that  he  wae 
taken  from  the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  king  of  i^go.     On  this 
he  slew  3000  Hirmans  that  guarded  the  palaoe,  and  soring 
ibe  voyal  tireaeore,  he  get  peiiseseion  of -aU  the  strong'-holds  in 
a  dMMTt  time,  and  the  wko^  kingdom  submitted  to  his  aHthe-* 
rity.     The  armies  of  the  rival  kjngs  met  within  two  let^uea 
of  the  city  of  P^n  $  that  of  the  Binnans  amounting  to 
asdi,000  men,  while  Xemindoo  had  600,000 ;  yet  Xemindoo 
was  deCbated  with  the  loss  of  300,000  men,  while  the  Burmana 
lost  60,000.'  The  victorious  king  of  the  Birmans  immediate* 
ly  entered   Pegu,  where  he  slew  a  vast  multitude  of  the- 
kihabkaHts,  and  reeovered  His  treasure.     Meanwhile  that 
bity  of  Martttvan   declared  for   Xemindoo^  tod  massacred 
llie 'garrison  of  MOO  Krmans.     Zemin  did  tbe  same  in  the 
dtyofZtU^m  where  be  oommanded.     llie  king  marched  to* 
itams  him,  but  he  contrived  to  have-  him  mnrdered  by  the 
way.;  <on  which  Z^min  was  proclaimed  king  by  bis  fi^owers^ 
and  soon  msed  an  army  ef  90,000  men.     Ckamugrem^  bro* 
ther  to  the  dead  king,  plundered  the  palace  and  cityi  and  then 
VOL.  VII.  c  fled 
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fled  to  Tangu  where  he  was  born.  In  four  months  2^in  be-i 
oame  so  odious  to  his  new  subjects  by  his  tyranny,  that  many 
of  ihem  fled  to  XemindoOf  who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  60^000 
IPen* 

(.  Some  short  time  before  this,  as  Diego  Saarez  was  pas* 
^g  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  on  the  day  of  his  dan^*« 
ter!s  intended  marriage,  being  struck  by  the  great  beauty  of 
the  bride,  he  attempted  to  carry  her  oit  by  force,  kiilins  the 
bridegroom  and  others  who  came  to  her  rescue^  and  the  bride 
^trao^led  herse}f  to  avoid  the  dishonour.  As  the  father  e3&- 
pected  no  j^6tioe  while  that  king  reigned,  he  shut  himself  up- 
till  Zemin  got  possession  of  the  throne,  on  which  he  so  pub^ 
Vshed  his  wrongs  about  the  city,  that  50,000  of  the  peojde 
joined  with  him  in  demanding  justice.  Fearing  evil  ocmse**. 
quences,  Zemin  caused  Suareas  to  be  apprehended  and  ddiver-^ 
^  up  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to  death.  His- 
house  Wfis  plundered,  and  as  much  less  treasure  was  found 
ijbw  he. was  supposed  to  be  worth,  he  was  believed  to  have 
buried  the  re«t. 

Zemin  soon  followed  Suarez,  for  his  sutgects  being  unable 
to  enduire  bis  cruelty  and  avarice,  fled  in  great  numbers  to 
Xemindoo,  who  was  now  master  of  some  considerable  towns* 
Xe|3)indoo  having  gathered  an  army  of  200,000  men  and  5000 
elephants,  mardied  to  the  city  of  Pegu^  near  which  he  was 
encountered  by  Zemin  at  .the  head  of  800,000  men.  The 
battle  Was  Ipng  doubtful,  but  at  last  Oonzalo  Neto,  who  ser^ 
ved. under  Xemindoo  with  80  Portuguese,  killed  Zemin  with  a 
musket  ball,  on  which  his  army  fled, ,  and  Xendndoo  got  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  This  happened  on  the  Sd  of  February 
1550.  Gonzalo^  was  rewarded  with  a  gift  of  10,000  crowas^^ 
and  5000  were  divided  among  his  companions. 
.  Chaumigrem^  who  had  fled  the  year  before  to  Tangu^  hear** 
ing  that  Xemindoo  had  disbanded  most  of  his  forces,  marched 
against  him' and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu  was  again  reduced  under  the  authority  of 
the,  Birmans.  Xemindoo.  wivs  taken  some  time  afterwards  and 
put  tQ  death*  '  Chaumigrem  being  now  king  of  the  Birmana 
and  of  Pegu^  went  to  war  against  Siam,  with  an  army  of 
1^700,000  men,  and  17,000  dephants,  having  a  considerafafe 
body  of  PiMPtiwaese  in  his  service.  All  this  army  came  to 
voin,  and  the  &igdom  of  Pegu  was  soon,  after  wards  reduced 
tp  subjection  by  the  king  of  Aracaii,  as  formerly  related* 
.The  kmgdom  of  Sis^m,  though  much  harassed  by  these  inva- 
sions^ 
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stons,  8liQ  Md  out,  and,  in  1627$  was  possessed  by  the  hlack 
ktug^  so  caUed  because  he  really  was  of  a  black  cok>ur,  though 
all  the  inhabitant»  of  that  country  arc  &ir  complexioned  ^« 
In  1621,  this  black  king  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to  Goa^ 
desiring  that  some  Franciscans  might  be  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  hia  dominions.  Accordingly,  father  Andrew,  of 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  went  to  Odiaa  ^,  where  he 
was  received  honourably,  and  got  leave  to  erect  a  church, 
which  was  done  at  the  king's  expence.  He  likewise  offered 
great  riches  to  the  venerable  father,  who  constantly  refused 
his.  oilers,  to  the  great  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the 
king.  This  Hack  king  of  faiiam  was  of  small  stature,  of  an 
evilpi*esence,  and  an  extraordinarily  compound  character,  of 
great  wkkednesa,  mixed  with  great  generosity.  Although 
cruel  men  are  lor  the  most  part  cowards,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  exceedingly  cruel,  and  very  valiant  \  and  though  tyrants 
are  generally  covetous,  he  was  extremely  Uberal ;  beij^'  bar- 
barous in  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  generous  and  bene- 
volent in  others.  Not  satisfied  with  putting  thieves  and  robbers 
to '  ordinary  deaths,  he  was  in  use  to  have  them  torn  in  pieces 
ill  his  presence  by  tigers  and  crocodiles  for  his  amusement. 
Understanding  that  one  of  his  vassal  kings  intended  to  rebel, 
he  had  him  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  fed  him  with  morsels  of 
ills  own  flesh  torn  from  his  body,  after  which  he  had  him  fried 
in  a  pan.  On  one  occasion  he  slew  seven  ladies  belonging  to 
the^^  courts  only  because  they  walked  too  quick  ^  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion  he  cut  off  the  leg's  of  three  others,  because  they 
staid  too  long  when  sent  by  him  for  some  money  to  give  to 
certain  Portuguese.  He  even  extended  his  severity  to  ani- 
mals; having  cut  off  the  paw  of  a  favourite  monkey  for 
putting  it  into  a  box  containuig  some  curiosities.  A  valuable 
horse  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  in  presence  of  his  other 
horses,  because  he  did  not  stop  when  he  checked  him.  A 
tiger  that  did  not  immediately  seize  a  criminal  thrown  to  him^ 
was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  as  a  coward.  Yet  had  this  crud 
and  capricious  tyrant  many  estimable  virtues.  He  kept  his 
word  inviolable ;  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  jusdce  ; 
liberal  in  his  gifts ;  and  often  merciful  to  those  who  offended 
him.  Having  at  one  time  sent  .a  Portuguese  to  Malacca 
with  money  to  purchase  some  commodities  %  this  man,  after 
.  *  buying 

5  De  Fsria  seems  now  to  drop  the  fables  of  Femsn  Meadez  I!!sitO|  and  te 
relate  real  events  in  the  remainder  of  this  sedtion. — E. 

6  More  properly  Ythla,  vulj^y  called  Siain.-*E. 
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buying  thefn' lost  them  tA  bX  pfary^  aild  yet  hiid  the  botkin^tf 
to  return  to  the  kingi  who  even  received  him  kindly,  saying 
that  he  valued  the  con6dence  reposed  in  his  ffeneroisity  more 
than  the  goods  he  ought  to  hare  brought.  He  shewed  much 
respect  to  the  Christian  priesto  and  missionaries,  and  gave 
great  enotfunurement  to  the  jnropagation  of  the  gospel  in  his 
doiDtnions,    His  valour  was  without  the  smallest  stain. 

The  proper  name  of  the  kingdom  we  call  &iam^  is  SemaiQe'^, 
It  extends  along  the  coast  lor  TOOleagues,  and  its  width  in- 
land is  260.  Modt  part  of  the  country  consists  of  fertile pfadns, 
watered  by  many  riv^rs^  producing  provisions  of  all  sorts  in 
vast  abundance.  Tl^e  hills  are  covered  with  a  variety  of 
trees,  among  which  there  are  abumianoe  of  ebony,  brasil- 
wood,  and  Angelm.  It  contains  many  mines  of  stdphur^  tmkr 
petre,  tin,  iron,  silver,  gold,,  «pphirHij  and  rubies;  and  pro- 
duces much  sweetrsmelling  wood,  benzoiiv^  wax^  cinnamon, 
pepper,  ging^r^  caniamums,  sugar,  honey,  ailk^  and  cotton* 
The  royal  revenue  is  about  thirteen  millions.  The  kincdcmi 
contains  13,000  cities  and  towns,  besides  intiumeraUe  vi£^es. 
All  the  towns  are  walled ;  but  the  people  for  the}  most  part  are 
.Weak  timorous  and  un warlike.  The  coast  is  iq^mboth  seas; 
that  which  is  on  the  sea  of  India,  or  bay  of  Bengal,  comfeaio- 
ing  the  sea  ports  of  Jim2:^m  ^,  and  Tanmsserim^  while  on 
ihe  coast  of  the  China  sea,  are  MwHffdoontaf  Cey^  J^g«rv 
CkinbUf  and  terdio. 


Section  XVI. 

A  short  Account  qfthe  Portuguese  possessions  behneen  the  Cape 

ilfGood  Hope  and  China  '• 

>  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ihe  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  east,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
India,  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Afirioa^  to 

Cape 

^  'I  The  oriental  term  is  Shmfh  probably  derived  fnom  the  kihabitanta  of 
P^u;  but  t|ie  Siamese  call  themselves  Toi,  ox  freemen,  and  their  country 
7£uang  tait  or  the  country  of  freemen. — £. 

8  Otherwise  called  Junk8eylDn.''-^B. 

I  Dte  Paria,  III.  415.    This  is  to  be  understood  as  about  the  year  1640^ 
before  the  Dutch  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Portuguese  possessions*    They 
aie  sow  few&d  unimporumti  conta^inin^  only  some  remnant  of  domiaioa 
at  Mozambique,  with  the  gitaes  of  Goa  aad  Piu  in  India,  and  Macao  is 
China.— £• 


O^  Liampio  ki  Ohiaiiy  axtendcc)  lor  44)00  ikagunalonff  the 
sea-coast,  not  including  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  tbe 
Perfiian  ^ulf^  iv4»ch  would  add  1200  leagues  more.  Within 
these  limits  are  half  of  Africa,  and  all  of  easCem  Asia,  with  ituiu- 
•ineriA>]e  islands  adjoining  "these  two  vast  dmsions  of  the  world. 
This  vast  extent  aiay  be^ronveniently  divided  into  eemn  parts. 

The^r5^  division,  between  the  famous  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  the  iDoath  of  t^  Red  Sea,  contains  along  the  ooaist  many 
kingdoms  of  the  Kiifrs :  as  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Mono^ 
meiupoj  who  is  lord  of  all  the  goldmines  of  Africa,  wit;h  those 
tif  $ofeIa,  Moeambiqo^,  Qailoa,  Pemba,  Melinda,  EVite,  Bra* 
va,  Magadoxa,  and  others.  In  this  division  the  Portuguese 
liave  the  forts  of  Sofala  and  Mombaza,  with  the  city  and  fort 
of  Mozambique. 

The  second  division,  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Bed  Sea  to 
that  of  the  P^sian  gulf,  contakis  the  coast  of  Arab^in  i(rhi(ji 
they  have  the  impregnable  fortr«?ss  of  Muskat. 

The  tkird  division,  between  Basrah,  or  Bazorah,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  India  proper,  coiitains  the 
kingdoms  of  Ormuz,  Gaadei,  and  Sinde,  with  part  of  Persia^ 
and  Cambaya,  on  which  they  have  the  fort  of  Bandel,.and  the 
island  of  Diu* 

TioLeJbur^  division,  from  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  to  Cape 
Comorin^  contains  what  is  properly  called  India,  including; 
part  of  Cambaya,  witii  the  Decttm,  Canara,  and  Malabar^  sub- 
ject to  several  princes.  On  this  coast  the  Portuguese  havc^ 
Damam,  Assarim,  Danu,  St  Oens,  Agazaim,  Maim,  Ma- 
nora,  Trapor,  Bazaim,  Tana,  Caranjn,  the  dty  of  Chaul, 
with  the  opposite  fort  of  Morro;  the  most  noble  city  of 
Y^GOA,  the  large,  strong,  and  populous  metropolis  of  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  l£e  east  This  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop^ 
who  is  primate  of  all  the  east,  and  is  the  residence  of  their 
viceroys ;  and  there  are  the  courts  of  inquisitioUk  exchequer^ 
and  chancery,  with  a  customhouse,  arsenal,  and  well-stored 
magazines.  The  city  of  Goa,  whidi  stands  in  an  island,  is  girt 
with  a  strong  wall,  and  defended  by  six  mighty  castles  cailed 
Dauguim,  )^n  Bias,  Bassoleoo,  Santiago  de  Agazaim,  Pan- 
guim,  and  Nuestra  Sennora  del  Cabo.  On  the  other  side  cf 
the  bar  19  the  castle  of  Bardes,  and  opposite  to  Dauguim  is 
the  fort  of  Norva,  with  a  considerable  town.  On  one  side  of 
die  idand  o^  Goa  is  that  of  Salseie,  in  which  is  the  fort  of 
Rachol.  Then  going  along  the  coast  are  the  forts  oi  Onor^ 
Batce}or»  'Mangabr,  Cananor  Cranganar^  CocbiOy  which  is 

■ft 
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ftlnflhopric;  and  near  Cape  Comorin,  the  town  and  fort  oT 
Coulan. 

The  fifth  division,  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  river 
.Ganges,  contains  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  on 
which  they  have  the  fort  of  Negapatam,  the  fort  and  city  of 
Meliapour,  which  is  a  bishopric,  formerly  named  after  St 
Thomasy  and  the  fort  of  Masulipatan. 

The  stJirth  division,  between  the  Ganges  aod  Cape  Cinea- 
pura,  contains  the  vast  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Pegu,  Tanaa^ 
serim,  and  others  of  less  note ;  where  the  Portuguese  have 
the  city  of  Malacca,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  their  last  pos* 
session  on  the  continent 

The  seventh  division,  from  Cape  Cinc^ura  to  Cape  Liam« 
po  in  China,  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Pam,  Lugor,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Cochin  China,  and  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  In  this  vast  extent  the  Portuguese  have  only  the 
island  and  city  of  Macao,  yet  trade  all  along  these  coasts. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Portuguese  possess  the  city  and 
fort  of  Columbo,  with  those  of  Manaar,  Gale,  and  others. 
Beyond  Malacca,  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Timor.  The  num- 
ber of  our  ports  in  all  this  great  track  is  above  fifty,  with 
twenty  cities  and  towns,  and  maiiy  dependent  villages. 

Much  might  be  said  of  Ceylon,  but  we  can  only  make 
room  for  a  short  account  of  that  famous  island^.  About 
500  years  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  heathen  king  of 
Tenacarii^  who  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  east,  banished 
nis  son  and  heir  Vigia  Jtajnh^  for  the  wickedness  and  depra- 
vity of  bis  conduct  The  young  man  put  to  sea  with  700  dis«- 
sipated  persons  like  himself,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Prea^ 
ture^  between  Trincomalee  and  Jafnapatam,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  was  not  then  inhabited,  but  abounded  in  de- 
iip;htful  rivers,  springs,  woods,  and  fruit-trees,  with  many  fine 
Jbirds,  and  numerous  animals.  These  new  colonists  were  so 
delighted  with  the  country,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
JLancaOi  which  signifies  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and,  indeed, 
h  is  still  consideied  as  the  delight  of  idl  the  east.  The  first 
town  they  built  was  Monto/a^  opposite  to  Manaar^  whence 
they  traded  with  Chvka  Rajdh,  the  nearest  king  on  the  con* 
tin^ent,  who  gave  his  daughter  as  wife  to  the  prince,  and  sup- 
plied his  companions  with  women.     He  likewise  sent  them 

labourei^ 

8  Tliif  is  supplied  from  a  former  portion  of  the  l^ortugueae  Ana,  YoL  0. 
p.  507. 
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labourers  anfl  artizans  to  *  forward  die  new  plantation ;  and 
seeing  Us  power  increasey  the  banished  prince  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  the  islands.  Bj)r  strangers  these  new  come 
people  were  named  GalaSf  signi^ing  banished  men  on  ac^ 
count  of  their  having  actually  been  banished  by  the  king  of 
TenacariL  Vigia  Rajah  died  without  children,  And  left  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  in  whole  lineage  it  continued  for  900 
years.  The  fertility  of  the  island,  and  the  fame  of  its  excelleht 
cinnamon,  drew  thither  the  Chinese^  who  intermarried  with 
the  Gala$i  from  which  mixture  arose  a  new  race,  called  td 
this  day  the  Chingalas^  or  Chingaiese,  who  are  very  powerful 
in  the  island,  being  subtle,  false,  and  cunning,  and  excellently 
adapted  for  courtiers. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  the  kingdom 
fell  to    Dambadine    Fandar    Pracura   Mahago^    who    was 
treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese,  afterwards  re* 
stored,  and  then  murdered  by  Alagexere^  who  usurped  the 
crown.     The  usurper  dying  ten  years  afterwards  without  is» 
sue,  two  sons  of  Dambadine  were  sent  for  who  had  fled  from 
the  tyrant.     Maha  Pracura  Mabago^  the  eldest,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  who  settled  his  court  at  Cda^  and  gave  the  domi- 
nion of  the  four  Carlos  to  his  brother.     MaJia  Praeura  was 
succeeded  by  a  grandson,  the  son  of  a  daughttir  who  was  mar* 
xied  to  the  Kajan  of  Cholca.     This  line  likewise  failed,  and 
Qjieta  Permal^  king  of  Jafhapatam,  was  raised  to  the  throne; 
on  which  he  assumed  the  name  or  title  of  Bocnegaboa^  or 
king  by  force  of  arms,  having  overcome  his  brother,  idio  was 
king  of  the  four  corlas.     His  son,  Caypura  Pandar^  succeed- 
ed, out  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  king  of  the  four  CorlaSf 
who  mounted  the  throne,  and  took  the  name  of  Jauira  Proi* 
cura  Magabo,    These  two  kings  were  of  the  royal  lineage, 
and  had  received  their  dominions  from  king  Mahfi  Pracura. 
After  Jauira^  his  son  Drama  Pracura  Magabo  succeeded^ 
who  reigned  when  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  route  by  sea 
to  India.    Afterwai*ds,  about  the  year  1500,  the  empire  of  - 
Ceylon  was  divided  by  three  brothers,  injto  three  separate 
kingdoms.     Bocnegababo  Pandar  had  Cota  /  Retgam  Pandar 
baa  Reigam  $  and  Madure  Pandar  had  Cheiiavaca. 

In  the  district  of  Dinavaca  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  there 
18  a  prodigiously  high  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Adam^  as 
aome  have  conceived  that  our  first  parents  lived  there,  and  that 
the  print  of  a  foot,  still  to  be  seen  on  a  rock  on  its  summit,  is 
his.    The  natives  call  this  Amala  Saripadi^  or  the  mountain 

of 
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of  the  fix)tetq».  Some  ^rings  rfmning  4€fwn  this  mountain 
iorm  a  pool  at  tke  bottom,  in  which  pilgrims  wash  themsdyeSp 
believisig  that  k  purifies  them  frcnn  sin.  The  rock  or  ^ton^ 
OD  the  top  resembles  a  tomb-stone^  and  the  print  of  the  foot 
aeems  not  artificial,  but  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the  same 
iBHinner  as  wboi  a  person  treads  upon  wet  day,  on  which  ac^ 
ooont  it  is  esteemed  miraculous.  Pilgrims  ot  all  sorts  resor^ 
thither  firom  all  ^  surrounding  countries,  even  £rom  Persia 
and  Chilian  and  having  purified  themselves  by  washing  in  the 
pool  bdow,  they  ao  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  near  which 
.bangs « hell,  whidi  diey  strike,  and  consider  its  sound  as  a 
fjmbol  of  thdr  havhi^  be^a  purified ;  as  if  ang  other  beU^  on 
oeing  struck^  *axndd  not  sound.  According  to  the  Datives, 
Drama  Rajah^  the  dob  of  an  ancient  king  of  the  island,  having 
done  penance  on  the  mountain  ak>ng  with  many  disciples, 
and  being  about  to  go  away^  left  the  print  of  his  loot  on  the 
rwk  as  a  memorial.  It  is  therefore  respected  as  the  relic  of 
a  saint,  and  their  conunon  name  for  this  person  is  Budam^ 
whkdi  signifies  the  wise  man.  Some  believe  this  saint  to  have 
beeQ  St  Josaphat^  but  it  was  more  likely  St  Thomas^  who  haa 
left  many  memorials  in  the  east,  and  even  in  the  westf  both  m 
]^asil  and  Baraguay. 

The  natural  woods  of  Ceylon  are  Uke  the  most  curious 
archands  and  gardens  of  Europe,  producing  citrons,  lemons, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  delicious  fruit*  It  abounds  in  cinna-* 
XQon,  cardamums,  sugar-canes^  honey,  and  hemp.  It  pro-^ 
duces  iron,  of  whicih  the  best  firelocks  in  the  east  are  made. 
It  abounds  in  precious  stones,  as  rubies,  sapphires,  cats-eyes, 
t<qiazes,  chrysolites,  amythests,  and  berijs.  It  has  manyi 
dvet-cats,  and  produces  the  noblest  elepliants  in  all  the  east» 
Its  rivers  and.  shores  abound  in  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and^ 
it  lias  many  ^ccellent  pc»ts  fit  for  the  largest  ships. 


End  of  the  Portvguese  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

▼0VAGB8  AND  TRAVEJit  IK  EGYPT,  WEU9  AEABIA)  ^^iSiA^AHn 
INDIA.     Jl)r  LUDOVJGO  VERViiSXAj  IN  150$  '• 

INTRaDUCTION. 

THIS  ancient  itinerary  into  the  -easl^  at  the  comnencer 
nent  of  the  sixteenUi  ceotury*  togetb^  vHii  the  sub-t 
sequent  chapter,  containing  the  peregrtnajtions  of  Cesai:  Fi^ 
derick,  about  60  jeers  later,  form  an  appropriate  supplement 
to  the  Portwgueae  transactions  in  India,  as  fiimishiag  a  gi\eat 
number  of  observations  respecting  the  countries,  people,  macH 
D^rs,  tustoms,  and  commerce  of  the  east  at  an  early  period. 
We  learn  from  the  BMiotheqve  UniverseUedes  VatfogeSf  I.  264| 
that  diis  itinerary  was  originally  published  in  ttaBftff  at  ¥enicft^ 
inJL5iSfi»  llie  version  fijiowed  on  the  present  occasion  wtm 
r^blished  in  old  English,  in  1811,  in  an  appendix  to  a  1*0^ 
(Rint  of  Hakluyt's  &.iily  Voyagee,  Travcxs,  and  DiacOi* 
V£Ai£6;  from  which  we  karn  that  it  ^as  translated  froaa  t^ 
tiOHne  into  EngUshe^  ly  Bichqrde  Edeit^  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  I57i6.  In  both  these  English  versions,  the  author 
is  named  Lewes  Vtrtommmusi  but  we  learn  from  the  BiU, 
Unin,  des  Vay^  that  his  real  aanie  was;  Ludovico  Verthema^ 
which  we  have  accordk^y  adc^ted  on  the  present  occasioii^ 
in  preference  to  the  latinized  denomination  used  by  Eden* 
AJtbough^  in  the  present  verdon,  we  ha?e  strictly  adhered  to 
the  ^ense  of  that  published  by  Eden  236  years  fuo,  k  haa 
appeared  mcire  useful,  and  more  consonant  to  the  plan  of  out 
Work,  to  render  the  antiquated  language  into  modem  Sngliilht 
Yet,  as  on  similar  occarions,  we  leave  the  Prejaoe  lafihe  Au^ 
that  exactly  iti  the  language  and  orthogrt^y  of  Eden^.  the 
origmal  tmndi^or* 

The  itinerary  is  vaguely  dated  in  the  title  as  of  the  year  1  SOS, 
but  we  learn  fiiom  the  text,  that  Verthema  set  out  upon  the  pil-* 
grima^  of  Mecca  fitxm  Damasoua  in  the  beginnisff  of  ^lil 
lW%r  flft^  having  resided  a  omsiderable  time  at  I)a8iaflcua 
to atoulne l)he langna^  prefaably  Arabic;  and  he  appeals  io 
haveiefi;  India  on liis .return  to  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Lisbon^  in  the  "end  of  1505.    Fram  some 

circumstances 

1  Haklttyt,  iv.  App.  pp,  547-HSls.    £d.  Load*  ISlO-ll* 
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circumstances  in  the  text,  but  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
commencement,  it  would  appear  that  Verthema  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mamelukes,  when  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  was  admitted  into  that  celebrated  military  band  at  Cairo^ 
after  making  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion.      He 
went  afterwards  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  from  Damascus  in 
Syria,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluke  Soldan  of 
£^31>t,  and  contrived  to  escape  or  desert  fi*om  Mecca.  By  some 
unexplained  means,  he  appears  to  have  become  the  servaiit  or 
slave  of  a  Persian  merchant,  though  he  calls  himself  his  com- 
panion, and  along  with  whom  he  made  various  extensive  pe- 
r^rinations  in  India^  At  length  he  contrived,  when  at  Cana- 
nore,  to  desert  again  to  the  Portuguese,  through  whose  means 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Europe. 

In  this  ithierary,  as  in  all  the  ancient  voyages  and  travels^ 
the  names  of  persons,  places,  and  tilings,  are  generally  given 
in  an  extremely  vicious  orthography,  often  almost  utterly  unin- 
telliffible,  as  tsJcen  down  orally,  according  to  the  vernacular 
mooes  of  the  respective  writers,  without  any  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  native  language,  or  the  employment  of  any  fixed 
feneral  standard.    To  avoid  the  multiplication  of  notes,  we 
ave  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect,  by  subjoining  those 
names  which  are  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  Euro- 
peans, founded  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
eastern  languages.     Thus  the  author,  or  his  translator  Eden, 
constantly  uses  Cayrus  and  Alcayr^  fo  rthe  modem  capital  of 
Egypt,  now  known  either  by  the  Arabic  denomination  Al  Cahi^ 
ra,or  the  European  designation  Cairo^  probably  formed  by  the 
Venetians  from  the  Arabic.    The  names  used  in  this  itinerary 
have  probably  been  fiirther  disguised  and  vitiated,  by  a  pr^ 
valent  fancr^  or  fashion  of  giving  latin  terminations  to  all 
Barnes  of  persons  and  places  m  latin  translations.    Thus^  even 
the  author  of  this  itinerary  has  had  his  modem  Roman  name, 
Verthema^  latinized  into  Vertomannus;  and  probably  the  Cairo, 
or  Cat^  of  the  Italian  original,  was  cmrupted  by  Eden  into 
Cayrus,  by  way  of  giving  it  a  latin  sound.    Yet,  while  we 
have  end^avoiured  to  give,  often  ocmjectnrally,  the  better,  or 
at  least  more  intelligible  and  new  customary  names,  it  seem- 
ed proper  to  retain  those  of  the  original  translation,  which 
we  believe  may  be  found  usefiil  to  >  our  readers,  as  ji  kind  of 
geographical  glossary  of  middle-age  terms. 

•  0{  Verthema  or  Vertoman?ius,  we  only  know,  from  the  title 
9f  the  translation  of  his  work  by  Eden,  that  he  was  a  gentle^ 

^     *  •      '  man 
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man  rfSome^  ftud  we  learn,  at  the  dose  of  hisjtinerary,  that 
lie  was  knighted  by  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India,  and  that 
his  patent  of  knighthood  was  confirmed  at  I^isbon,  by  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  full  title  pf  this  journal  or  itinerarVf 
as  given  by  the  original  translator,  i$  as  follows ;  by  which, 
ana  the  preface  of  me  author,  both  left  unaltered)  thelanguagie 
and  orthography  of  England  towards  the  end  of  the  sixte^itk 
century,  or  in  1576,  vmen  Eden  published  his  translation, 
will  be  sufficiently  illustrated. — Ed. 

The  Navigation  anp  VyAOE^  i 

OP 

Lewes  Vertomannus, 
Gentleman  of  the  cixie  of  RomBi 

to  the 
REeioNS  of  Arabia,  Egypte,  Persia,  Stria,  Ethiopia 

AND  East  India, 

Both  within  and  without  the  Ryuer  of  Ganges,  etc. 

In  the  Yeere  of  our  Lorbe  1503. 

conteyning 

Many  notable  and  straunge  thynges, 

both  hystoricall  and  naturaix. 

Translated  out  of  Latine  into  Englyshe, 

By  Richarde  Eden. 
In  the  Yeere  of  our  Lorde  \57S. 

THE  preface  of  THE  AUTHOR. 

There  haue  been  many  before  me,  who,  to  know  the  mi« 
tades  of  the  worlde,  haue  with  diligent  studie  read  dyuers  au« 
thoiirs  which  haue  written  of  such  thynges.  But  other  giuing 
more  credit  to  the  lyuely  voyce,  haue  been  more  desirous  to 
know  the  same,  by  relation  of  such  as  haue  traueyled  in  tboSe 
countreys,  and  seene  such  thinges  whereof  they  make  relationt 
for  that  in  many  bookes,  weathered  of  vncertaine  aucthoritie, 
are  mjrxt  false  thinges'with  true.  Other  there  are  so  greatty 
desirous  to  know  the  trueth  of  these  thinges,  that  they  can  in 
no  wyse  be  satisfied  vntyll,  by  theyr  owne  experience  they  haue 
^^unde  the  trueth  by  vyages  and  perigrinations  into  straunge 
countreys  and  people,  to  know  uieyr  maners,  feshions,  and 
customes,  -with  dyuers  thynges  there  to  be  seene :  wherein  the 
only  ready  ng  of  bookes  coiud  not  satisfie  tfaqrr  thirst  of  such 
knowledge,  but  rather  increased  the  same,  in  so  much  that 
they  £»md  not  with  k)sse  of  thqrr  goods  and  daunger  of  lyfe  to 
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atttilBple  great  vyages  to  dyuens  oouiitrey»,  'With  Witnesfie  of 
die^r  eyes  to  see  that  they  so  gr^tly  d*  sired  to  knowe.    The 
irlikfae  thyng  among  other  chaimced  vnto  me  ako^  for  as  often 
as  in  the  books  or  H>'^orie«  and  Cosmographie,  I  read  of 
sach  icianieylou8  thynges  whereof  they  make  mention  {[eq)e« 
eiaUy  of  thynges  in  the  east  parts  of  the  world],  there  waa 
aotiryng  that  eou]de  pacifie  my  vnquiet  mynde,  vntyll  I  bad 
With  nyne  eyes  seene  the  trueth  thereof 
,    I  know  that  some  there  are  indued  with  hygfa  knowledge^ 
mountyng  vnto  the  heaucns,    whiche  yvill  contempne  these 
our  wrytinges  as  base  and  humble^  by  cause  we  do  not  here^ 
after  tbeyr  maner,  with  hygh  and  subtile  inquisijtion  intreate 
of  the  motions  and  dispositions  of  tl)e  t^arres,  and  ffyue  reason 
of  theyr  woorkyng  on  thfe  earth,  with  theyr  motions,  retro- 
gradations,  directions,  mutations,  epicicles,  reuolutions,  in- 
dinfltions,  diuinattons,  reflexions,  and  mcfae  other  parteyning 
to  the  science  of  Astrdogie :  whych  certeynely  we  doe  not 
contempne,  but  greatly  prayse.      Bnt  measuryng  vs  with  our 
owne  foote,  we  will  leave  that  heanie  burden  o\  heauven  tp 
the  strong  shoulders  of  Atlas  and  Hercules :  and  only  creepyng 
Tpon  the  earth,  In  our  owne  pefson  behokJe  the  sittiations  of 
landes  and  regions,  with  the  maners  and  customes  of  men, 
and  variable  fourmes,   shapes,    natures,   and  properties  of 
beastes,  fruites,  and  trees,  eapecially  suche  as  are  among  the 
Arabians,  Persians,  Indians,  Ethiopians.     And  whereas  in  the 
searchyng  of  these  thynges  we  have  [thanked  be  God],  satis* 
fied  our  desire,  we  thinke  neuerthelesse  that  we  haue  done 
Ktfie^  €KCcp>te  we  should  communicate  to  other,  such  thynges 
as  we  haue  eecaie  and  had  experience  of,  that  they  lykewyse 
bgr  the  readyng  therc^  may  take  pleasure,  for  whose  sakes  we 
mve  written  this  king  and  dangerous  discourse,  of  thynges 
wfcych  we  haue  seene  in  dy  vers  regions  and  sectes  of  men^ 
de^iryng  nol^yng  more  then  tb^t  tne  trueth  may  be  knowen 
to  <them  tbtft  desyre  the  same.     But  what  incommpdities  and 
tlroGfbles  chaunced  vnto  me  in  -these  vj^ges^  as  hunger,  (hirst, 
oelde,  heate,  warres,  captiuitie,  terrours,  and  dyuers  other 
dnehe  danngers,  I  will  declare  bylhe  way  in  theyr*dtt^  places. 
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Secxiok  L       .    • 

,Of  the  Namgation  frem  Venice  to  Akxandria  in  Eggpi^  and 

Jram  thence  to  Damascus  in  Syria  ^« 

Shoui<d  any  one  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  my  engaging 
in  this  voyage^  I  can  give  no  better  reason  thap  the  ardent 
.desire  of  knowledge,  which  hath  inoved  me  and  many  others 
.  to  see  the  world  and  the  wonders  of  creation  which  k%  txidiAu* 
jLndf  as  other  known  parts,  of  the  world  had  been  already 
sufficiently  travelled  over  by  others,  I  was  determined  to  visit 
and  d('scribe  such  par^  as  were  not  sufficiently  known*  For 
which  ^reason,  with  the^grace  of  God|  and  calling  upon  hia 
holy  name  to  prosper  our  enterprise,  we  departed  from  Ve/iicc^ 
4md  with  prosperous  winds  we  arrived  in  few  daya  at  th^  citgr 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  desire  we  had  tQ  know  tbingjs 
more  strange  and  farther  off,  did  not  permit  us  to  remaia 
long  at  that  pl^ce ;  wherefore,  sailing  up  the  river  Nikf  we 
can^e  X/o  the  city  of  new  Babylon,  commonly  called  Cayrus  or 
Akayr^  Cairo  or.  Al-cahira^  called  also  Memphn  ii|  t^cient 
times. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  this  place  I  was  more  astonished  than 
I  can  well.esqprcss,  yet  on  a  more  intinic^le  obsiervatipii  it 
seemed  m\)ch  inferior  to  the  report  of  its  &me,  aif  in  extent  it 
seemed  not  larger  than  Rome,  though  much  more  populous* 
But  maoy  have  been  deceived  in. regard  to  its  size  by  the  jex* 
tensive  suburbsy  which  are  in  reali^  numerous  dispersed  vil* 
lages  with  fields  interspersed,  which  some  persons  have  thought 
to  belong  to  the  city,  though  they  are  from  two  to  thi:ee  mtk» 
distant^  ^d.  surround  it  on  all  sMles,  It  is  not  needful  to  ex- 
patiate in  this  place  on  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  city 
and  its  environs,  as  it  is  weU  known  that  the  inhabitants  ave 
Mahometans  and  Mamelukes ;  these  l^st  being  ChristiaBsi 
who  have  forsaken  the  true  faith  to  serve  the  Turks  and  M^ 
hoiiiietafiso  Those  of  that  description  who  used  to  i^rve  tht 
;B<4da0.of  jBi^ylon  in  £gypt»  or  QuIk)^  iot  former  timeb  h^hn 

.  .       ,  . thf 

1  To  accommodate  this  curious  article  to  our  mode  of  arrangement,  we 
liave  made  a  slight  alter^ion  of  the  nomenclature  of  its  subdiYisioas ; 
galling  those  in  this  version  Sections^  which  in  the  original  translation  of  Mr 
Eden  aire  denoniinated  chapters;  and  have  used  the  farther  freedom  af 
sometimei  tfarowmg  itverai  of  these  chapters  iata  one  sectioik-^B* 
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the  Turkish  oonquest,  used  to  be  called  Mameli&eSf  while 
such  of  them  as  served  the  Turks  were  denominated  Jeneteari 
or  Janisaries.  The  Mameluke  Mahometans  are  subject  to 
the  Soldan  of  Syria. 

As  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  Cairo,  and  the  Mame- 
luke soldiers  by  whom  it  is  occupied  are  well  known,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  respecting  them  in  this 
place.  Wherefore  departing  from  Babylon  in  Egypt^  or 
Cairo,  and  returning  to  Alexandria,  we  again  put  to  sea  and 
went  to  BermtOf  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria  Phoenicia,  in- 
habited by  Mahometans  and  abounding  in  all  things,  where 
we  remained  a  considerable  time.  This  city  is  not  encom- 
passed with  widk,  except  on  the  west  side  where  there  are 
walls  close  to  the  sea.  We  found  nothing  memorable  at  this 
place,  except  an  old  ruined  building  where  they  say  St  George 
delivered  the  kings  daughter  from  a  cruel  dragon  which  he 
slew,  and  then  restored  the  lady  to  her  father.  Departing 
from  thence  we  went  to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  is  two  days 
jKiil  to  the  east  of  Berynto.  It  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans, 
who  are  subject  to  the  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Syria  under 
the  Soldan.  The.  soil  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  very 
fertile,  and  as  it  carries  on  great  trade  this  city  abounds  in  all 
things.  Departing  from  thence  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Ccmagene  of  Syria,  commonly  called  Aleppo,  and  named  by 
our  men  Antioch  ^.  This  is  a  goodly  city,  which  is  situated 
under  mount  Taurus  and  is  subject  to  the  lieutenant  of  S|yria 
under  the  Soldan  of  E^pt.  Here  are  the  scales  or  ladders 
as  they  are  called  of  the  Turks  and  Syrians,  bt^ing  near  mount 
Olympus.  It  is  a  famous  mart  of  the  Azamians  and  Persians* 
The  Azamians  are  a  Mahometan  people  who  inhabit  Moso^ 
potamia  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 

"  Departing  from  Antioch  we  went  by  land  to  Damascus,  a 
journey  of  ten  days  $  but  mid-way  we  came  to  a  city  named 
Aman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  grows  a  great 
Quantity  of  gossaropine  or  cotton,  and  all  manner  of  pleasant 
fruits.  About  six  miles  from  Damascus  on  the  declivity  of  a  . 
mountain  is  a  city  called  Menin^  inhabited  by  Greek  chris* 
tians  who  are  subject  to  the  governor  of  Damascus*  At  that  ' 
place  there  are  two  fine  churches,   which  the  inhabitants  : 

allege  : 

s  This  18  a  gross  error^  as  Aleppo  is  above  SO  English  miles  N.  £.  and 
inland  from  Antioch.  From  the  sequel  it  is  evident  that  Antioch  is  the 
plade  meant  by  Vertomannus  in  the  text,  as  the  icates,  mart^  or  staple  of 
the  Syrian  trade.^£. 
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dlfige  were  built  by  Helena  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Con« 
atantine.  This  place  produces  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  per* 
fection,  eq)ecially  excellent  grapes,  and  the  gardens  are  wa- 
tered with  perpetual  fountains. 


Section  II. 

Of  tie  City  of  Damascus* 

DspAaTiNo  from  Menin  we  calne  to  Damasctis,  a  dty  so 
beautiful  as  surpasses  all  belief,  situated  in  a  soil  of  wonderful 
fisrtility.  I  was  so  much  delighted  by  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  this  citv  that  I  sojourned  there  a  consideraUe  time,  that  by 
learning  tne  language  1  might  inquire  into  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans  and  Mamelukes, 
with  a  great  number  of  Christians  who  follow  the  Greek- 
ritual.  It  maT  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Hexarckatus  or  comroailder  of  Damascus,  who  is  subject 
to  the  lieutenant  of  Syria,  which  some  call  sorya.  Th^:^  is 
a  very  strong  castle  or  fortress,  which  was  built  by  a  certain 
Etruscan  or  native  of  Florence  in  Tuscany,  while  he  was 
eaorci  .or  governor  of  Damascus,  as  appears  by  a  flower  of 
the  lily  graven  on  marble,  being  the  arms  of  Florence.  This 
castle  is  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  walls  with  four 
goodly  high  towers,  and  is  entered  by  means  of  a  drawbridge 
which  can  be  let  down  or  taken  up  at  pleasure.  Within,  this 
castle  is  provided  with  all  kinds  of  great  artillery  and  warlike 
ammunition,  and  has  a  constant  guard  of  fifty  Mamelukes, 
who  wait  upon  the  captain  of  the  castle  and  are  paid  by  the 
viceroy  of  Syria.  The  following  story  respecting  the  Flo-' 
rentine  exarci  or  governor  of  Damascus  was  related  to  me  by 
the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  Soldans  of  Syria  happened  to 
have  poison  administered  to  him,  and  when  in  search  of  a 
remedy  he  was  cured  by  that  Florentine  who  belonged  to  the 
•company  of  Mamehikes.  Owing  to  this  great  service  he 
grew  into  high  favour  with  the  Soidan,  who  in  reward  made 
nim  exarch  or  governor  of  Damascus  in  which  he  built  the 
before  mentioned  citadel  For  saving  the  life  of  their  Soidan 
tht9  man  is  still  reputed  among  them  as  a  saint,  and  after  hi& 
death  the  sovereignty  of  Damascus  returned  to  the  Syrians.  . 
The  Soidan  is  said  to  be  much  beloved  by  his  princes  and 
liords,  to  whom  he  is  ever  ready  to  grant  principalities  and 
.    .      *  governments. 
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goveffitaeDts^  resenrhig  slwagrs  to  hinitelf  the  yeo^lj  pgymi&at 
of  many  thousanda  of  those  pieoe&  of  gold  caiied  saraphos  oat 
serftfinest  and  any  one  who  nefflccts  paym«it  of  the  stipulated 
tribute  is  liable  to  be  immeoiately  put  to  death.  Ten  cxr 
twelve  of  the  chief  nublemen  or  governors  always  reside  with 
the  Soldan  to  assist  him  with  their  councils  and  to  carry  his 
orders  into  execution,  rfhe  Mameluke  government  is  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive  to  the  merchants  and  even  to  the  other 
Mahometan  inhahttasits  of  Damascus.  When  the  Soldan 
thinks  fit  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  any  of  the  nobles  or 
merchants,  he  gives  two  letters  to  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
in  one  of  which  is  centaioed  a  list  of  such  as  he  thinks  proper 
to  be  invited  into  the  castle,  and  in-  the  other  is  set  doien 
what  sum  the  Soldan  is  pleased  to  demand  from  his  sobgects  ; 
and  with  these  commands  they  immediately  »eomply.  Some^ 
times  however  the  nobles  are  of  such  power  that  they  refose 
to  attend  at  the  castle  when  summoned  f  and  knowing  that 
the  tyrant  will  offiar  them  violence,  tbej  often  escape  into  the 
dominions  of.  the:  Turkii.  We  have  noticed  that  the  watch** 
man  who  are  stationed  in  the  towers  do  not  give  warning  to 
the  guard  by  calling  out  aa  with  us,  but  by  means  of  drum» 
each  answering  the  other;  and  if  oiiy  of  the  centime  be 
asleq>  and  do  not  answer  the  beat  of  the  patcole  in  a  momeRt, 
he  is  immediately  committed  to  prison  for  a  whole  year^ 

This  city  is  well  built  and  wonderfully  populous^  much  fre- 
quented and  extremely  ridi,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds*  of  com- 
modities  and  provisions,  such  as  flesh,  corn,  and  fruits*  It 
has  fresh  damascene  grapes  all  the  year  round,  widi  ppmegra- 
natea,  oranges,  lemoos,  and  excellent  olive  trees ;  likewise  the 
finest  roses  I  ever  saw,  both-  red. and  white*  '  The  apfdes  are 
excellent,  but  tlie  pears.and  peadaes  are  unsavoury,  owing  aa 
is  said  to  too  much  moisture.  A  fine  clear  river  runs  past 
the  city,  which  is  ^o  well  supplied  with  wat«r  thstt  almost 
every  house  has  a  fountain  of  curious  workmanship,  many  of 
them  splendidly  omamented  with  embossed  or  carved  work. 
Otttwai*dly  their  heusesi  are  very  plain,  but  the  insides  are 
beautifully  adorned  with  various  ornianientsof  the  stone  espied 
cpiis  or  aerpenUne  marble.  The  city  contains  many  temples 
which  they  call  mosques,  the  most  bcauti&d  of  which  i&' built 
after  the  manner  of  St  Peters  at  Rome,  and  as  large,  only 
that  the  middle  has  no  roof  being  entirely  open,  all  the  rest 
cf  the  temple  being  vaulted.  This  temple  has  four  great 
double  gates  of  brass,  aisd  has  many  q»lendid  fountains  on  the 

inside^ 
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inside,  in  wliicfa  they  preserve  the  body  of  the  prophet  Z»» 
charias,  whom  they  hold  in  great  veneration.  There  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  many  decayed  canonicas  or  Christian 
churches,  having  much  fine  carved  work.  About  a  mile 
from  the  city  the  place  is  pointed  out  where  our  Saviour  spoke 
to  St  Paul,  saying,  **  Paul !  Paul !  why  persecutcst  thou  me  I'* 
at  which  place  all  the  Christians  who  die  in  the  city  are  bu- 
ried. The  tower  also  is  shewn  in  which  Paul  was  imprisoned^ 
which  joins  the  wall  of  the  city  ;  but  even  the  Mahometans 
do  not  attempt  to  shut  up  that  part  of  the  tower  through 
which  St  Paul  was  conducted  by  the  angel,  alleging  that  when 
they  close  it  up  over  night  it  is  found  open  agam  next  morn- 
ing. They  likewise  point  out  the  houses  in  which  they  say 
that  Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel,  which  are  in  a  certain  valley 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  but  6n  the  side  of  a  bill  skirting 
that  valley. 

The  Mamelukes  or  stranger  soldiers  who  inhabit  Dama^ 
cus  live  in  a  most  licentious  manner.     They   are  all   men 
who  have  forsaken  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  have  been 
purchased  as  slaves  by  the  governor  of  Syria.    Being  brought 
up  both  in  learning  and  warlike  discipline,  they  are  very 
active  and  brave  ;  and  all  of  them  whether  high  or  low,  receive 
regular  wages  from  the  governor,  being  six  of  those  pieces  of 
gold  called  serafines  monthly,  besides  meat  and  drink  for 
themselves  and  servants,  and  provender  for  their  horses ;  and 
as  they  shew  themselves  valiant  and  faithful  their  wages  are 
increased.     They  never  walk   singly  about  the  city,  which 
would  be  deemed  didionourable,  but  always  by  two  or  three 
together ;  and  if  th^  chance  to  meet  with  two  or  three  wo- 
men in  the  streets,  for  whom  even  they  are  in  use  to  wait  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  houses  as  the  women  frequent, 
licence  is  granted  to  such  as  first  meet  them  to  carry  them  to 
certain  taverns  where  they  abuse  them.     When  the  Mame- 
lukes attempt  to  uncover  the  faces  of  these  women,  they  strive 
all  they  can  to  prevent  being  known,  and  are  generally  allow* 
ed  to  go  away  without  having  their  veils  lifted.     Hence  it 
sometimes  happens,   when  they  think  to  have  abused  the 
daughter  of  some  nobleman  or  person  of  condition,  that  they 
have  fallen  in  with  their  own  wives,  as  actually  happened 
while  I  was  there.     The  women  of  Datnascus  bemitify  and 
adorn  themselves  with  great  attention,  wearing  silk  clothes, 
which  they  cover  with  an  outer  garment  of  cotton  as  fine  as 
ailk.    They  wear  white  buskins,  and  red  or  purple  «hoes, 
VOL.  vji.  p  having 
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haying  their  heads  decorated  with  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings, 
with  rings  on  their  fingers  and  splendid  bracelets  on  their 
arms.  They  marry  as  often  as  they  please^  as  when  weary 
of,  or  dissatisfied  with  their  husbands,  they  apply  to  the 
diief  of  their  religion,  called  the  cadj^^  and  request  of  him  to 
divorce  them,  which  divorcement  is  called  talacare  in  their 
language,  after  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new 
marriage ;  and  the  same  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  husbands. 
Some  say  that  the  Mahometans  have  usually  five  or  six  wives, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  l^arn  they  have  only  two  or  three.  They 
eat  openly  in  the  markets  or  fair^,  and  there  they  cook  all 
their  food,  living  on  the  fiesh  of  horses,  camels,  buifaloes, 
goats,  and  other  beasts,  and  use  great  Quantities  of  fresh 
cheese.  Those  who  st^ll  milk  drive  fiocks  ot  forty  or  fifty  she- 
goats  through  the  streets,  which  they  bring  to  the  doors  of 
those  who  buy,  driving  them  even  into  their  chambers,  though 
three  stories  high,  where  the  animals  are  milked,  so  that  every 
one  gets  their  milk  fresh  and  unadulterated.  These  goats 
have  their  ears  a  span  long,  and  are  very  fruitful.  They  use 
many  mushrooms,  as  there  are  often  seen  at  one  time  20  or  SO 
camels  loaded  with  mushrooms  coming  to  market,  and  yet  all 
are  sold  in  two  or  three  days.  These  are  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  from  Asia  Minor,  now  called 
Turkey,  Natolia,  or  Anatolia.  The  Mahometans  u.se  long 
loose  vestures  both  of  silk  and  cloth,  most  having  hose  or 
trowsers  of  cotton,  and  white  shoes  or  slippers.  When  any 
Mahometan  happens  to  meet  a  Mameluke,  even  though  the 
worthier  person,  he  must  give  place  and  reverence  to  the 
Mameluke,  who  woulH  otherwise  beat  him  with  a  stafi. 
Though  often  ill  used  by  the  Mahometans,  the  Christians 
have  many  warehouses  in  Damascus,  where  they  sell  variouB 
kinds  of  silks  and  velvets,  and  other  commodities. 


Sect.  III. 

Of  the  Journey  Jirom  Damascus  to  Mecca^  and  of  the  Mantiers 

of  the  Arabians. 

On  the  8th  of  April  1503,  having  hir^d  certain  camels  to 
go  with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  and  being  then  ignorant  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  with  whom  I  was  to  travel,  I 
entered  into  familiarity  and  friendship  with  a  certain  Mame- 
luke 
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luke  c^iilam  «Im>  had  fcndkcnoiir  fiuMi»  wilhwhoin  I  agreed 
for  the  ezpenoes  of  mj  joumcj,  and  who  supplied  me  widi 
apparel  likediat  worn  fav the  Uamdnkes,  and  gave  me  a  good 
horse,  so  that  I  wait  in  his  company  along  with  other  Marne* 
lukes.     This  advantage  cost  me  much  money  and  many  gifta* 
Thus  entering  on  our  journey,  we  came  in  three  days  to  a 
place  called  Mezaris^  where  we  tarried  other  three  days  that 
the  merchants  might  provide  all  necessaries  for  the  journey^ 
and  especially  camels.     There  is  a  certain  prince  called  Zam^ 
bei,  of  great  power  in  Arabia,  who  had  three  brothers  and 
four   sons.     This  prince  possessed  40,000  horses,   10,000 
mares^  and  4000  camels,  which  he  kept  in  a  country  two  days 
journey  in  extent.     His  power  is  so  great,  that  he  is  at  war 
with  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  and  the 
prince  of  Jerusalem  all  at  once.     His  chief  time  of  robbi m 
and  plundering  is  in  harvest,  when  be  often  falls  tmexpeet^m 
on  the  Arabians,  invading  their  lands  and  earnrir^  uwMy  HtJir 
wheat  and  barley,  employing  himself  cootinaalljr  mwtdstUffjf 
incursions.     When  his  mares  are  weaiy  with  eontmuA  t  iff» 
ning,  he  stops  to  rest  them,  and  give»  them  camels  f$M^  to 
driuk,  to  relreah  and  cool  ihem  $&er  thdr  (stii§pt€^    T^^sfm 
mares  are  of  most  wonderful  swiftness^  aud  when  1  mm  ii*km 
they  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  to  t%a^    In  tiding  tiufitff  Art^ 
bians  only  cover  their  horses  with  dolhs  or  wuUf  a#>d  their 
own  clothing  is  confined  to  a  Mogle  vestjire  cofneM«hat  \iiui  ir 
petticoat,     llieir  weapons  are  long  lances  or  durU  aoade  id 
reeds,  ten  or  twelve  cubits  loog^  pointed  with  ir^jti  and  (rmfj^'^ 
ed  with  fllk.      The  men  are  despicable  looking  people,  of 
small  stature,  of  a  colour  between  Uack  and  yellow,  iiiiich 
we  call  olive,   having  voices  like  women,  and  long  black 
hair  flowing  on  their   shoulders.      They  are   more  nume^ 
rous  than  can  well  be  believed,  and  are  continually  at  war  a^ 
mong  themselves.      They  inhabit  the  mountains^  and  have 
certain  times   appointed   for   going   out  on  prcdatoiy  ex- 
cursions, when  tliey  march  in   troops  in  great  order,  cs^rv" 
ing  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  goods/ 
Their  houses  or  tents  rather  are  carried  on  camels,  having  no 
other  houses,  but  dwelling  always  in  tents  like  soldiers.    Tnese 
tents  are  made  of  wool,  and  look  black  and  filthy. 

On  the  1  Jth  of  April  we  departed  from  Mezaristothenum- 
l>er  of  40,000  men  with  35,000  camels,  having  only  sixty 
Mamelukes  to  guide  and  guard  us  We  were  regularly  mar* 
shaUed  for  the  march  into  a  van  and  main  body,  with  two 

wings 
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wings,  in  which  oixler  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  always  travel 
in  these  regions.  From  Damascus  to  Mecca  is  a  journey  of 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Departing  from  Mezaris  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  that  day  till  the  twenty^second  hour  of  the 
day  Then  our  captain  or  Agmirus  ',  having  given  the  ap- 
pointed signal,  the  whole  caravan  immediately  hiuted  and  dis- 
burdened the  camels,  two  hours  only  being  allowed  for  rest  and 
refreshment  for  the  men  and  beasts.  Then  upon  a  new  signal 
the  camds  were  all  reloaded,  and  we  resumed  our  march. 
Every  camel  has  for  one  feed  five  barley  loaves,  raw  and  not 
baked,  as  large  as  pomegranates.  We  continued  our  second 
days  journey  uke  the  first,  all  day  and  night,  from  sun-rise  to 
the  twentv-second  hour  of  the  daVf  and  this  was  the  constant 
and  r^ular  order.  Every  eighth  day  they  procure  water  by 
digging  the  ground  or  sand,  though  sometimes  we  found  welb  ^ . 
and  cisterns.  Likewise  after  every  eight  day,  they  rest  two  V 
days,  that  the  camels  and  horses  may  recover  strength. 
Eveiy  camel  bears  an  incredible  load,  being  equal  to  diat 
which  is  borne  by  two  strong  mules. 

At  every  resting-place  at  the  waters,  they  are  always  obliged 
to  defend  themselves  against  vast  numbers  of  Arabians,  but 
these  conflicts  are  hardly  ever  attended  with  bloodshed,  inso- 
much that  though  we  often  fought  with  them,  we  had  only 
one  man  slain  during  the  whole  journey,  these  Arabians  are 
80  weak  and  cowaraly  that  our  threescore  Mamelukes  have 
often  driven  50,000  Arabians  before  them.  Of  these  Mame- 
lukes, 1  have  often  seen  wonderiul  instances  of  their  expert- 
ness  and  activity.  I  once  saw  a  Mameluke  place  an  apple  on 
the  head  of  his  servant  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  paces,  and 
strike  it  off  from  his  head,  another  while  riding  at  full 
speed  took  the  saddle  from  his  horse,  and  carried  it  some 
time  on  his  head,  and  put  it  again  on  the  horse  without 
checking  his  career. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  days  journey  we  came  to  the  valley  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorra,  which  we  found,  as  is  said  in  the  holy 
scripture,  to  retain  the  ruins  of  the  destroyed  city  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  God's  wrath.  I  may  affirm  that  there  are  three 
dties,  each  situated  on  the  declivity  of  three  separate  hills^ 

and 

1  'Phe  Emir  Hajh  or  captain  of  the  pilgriraage,  which  name  of  office  ts 
transposed  in  the  text  to  Haji-einur»  corrupted  jigmirf  and  latinized  Agxni- 
rus. — E.. 
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and  the  ruins  do  not  seem  above  three  or  four  cubits  high^ 
among  which  is  seen  something  like  blood,  or  rather  like  red 
wax  mixed  with  eartli.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  these  people 
were  addicted  to  horrible  vices,  as  testified  by  the  barren,  dry„ 
filthy  unwholesome  region,  utterly  destitute  of  water.  These 
people  were  once  fed  with  manna  sent  from  heaven,  but  abus- 
ing the  gifts  of  God  they  were  utterly  destroyed.  Departing 
about  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  about  thirty  of  our  com- 
pany  perished  for  want  of  water,  and  several  others  were  over* 
whelmed  with  sand.  A  little  farther  on  we  found  water  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  and  there  halted*  Early  next  morning 
there  came  to  us  24,000  Arabians,  who  demanded  money 
from  us  in  payment  of  the  water  we  had  taken,  and  as  we 
refused  them  any  money,  saying  that  the  water  was  the  free 
gift  of  God  to  all,  we  came  to  blows.  We  gathered  ourselves 
together  on  the  mountain  as  the  safest  place,  using  our  camels 
as  a  bulwark,  all  the  merchants  and  their  goods  being  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  camels,  while  we  fought  mannjly  on 
every  side.  The  battle  continued  for  two  days,  when  water 
failed  both  with  us  and  our  enemies,  who  encompassed  the 
mountain  all  round,  continually  ccilling  out  that  they  would 
break  in  among  our  camels.  At  length  our  captain  assembled 
all  the  merchants,  whom  he  commanded  to  gather  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  to  be  given  to  the  Arabians  :  but  on 
receiving  that  sum  they  said  it  was  too  little^  and  demande4 
ten  thousand  pieces  and  more  for  the  water  we  had  taken. 
Whereupon  our  captain  gave  orders  that  every  man  in  the 
caravan  who  could  bear  arms  should  prepare  for  batde.  Next 
morning  our  commander  sent  on  the  caravan  with  the  unarm- 
ed pilgrims  inclosed  by  the  camels,  and  made  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  with  our  small  army,  which  amounted  to  about 
three  hundred  in  all.  With  the  loss  only  of  one  man  and  a 
woman  on  our  side,  we  completely  defeated  the  Arabians  of 
whom  we  slew  1500  men.  This  victory  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  that  the  Arabians  are  almost  entirely  unarm** 
ed  being  almost  naked,  and  having  only  a  thin  loose  vesture^ 
while  their  horses  are  very  ill  provided  for  battle,  having  no 
saddles  or  other  caparisons^ 

•  Continuing  our  march  after^this  victory,  we  came « in  eight 
days  to  a  mountain  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  which 
was  inhabited  by  about  5000  Jews.  These  were  of  very  small 
^ts^tiire,  bardl}^  e3$:pee4ing  five  or  six  spans  In  height,  and  some 

much 
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much  less'.  They  have  small  shrill  voices  like  women,  and 
are  of  very  dark  complexions,  some  blacker  than  the  rest 
Their  only  food  is  the  flesh  of  goats.  They  are  all  circum* 
cised  and  foUow  the  Jewish  law,  and  when  any  Mahometan 
falls  into  their  hands  they  flea  him  alive.  We  found  a  hole  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  out  of  which  there  flowed  an  abundant 
source  of  water,  at  which  we  laded  1 6,000  camels,  giving  great 
oflbnce  to  the  Jews*  These  people  wander  about  their  moun- 
tain like  so  many  goats  or  deer,  not  daring  to  descend  into 
the  plain  for  fear  of  the  Arabians.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  we  found  a  small  grove  of  seven  or  eight  tbom 
trees,  among  which  we  found  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  which 
were  to  us  a  great  rarity,  as  during  our  long  journey  hitherto 
we  had  seen  neither  beast  nor  bird* 

Proceeding  two  days  journey  from  the  mountain  of  the 
Jews,  we  came  to  Medinatkalhabi^  or  Medina.  Four  miles 
from  this  city  we  found  a  well,  where  the  caravan  rested  and 
remained  for  a  whole  day,  that  we  might  wash  ourselves  and 
put  on  clean  garments  to  appear  decently  in  tlie  city.  Me- 
pina  contains  about  three  hundred  houses  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  is  well  peopled,  being  surrounded  by  bulwarks  of  earth. 
The  soil  is'  utterly  barren,  except  at  about  two  miles  from 
the  city  there  are  about  fifty  palm  trees  which  bear  date$.  At 
^hat  place,  beside  a  garden,  there  is  a  water-^course  which 
runs  into  a  lower  plaiil,  where  the  pilgrims  are  accustomed  to 
water  their  camels.  I  had  hero  an  opportunity  to  refute  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  the  tomb  or  coiiin  of  the  wicked  Mahomet 
is  at  Mecca,  and  hangs  in  the  air  without  support.  For  I  tar-p 
ried  here  three  days  and  saw  with  my  owoi  eyes  the  place 
where  Mahomet  was  buried,  which  is  here  at  Medipa,  and 
not  at  Mecca.  On  presenting  ourselves  to  enter  the  Meschita 
or  mosque,  which  name  they  give  to  all  their  churches  or 
temples,  we  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  unless  along  with  a 
companion^  little  or  great,  who  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads 
us  to  the  plape  where  they  say  that  Mahomet  is  buried.  His 
*  '  temple 

2  This  account  of  the  stature  of  the  Jewish  tribe  cannot  fail  to  be  muck 
exaggerated,  otherwise  the  text  Riust  have  been  corrupted  at  this  pl^e^ 
as  ve  cannot  y^eW  conceive  of  a  trib^  in  Arabia  not  exceeding  four  feet  two 
inches  in  average  height. — ^E.  ♦ 

5  ^his  name  ought  probably  to  have  been  written  Medinat-al-habi,  and 
is  assuredly  the  holy  city  of  Medina,  in  which  Mahomet  was  buried.-r-£. 

4  This  seems  to  refer  to  some  official  residents  of  Medinai  who  must  ac- 
company the  pilgrims  ia  their  visits  to  the  holy  placesi  probably  for  profit.*?- 
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temple  is  vaulted,  being  about  100  paces  long  by  80  in  breadth^ 
and  is  entered  by  two  gates.  .It  consists  oFtbree  pairallel  vaults^ 
which  are  supported  by  four  hundred  pillars  of  white  bricksy 
and  within  are  suspended  about  three  thousand  lamps.  In 
the  inner  part  of  tliis  mosque  or  temple  is  a  kind  of  tower 
five  paces  in  circuit,  vaulted  on  every  side,  and  covered  with 
a  large  cloth  of  silk,  which  is  borne  up  by  a  grate  of  copper  cu- 
riously wrought,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  paces  on  every 
side  from  the  tower,  so  that  this  tower  or  tomb  is  only  seen 
as  through  a  lattice  by  the  devout  pilgrims.  This  tomb  is  situ* 
ated  in  an  inner  building  toward  the  left  hand  from  the  great 
mosque,  in  a  chapel  to  which  you  enter  by  a  narrow  gate. 
On  every  side  of  these  gates  or  doors  are  seen  many  books  in 
the  manner  of  a  library,  twenty  on  one  side,  and  twenty-five  on 
the  other,  which  contain  the  vile  traditions  of  Mahomet  and 
his  companions.  Within  this  chapel  is  seen  a  sepulchre  in 
which  they  say  that  Mahomet  lies  buried  with  hi^  principal  com- 
panions, Nabi^  Bttbacar^  Otkomar^  Aumar^  and  Fatoma^  Maho- 
mvet,  who  was  a  uative  Ailabian,  was  their  chief  captain.  Hali 
or  All  was  his  son  in-law,  for  he  took  to  wite  bis  daughter 
Ftttima.  Bubacar  or  Abubeker,  was  as  they  say  exalted  to  be 
chief  councillor  and  governor  under  Mahomet,  but  was  npt 
honoured  with  the  office  of  apostle  or  prophet.  Othof»ar  and 
Aumar^  Othoman  and  Omar,  were  chief  captains  in  the  army 
of  Mahomet.  Every  one  of  these  have  particular  books  con- 
taining the  acts  and  traditions  which  relate  to  them,  whence, 
proceed  great  dissentions  and  discords  of  religion  and  man- 
ners among  these  vile  people,  some  of  whom  adhere  to  one 
doctrine  and  some  to  another,  so  that  they  are  divided  into . 
various  sects  among  themselves,  and  kill  each  other  like  beasts^ 
upon  quarreb  respecting  their  various  opinions,  all  equally 
faisCf  having  ^aij»  tjieir  several  patrons,  doctors^  and  saints^ 
as  they  call  them.  This  also  is  the  chief  cause  of  war  between 
the  Sophy  of  Persia  and  the  grand  Turk,  bo^  of  whom  are 
Mahometan^,  yet  they  live  in  continual  and  mortal  hatred  of 
each  other  for  the  maintenance  pf  their  resp^^ive  sects,  saints, 
and  apostles,  every  one  thinb:ing  their  own  the  bes^  . 

.  The  first  evening  th^t  we  came  to  Medina,  our  captain,  or 
Emir  of  the  pilgrimage,  sent  for  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple, 
and  declared  that  the  sole  object  of  his  coming  thither  was  to 
visit  the  sepulchre  and  body  of  the  J^abi  or  prophet,  as  they 
usually  call  Mahomet,  and  that  be  understuoa  the  price  gene- 
rally 
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rally  paid  for  being  admitted  to  a  sight  of  these  mysteries  was 
four  thousand  gold  sa-qfineSn     lie  told  him  likewise  that  he 
h'ad  no  parents,  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  kindred,  wife,  nor 
children  ;  that  he  had  not  come  hither  to  purchase  any  mer- 
chandise, such  as  spices,  bdcca^y   ^ikenard,  or  jewels,  but 
merely  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  from  pure  zeal  for  re- 
ligioi),  and  was  therefore  exceedingly  desirous  to  see  the  body 
of  the  prophet.  To  this  the  priest  answered  in  apparent  anger, 
*^  Darest  thou,  with  those  eyes  with  which  thou  hast  comtnit-- 
ted  so  many  abominable  sins,  presume  to  look  on  him  by  whom 
God  created  heaven  and  earth  ?**  The  captain  replied  that  he 
spoke  true,  yet  prayed  him  thut  he  might  be  permitted  to  see 
the  prophet,  when  he  would  instantly  have  his  eyes  thrust  ont, 
llien  answered  the  Side  or  chief  priest,  "  Prince !  I  will 
freely  communicate  all  things  to  you.     It  is  undeniable  that 
our  hbly  prophet  died  at  this  place  |  but  he  was  immediately 
borri6'aS>^ay  by  angels  to  heaven  and  there  received  amon^f 
them  as  their  C(|uial."   Our  captain  then  asked  where  Avas  mow 
Jbsus'Chtist  tire  son  of  Mary,  and  the  Side  said  that  be  wab  at 
the  feet  of  Mkhom^:  To  which  the  captain  replied  that  be 
was  satisfied,  and  wished  for  no  more  information.  After  this^ 
cbmirig  out  of  th^  temple,  he  said  to  us,  *•  See  I  pray  yoa 
for  what  stutf  Twoiild  have  paid  three  thousand  seirt^nes  of 
gbid  ?       '  *  :    ' 

That  same  evening  at  almost  three  o'clock  of  tbe*  night ^, 
ten  or  twelve  elders  of  the  city  came  into  the  encampment  of 
our' caravan,  close  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  nm- 
riiiiff  abotit  like  madmen,  they  ipontinuailly  cried  outakMid^ 
«*  Mahon^et  the  apostle  of  Gted  shall  rise  again:  Oprophet  m 
God  thou  shalt '  rise  again.  God  harve  mewy  upon  ws !"  A- 
l^ined  by  these  cries,  our  captain  and  all  of-  us  sei^d  our 
weapdiid  in  all  haste^  suspecting  that  the'  Arabians  had  come 
to  toi)  6ixr  caravan.  On  demanding  the  reason  of  all  this  out- 
cry ,^  foy  they  cried  out  asr  is  done  by=  the  Christians  when  any 
miraculous  event  bccursj  the  elders  answei^,  ♦•  8$m  you  not 
the  light  which' shone  from  the  sepukhreof  tlie  prophet?** 
Then  said  dne  df '  the  elders,  ^'Ape^Jyott  slaves  f'  meaning 
thereby  *  bought  ihen '  6r  Mamelukeis^^  and  when  oiir  cap- 
tain answered  tha£^  w^  were  Mariiehikes,  Ae  elder  replied, 

VYou 

5  This  word  is  obviously  ierriesj  and  signifies;  cofiee.-^£  • 
\  ^  Counting  from  sun-set  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians.— -1^. 
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«*  You,  my  lords,  being  new  to  the  firith,  and  not  yet  folljr 
confirmed  in  the  religion  of  our  holy  prophet,  cannot  see  these 
heavenly  things.**  To  which  our  captain  answered,  ^  O! 
you  mad  and  insensate  beasts  !  I  thought  to  have  given  you 
three  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  now  I  shall  give  you  no^ 
thing,  you  dogs  and  progeny  of  dogs  ?'•  Now,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  pretended  miraculous  light  which  was  seen 
to  proceed  from  the  sepulchre,  was  merely  occasioned  by  a 
flame  made  by  the  priests  in  the  open  part  of  the  tower  foiw 
merly  mentioned,  which  they  wished  to  impose  on  us  as  am!*' 
racle.  After  this  our  commander  gave  orders  that  none  of 
the  caravan  should  enter  into  the  temple.  Having  thus  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  can  assuredly  declare  that  there  is  neither 
iron  nor  steel,  nor  magnet  stone  by  which  the  tomb  of  Maho- 
met is  made  to  hang  in  the  air,  as  some  have  falsely  imagined, 
neither  is  there  any  mountain  nearer  to  Medina  than  four 
miles.  To  this  city  of  Medina  corn  and  all  other  kinds  of 
victuals  are  brought  from  Arabia  Felix,  Babylon  or  Cairo  in 
i^^t,  and  from  Ethiopia  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is 
about  four  days  journey  from  the  city. 

Haviilg  remained  three  days  in  our  encampment  on  tbe  out- 
side of  l&dina  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves  and  our  animals, 
and  being  satisfied,  or  disgusted  gather,  by  the  vile  and  abo- 
minable trumperies,  deceits,  apd  hj'pocritical  trifles  of  the  Ma- 
hometan dehisions,  we  determined  to  resume  our  journey  | 
and  procuring  a  pilot  or  guide,  who  might  dfrect  our  way  by 
means  of  a  chart  and  mariners  box  or  compass,  as  is  used  at  sea, 
we  bent  our  journey  towards  the  west,  where  we  found  a  fair 
-^vell  or  fountain  whence  flowed  an  abundant  stream  of  water, 
and  where  w^  and  our  beasts  were  satisfied  with  drink.  Ao" 
cording  to  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants,  this  region  was 
formerryr  burnt  up  with  drought  and  sterility,  till  the  evanc^e- 
list  St  Mark  procured  this  fountain  from  God  by  miracle.  We 
came  into  the  sea  of  sand  before  our  arrival  at  the  mountain 
of  the  Jews,  formerly  mentioned,  and  in  it  we  journeyed  three 
days  and  nights  ^  This  is  k  vast  plain  covered  all  over  by; 
white  sand  to  fine  almost  as  flour ;  and  if  by  etil  chance  any 
one  travels  south  while  the  wind  blows  to  the  north,  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  drifted  sand.  Evoi  with  the  wind  favour- 
nble,  or  blowing  in  the  direction  of  thdr  journey,  the  pilgHms, 
are  apt  to  scatter  and  disperse,  as  they  canhot  see  each  other 
at  ten  paces  distance.  For  this  reason  those  who  travel  across 
the  sea  of  sand  fire  enclosed  in  wooden  cages  on  the  backs  of 

pamelsi 
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ctmelsy  and  are  guided  by  experienced  pilots  by  chart  and 
coiupassy  as  mariners  on  the  ocean.  la  this  journey  many  pe- 
rish by  thirsty  and  many  by  drjnking  witli  too  much  avidity 
when  they  fall  in  with  wells-  Owing  to  this  Mornia  is  found  in 
these  sanosy  being  the  flesh  of  such  as  have  been  droumed  in 
the  sea  of  sandf  which  is  there  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sttn»  and  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  sand  preventing  putre- 
&ction»  This  Momia  or  dried  flesh  is  esteemed  medicinal  $  but 
there  is  another  and  more  precious  kind  of  Mornia^  being  the 
dried  and  embalmed  bodies  of  kings  and  princes,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  all  times  from  corrupting. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  the  sand  rises, 
and  is  driven  againt^t  a  certain  mountain,  which  is  a  branch 
from  Mount  Sinai  $  and  in  that  place  we  found  certain  pil- 
lars artificially  wrought,  which  are  called  Januan.  On  the 
left  hand  side  of  that  mountain,  and  near  the  highest  sum- 
mit, there  is  a  cave  or  den,  to  which  you  enter  oy  an  iron 
gate,  and  into  which  cave  Mahomet  is  said  to  have  retired 
for  meditation.  While  passing  that  mountain,  we  heard 
certain  horrible  cries  and  loud  noises,  which  put  us  in  great, 
fear.  Departing  therefore  from  the  fountain  of  St  Mark, 
we  continued  our  journey  for  ten  day»,  and  twice  in  that 
time  we  had  to  fight  against  fifty  thousand  Arabians.  At 
length,  however,  we  arrived  at  jViecca^  where  we  found  eve- 
ry Uiing  in  confusion,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  between 
two  brothers  yiho  contended  for  the  kingdom  of  Mecca* 


Section  IV. 

Observations  of  the  Author  durifig  his  residence  at  Mecca^ 

Th£  famous  city  of  Mepba  or  Mecca  is  populous  and  .well 
built,  in  a  round  fbrmi  having  six  thousand  bouses  as  well 
built  as  those  in  Rpme,  some  pf  which  have  cost  three  or 
four  thousand  pieces  of  gold*  It  has  no  walls,  being  pro- 
tected or  fortined  as  it  were  op  fill  sides  by  mountains,  over 
one  of  which,  about  ^wo  furlongs*  frpm  the  city,  the  road  is 
cut  by  which  we  descended  into  the  plain  below ;  but  there 
are  three  other  entries  through  (he  mountains.  It  is  under 
the  dominion  of  a  sultan^  aoe  pf  four  brethren  of  the  pro- 
geny of  Mahomet,  who  is  ^utyept  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt» 
but  his  other  three  brother^  ajre  pontinually  fit  war  with  him* 

On 
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On  the  1 8th  day  of  May,  descending  from  the  befere-men* 
tioned  road  obliquely  into  the  plain,  we  came  to  Mecca  by 
the  north  side  On  the  south  side  of  the  city  th^e  are  two 
mountains  very  near  each  other,  having  a  very  narrow  inter- 
vening valley,  which  is  the  way  leading  to  Mecca  on  that 
side.  To  the  east  there  is  a  similar  valley  between  two  other 
mountains,  by  which  is  the  road  to  a  mountain  where  they 
sacrifice  to  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Isaac,  which  hill  or 
mount  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  MeccRt  and  is  about  three 
stone  throws  in  height,  being  all  of  a  stone  as  hard  as  mar- 
ble, yet  is  not  marlje.  On  the  top  of  this  mount  is  a 
temple  or  mosque,  built  after  their  manner,  having  three  en- 
trances. At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  two  great  cisterns, 
which  preserve  water  free  froni  coiTuption :  one  of  these  is 
reserved  for  the  camels  belonging  to  the  caravan  of  Cairo, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  Damascus.  These  cisteros  are  fil- 
led by  rain  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  great  way  oflE  We 
shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  sacrifices  •  performed  at  this 
mountain,  and  must  now  retiurn  to  Mecca. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  caravan  from  Metnphis,  or 
Babylon  of  Egypt,  which  had  arrived  eight  days  before  u% 
coming  by  a  difierent  way,  and  consisted  of  64^000  camels, 
with  a  guard  of  an  hundred  Mamelukes.  This  city  of  Mecca 
is  assuredly  cursed  of  God,  for  it  is  situated  in  a  most  barren 
spot,  destitute  of  all  manner  of  fi*uit  or  corn,  and  so  burnt 
up  with  drought,  that  you  cannot  have  as  much  water  for 
twelve  pence  as  will  satisfy  one  person  for  a  whole  day.  Mos( 
part  of  their  provisions  are  brought  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  by 
the  Red  Sea,  or  Mare  Etythreum  of  the  ancients,  and  islaadr 
ed  at  the  port  of  Gidat  Joddah  or  Jiddah,  which  |s  aboup 
forty  miles  fi-om  Mecca.  The  rest  of  their  provisions  ar^ 
brought  from  the  Happy  Arabia^  or  Arabia  Fekxj  jso  n^ed 
from  its  fruitiulness  in  comparison  with  the  other  two  divi- 
sions, called  Petiea  and  Desertay  or  the  StoB^  arid  Desert 
Arabias,  They  also  get  much  com  /rom  Ethiopia.  At 
Mecca  we  found  a  prodigious  multitude  of  strangers  who 
were  peregrines  or  pilgrims  $  some  firom  Syria,  others  firom 
Persia,  and  others  from  both  the  Indies,  that  is,  from  India 
on  this  side  the  river  Ganges,  and  also  from  the  farther  India 
beyond  that  river.  During  my  stay  of  twenty  days  at  Meo^ 
ca,  I  saw  a  most  prodigious  numb^  and  variety  of  people^ 
infinitely  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  seen.  This  vast 
concourse  of  strangi^rs  of  ^lapy  natipns  and  cpi^itries  resort 

thithef 
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thkber  from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  for  trade,  and  to 
ebcain  pardon  of  their  sins  by  discharging  a  vow  of  pilgrimage. 
From  India,  both  on  this  side  and  beyond  tlie  Ganges, 
they  bring  fer  sale  precious  stones  pearls  and  spices ;  and 
especially  from  that  city  of  the  greater  India,  which  is  named 
Bangella  '  they  bring  much  gossampyne  cloth  *  and  silk. 
They  receive  spices  also  from  Ethiopia^;  and,  in  short,  this 
dty  oir  Mecca  is  a  most  famous  and  plentiful  mart  of  many 
Yich  and  valuable  commodities.  But  the  main  object  for 
ivhich  pi^rims  resort  thither  from  so  many  countries  and  na« 
licms,  i$^,  lo  purchase  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  tl)e  city  there  is  a  temple  after  the  manner  of  the  coli- 
seum or  amf^hitheatre  of  Rome,  yet  not  built  of  marble  or 
liewn  stone,  "being  only  of  burnt  bricks.  Like  an  amphi- 
theatre, it  hm  ninety  or  an  hundred  gates,  and  is  vaulted 
over.  It  is  entered  on  every  side  by  a  descent  of  twelve  steps, 
and  in  its  porch  is  the  mart  for  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
lit}  the  walls  of  the  entry  being  gilt  over  in  a  most  splendid 
manner.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  temple  under  the  vaults, 
IJIere  Is  always  to  be  seen  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  ;  as 
diei^  are  generally  five  or  six  thousand  in  that  place,  who 
deal  solely  in  sweet  ointments  and  perfumes,  among  which 
especially  is  a  certain  most  odoriferous  powder,  with  which 
dead  bodies  are  embalmed.  From  this  place  all  manner  of 
ddi^tful  perfumes  are  carried  to  all  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, fai^  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  );he  shops  of 
our  apothecaries.    - 

♦  On  the  29fdi  day  of  May  yearlv,  the  pardons  begin  to  be 
diirtributed  in  the  temple  after  the  following  manner  :  The 
temple  is  entirely  open  in  the  middle,  and  in  its  centre  stands 
a  turret  fifbout  six  paces  in  circumference,  and  not  exceeding 
the- height  of  a  man,  which  is  hung  all  round  with  silken 
tapestry.  This  tiatfret-or  cell  is  entered  by  a  gate  of  silver,  on 
each  side 'of  which  are  vessels  full  of  precious  balsam,  which 
the  inhabitants  t^ld  us  was  part  of  the  treasure  belonging  to 
tfte  saltan  ^f  Meccai  •  At  every  vault  of  the  turret  is  fastetied 
it  round  iircle  ofiron^  like  the  ring  qfc^  door  \     Qn  tjie  day 

of 

« •  I 

-    1  This  mast  neeesnurHy  be  the  kingdom  or  prdvince  of  Benga].-*£, 
,    S  Fine  cotfioiM  or  muslms  dg^  here  evidently  pie^t.r^E. 
J     ^  Tl^ii  is  inexplicable,  nfi  Ethiopia  possesses  no  spices,  unless  we  may 
.suppose  the  author  to  mean  l^ere  the  sea  of  Ethiopia  Of  R^d  Sea,  as  ^(if 
track  by  which  spices  were  bit)ught  to  Mecca.— E« 
^  '•  4  This  description  is  altogether  unintelli^ble.*— £, 
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of  Pentecost,  all  men  are  permitted  to  visit  this  holy  place. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  a  great  multitude  of  people  began  early 
in  the  morning,  before  day,  to  walk  seven  times  round  the 
turret,  every  comer  of  which  they  devoutly  kissed  and  frjb- 
quently  handled.     Aliout  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  this  prin- 
cipal turret  is  anodier,  which  is  built  Hke  a  Christian  chapel, 
having  three  or  four  entries ;    and  in  the  middle  is  a  wdl 
seventy  cubits  deep,  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
saltpetre.     At  this  well  eight  men  are  stationed  to  draw  water 
for  all  the  multitude.     After  the  pilgrims  have  seven  times 
walked  round  the  fir^  turret,  they  come  to  this  one,  and 
touching  the  mouth  or  brim  of  the  well,   they  say   these 
words :  '^  Be  it  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  may  God  par- 
**  don  my  sins.'*     Then  those  who  draw  water  pour  three 
buckets  on  the  heads  of  every  one  that  stands  around  the 
weQ,  washing  or  wetting  them  all  over,  even  should  their 
garments  be  of  silk ;  after  which  the  deluded  fools  fondlj^ 
imagine  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  them.     It  is  pretended 
that  the  turret  first  spoken  of  was  the  first  house  that  was  build- 
ed  by  Abraham;    wherefore,    while   yet   all  over  wet  by 
the  drenching  at  the  well,  they  go  to  the  mountain  already 
mentioned,  where  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  Abraham ;  and  af- 
ter remaining  there  for  two  days,  they  make  their  sacrifice 
to  the  patriarch  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

When  they  intend  to  sacrifice,  the  pilgrims  who  are  able  to 
afibrd  it,  kill  some  three,  some  four,  or  more  sheep,  even  to 
ten,  so  that  in  one  sacrifice  there  are  sometimes  slain  above 
3000  sheep ;  and  as  they  are  all  slaughtered  at  sun-rise,  the 
shambles  then  flow  with  blood.  Shortly  afterwards  all  the  car- 
casses are  distributed  for  God's  sake  among  the  poor,  of  whom 
I  saw  there  at  least  to  the  number  of  20,000.  These  poor 
people  dig  many  Icmg  ditches  in  the  fields  round  Mecca, 
where  they,  make  fires  of  camels' dung,  at  which  they  roast 
or  seethe  the  sacrificial  flesh  which  has  been  distributed  to 
them  by  the  richer  pilgrims.  In  my  opinion,  these  poor 
people  flock  to  Mecca  more  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  than  from 
motives  of  devotion.  Great  quantities  of  cucumbers  are 
brought  here  for  sale  fi*om  Arabia  Felix,  which  are  bought  by 
those  who  have  money ;  and  as  the  parings  are  thrown  out 
from  their  tents,  the  half-famished  multitude  gather  these 
parings  from  among  the  mire  or  sand  to  satisfy  their  hunger^ 
and  are  so  greedy  oi  that  vile  food^  that  they  fight  who  shall 
gather  most. 

Oa 
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On  the  day  after  the  sacrifice  to  Abraham,  the  cadi^  who 
is  to  these  people  as  the  preachers  of  the  word  of  God  among 
nSf  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  whence  he  preaches 
to  the  people  who  stand  below.  He  harangued  for  the  space 
of  an  hour,  principally  inculcating  that  they  should  bewail 
their ^sins  with  tears  and  sighs  and  lamentations,  beating  their 
breasts.  At  one  time  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  **  O  I 
Abraham  the  beloved  of  God,  O  !  Isaac  the  chosen  of  God 
and  his  friend,  pray  to  God  for  the  people  of  the  prophet." 
As  these  words  were  spoken,  we  suddenly  heard  loud  cries 
and  lamentations,  and  a  rumour  was  spread  that  an  army  of 
20,000  Arabians  was  approaching,  on  which  we  all  fled  into 
the  city,  even  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  pilgrims 
being  the  first  to  make  their  escape.  Mid-way  between  the 
mountain  of  Abraham  and  the  city  of  Mecca,  there  is  a  mein 
wall,  about  four  cubits  broad,  where  the  passengers  had  strewed 
the  whole  way  with  stones,  owing  to  the  following  traditionary 
story:  When  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac, 
he  directed  his  son  to  follow  him  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
execute  the  divine  command  ;  and  as  Isaac  was  following  af- 
ter his  father,  a  devil  met  him  in  the  way  near  this  wall,  in 
the  semblance  of  a  fair  and  friendly  person,  and  asked  hint 
whither  he  went,  Isaac  answered  that  he  was  going  to  his 
father,  who  waited  for  him.  To  this  the  arch  enemy  replied, 
that  he  had  better  not  go,  as  his  father  meant  to  sacrifice  him. 
But  Isaac  despising  the  warnings  of  the  devil,  contiiiued  his 
way,  that  his  father  might  execute  the  comnumdmentsof  God 
respecting  him.  On  this  the  devil  departed  from  him,  but 
met  him  again  as  he  went  forward,  under  the  semblance  of 
another  friendly  person,  and  advised  him  as  before  not  to  go 
to  his  father.  On  this  Isaac  tj^rew  a  stone  at  the  devil,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  forehead  i  in  remembrance  of  which  tra- 
ditionally story  it  is  that  the  people,  on  passing  this  way,  are  ac- 
customed to  throw  stones  at  the  wall  before  going  to  the  city. 
As  we  went  this  way,  the  air  was  in  a  manner  darkened  with 
prodigious  multitudes  of  stock  doves,  all,  as  they  pretend,  de- 
rived from  the  dove  that  spoke  in  the  ear  of  Mahomet,  in 
likeness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  doves  are  seen  in  vast 
numbers  in  all  parts  about  Mecca,  as  in  the  houses,  villages, 
inns,  and  granaries  of  corn  and  rice,  and  are  so  tame  that 
they  can  hardly  be  driven  away.  Indeed  it  is  reckoned  a  ca- 
pital 
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pital  crime  to  kill  or  eveo  take  them,  and  there  are  certaia 
fuads  assigned  for  feeding  them  at  the  temple. 

Beyond  the  temple  there  are  certain  parks  or  inclosures,  in 
Trhich  there  are  two  unicorns  to  be  seen«  called  by  the  Greeks 
M^nocerota,  which  are  ^hewn  to  the  people  as  miracles  of  na- 
ture, and  not  without  good  reason,  on  account  of  their  scarcity 
and  strangeappcarance.  <  )neof  these,  though  much  higher  than 
the  other,  is  not  unlike  a  colt  of  thirty  months  old,  and  has  a 
horn  in  its  tbrehead,  growing  straight  forwards  and  the  lengtk 
of  three  cubits.  The  other  is  much  younger,  resembling  acolt^ 
of  one  year  old,  and  its  horn  is  only  four  hand  breadths  long. 
These  singular  animals  are  of  a  weasel  chesnut  colour,  having 
a  head  like  that  of  a  hart,  but  the  neck  is  not  near  so  longp 
with  a  thin  mane,  hanging  all  to  one  side.     The  legs  are 
thin  and  slender,  like  those  of  a  fawn  or  hind,  and  the  hoofs 
are  cleft  much  like  those  of  a  goat,  the  outer  parts  of  the  hind 
feet  being  very  full  of  hair,     i  hese  animals  seemed  wild  and 
fierce  yet  exceedingly  comely.     They  were  sent  out  of  Ethi- 
opia by  a  king  of  that  country,  as  a  rare  and  precious  gift  to 
the  sultan  of  Mecca^. 

It  may  seem  proper  to  mention  here  certain  things  which 
happened  to  me  at  Mecca,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  sharpness 
of  wit  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  which  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, has  no  law;  for  I  was  driven  to  the  extent  of  my  wits  how 
I  might  contrive  to  escape  privately  from  Mecca.  One  day,  while 
in  the  market  purchasing  somethings  by  the  direction  of  our 
captain,  a  certain  Mamduke  knew  me  to  be  a.  Christian,  and 
said  to  me  in  his  own  language  inte  mename^  which  is  to  say, 
*^  Whence  are  you  ?"  To  this  I  answered  that  1  was  a  Maho- 
metan, but  he  insisted  that  I  spoke  talsely,  on  which  I  swore  by 
the  head  of  Mahomet  that  I  really  was.  Then  he  desired  me 
to  go  home  along  with  him,  which  I  willingly  did ;  and  when 
there  he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the  Italian  language,  affirm- 
ing that  he  was  quite  certain  I  was  not  a  Mahometan.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  some  time  in  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  men- 
tioned many  circumstances  which  convinced  me  that  he  spoke 

truth. 

5  The  uDicom  is  an  unknown,  or  rather  a  fabulous  animal,  and  the  most 
charitable  interpretation  that  can  be  made  of  the  description  in  the  text  is, 
that  Verthema  was  mistaken,  or  that  one  of  the  horns  of  some  species  of 
antelope  had  either  been  removed,  or  was  wanting  by  a  lusus  naturae;  The 
only  real  MonoeeroSf  or  one  homed  animal,  known  to  naturalists,  is  the  rhino- 
ceros monocerosj  or  one-homed  rhinoceros,  which  bears  its  horn  on  the  nose, 
a  little  way  above  the  muzzle,  not  on  the  forehead.— £. 
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truth.  On  this  I  freely  confessed  mjrself  a  Roman,  but  declar* 
ed  that  I  bad  become  a  Mahometan  at  Babylon  in  Egypt,  and 
had  been  there  enrolled  among  the  Mamelukes.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  as  this,  and  treated  me  honourably.  Being  very 
desirous  of  proceeding  farther  in  my  travels,  I  a^ked  him  if  this 
city  of  Mecca  was  as  famous  as  was  reported  in  the  world,  and 
trfaere  the  vast  abundance  of  pearis,  precious  stones,  spices, 
and  other  rich  merchandise  was  to  be  seen,  which  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  in  that  city,  wishing  to  know  the  reason 
^hy  these  things  were  not  now  brought  ttiere  as  in  former 
times;  but  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  1  durst  not  make  any 
mention  of  the  dominion  acquired  by  the  king  of  Portugal 
over  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  gul&  of  Persia  and  Mecca. 
Then  did  he  shew  the  cause  why  this  mait  of  Mecca  was  not 
so  much  frequented  as  it  used  to  be,  assigning  the  whole 
blame  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thereupon  I  purposely  de* 
tracted  from  the  &me  of  that  king,  lest  the  Mahometan  might 
suspect  me  of  rejoicing  that  the  Christians  resorted  to  India 
ibr  trade.  Finding  me  a  professed  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
he  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  me,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  information.  Then  said  I  to  him  in  the  language  of  Ma- 
homet Menaba  menalhabi^  or  <<  I  pray  you  to  aid  me."  He 
asked  me  in  what  circumstance  I  wished  bis  assistance ;  upon 
which  I  told  him  that  I  wished  secretly  to  depart  from  Mecca, 
assuring  him  under  the  most  sacred  oaths  that  I  meant  to 
visit  those  kings  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  that  I  possessed  the  knowledge  of  certain  estimable 
secrets,  which  if  known  to  diose  kings  would  certainly  occa- 
sion them  to  send  for  me  from  Mecca.  He  requested  to 
know  what  these  secrets  were,  on  which  I  informed  him  that 
I  was  thoroughly  versant  in  the  construction  of  all  manner  of 

funs  and  artillery.  He  then  praised  Mahomet  for  having 
irected  me  to  these  parts,  as  I  might  do  infinite  service  to 
the  true  believers ;  and  he  a^eed  to  allow  me  to  remain  se- 
cretly in  his  house  along  with  his  wife. 

Hfaving  thus  cemented  a  friendship  with  the  Mahometan, 
he  requested  of  me  to  obtain  permission  from  the  captain  of 
our  caravan  that  he  might  lead  fifteen  camels  from  Mecca 
loaded  with  spices  under  his  name,  by  which  means  he  might 
evade  the  duties,  as  thirty  gold  seraphines  are  usually  paid  to 
the  sultan  of  Mecca  for  tne  custom  of  such  a  number  of 
camels.  I  gave  him  great  hopes  that  his  request  might  be 
complied  with,  even  if  he  ai&ed  for  an  hundred  camels,  as  I 

alleged 
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alleged  he  was  enfitled  to  the  privilege  as  being  a  Mameluke. 
Then  finiiing  him  in  excellent  good  humour,  I  again  urged 
my  desire  of  being  concealed  in  his  house ;  and  having  en- 
tirely gained  his  confiden<^e,  he  gave  me  many  instructions  for 
the  prosecution  of  my  intetided  journey,  and  counselled  me  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Decham^  or  Deccan,  a  realm 
in  the  greater  India ;  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Where- 
fore, on  the  day  before  the  caravan  of  Damascus  was  to  depart 
from  Mecca,  he  concealed  me  in  the  most  secret  part  of  his 
house ;  and  next  morning  early  the  trumpeter  of  oui*  caravan 
of  Syria  gave  warning  to  all  the  Mamelukes  to  prepare  them- 
selves and  their  horses  for  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the 
journey,  on  pain  of  death  to  all  who  should  neglect  the  order. 
Upon  hearing  this  proclamation  and  penalty  I  was  greatly 
troubled  in  mind ;  yet  committing  myself  by  earnest  prayer 
to  the  merciful  protection  of  God,  I  entreated  the  Mamelukes 
wife  not  to  betray  me.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  our  cara- 
van departed  from  Mecca  and  the  Mameluke  went  along  with 
it,  but  I  remained  concealed  in  his  house.  Before  his  de- 
parture, the  friendly  Mameluke  gave  orders  to  his  wife  that 
she  should  procure  me  the  means  of  going  along  with  the 
pilgrims  who  were  to  depart  from  Zide  of  Juddah  the  port  of 
Mecca  for  India.  This  port  of  Juddah  is  40  miles  from 
Mecca%  I  cannot  well  express  the  kindness  of  the  Mamelukes 
wife  to  me  during  the  time  I  lay  hid  in  her  house  ;  and  what 
contributed  mainly  to  my  good  entertainment  was  that  a  beau- 
tiful young  maid  who  dwelt  iH  the  house,  being  niece  to  the 
Mameluke,  was  in  love  with  me ;  but  at  that  time  I  was  so 
environed  with  troubles  and  fear  of  danger^  that  the  passion 
of  love  was  almost  ektinct  in  my  bosom,  yet  I  kept  myself  iu 
her  favour  by  kind  words  and  fair  promises^ 

On  the  Friday,  three  days  after  the  depaiture  of  the  cara- 
van of  Syria,  I  departed  about  noon  from  Mecca  along  with 
the  caravan  of  India;  and  about  midnight  we  came  to  an  Ara- 
bia village,  where  we  rested  all  the  rest  of  that  night  and  the 
next  day  till  noon.  From  thence  continuing  our  journey  we 
arrived  at  Juddah  on  the  second  night  of  our  journey.  The 
city  of  Juddah  had  no  walls,  but  the  houses  are  well  built,  re- 
sembling those  in  the  Italian  cities.  At  this  place  there  is 
great  abundanceof  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  being  in  a  manner 
the  re>ort  of  all  nations,  except  that  It  is  held  unlawful  for 
Jews  or  Christians  to  come  there.  As  sooi^  as  I  entered 
Juddah  I  went  to  the  mosque,  where  I  saw  a  prodigious  number 
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of  poor  people,  not  less  than  Sf5,00d,  who  weire  attending 
upon  the  different  pilots,  that  they  might  go  back  to  their 
countries.  Here  I  suffered  much  trouble  and  affliction,  being 
constrained  to  hide  myself  among  these  poor  wretches  and  to 
feign  myself  sick,  that  no  one  might  be  too  inquisitive  about 
who  I  was,  whence  I  came,  or  whether  I  was  going.  The 
city  of  Juddah  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Soldan  of  Baby^* 
Ion  or  Cairo,  the  Sultan  of  Mecca  being  his  brother  and  his 
subject.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mahometans ;  the  soil 
around  the  town  is  very  unfruitful,  as  it  wants  water ;  yet  this 
town,  which  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  enjoys  abun- 
dance of  all  necessaries  which  are  brought  from  JEgypt,  Arabia 
Felix,  and  various  other  places.  The  heat  is  so  excessive  that 
the  people  are  in  a  manner  dried  up,  and  there  is  generally 
great  sickness  among  the  inhabitants.  This  city  contains 
about  500  houses.  After  sojourning  here  for  fifteen  days, 
I  at  length  agreed  for  a  certain  sum  with  a  pilot  or  ship- 
master, who  engaged  to  convey  me  to  Persia.  At  this  time 
there  lay  at  anchor  in  the  haven  of  Mecca  near  an  hundred 
briffantines  and  foists,  with  many  barks  and  boats  of  various 
IdnV  some  with  oail  and  soine%vith  sails. 

Three  days  after  I  had  agreed  for  my  passage,  we  hoisted 
sail  and  began  our  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea,  called  by  the 
ancients  Mare  erythrceum^.  It  is  well  known  to  learned 
men  that  this  sea  is  not  red,  as  its  name  implies  and  as  some 
have  imagined,  for  it  has, the  same  colour  with  other  seas. 
We  continued  our  voyage  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  for 
this  sea  cannot  be  navigated  during  the  night,  wherefore  na- 
vigators only  sail  in  the  day  and  always  come  to  anchor  every 
night.  This  is  owing  as  they  say^  to  the  many  dangerous 
sands,  rocks  and  shelves,  which  require  the  ships  way  to  be 
guided  with  great  care  and  diligent  outlook  from  the  top  castle^ 
that  these  dangerous  places  may  be  seen  and  avoided :  But 
after  coming  to  the  island  of  Chameran  or  Kamaran,  the  na- 
vigation may  be  continued  with  greater  safety  and  freedom. 

Sect. 

6  The  Mare  erythraum  of  the  ancients  was  of  much  more  extended 
dimensions,  comprising  all  the  sea  of  India  from  Arabia  on  the  west  to 
Guzerat  and  the  Concan  on  the  east^  with  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Scin- 
detic  India  on  the  north ;  of  which  sea  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  gulff 
were  considered  branches  or  deep  bays.*— >£. 
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Section  V. 

Adventures  of  the  Author  in  various  parts  of  Arabia  FebXf 

07*  Yemen. 

After  six  days  sailing  from  Juddah  we  came  to  a  city 
named  Gezan^  which  is  well  built  and  has  a  CommodioQs  port, 
in  which  we  found  about  45  foists  and  brigantines  belonging 
to  different  countries.  This  city  is  close  to  the  sea,  and 
stands  in  a  fertile  district  resembling  Italy,  having  plenty  of 
pomegranates,  quinces,  peaches,  Assyrian  apples,  peponsf 
melons,  oranges,  gourds,  and  various  other  fruits,  also  many 
of  the  finest  roses  and  other  flowers  that  can  be  conceived,  so 
that  it  seemed  an  earthly  paradise.  It  has  also  abundance  of 
flesh,  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  a  grain  like  white  millet  Or 
hirse^  which  they  call  dora,  of  which  they  make  a  very  excel- 
lent bread.  The  prince  of  this  town  and  all  his  subjects  are 
Mahometans,  most  of  whom  go  nearly  naked. 

After  sailing  five  days  from  Gezan^  having  always  the  coast 
on  our  left  hand,  we  came  in  sight  of  some  habitations  where 
14?  of  us  went  on  shore  in  hopes  of  procuring  some  provisions 
from  the  inhabitants;  but  instead  of  giving  us  victuals  they 
threw  stones  at  us  from  slings,  so  that  we  were  constrained  to 
fight  them  in  our  own  defence.  There  were  about  100  of 
these  inhospitable  natives,  who  had  no  other  weapons  except 
slings,  and  yet  fought  us  for  an  hour ;  but  24  of  them  being 
slain  the  rest  fled^  and  we  brought  away  fi:om  their  houses 
some  poultry  and  calves,  whidb  we  found  very  good.  Soon 
afterwards  the  natives  returned,  being  reinforced  by  others  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred ;  but  we  departed  with  our 
prey  and  reimbarked. 

Continuing  our  voyage,  we  arrived  on  the  same  .day  at  an 
island  named  Kamaran^  which  is  ten  miles  in  circuit.  This 
island  has  a  town  of  two  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  Ma- 
hometans, and  has  abundance  of  flesh  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  ikirest  salt  I  ever  saw.  The  port  of  Kamaran  is  eight 
miles  from  the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  subject  to  the  sultan  of 
Amanian  or  Yaman^  a  kingdom  of  Arabia  Felix.  Having 
remained  here  two  days,  we  again  made  sail  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  we  arrived  in  other  two  days.  From 
Kamaran  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  the  navigation  is  safe 

both 
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both  night  and  day  ;  but  from  Juddah  to  Kamaran  the  Red 
Sea  can  only  be  navigated  by  day,  as  already  stated,  on  ac- 
count of  shoals  and  rocks.  On  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  we  seemed  quite  inclosed,  as  the  strait  is  very  nar- 
row, being  only  three  miles  across*  On  the  right  hand,  or 
Ethiopian  coast,  the  shore  of  the  continent  is  about  ten  paces 
in  height,  and  seems  a  rude  uncultivated  soil ;  and  on  the 
left  hand,  or  coast  of  Arabia,  there  rises  a  very  high  rocky 
hill.  In  the  middle  of  the  strait  is  a  small  uninhabited  island 
ccilled  Bebmendo  ',  and  those  who  sail  from  the  Red  Sea  to- 
wards 2jeyla,  leave  this  island  on  the  left  hand.  Such,  on 
the  contrary,  as  go  for  Aden,  must  keep  the  north  eastern 
passage,  leaving  this  island  on  the  right. 

We  sailed  for  Bab-aUMondub  to  Aden^  in  two  days  and  a 
half,  always  having  the  land  of  Arabia  in  sight  on  our  left. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  city  better  fortified  than 
Aden.  It  stands  on  a  tolerably  level  plain,  having  walls  on 
two  sides:  aU  the  rest  being  inclosed  by  mountains,  on 
which  there  are  five  fortresses.  This  city  contains  6000  hou- 
ses, and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  city  there  is  a  moun- 
tain having  a  castle  on  its  summit,  the  shipping  being  an- 
chored at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Aden  is  an  excellent 
city,  and  the  chief  place  in  all  Arabia  Felix,  of  which  it  is 
the  principal  mart,  to  which  merchants  resort  from  India, 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  owing  to  the  into- 
lerable heat  during  the  day,  the  whole  business  of  buying 
and  selling  takes  place  at  night,  beginning  two  hours  after 
sunset  As  soon  as  our  brigantines  came  to  anchor  in  the 
haven,  the  customers  and  searchers  came  off,  demanding 
what  we  were,  whence  we  came,  what  commodities  we  had 
on  board,  and  how  many  men  were  in  each  vessel  ?  After 
being  satisfied  on  these  heads,  they  took  away  our  mast,  sails, 
and  other  tackle,  that  we  might  not  depart  without  paying 
the  customs. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Aden,  the  Mahometans  took 
me  prisoner,  and  put  shackles  on  my  legs  in  consequence  of 
an  idolater  calling  afl«r  me  that  I  was  a  Christian  dog  ^. 

Upon 

1  This  word  is  an  obvious  corruption  of  Bab-el-Mondub,  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  straits^  formerly  explained  as  signifying  the  gate  or  passage  of 
lamentation.     The  island  in  question  is  named  Prin. — ^£. 

8  Accordin^;  to  the  monk  Picade^  Christians  are  found  in  all  regions  ex- 
c^t  Arabia  and  Egypt,  where  they  are  moot  hated.— JE^Jirn. 
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Upon  this  the  Mahometans  laid  hold  of  roe,  and  carried  md 
before  the  lieutenant  of  the  sultan,  who  assembled  his  coun- 
cil, to  consult  with  them  if  I  should  be  put  to  death  as  a 
Christian  spy.     The  sultan  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
city,  and  as  the  lieutenant  had,  not  hitherto  adjudged  any 
one  to  death,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  give  sentence  against  me 
till  my  case  were  reported  to  the  sultan.     By  this  means  I 
escaped  the  present  danger,  and  remained  in  prison  55  days, 
with  an  iron  of  eighteen  pounds  weight  fastened  to  my  legs. 
On  the  second  day  of  my  confinement,  many  Mahometans 
went  in  great  rage  to  the  lieutenant  to  demand  that  I  should 
be  put  to  death  as  a  Portuguese  spy.     Only  a  few  days  before, 
these  men  had  difficultly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese by  swimming,  with  the  loss  of  their  foists  and  barks, 
and  therefore  greatly  desired  to  be  revenged  of  the  Chris- 
tians, outrageously  affirming  that  I  was  a  Portuguese  and  a 
spy.     But  God  assisted  me,  for  the  master  of  the  prison  made 
fast  its  gates,  that  these  outrageous  men  might  not  offer  me 
violence.     At  the  end  of  fifty-five  days,  the  sultan  sent  for 
me  into  his  presence ;  so  I  was  placed  on  the  back  of  a  camel 
with  my  shackles,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  journey  I  was 
brought  to  the  city  oiRhada^  where  the  sultan  then  resided, 
and  where  he  had  assembled  an  army  of  S0,000  men  to  make 
war  upon  the  sultan  of  Sanaa^  a  fair  and  populous  city  about 
three  days  journey  from  Rhada^  situated  partly  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  plain.     When  I  was  brought  before 
the  sultan,  he  asked  me  what  I  was :  on  which  I  answered 
that  I  was  a  Roman,  and  had  professed  myself  a  Mahometan 
and  Mameluke  at  Babylon  in  Egypt,  or  Cairo.     That  from 
motives  of  religion,  and  in  discharge  of  a  vow,  1  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Medinathalhabi^  to  see  the  body  of  the 
Nabi  or  holy  prophet,  which  was  said  to  be  buried  there ; 
and  that  having  heard  in  all  the  countries  and  cities  through 
which  I  passed,  of  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the 
sultan  of  Rhada,  I  had  continued  my  travels  to  his  dominions 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  see  his  face,  and  I  now  gave  thanks 
to  God  and  his  prophet  that  I  had  attained  my  wish,  trust- 
ing that  his  wisdom  and  justice  would  see  that  I  was  no 
Christian  spy,  but  a  true  Mahometan,  and  his  devoted  slave. 
The  sultan  then  commanded  me  to  say  Leila  illala  Mahumet 
resullahj  which  words  I  could  never  well  pronounce,  either 
that  it  so  pleased  God,  or  because  I  durst  not,  from  some 
fear  or  scruple  of  conscience.    Wherefore,  seeing  me  silent, 

the 
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the  sultan  committed  me  a^ain  to  prisoD,  commanding  tbat 
I  should  be  carefully  watched  by  sixteen  men  of  the  city, 
every  day  four  in  their  turns.  After  this,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  I  never  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  heavens,  being 
every  day  allowed  a  loaf  of  millet  bread,  so  very  small  that 
seven  of  them  would  hardly  have  satisfied  my  hunger  for  one 
day,  yet  I  would  have  thought  myself  happy  if  I  could,  have 
had  my  fill  of  water. 

Three  days  after  I  was  committed  to  prison,  the  sultan 
inarched  widi  his  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Sanaa^  having, 
as  I  said  before,  30,000  footmen,  besides  3000  horsemen, 
born  of  Christian  parents,  who  were  black  like  the  Ethiopia 
ans,  and  had  been  brought  while  young  from  the  kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  called  in  Latin  Presbytei*  Johannes^  or  rather 
Freciosus  Johannes.     These  Christian   Ethiopians  are  also 
called  Abyssinians,  and  are  brought  up  in  the  discipline  of 
war  like  the  Mamelukes  and  Janisaries  of  the  Turks,  and  are 
held  in  high  estimation  by  this  sultan  for  the  guard  of  his 
own  person.     They  have  high  pay,  and  are  in  number  four- 
score thousand  K     Their  only  dress  is  a  sindon  or  cloak,  out 
of  which  they  put  forth  one  arm.     In  war  they  use  round 
targets  of  bumdoe  Ride,  strengthened  with  some  light  bars  of 
iron,  having  a  wooden  handle,  and  short  broad-swords.     At 
other  times  they  use  vestures  of  linen  of  divers  colour^,  also 
of  gossampine  or  xyiUm^  otherwise  named  bomasine  ^.      In 
war  every  man  carries  a  sling,  whence  he  casts  stones>  after 
having  whirled  them  frequently  round  his  head.     When  they 
come  to  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  they  wreath  their  hair  in- 
to the  form  of  horns  like  those  of  goats.    When  the  army 
proceeds  to  the  wars,  it  is  followed  by  5000  camels,  all  laden 
with  ropes  of  bombasine  ^. 

Hard  by  the  prison  to  which  I  was  committed,  there  was 
a  long  court  or  entry  in  the  manner  of  a  cloister,  where 
sometimes  I  and  other  prisoners  were  permitted  to  walk,  and 
which  was  overlooked  by  a  part  of  the  sultan's  palace.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  sultan's  wives  remained  in  the  pa- 

'    lace, 

S  This  is  a  ridiculous  e:iEaggeration»  or  Uunder  in  transcription,  and  may 
more  readily  be  limited  to  four  thousaiid.**£. 

-    4  These  terms  unquestionably  refer  to  cotton  cloth.    Perhaps  we  ought 
to  read  gossampine  ^'  Xylouy  meaning  cotton  cloth  from  Ceylon. — E. 

5  The  use  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  cotton  ropes  is  unintelligible. 
Perhaps  th^  author  only  meaat  to  express  that  the  packs  or  (xtles  on  the  ca- 
mels were  seciured  by  sucl^  ropes. — ^£. 
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lace,  baying  twelve  young  maidens  to  wait  upon  her,  who 
were  all  very  comely,  though  inclining  to  black.  By  their 
favour  I  was  much  aided,  alter  the  following  manner :  There 
were  two  other  men  confined  alon^  with  me  in  the  same  prir 
son,  and  it  was  agreed  among  us  that  one  of  us  should  coun* 
terfeit  madness,  by  which  we  might  derive  some  advantage. 
Accordingly  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
madness,  which  made  greatly  for  my  purpose,  as  they  con- 
sider mad  men  to  be  holy,  and  they  therefore  allowed  me  to 
go  much  more  at  large  than  before,  until  such  time  as  the 
ermits  might  determine  whether  I  were  holy  mad^  or  raffing 
mad,  as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter.  But  the  first  three  dayfi 
of  my  assumed  madness  wearied  me  so  much,  that  I  was  ne» 
ver  so  tired  with  labour,  or  grieved  with  painj  for  the  boys 
and  vile  people  used  to  run  after  me,  sometimes  to  the  num<* 
ber  of  forty  or  fifty,  calling  me  a  mad  man,  and  throwing 
stones  at  me,  which  usage  I  sometimes  repaid  in  their  owu 
coin.  To  give  the  better  colour  to  my  madness,  I  always 
carried  some  stones  in  the  lap  of  my  shirt,  as  I  had  no  other 
clothing  whatever.  The  queen  hearing  of  my  madness^ 
used  oftentimes  to  look  from  her  windows  to  see  me,  more  in- 
stigated by  a  secret  love  for  my  person  than  the  pleaaUrie  she 
derived  from  my  mad  pranks,  .  as  nfl^rwatds  appeared. 
One  time,  when  some  of  the  natives  played  the  knave  with 
me  in  view  of  the  queen,  whose  secret  &vour  towards  me  I 
began  to  perceive,  I  threw  ofi*  my  shirt,  and  went  to  a  place 
near  the  windows,  where  the  queen  might  see  me  all  naked^ 
which  I  perceived  gave  her  great  pleasure,  as  she  always 
contrived  some  device  to  prevent  me  going  out  of  her  sight,  and 
would  sometimes  spend  almost  the  whole  day  in  looking  at  me. 
In  the  mean  time  she  often  sent  me  secretly  abundance  of 
good  meat  by  her  maids  $  and  when  she  saw  the  bqys  or  o- 
thers  doing  me  harm  or  vexing  me,  she  called  to  me  to  kill 
them,  reviling  them  also  as  dogs  and  beasts. 

There  was  a  great  fat  sheep  that  was  fed  in  the  court  of  the 
palace,  of  that  kind  whereof  the  tail  only  will  sometimes  weigh 
eleven  or  twelve  pounds.  Under  colour  of  my  madness,  I 
one  day  laid  hold  of  this  sheep^  repeating  LeUa  illala  Mahu^ 
met  resuUahf  the  words  which  the  Sultan  desired  me  to  re- 
peat in  his  presence^  by  way  of  proof  whether  I  was  a  Maho«* 
metan  or  professed  Mameluke.  As  the  sheep  gave  no  an- 
swer, I  asked  him  whether  he  were  Mahometan^  Jew,  or 

Christian. 
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Christian.     And  willing  to  make  him  a  Mahometan,  I  re« 
peated  the  formula  as  before,  which  signifies,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  being  the  words  the 
Mahometans  rehearse  as  their  profession  of  faith.     As  the 
sheep  answered  never  a  word  to  all  I  could  say,  I  at  length 
broke  his  leg  wilh  a  staff.     The  queen  took  much  delight  in 
these  my  mad  tricks,  and  commanded  the  carcass  of  this 
sheep  to  be  given  me,  and  I  never  eat  meat  with  more  relish  or 
better  appetite.     Three  days  afterwards  I  killed  an  ^ss  that 
used  to  bring  water  to  the  palace,  because  he  would  not  say 
these  words  and  be  a  Mahometan.     One  day  I  handled  a 
Jew  so  verp  roughly,  that  I  had  near  killed  him.     On  ano- 
ther occasion  1  threw  many  stones  at  a  person  who  called  me 
a  Christian  dog,  but  he  threw  them  back  at  me  with  such 
vengeance,  that  he  hurt  roe  sore,  on  which  I  returned  to  my 
prison,  of  which  I  barricadoed  the  door  with  stones,  and  lay 
there  for  two  days,  in  great  pain,  without  meat  or  drink,  so 
that  the  queen  and  others  thought  me  dead,  but  the  door 
was  opened  by^command  of  the  queen.     Those  Arabian  dogs 
used  to  deride  me,  giving-  me  stones  in  place  of  bread,  and 
pieces  of  white  marble,  pretending  that  they  were  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  others  gave  me  bunches  of  grapes  all  full  of  sand. 
That  they  might  not  think  I  counterfeited  madness,  I  used  to 
eat  the  grapes  sand  and  all. 

When  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  I  had  lived  two 
days  and  nights  without  meat  or  drink,  some  began  to 
believe  that  I  was  a  holy  n^adman,  while  others  suppos- 
ed me  to  be  stark  mad ;  wherefore  they  consulted  to  send 
for  certain  men  who  dwell  in  the  mountain,  who  lead  a  con- 
templative life,  and  are  esteemed  holy  as  we  do  hermits. 
When  they  came  to  give  their  judgment  concerning  me, 
and  were  debating  among  themselves  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
on  my  case,  I  pissed  in  my  hands,  and  threw  the  water  in 
their  faces,  on  which  they  agreed  I  was  no  saint,  but  a  mere 
madman.  The  queen  saw  aU  this  from  her  window,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  it  among  her  maids,  sa};ing,  <^  By  the 
head  of  Mahomet  this  is  a  good  man."  Next  morning  I  hap- 
pened t6  find  the  man  asleep  who  had  so  sore  hurt  me  with 
stones,  and  taking  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  with  both 
hands,  I  so  punched  him  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the  face  with 
my  knees,  that  1  left  him  all  bloody  and  half  dead.  The 
que^n  happening  to  see  me»  she  called  outy  **  Kill  the  beasts 

.       .  Kill 
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Kill  the  dog."     Upon  which  he  ran  away  and  came  no  more 
nigh  me. 

When  the  president  of  the  city  heard  that  the  queen  took 
so  much  delight  in  my  mad  frolic^,  he  gave  orders  that  I 
might  go  at  liberty  about  the  palace,  only  wearing  my 
shackles,  and  that  I  should  be  immured  every  night  in  ano- 
ther prison  in  the  lower  part  of  the  palace.  After  I  had  re- 
mained in  this  manner  for  twenty  days,  the  queen  took  it  into 
her  head  to  carry  me  along  with  her  a  hunting ;  but  on  my 
return,  I  feigned  myself  sick  from  fatigue,  and  continued  in 
my  cell  for  eight  days,  the  queen  sending  every  day  to  inquire 
how  I  was.  After  this  I  took  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
queen  that  I  had  vowed  to  God  and  Mahomet  to  visit  a  cer- 
tain holy  person  at  Aden,  and  begged  her  permission  to  per- 
form my  vow.  She  consented  to  this,  and  immediately  gave 
orders  that  a  camel  and  25  gold  seraphins  should  be  given 
me.  Accordingly  I  immediately  set  otf  on  my  journey,  a-nd 
came  to  Aden  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  when  I  visited  the 
man  who  was  reputed  as  a  saint,  merely  because  he  had  al- 
ways hved  in  great  poverty,  and  without  the  company  of 
women.  There  are  many  such  in  those  parts,  but  doubtless 
they  lose  their  labour,  not  being  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Hav- 
ing thus  performed  my  vow,  1  pretended  to  have  recovered 
my  health  by  miracle  performed  by  this  holy  person,  of  which 
1  sjsni  notice  to  the  queen,  desiring  permission  to  visit  certain 
other  holy  persons  in  that  country  who  had  great  reputation. 
I  contrived  these  excuses  because  the  fleet  for  India  was  not 
to  depart  from  Aden  for  the  space  of  a  month.  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  agree  secretly  with  the  captain  of  a  ship  to 
carry  me  to  India,  making  him  many  fair  promises  of  re- 
wardp  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  mean  to  go  to  India  till 
after  he  had  gone  first  to  Persia,  and  to  this  arrangement  I 
agreed. 

To  fin  up  the  time,  I  mounted  my  camel  and  went  a  jour- 
ney of  25  miles,  to  a  certain  populous  city  named  La^i,  seat- 
ed in  a  great  plain,  in  which  are  plenty  of  olives  and  corn, 
with  many  cattle,  but  no  vines,  and  very  little  wood.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  gross  and  barbarous  people  of  the  vagabond 
Arabs,  and  very  poor.  Going  a  days  journey  from  thence^ 
I  came  to  another  city  named  Aiaz^  which  is  built  on  two 
hills,  having  a  large  plain  betweien  them,  in  which  is  a  noted 
fountain,  where  various  nations  resort  as  to  a  famous  mart. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  yet  greatly  difier  in  opinion 
respecting  their  religion.  All  those  who  inhabit  the  northern 
mount,  maintain  the  faith  of  Mahomet  and  his  successors,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  but  those  of  the  south  moun- 
tain affirm  that  faith  ought  only  to  be  given  to  Mahomet  and 
Ali,  declaring  the  others  to  have  been  false  prophets.  The 
country  about  Aiaz  produces  goodly  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  are  vines,  together  with  silk  and  cotton  $  and 
the  city  has  great  trade  in  spices  and  other  commodities.  On 
the  top  of  both  of  the  hills  there  are  strong  fortresses,  and 
two  days  journey  from  thence  is  the  city  oT  Dante^  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  well  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature. 

Departing  from  Dante^  I  came  in  two  days  journey  to  tlie 
city  oi  Ahnacharam^  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain  of 
very  difficult  ascent,  by  a  way  so  narrow  that  only  two  men 
are  able  to  pass  each  other.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain  is 
a  plain  of  wonderful  size,  and  very  fcitile,  which  produces 
abundance  of  every  thing  necessary  to  the  use  of  man.  It 
has  also  plenty  of  water,  insomuch  that  at  one  fountain  only 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  to  keep 
his  treasure  here,  which  is  so  large  as  to  be  a  sufficient  load 
for  an  hundred  camels  all  in  gold.  Here  also  always  resides 
one  of  his  wives.  The  air  ot  this  place  is  remarkably  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are  inclining  to  whitCt 
Two  days  journey  from  Almacharam^  is  the  city  of  Reamej 
containing  2000  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  commerce.  The  country  around  is  fertile 
in  all  things,  except  wood.  On  one  side  of  this  city  is  a 
mountain,  on  which  is  a  strong  fortress.  At  this  place  I  saw 
a  kind  of  sheep  without  horns,  whose  tails  weigh  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  The  grapes  of  this  district  have  no  stones  or  grains, 
and  are  remarkably  sweet  and  delicate,  as  are  all  the  other 
fruits,  which  are  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  This  place 
is  very  temperate  and  healthful,  as  may  be  conceived  by  the 
long  life  of  its  inhabitants,  for  I  have  conversed  with  many  of 
them  that  had  passed  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  were  still  vigorous  and  fresh-coloured.  They  go 
almost  naked,  wearing  only  shirts,  or  other  thin  and  loose 
raiment  like  mantles,  having  one  arm  bare.  Almost  all  the 
Arabs  wreath  their  hair  in  the  shape  of  horns,  which  they 
think  gives  them  a  comely  appearance. 

1  Departing 
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Departing  from  thence,  I.  came  in  three  dayd  journey  to 
the  city  of  Sanaa  or  Zenan^  upon  the  top  of  a  very  highf 
mountain,  aYid  very  sjtrong  both  by  art  and  nature.  The 
Sultan  had  besieged  this  place  for  three  months  with  a  great 
army,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  against  it  by  force,  yet  it  was 
afterwards  yielded  on  composition.  The  walls  of  this  city  ar€f 
eighteen  cubits  high  arid  twenty  in  thickness,  insomuch  that 
eight  camels  may  march  abreast  upon  them.  The  region  in 
which  it  stands  is  very  fertile,  and  resembles  Italy,  having 
abundance  of  water.  The  city  contains  four  thousand  houses, 
all  well  built,  aud  in.  no  respect  inferior  to  those  in  Italy,  but 
the  city  is  so  large  in  circuit,  that  fields,  gardens,  and 
meadows  are  contained  within  the  walls.  This  ci^  was  govern- 
ed by  a  Sultan,  who  had  twelve  sons,  one  of  whom  named 
Mahomet,  was  four  cubits  high,  and  very  strong,  of  a  com- 
plexion resembling  ashes,  and  from  some  naturaJ  madness  or 
grossly  tyrannical  disposition  he  delighted  in  human  fleshy 
so  that  he  used  to  kill  men  secretly  to  ieed  upon  them. 

Three  days  journey  from  thence  I  came  to  a  city  upon  & 
mountain,  named  Taessa^  well  built,  and  abounding  in  d) 
things  necessary  to  man,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  roses, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  make  rose  water.     This  is  an  an- 
cient city,  having  many  good  houses,  and  still  contains  several 
monuments  of  antiquity.     Its  temple  or  chidT  mosque  is  bliilt 
much  like  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda  at  Rome« 
The  inhabitants  are  of  an  ash-colour,  inclining  to  black,  and 
dress  much  iik-e  those  already  mentioned.     Many  merchants 
resort  thither  for  trade*    Three  days  journey  from  thence  I 
came  to  another  city  named  Zibith  or  Zabid^  half  a  day6 
journey  from  the  Red  Sea.     This  is  a  well  built  city,  abound- 
ing in  many  good  things,  particularly  in  excellent  white  sujgar 
and  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.     It  is  situated  in  a  very 
large  plain  between  two  mountains,  and  has  no  walls,  but  is 
one  ot  the  principal  marts  for  all  sorts  of  spices,  and  various 
other  merchandise.     One  days  journey  from  thence  I  came  to 
Damar^  which  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  soil,  and  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade.     All  these. cities  aire  subject  to  a  Sultan  of 
Arabia-Felix,  who  is  called  Seehamirj  or  the  holy  prince; 
Secha  signifying  holy,  and  Amir  prince^  in  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage.    He  is  so  named,  because  he  abhors  to  shed  men'« 
blood.     While  I  was  there  in  prison,  he  nourished  sixteen 
thousand  poor,  including  captives  in  prison^  who  had  been 

condemned 
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condemned  to  death,  and  he  had  as  many  black  slaves  in  his 
palace. 

Departing  from  Damar  I  returned  in  three  days  journey 
to  AdeUt  passing  in  the  mid  way  by  an  exceedingly  large 
and  high  mountain,  on  which  there  are  many  wild  beasts, 
and  in  particular  the  whole  mountain  is  as  it  were  covered 
with  monkeys.  There  are  also  many  lions,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  travel  that  way  unless  in  large  companies  of  at 
least  a  hundred  men.  I  passed  this  way  along  with  a  nume- 
rous company,  yet  we  were  in  much  danger  from  the  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts  which  followed  us,  insomuch  that  we 
were  forced  to  fight  them  with  darts,  slings,  and  arrows,  using 
also  the  aid  of  dogs,  and  after  all  we  escaped  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. On  arriving  at  Aden  I  feigned  myself  sick,  lurking 
in  the  mosque  all  day,  and  going  only  out  under  night  to 
speak  with  the  pilot  of  the  ship  formerly  mentioned,  from 
whom  I  obtained  a  bark  in  which  I  secretly  left  Aden. 

We  at  length  began  our  voyage  for  Persia,  to  which  we 
were  to  go  in  the  first  place,  our  bark  being  laden  with  ru- 
bricke,  a  certain  red  earth  used  for  dying  cloth,  with  which 
fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  are  yearly  freighted  from  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. After  having  sailed  six  days  on  our  voyage,  a  sudden 
tempest  of  contrary  wind  drove  us  back  again  and  forced  us 
to  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  where  we  took  shelter  in  the  port  of 
%eyla.  We  remained  here  five  days  to  see  the  city,  and  to 
wait  till  the  tempest  was  over  and  the  sea  become  quiet.  The 
city  of  Zeyla  is  a  famous  mart  for  many  commodities,  and  has 
marvellous  abundance  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  black  slaves,  which  are  procured  by  the  Mahome- 
tan or  Moorish  inhabitants,  by  means  of  war,  from  Ethiopia 
in  the  country  of  Frester  John,  the  Christian  king  of  the  Ja- 
cobins or  Abyssinians.  These  slaves  are  carried  hence  into 
Persia,  Arabia  Felix,  Cairo,  and  Mecca.  In  this  city  justice 
and  good  laws  are  observed.  The  soil  produces  wheat  and  o- 
ther  convenient  things,  as  oil  which  is  not  procured  from 
olives  but  from  something  else  that  I  do  not  know.  It  has 
likewise  plenty  of  honey  and  wax,  and  abundance  of  animals 
for  food,  among  which  are  sheep  having  tails  of  sixteen  pounds 
weight,  very  fat  and  good  $  their  head  and  neck  black,  and 
all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  white.  There  are  also  sheep  all 
pver  white,  whose  tails  are  a  cubit  long,  and  hang  down  like 
^  krge  cluster  of  grapes,  with  great  flaps  of  skin  haqging  ft'om 
their  throals.  The  bulls  and  cows  likewise  have  dewlapshanging 

down 
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down  almost  to  the  ground.  There  are  also  certain  kine  hav^ 
ing  horns  like  to  those  of  harts,  which  are  very  wild,  and 
when  taken  are  given  to  the  sultan  of  the  city  as  a  gift  worthy 
of  a  prince.  I  sJso  saw  other  kine  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
having  only  one  horn  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead,  about  a 
span  long,  bending  backwards,  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn. 
The  walls  of  this  city  are  greatly  decayed,  and  the  haven  bad 
and  unsafe,  yet  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers  of  merchants. 
The  sultan  of  Zeyla  is  a  Mahometan,  and  has  a  nume- 
rous army  both  of  horse  and  foot.  The  people,  who  are 
much  addicted  to  war,  are  of  a  dark  ash*coIour  inclining  to 
black,  and  wear  loose  vestments  like  those  spoken  of  in  Ara- 
bia. After  the  weather  had  become  calm,  we  again  put  to 
sea,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia  named  Barbora^  which  is  under  the  rule  of  a  Ma- 
hometan prince.  It  is  a  small  island,  but  fertile  and  well 
peopled,  its  principal  riches  consisting  in  herds  of  cattle,  so 
that  flesh  is  to  be  had  in  great  plenty.  We  remained  here 
only  one  day,  and  sailing  thence  went  to  Persia. 

Section  VI. 

Observatiofis  of  the  Aitthor  relative  to  some  parts  of  Persia, 

When  we  had  sailed  twelve  days  we  came  to  a  city  named 
Divobanderrumi^ ^  which  name  signifies  the  holy  port  of  the 
Rumes  or  Turks.  This  place  is  only  a  little  way  from  the 
Continent,  and  when  the  tides  rise  high  it  is  an  island  envi- 
roned on  every  side  with  water,  but  at  ebb  tides  the  passage 
between  it  and  the  land  is  dry.  This  is  a  great  mart  of  com- 
merce, and  is  governed  by  a  person  named  Menacheas^  being 
subject  to  the  sultan  of  Cambaia.  It  is  well  fortified  with  good 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery.  The  barks  and 
brigantines  used  at  this  place  are  smaller  than  ours  of  Italy. 
Departing  thence  we  came  in  three  days  to  Zoar^^  which  also 

is 

1  From  the  context,  this  place  appears  to  have  been  on  that  part  of  the 
oceanic  coast  of  Arabia  called  the  kingdom  of  Maskat,  towards  Cape  Ras-al- 
gat  and  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  gulf.  The  name  seems  compounded  of 
Uiese  words  Div  or  Diu,  an  island.  Bander  a  poit,  and  Rumi  the  term  in  the 
east  for  the  Turks  as  sucessors  of  the  Romans.  It  is  said  in  the  text  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Cambaia^  but  was  more  probably  tributary  to 
the  king  or  sultan  of  Ormuz. — ^E. 

2  In  the  text  of  Hakluyt  this  place  is  called  Goa^  assuredly  by  mistake,  as 
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is  a  well  frequented  mart  in  a  fertile  country  inhabited  by  Ma- 
hometans* Near  this  place  are  two  other  good  cities  and 
ports  nam^  Gieulfar  and  Meschet  or  MaskaU 

Proceeding  on  o\ftr  voyage  we  came  to  the  fair  city  of  Or^- 
wuz  or  Aftwisiuniy  second  to  none  in  excellence  of  situation, 
and  abundanoe  of  pearls.    It  stands  in  an  island  twelve  miles 
from  the  Continent,  being  in  itself  very  scarce  of  water  and 
corn,  so  that  all  things  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
inhabitants  are  brought  from  other  places.     At  the  distance 
of  three  days  sail  from  thence  those  muscles  are  procured 
which  produce  the  fairest  and  largest  pearls.     There  are  cer- 
tain people  who  gain  their  living  by  fishing  for  these  muscles 
in  the  following  manner :   Going  in  smaU  boats  to  that  part 
of  the  sea  where  these  are  found,  they  cast  a  large  stone  into 
the  sea  on  each  side  of  the  boat  fastened  to  strong  ropes,  by 
which  they  fix  their  boat  steadily  in  one  place  like  a  ship 
nt  anchor.     Then  another  stone  with  a  cord  fastened  to  it  is 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  a  man  having  a  sack  hung  upon  his 
shoulder  both  before  and  behind,  and  a  stone  himg  to  his  feet, 
leaps  into  the  water,  and  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom  to 
the  depth  of  15  paces  or  more,  where  he  remains  gathering 
the  pearl  muscles  and  putting  them  into  his  sack.     He  then 
casts  off  the  stone  that  is  tied  to  his  feet  and  comes  up  by 
means  of  the  rope.     At  Ormuz  there  are  sometimes  seen  aI-> 
most  three  hundi'ed  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sorts  at  one 
time,  which  come  from  many  different  places  and  countries. 
The  sultan  of  the  city  is  a  Mahometan.     There  are  not  less 
than  four  hundred  merchants  and  factors  continually  residing 
here  for  the  sake  of  trade  in  silks,  peark,  precious  stones, 
spices,  and  the  like.     The  principal  article  of  their  sustenance 
at  this  place  is  rice. 

Departing  from  Ormuz  I  went  into  Persia,  and  afier  ten 
days  journey  I  came  to  Eri^  a  city  in  Chorazani  which  also 
we  may  name  Flaminia.   This  r^ion  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 

all 

it  immediately  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Mas- 
kat,  and  Jn  the  direct  voyage  between  Aden  and  Ormus,  by  creeping  along 
the  coast  from  port  to  port. — E. 

S  In  the  rambling  journey  of  Verthema>  we  are  often  as  here  unable  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  his  strangely  corrupted  names.  Chorazani  or  Cho- 
rassan  b  in  the  very  north  of  Persia,  at  a  vast  distance  from  Ormuz^  and  he 
pays  no  attention  to  the  particulars  of  his  ten  days  journey  which  could  not 
have  been  less  than  460  miles.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  suspect  the  au- 
thor of  romancing.— '£• 
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nil  good  things,  particularly  in  silk,  so  that  one  might  purchase 
enough  in  one  day  to  load  3000  camels.  Ovring  to  the  fertility 
of  this  country  corn  is  always  cheap.     Rhubarb  is  in  such 
abundance  that  six  of  our  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  each  may 
be  bought  for  one  gold  crown.   This  city,  in  which  dwells  the 
king  of  that  region,  contains  about  seven  thousand  houses,  all 
inhabited  by  Mahometans.     In  twenty  days  journey  from 
thence,  I  noticed  that  the  inland  parts  of  Persia  are  well  inha- 
bited and  have  many  good  towns  and  villages.     In  this  jour- 
ney I  came  to  a  great  river  called  by  the  inhabitants  Eujra^ 
which  I  verily  believe  to  be  the  Euphrates,  both  from  the  re- 
semblance of  names  and  from  its  great  size.     Continuing  my 
journey  along  this  river  by  the  left  hand,  I  came  in  three  days 
journey  to  another  city  named  Schyra  *,  sutgect  to  a  prince 
who  is  a  Persian  Mahometan,  and  is  independent  of  any  other 
prince.     Here  are  found  alt  sorts  of  precious  stones,  especial- 
ly that  called  Ef^non^  which  defends  men  against  witchcraft, 
madness,  and  fearfulncss  proceeding  from  melancholy.     It  is 
the  stone  commonly  called  Turquoise^  which  is  brought  in  great 
abundance  from  a  city  named  Balascam,  where  also  great 
plenty  of  Castareum  is  procured  and  various  kinds  of  colours. 
The  reason  why  so  very  little  true  Castoreum  is  found  among  us 
is  because  it  is  adulterated  by  the  Persians  before  it  comes  to  our 
hands  ^.  The  way  to  prove  true  castoreum  is  by  smelling,  and 
if  genuine  and  unadulterated  it  makes  the  nose  bleed,  as  I  saw 
provi^.  on  four  persons  in  succession.     When  genuine  and 
unadulterated,  castareum  will  preserve  its  flavour  for  ten  years; 
The  Persians  are  a  courteous  and  gentle  people,  liberal  and 
generous  towards  each  other,  and  kind  to  strangers,  as  I 
found  by  experience.    While  here,  I  met  with  a  Persian  mer- 
chant to  whom  I  was  known  in  the  year  before  when  at  Mec>- 
ca.     This  man  was  born  in  the  city  of  Eri  in  Chorozani,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  knew  me  again,  and  asked  by  what 
fortune  I  had  come  into  that  country.     To  this  I  answered, 
«*  that  I  had  come  thither  from  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
world."     "  Praised  be  God,  said  he,  that  I  have  now  found  a 
companion  of  the  same  mind  with  myself."     He  exhorted  me 

not 

4  Supposing  that  the  place  in  the  text  may  possibly  mean  Shiras,  the  au- 
thor msJces  a  wonderful  skip  in  three  days  from  the  Euphrates  to  at  least 
S30  miles  distance. — E. 

5  What  18  named  Castoreum  in  the  text  was  probably  musk,  yet  Russia 
faster  might  in  those  days  have  come  along  with  rhubarb  through  Persia. — 
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not  to  depart  from  him,  and  that  I  should  accompany  him  in 
his  journeys^  as  he  meant  to  go  through  the  chief  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  accordingly  remained  with  him  for  fifteen  days  in  a  city, 
named  SquilaZf  whence  we  went  in  the  first  place  to  a  city 
named  Saint  Bragant^j  which  is  larger  than  Babylon  of  £- 
gypt  and  is  subject  to  a  Mahometan  prince*  who  is  said  to  be 
able  to  take  the  field  when  occasion  requires  with  60,000 
horsemen.  This  I  say  only  from  the  information  of  others^ 
as  we  could  not  safely  pass  farther  in  that  direction,  by  rea-' 
8oh  of  the  great  wars  carried  on  by  the  Sophy  against  those 
Mahometans  who  follow  the  sect  of  Omar^  who  are  abhorred 
by  the  Persians  as  heretics  and'  misbelievers,  while  they  are 
of  the  sect  of  Ali  which  they  consider  as  the  most  perfect  and 
true  religion.  At  this  place  my  Persian  friend,  as  a  procrf*  of 
his  unfeigned  friendship,  offered  to  give  me  in  marriage  his 
niece  named  SamiSf  which  in  their  language  signifies  the  Sun^ 
which  name  she  well  deserved  for  her  singular  beauty.  A^ 
we  could  not  travel  any  farther  by  reason  of  the  wars,  we 
returned  to  the  city  of  Eri,  where  he  entertained  me  most  ho- 
nourably in  his  house,  and  showing  me  his  niece  desired  that 
she  might  immediately  become  my  wife.  Being  otherwise 
minded,  yet  not  willing  that  I  should  appear  to  despise  so 
friendly  an  offer,  I  thanked  him  for  his  goodness^  yet  begged 
the  match  might  be  delayed  to  a  more  convenient  time^  De- 
parting soon  afterwards  from  Eri,  we  came  in  eight  days  jour* 
ney  to  (h'muz,  where  we  took  shipping  for  India. 


Section  VII. 

Observations  of  the  Author  on  various  parts  qflndia^ 

We  arrived  in  India  at  a  certain  port  named  Cheo ' ,  past 
which  flows  the  great  river  Indus,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Camhay.  It  is  situated*  three  miles  within  the  land,  so  that 
brigantines  and  foists  can  have  no  access  to  it  except  when 

the 

6  Of  Squiiaz  and  Saint  Bragant  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  thing,  even 
by  conjecture. — E. 

1  This  name  is  inexplicably  corrupted,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said  o£ 
it  than  is  contained  in  the  text,  which  indeed  is  very  vague.— ■£. 

2  Verthema  appears  at  this  place  to  make  an  abri^t  transition  to  the  cit^fi 
•f  Cambay,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  Cheo.— £•  .  . 
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Ae  tide  rises  higher  than  ordinary,  when  it  sometimes  over-* 
flows  the  land  for  the  space  of  four  milese  At  this  place  the 
tides  increase  differently  from  what  tlxey  do  with  us,  as  they 
increase  with  the  w^oie  of  the  moon,  whereas  with  us  while 
the  mpon  waxes  towards  full.  This  city  is  walled  after  our 
manner,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  necei^saries,  esp^lally 
wheat  and  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  pleasant  fruits.  It 
has  also  abundance  of  gosnmpine  or  bombassine  (cottgo)  an4 
some  kinds  of  spices  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names.  Mer- 
diants  bring  here  such  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  that  some^ 
times  forty  or  fifty  vessels  are  loaded  with  these  commodities 
for  other  countries.  In  this  region  there  is  a  mountain  in 
which  the  onyT  commonly  caHed  cameola  is  founds  and  not 
lar  from  thence  another  mountain  which  produces  calcadony 
and  diamonds.  While  I  was  there,  the  sultan  of  Cambay 
wad  named  Mahomet,  ^nd  had  reigned  forty  yegrs  after  hav- 
ing expelled  the  king  of  Guzerat.  The  natives  are  not  M&- 
hometans,  neither  are  they  idolaters,  wherefore  I  believp  if 
Ihey  were  only  baptised  they  would  not  be  far  from  the  way 
of  salvation^  for  they  observe  the  pure  rple  of  justice,  doing 
unto  others  as  tbey  would  be  done  by.  They  deem  it  unlaw^r 
ful  to  deprive  any  Hying  creature  of  its  life,  and  never  eatDes}i* 
Some  of  them  go  entirely  naked,  or  only  cover  the  parts  of 
^harne,  wearing  fillets  of  a  purple  colour  round  their  heads. 
Their  complexion  is  a  dark  yellow,  commonly  palled  ^  ho^eU 
cok>irr. 

The  sultan  of  Cambay  maintains  a  force  of  20,000  horse. 
Every  morning  ^fty  men  riding  on  elephants  rep^^ir  to  his  pa* 
kce  to  reverence  and  salute  the  king,  which  is  done  likewise 
by  the  elephants  kneeling  down.  As  $oon  as  the  king  wakes 
in  the  morning  there  is  a  prodigious  noise  of  drums,,  trumpets^ 
and  other  warake  instruments  of  music,  ^  if  in  token  ot  Joy 
that  the  saltan  still  fives.  The  same  is  doqe  while  be  is  at  (lin?- 
ner,  when  likewise  the  elephants  are  again  brought  forward  tQ 
do  htm  reverence.  We  shall  afterwards  haye  occasion  tP  no«> 
tice  the  customs,  docility,  and  wisdom  of  these  beasts^  The 
sultan  has  his  upper  lip  so  large  and  gross  that  he  sometimes 
beareth  it  up  with  a  fillet  as  women  do  their  hcuc*  His  bs^nl 
is  white  ana  hangs  down  belpw  his  ^dle^  He  has  been  m^ 
customed  to  the  use  of  poison  even  from  his  infetncy,  and  )ip 
d^ily  eats  some  to  keep  him  in  use;  by  which  strange  customy 
liltmmffh  he  feels  no  personal  hurt  therefrom,  yet  is  he  so  6»* 
turated  with  poison  tW  he  is  a  certaia  poiscm  to  others.    In- 
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somuch  that  when  he  is  disposed  to  pat  any  noble  to  deaths 
he  causes  the  victim  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  and  to 
stand  before  him  while  he  chews  certain  fruits  called  Chofolos^ 
resembling  nutmegs,  chewing  at  the  same  time  the'  leaves  of  a 
certain  herb  named  Tambolos,  to  which  is  added  the  powder 
of  oyster  shells.     After  chewing  these  things  for  some  time, 
1)6  spits  iTpon  the  pei'son  whom  be  wishes  to  kill,  and  he 
is  sure  to  die  within  half  an  hour,  so  powerful  is  the  venom 
of  his  body  ^.    He  keeps  about  four  thousand  concubines,  and 
whoever  of  them  chances  to  sleep  with  him  is  sure  to  die  next 
day.     When  he  changes  his  shirt  or  any  other  article  of  his 
dress,  fio  one  dare  wear  it,  or  is  sure  to  die.     My  companion 
Ifearnt  from  the  merchants  of  Cambay  that  this  wonderful  ve- 
nomous fiature  of  the  sultan  had  been  occasioned  by  his  hav- 
ing been  bred  up  by  his  father  from  a  child  in  the  constant 
use  of  poison,  beginning  by  little  and  little,  and  taking  pre- 
servatives at  the  same  time. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  fertility  of  this  country  that  it  sui^ 
passes  all  description.  The  people,  as  already  said,  go  almo^ 
entirely  iiaked,  or  content  themselves  with  a  single  garment, 
and  ate  a  brave  and  warlike  nation,  being  at  the  same  time 
mucli  givt^n  to  commerce,  so  that  their  city  is  frequented  by 
traders  of  all  nations.  From  this  city,  and  another  to  be  nam-* 
ed  afterwards,  innumerable  kinds  and  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise are  transported  to  almost  every  region  and  nation  of  the 
world ;  especially  to  the  Turks,  Syrians,  Arabians,  Indians^ 
and  to  divers  regions  of  Africa,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia  j  and 
more  especially  vast  abundance  of  silk  and  cotton,  so  that  by 
means  of  this  prodigious  trade  the  sultan  is  astonishingly  rich. 
The  sultan  of  Cambay  is  almost  continually  at  war  with  the 
king  of  Jcgfl,  whose  realm  is  fifteen  days  journey  from  Cam«- 
feay,  and  extends  very  far  in  all  directions.  This  king  ofjoga^ 
and  all  his  people  are  idolaters.  He  maintains  an  army  al- 
ways on  foot  of  50,000  men,  and  is  continually  in  the  field 
travelling  through  his  dominions  with  a  prodigious  trdn  of 

followers 

5  It  is  evident  from  the  text  that  the  areka  nut  is  here  meant,  which  il 
chewed  along  with  hetel  leaf,  called  tarobolos  in  th6  text,  and  strewed  with. 
chunam  or  lime 'made  of  oyster  shells.— £. 

4  This  ridiculous  story  can  only  be  understood  as  an  eastern  metaphor, 
expressive  of  the  tyrannous  disposition  of  the  sultan.— -£• 

5  What  sovereign  of  India  is  meant  by  the  king  ofjog^i  we  cannot  ascer^ 
tain,  unless  perhaps  some  Hindoo  rajah  in  the  hilly,  country  to  the  north-east 
of  Gujerat.    From  some  parts  of  the  account  of  this  kiog  aad  his  subject5> 
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followers  at  the  charge  of  his  subjects,  his  camp  containing 
at  the  least  4*000  tents  and  pavilions.  In  this  perpetu^ 
progress  he  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  children,  doncubinesy 
and  slaves,  and  by  every  apparatus  for  hunting  and  amuse* 
ment.  His  dress  consists  of  two  goat-skins  with  the  hair  side 
outwards,  one  of  which  covers  bis  breast  and  the  other  his 
back  and  shoulders.  His  complexion  is  of  a  brown  weasel 
colour  inclining  to  black,  as  are  most  of  the  native  IndianfSy 
being  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  wear  ear-rings 
of  precious  stones,  and  adorn  themselves  with  jewels  of  various 
kinds;  and  the  king  and  principal  people  paint  their  faces 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  with  certain  spices  and  sweet 
gums  or  ointments.  They  are  addicted  to  many  vain  super* 
stitions ;  some  professing  never  to  lie  on  the  grcmnd,  while 
others  keep  a  continual  silence,  having  two  or  thiiee  persons  to 
minister  to  their  wants  by  signs.  These  devoted' have  horns 
hanging  from  tJieir  necks,  which  they  blow  &R  lat  dnoe  wkea 
they  come  to  any  city  or  town  to  make  the  inhabitaints  afraid^ 
after  which  they  demand  victfuals  and  whatevjer  eke  they  are 
in  need  of  from  the  people.  When  this  king  remains  stadoii* 
ary  at  any  place,  the  greater  part  of  his  army  kee{)8  jguard  a^ 
bout  his  pavilion,  while  five  or  six  hundred  men  tatige  aboilt 
the  country  collecting  what  they  are  able  to  procure. «  They 
never  tarry  above  three  days  in  one  place,  but 'are' continual^ 
]y  wandering  about  like  vagabond  Egyptians,  Arabs,  or  Tar^ 
tars.  The  region  through  which  they  roam  is- not  fertile,  be- 
ing .  mostly  composed  of  steep  and  craggy  nuHlntains.  The 
city  is  without  walls,  and  its  houses  are  deq)icab]e  htits  or  ho- 
vels. This  king  is  an  enemy  to  the  sultan  of  Miichctmir  toad 
vexes  his  country  widi  incessant  predatory  incursions.  • 

Departing  from  Cambay,  I  came  in  twelve  days  journey  to 
the  city  of  CeuU^^  the  land  of  Guzerat  being  interposed  be- 
tween these  two  cifties.  The  king  of  this  city  is  an  idolater. 
His  subjects  are  of  a  dark  yelbw  colour,  or  lion  tawny,  and 
are  much  addicted  to  war,  in  which  they  use  swords,  bows 
and  arrows,  darts,  slings,  and  round  targets.  They  have  en- 
gines CO  beat  down  walls  and  to  make  a  great  slaughter  in  an 

army. 

we  are  apt  to  conceive  that  the  relation  in  the  tmst  is  founded  on  aoineyagae 
account  of  a  chi^  or  leader  of  a  band  of  Hindoo  devotees ; .  A  king  or  chief 
•f  the  y€gues*'-^E. 

6  There  is  a  district  on  the. west  of  Gujerat  or  Guzerat  named  Ctuwni% 
on  the  river  Butlass  or  Bapass  which  runs  in^o  the  golf  of  Cutch,  wl^ich  may 
he  here  m§ant. — E. 
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9xmy*  Tbe  city  is  only  three  niiles  from  the  sei^  on  the  banks 
fif  a  fine  riveri  py  which  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  is  im* 
ported.  The  soil  infertile  and  produces  many  different  kinds 
of  fruits,.  9ti^  in  the  district  great  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  are 
made.  The  people  are  idolaters  like  those  of  Calicut,  of 
whoffi  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  yet  there  are  many 
Mahometa^ss  in  the  city,  llic  king  has  but  a  small  military 
fiotfce,  apd  tHe  govemment  is  administered  with  justice.  Two 
days^ jour^y  from*  ther\ce  is  a  city  named  Dabuly'^  on  a  great 
river  and.  i|i  a  fertile  coMUtry.  It  is  walled  like  the  towns  of 
Italy,  and  cqq^bs  a  vast  nunibc^r  of  Mahometan,  merchant^b 
The  kjjB^  is  ap  idolater,  having  an  army  of  S0,000  men.  De* 
parting  iiom  then^  I  came  to  the  islai^d  of  Goga^,  not  above 
a^  i^iJe  frowi  the  continent,  which  pays  yearly  a  ti'ibute.of  1000 
l^^ces  of  gvdd  to  the  king  o^Deccan^  about  the  same  value 
wkh  the  seraphios  of  Babylon.  These  coins  are  impressed  on 
futk^  side  vrith  the  image  of  lihe  deviP^  and  on  the  other  side 
^r^  some  unkliown  diar^t^rs.  On,  the  sea  coast  at  one  side 
^  this  isIaiDd  tjiiere  is  a  town  much  like  those  of  Italy,  in 
if^M^h.  residi^  U^e  governor,  who  is  captain  over  a  company  of 
i[K>ldiers  navied  $atwi»,  consisting  of  iOO  Mamelukes,  he  be* 
ing  kewise  a  Mamelukfi.  Whenicver  he  can  procure  any 
wmt^  mapi  h^  takes  them;  iqto  bis  i^rvioe  and  gives  them 
good:  entert^i^eAt,  and.  if  fit  for  military  service,  of  which 
h»  makes  ti^i^.  qi*  their  strength  by  wrestlings  he  gives  them  a 
monthly  allowa9<^  of  20  gold  seraphins ;  but  if  not  found  fit 
for  war  he  employs  them,  in  handicraft.  With  this  smaU 
ferce  olojply  4iOO  men,  be  gives  ipudi  disturbance  to  the  king 
(^  Narsijbga^. 

From  ^e  islaad  of  Gogu  I  went  to  die  city  of  Dechan;^^^ 

of 

7  No  imoje  bsmg  the  least  ^fBnity  tpjhat  in  the  tei^  is  .to  be  found  io 
any  modern  map  of  India  near  the  coast  of  Gujerat.  It  would  almost  appes^ 
that  the  author  had  now  gone  down  the  coast  dP  India,  and  that  his  Chuwal 
and  Dehuly  are  Cheul  and  Dabul  on  the  coast  of  the  Coacan.-*-<£« 

8  Nathmg  can  poinbly  be  made  of  this  island  of  Gc^.  There  is  a  towyi 
on  tbe  coast  of  Gujerat  and  western  side  of  the  gulf  <^  Ca;ci|bay  called  Gogi^ 
^t.,  it  is  no  island,  and  could  not  possibly  be  subject  to  tne  king  of  the 
Deccan ;  and  besides  Verthenoa  is  obviously  now  going  down  the  western  coast 
of  India.— £• 

9  Of  a  Swammy  or  Hindo>e  MoL-*--£. 

10-  SNKhan,  Deccan,  or  Dacshin,  is  the  name  of  a  teriitury  or  Idngdoniy 
and  properly  signifies  southern  India,  or  simply  the  south,  in  reference  So 
IfiacKNts^  propdr^  on  the  ncMith  of  the  Kei^ddah :  Aat  Verthcma  almost 
always  names  the  capital  froni  the  kingdoHL^-S. 

10 
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ofwliich  diking  or  suhan  is  a  Ibhometen,  satA  to  whom 
the  before^mefntioiied  captain  of  the  Maiileldc^  at  Gfogtt  b 
tributary.  Tbe  city  is  beautiful,  tnd  stands  in  a  fertile 
countiy  which  abounds  in  all  things  heeessary  fer  man.  The 
king  of  this  coantty  is  reckoned  a  Mameluke,  and  has  35,000 
horse  and  foot  in  his  service.  His  palace  is  a  sumptuous  edi*^ 
fice,  containing  numerous  and  splaKiid  apartments,  ihsomudi, 
that  one  has  to  pass  thrbngh  44  several  rooms  in  a  continued 
suite  before  getting  to  the  pre9ence*>chamber  of  the  sultan^ 
who  lives  with  wonderliil  pomp  and  faihgnificeiice,  even  those 
who  wait  upon  him  l^vmg  their  shoes  or  starpins  ornament* 
ed  with  rid>ies  and  diamonds,  and  rich  ear«*rmgs  of  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones.  Six  miles  fVom  the  city  is  a 
mountain  from  which  they  dig  diamonds,  which  mountain 
is  surrounded  by  a  wail,  and  guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  dty  ai*e  inostly  Mahoihetiuxs,  who  are 
generally  clad  in  silk,  or  at  least  have  their  shirts  or  lower 
garments  ot  that  fabric ;  they  weikr  also  thin  buskins  and  hose 
or  (beeches  like  the  Greek  manners,  or  what  are  called 
trowsers.  Their  women,  like  those  of  Damascus,  have  their 
faces  vdled*  The  king  of  Deccan  is  almost  iti  dohtihttal  war 
with  the  king  of  Narsinga ;  most  of  his  soldiers  being  white 
men  fr<mi  distant  countries  hired  for  War,  whereas  the  na- 
tivesare  of  a  dark  colour  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  India. . 
This  king  is  very  rich  and  liberal^  and  has  a  large  navy  of 
ships,  but  he  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  Christians*  Having 
visit^  this  country,  I  went  in  five  days  irom  dience  to  Bu-^  $ 
tkacala  or  Batecotuk^  the  inhabitants  of  whicih  are  idolaters^ 
eiioept  some  Mahometan  merchants  who  resof t  thither  for 
tmde.  It  abounds  in  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  im/?it</5'S  figs^ 
and  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  roots  unknown  to  us,  and  has 

Eloity  of  beeves,  kine,  buffaloes,  ^eep,  goats^  and  other 
easts,  but  no  horses,  asses,  or  mules.  From  thence,  at  the 
distance  of  a  days  journey  I  came  to  Centacola?  the  prince 
of  which  has  no  great  riches ;  but  the  district  has  plenty  of 
flesh,  rice,  and  such  fruits  as  grow  in  India;  and  to  this 
place  many  Mahometans  resort  for  trade.  The  king  is  an 
idolater,  and  is  subject  to  him  of  Batecolah.  Two  days  jour* 
ney  from  thence  I  came  to  (Jnare,  the  king  of  whibh  is  an 
idolater,  subject  to  the  king  of  Narsinga.    The  prince  or 

king 

1 1  Bf  walnuts,  I  suspect  that  cocofl^miti  ^urs  mesnt,  snd  readertd  walnut 
by  some  raistakeii  tntiuiation.^ 
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king  of  Qnore  h$s  eight  araied  foiste  or  barks,  wbicb  make 
ei^cursions  by  sea,  and  subsist  by  piracy,  yet  is  he  in  firiend-» 
ship  Wiih  the  Portuguese*  The  district  produces  plenty  of 
rice,  and  has  many  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  as  wild  boars,  hsffts* 
wolv  8,  lion$^*f  and  many  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  peacocks 
and  parrots,  besides  others  veiy  differ^it  from  ours.  It  lias 
likewise  many  cattle  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  fine  fat 
sheep.  It  has  also  abundance  of  flowers  of  all  kinds.  The 
air  is  so  temperate  and  heakhy,  that  the  natives  live  much 
longer  than  we  do  in  Italy.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  ano-^ 
tber  city  named  Mangalore,  whence  about  sixty  ships  depart 
yearly  wijth  cargoes  of  rice*  The  inhabitants  are  partly  ido* 
laters,  and  part  Mahometans* 

Departing  from  thence  we  went  to  the  city  of  Cananor^f 
where  the  king  of  Portugal  has  a  strong  garriscm,  thou^  the 
king  of  the  city  is  an  idcuater  and  no  great  friend  to  the  Por-« 
tuguese.  At  this  port  many  horses  are  imported  from  Persia, 
wmch  pay  a  high  duty.  Departing  from  thence  into  the  in- 
land y^e  came  to  the  pity  of  Narsivga  ^\  which  is  frequented 
by  many  Mahometan  merchants.  The  soil  in  that  country 
bears  no  wheat,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  bread,  neither 
hath  it  vines  or  any  other  fruits  except  oranges  and  gourds, 
but  they  have  plenty  of  rice  and  such  walnuts  as  that  country 
produces'^.  It  has  likewise  plenty  of  spices,  as  pepper,  gin- 
ger, mirabolans,  cardamum,  cassia,  and  oUiers,  also  many 
kinds  of  fruits  untike  ours,  and  much  sweeter.  The  region  is 
almost  inaccessible,,^  numy  dens  and  ditches  mad£  byjcrce^^. 
The  king  has  an  army  of  50,000  gentlemen  wham  thet/  call 
heroes^^.  In  war  they  use  swords  and  round  targets,  also 
lances,  darts,  bows,  and  plings,  and  are  now  beginning  to  use 
fire  arms.  These  men  go  alipost  entirely  naked,  except 
when  engaged  in  war.     They  pse  np  horses,  mules,  asses,  or 

camels; 

12  TH^  are  no  lions  in  India,  and  tigers  are  certainly  here  meant. — ^E. 

15  Bijanagur  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  known  by  the  name  of  Nar» 
oinga ;  but  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cananore»  it  is  possible  that  Verthe- 
nia  here  means  Narsingapoor^  about  25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Seringapatam. 
— E. 

1 4  The  walnuts  of  this  author  must  have  been  cocpi^-nvits,  perhaps  con- 
v^ed  (o  waUiuts  by  erroneous  translation*— £. 

15  This  singular  passage  probably  meanf^y  that  the  country  is  defended  by 
a  sreat  number  of  forts  and  garrisons,  as  indeed  we  know  that  the  interior 
table  land  of  southern  India  is  thickly  planted  with  droogs  or  hill  fortsy 
which  mu9t  then  have  been  imprmi^Ue^E. 

16  Probably  meaning  Nairs  or  Rajputs,  who  are  reckoned  of  z  hi|;h  qt 
noble  cast,  next  to  the  Bramins*— £« 
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Qamek ;  only  employing  elq)hants^  which  yet  do  not  fight  in' 
battle.  Great  qutmtities  of  merchandise  are  consumed  in  this 
city,  insomucli  that  two  hundred  ships  resort  thither  yearly 
from  various  countries '  ^. 

Departing  from  Narsinga,  and  trayeUing  15  days  to  the 
east^^t  we  came  to  the  city  oi  Bisinqgar^  or  Bijanagur,  which 
13  subject  to  the  king  of  Narsinga.  This  city  stand$  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  is  very  large,  and  well  fortified,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  wall,  eight  miles  in  circuit,  llie  district 
in  which  it  stands  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  produces  evQvy 
thing  requisite  for  the  necessities,  and  even  tlie  delicacies  and 
luxuries  of  man.  It  is  likewise  a  most  convenient  country  for 
hunting  and  hawking,  having  many  large  plains,  and  fine 
woods,  so  that  altogether  it  is  a.  kind  of  earthly  paradise. 
The  king  and  people  aj*e  idolaters ;  and  the  king  has  great 
power  and  riches,  maintaining  an  army  of.  4000  horsemen, 
although  it  may  be  noted  that  a  good  horse  in  this  country 
costs  four  or  Bve  hundred  gold  coins  called  pardaos,  and 
sometimes  eight  hundred.  'Ihe  reason  of  this .  high  price  is, 
th^t  thesjs  horses  are  brought  from  other  countries,  whence 
they  can  procure  no.  mares,  as  the  exportation  of  these  is 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  princes  of  the  countries  whence  the 
}iora^  are  procured.  He  has  likewise.  400  elephants  to  serve 
in  his  wars,  and  mmy  of  those  swift  running  camels  which  we 
commonly  call  dromedaries '  ^. 

At  this  place  I  had  an  excelleitt  opportunity  of  leaixung 
the  docility  and  almost  reasoning  wisdom  of  the  elephant, 
which  certainly  is  the  most  sagacious  <  and  most  docile  of  all 
^mab,  approachipg  even  to  human  reason,  and  far  exceed- 
ing all  other  beasts  in  strength.  When  used  for  war,  the  In- 
dians fix  great  pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  resembling  those 
used  in  Italy  for  mules  of  burden,  but  vastly  larger,  lliese 
saddles  are  girt  round  their  bellies  with  two  iron  chains,  and 
on  each  side  is  plac^  a  small  house,  cage,  or  turret  of  wood, 
each  of  which  contains  three  men*  Between  the  two  turrets 
an  Indian  sits  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  speaks  to  him 
in  the  language  of  the  couutry,  which  the  creature  under- 
stands 

17  This  u  a  most  astonishing  error,  as  Narsingapoor  is  above  loo  mil^ 
from  the  nearest  coast.— E. 

IS  i^janagur  is  175  miles  directly  i^orM  from  Narsingapoor. — ^£. 
•    19  In  modem  language  the  term  dromedary  is  very  improperly  applied  to 
the  Bactrian,  or  two-hnnched  camel,  a  slow  beast  of  burden.    1  he  word 
dromedary  is  formed  from  the  Gi*eek  ^^ofma  ceUr^  and  only  belongs  to  a  per 
culiar  breed  of  camela  of  amazbg  swiftness.  -*£• 
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stands  and  cbejm.    Seven  men,  dierefinw,  aie  divs  placed  <m 
Uie  back  of  each  elephant,  all. armed  with  coals  of  maiH  ami 
having  lances,  bows,  darts,  and  slings,  and  targets  for  de^^ 
fence.     Also  the  trunk,  snout)  or  proboscis  of  the  elephant  is- 
armed  with  a  sword  fastened  to  it,  two  dibits  k>i^,  very 
strong,  and  a  handbreadth  in  width*     When  necessary  to  ad-' 
Vance,  to  retreat,  to  turn  to  either  side,  to  strike,  or  to  fore- 
bear, the  governor  or  conductor  of  the  elephant  sitting  on  his 
back,  causes  him  to  do  whatever  he  wiJis,  by  speaking  in  such 
language  and  expressions  as  he  is  accustomed  to,  all  of  which 
the  beast  understands  alid  obeys,  without  the  use  of  bridle  or 
spur.     But  when  fire  is  thrown  at  them  they  are  wonderfoUy 
sJraid  and  run  away»  on  which  occasions  it  is  impossible  Ufe^ 
$top  them ;  on  which  account  the  Indians  have  many  curious 
devices  of  fire-Works  to  frighten  the  elep]iants,  uid  make 
them  run  away*    I  saw  an  instance  of  the  extraordinaiy 
strength  of  these  animals  while  at  Cananore,  whare  some 
Mahometans  endeavoured  to  draw  a  ship  cm  the  land,  slea» 
foremost,  upon  three  rollers,  on  which  occasion  three  ele* 
phantsi  commodiously  applied,  drew  with  great  force,  and 
bending  their  heads  down  to  the  ground,  brought  the  ship,  oft 
the  land*    Many  have  believed  that  elephants  liave  no  joints 
in  their  legs,  which  therefore  they  could  not  bend  %  but  this 
notion  is  utterly  &lse,  as  they  have  joints  like  other  beasts^ 
but  lower  down  on  their  legs.     The  female  elephants  are 
fiercer  than  the  males,  and  much  stronger  for  carrying  bur* 
dens.     Sometimes  they  are  seised  by  a  kind  of  fury  or  mad* 
ness,  on  which  occasions  they  run  about  in  a  disorderly  man« 
Ber«     One  elephant  exceeds  the  size  of  three  bufidoes,  to 
which  latter  animals  their  hair  has  some  resemUance.     Their 
eyes  resemble  those  of  swine*     Their  snout  0r  trunk  is  very 
long,  and  by  means  of  it  they  convey  food  and  drink  to  their 
mouths,  so  that  the  trunk  may  be  called  the  hand  of  the  ele^ 
phantt     The  mouth  is  under  the  trunk,  and  is  much  like  the 
month  of  a  sow.     The  trunk  is  hollow,  and  so  flexible,  that 
the  animal  can  use  it  to  lay  hold  of  stidcs,  and  wiekl  them 
vrith  it  as  w«  do  with  the  hand.     I  6nce  saw  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  overthrown  by  one  elephant,  which  !24  men  had  in  vain 
attempted.     It  has  two^reat  teeth  or  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Their  ears  are  very  broad,  above  two  spans  even  on  the  smal-^ 
lest  elephants.    Their  feet  are  round  and  as  broad  as  the 
wooden  trenchers  which  are  in  ordinary  use,  and  ^ach  foot  lias 
five  round  hoofs  like  lai^e  oyster  shdls.  The  tail  is  aboat  four 

^ns 


long,  Bke  limt  of  a  bnffidde^  and  is  very  tldn  of  btir. 
chants  are  of  tarioiis  sizes^  some  IS  spans  or  14  spans 
hi^,  and  sosne  have  been  seen  as  high  as  16  spans;  bat  the 
fenales  are  larger  than  the  asales  of  the  saine  age*  Their 
gait  is  slow  and  wallowing,  so  that  those  who  are  not  used  to 
ride  upon  them  are  apt  to  become  sick,  as  if  they  were  at  sea; 
b«rt  H  is  pleasant  to  ride  a  young  elephant,  as  their  pace  is 
soft  and  gentle  like  an  ambling  tnule.  On  mounting  thein, 
they  stoop  and  bend  their  loiee  to  assist  the  rider  to  get  up ; 
bat  their  keepers  use  no  bridles  of  halters  to  gukle  thenu 
Wh€«  they  engender  they  retire  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  the  woods,  from  natural  modesty,  though  some  pretend 
that  they  copulate  backwards. 

Tbo  king  of  Narainga  exceeds  in  riches  dtid  dominion,  aU 
the  princes  1  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  In  beauty  and  si* 
tnation  the  city  resembles  Milan,  only  that  being  on  the  slc^ . 
of  a  hil!  it  is  not  so  level.  Other  subyect  kingdoms  lie  found 
about  it,  even  as  Ausonia  and  Venice  surround  Milan.  Tht 
braroins  or  priests  informed  me  that  the  king  receives  daily  of 
tribute  from  that  city  only  the  sum  of  I2fi00  pardaof.  *He 
and  his  subjects  are  idolaters,  worshipping  the  devil  like  those 
of  Calicut.  He  maintains  an  army  of  many  thousand  men, 
and  is  continually  at  war  with  his  neighbours.  The  richer 
people  wear  a  slender  dress,  somewhat  like  a  petticoat,  not 
Very  long,  and  bind  their  heads  with  a  fillet  or  broad  bandage^ 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Mahometans,  but  the  common  people 
go  almost  entirely  naked,  covering  only  the  parts  of  shame. 
The  king  wears  a  cape  or  short  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold  on  his 
shoulders^  only  two  spans  long ;  and  when  he  goes  to  war  he 
wears  a  close  vest  of  cotton,  over  which  is  a  cloak  adorned 
with  plates  of  gold,  richly  bordered  with  all  kinds  of  jewds 
and  precious  stones.  Ine  horse  he  rides  on,  including  the 
furniture  or  caparisons,  is  estimated  to  equal  one  of  our  cities 
in  value,  being  all  over  ornamented  with  jewels  of  great  price. 
When  he  goes  a  hunting,  he  is  attended  by  other  three  king?, 
whose  office  it  is  to  bear  him  company  wherever  he  goes. 
When  he  rides  out  or  goes  a  journey  he  is  attended  by  6000 
horsemen;  and  from  all  that  we  have  said,  and  various  other 
circumstances  respecting  his  power,  riches,  and  magnificence, 
he  certainly  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
in  the  world.  Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  named 
jNrrdoof,  which  are  of  gold,  he  coins  silver  nnmey  called^no, 
or  fanamSi  which  are  worth  sixteen  of  our  smallest  copper 

money. 
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money*  Such  is  the  exceUent  fl;oirernment  of  this  coHiitry^ 
that  travellers  may  go  through  the  wbde  of  it  in  safi^ty,  if 
they  can  avoid  the  danger  of  lians*^.  This  king  is  in  amity 
with  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  is  a  great  friend  to  the  Chris- 
tiansy  so  that  the  Portuguese  are  received  and  treated  in  his 
dominions  in  a  friendly  and  honourable  manner. 

When  I  had  tarried  many  days  in  this  great  city,  I  return* 
ed  to  Cananore,  whence,  after  three  days  stay  1  'went  to  a 
city  twelve  miles  from  thence^ named  Trempata^^^  asea«-port, 
inhabited  by  idolaters,  but  frequented  by  many  Mahometan 
merchants.  The  only  riches  of  this  place  consists  in  Indian 
nuts,  or  cocoa*nuts,  and  timber  for  ship*>building.  Passi^ 
from  thence,  by  the  cities  of  Pandora  and  Capagot**,  I  came 
to  the  famous  city  of  Calicut.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  pass 
over  many  other  kingdoms  and  peoples,  such  as  Chiamd  ? 
Dabui^  Onoue  ?  Bangalore f  Cananore,  Cochin^  Cacihm  ?  and 
Calonuey  or  Coulan  *^.  I  have  so  done  on  purpose  to  enable 
me  to  treat  more  at  large  of  Calicut,  being  in  a  manner  the 
metropolis  of  all  the  Indian  cities,  as  the  king  thereof  exceeds 
all  the  kings  of  the  east  in  royal  majesty,  and  is  therefore 
called  Samoory  or  Zamoriny  which  in  their  language  signifies. 
Qod  on  earth. 


.Section  VIII. 

Recount  of  the  famous  City  and  Kingdom  of  Calicut. 

The  city  of  Calicut  is  situated  on  the  continent  or  main 
land  of  India,  close  upon  the  sea,  having  no  port;  but  about 
a  mile  to  the  south  there  is  a  river  which  runs  into  the  ocean 
l^  a  narrow  mouth.  This  river  is  divided  into  many 
branches  among  the  fields  in  the  plain  country,  for  the  por-. 
pose  of  being  distributed  by  means  of  trenches  to  water  the. 
groundf:,  ana  one  of  these  branches  pot  exceeding  three  or 

foui^ 

so  Wherever  lions  are  mentioned  by  tliis  traveller  in  India*  tigers  ue  t» ' 
be  unde*^tood« — ^E. 

21  About  that  distance  south  from  Cananore  is  Dermapatam. — "E, 

22  No  names  in  the  least  respect  similar  to  these  are  to  be  JFound  in  the 
indicated  route  between  Cananore  and  CaItcut.-^£' 

SS  Of  the  three  places  marked  wkh  points  of  interrogation^  the  names 
ane  8Q  disfigured  in  the  orthography  as  to  be  unintelligible;  Qignul  mxf 
possibly  be  Chaul^  Onouhe  Onovty  and  Cacilon  Cranganm.— £. 
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fimr  feet  deep  runs  i&td  the  city*  Calicut  is  not  walled,  aikl- 
contains  about  6000  houses,  which  are  not  built  close  adjdii>< 
ijng  each  other,  as  in  European  cities,  but  a  certain  space  is. 
left  between  each,  either  to .  prevent  the  communication  <^ 
fire,  or  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  builders.  It  is  a  roila 
in  length,  and  its  houses  are  only  mean  low  huts,  not  lexceedr 
ing  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  being  mostly  covered 
with  boughs  of  trees,  instead  of  tiles  or  other  covering.  It  iii 
said  that  on  digging  only  five  or  six  spans  into  the  ground 
they  come  immediately  to  water,  on  which  account  they  can- 
not dig  foundations  of  any  depth.  Warehouses  or  lodgings 
ior  merchants  may  be  bought  for  1 5  or  20  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  common  run  of  houses  cost  only  two  pieces  of  gold  or 
even  less. 

The  king  and  people  of  Calicut  are  idolaters,  and  worship- 
pers of  the  devil,  though  they  acknowledge  one  supreme  God^ 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  first  chief  cause  of  all 
things.  But  they  allege  that  God  could  have  no  pleasure 
in  his  government,  if  he  were  to  take  it  upon  himself,  and 
hath  therefore  given  it  in  charge  to  the  devil,  who  was  sent  as 
they  say  from  heaven,  to  rule  over  and  judge  the  world,  ren-^ 
dering  good  or  evil  to  men  according  to  their  def^erts.  The 
great  God  they  call  Tamerant,  and  this  devil  or  subordinate 
deity  Deumo,  The  king  has  a  chapel  in  his  palace,  where 
this  Deumo  is  worshipped.  This  chapel  has  an  open  vault 
or  arch  on  all  the  four  sides,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  about  three  paces  high.  The  entrance  is  by  a  woodea 
gate,  ornamented  with  carved  work  of  monstrous  ibrms  or 
shapes  of  devils.  In  the  midst  of  the  chapel  is  a  royal  seat  or 
throne  of  copper,  on  which  sits  the  figure  or  image  of  the 
devil,  likewise  of  copper.  On  the  head  of  this  image  is  a 
erown  like  that  worn  by  the  pope,  but  having  the  addition  of 
four  horns,  besides  which  he  is  represented  with  a  great  gap- 
ing mouth,  having  four-monstrous  teeth.  The  nose  is  horrid- 
ly deformed,  with  grim  lowering  eyes,  a  threatening  look,  and 
crooked  hands,  or  talons  like  flesh-books,  and  feet  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  cock;  forming  on  the  whole,  a  monster  terrible 
to  look  at.  In  every  corner  of  the  chapel  there  are  other 
figures  of  devils  of  shining  copper,  as  if  flames  of  fire  de- 
vouring miserable  souls.  These  souls  are  about  the  size  of 
half  a  finger,  some  of  them  Imager,  and  each  figure  puts  oqe 
of  tliese  souls  into  his  mouth  with  the  right  band,  while  the 
left  is  on  the  ground  lifting  up  another.    Every  morning  tfaf^ 

priests. 
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ptie6tS|  w)io  are  cdied  ftramins,  wash  the  idol  with  rose  water, 
and  perfume  him  with  sweet  savoars,  after  which  they  pray 
to  him  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Once  every  week  they  sacri- 
fice td  the  idol  after  this  form.  They  have  a  little  akar  or 
tiupboardy  three  spans  high,  6ve  spans  long  and  four  broad, 
on  which  they  strew  alt  manner  of  flowers  and  sweet-smelling 
powders;  then  bringing  a  great  silver  chafing-dish  full  of 
bufning  csoals,  tliey  kill  a  cock  with  a  silver  knife,  throwing 
the  blood  into  the  firei  together  with  many  sweet  perfumes, 
and  even  thrust  the  bloody  blade  of  the  knife  often  into  the 
fire,  that  none  of  the  blood  may  be  lost ;  then  the  priest 
aoaketh  many  strange  gestures  with  the  kni^  like  a  fencer, 
giving  or  defending  thrusts.  In  the  mean  time  other  priests 
with  burning  censers  go  round  about  the  akar  perfuming  it  with 
incense,  and  ringing  a  small  silver  bell  all  the  time  of  the  sacri- 
fiee.  llie  priest  who  sacrifices  the  cock  has  his  arms  and  legs 
garnished  with  silver  plates  and  pendants,  which  make  a  noise 
when  he  moves  like  hawks-bdls,  and  he  wears  a  kind  of  boss 
Mihis  breast  inscribed  with  I  know  not  what  ^gns,  being 
pirfaaps  the  secret  character  of  some  hidden  mystery/  When 
the  sacrifice  is  finished,  he  fills  both  his  hands  with  wheat, 
and  goes  backwards,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  idtar  till  ho 
CMies  to  a  certain  trt}e  whereon  he  casts  the  wheat  \  then  re- 
turning to  the  altar  he  removes  all  that  is  upon  it. 

The  king  never  sits  down  to  eat  till  four  of  bis  priests  have 
oflered  his  meat  in  this  manner  to  the  idol ;  lifting  their  hands 
above  their  heads  with  many  fantastical  gesticulations  and 
murmuring  voices,  they  present  the  meat  to  the  idol»  and  after 
many  fboiish  ceremonies  bring  back  the  meat  to  the  king. 
The  meat  is  ofiered  in  a  wooden  tray,  after  which  it  is  laid  oil 
the  broad  leaves  of  a  certain  tree.  The  meat  of  the  king  con-^ 
iists  of  rice  and  divers  other  things,  such  as  fruits  \^  and  he 
cats  sitting  on  the  ground  without  cloth  or  carpet  During 
his  ki^ast,  the  priests  stand  round  him  at  four  or  five  paces 
distance,  careftilly  observing  all  his  orders ;  and  when  he  has 
done  eating,  they  carry  away  all  the  remains  of  his  food^ 
which  they  give  to  certain  crows,  which  being  used  to  be  thus 
fed)  come  upon  a  signal,  and  being  esteetned  holy,  it  is  not  law- 
ful ftNT  any  one  to  take  or  even  hurt  them.  The  chief  priests  of 
these  idolaters  are  the  bramins,  who  are  with  them  as  bishops^ 
are  among  us,  and  are  considered  as  the  order  of  highest  dig^ 
tiity.  The  second  order  among  them  are  the  ndrs,  Who 
some  in  place  of  our  gentlemen^  and  go  out  to  war  with 

swords 
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swords  and  bucklers^  lances,  bow^  and  other  weapons.  The 
tjbird  onfor  consists  of  mechanics  and  handicrafts  of  all  kinda^ 
In  the  fiMUth  are  victuallers,  or  Uiosc  that  make  provision  of 
fish  and  flesh.  Next  to  them  are  those  who  gather  pepperi^ 
cocoa  nntSy  grapes  and  other  fruits.  The  baser  son  are 
those  who  sow  and  gather  rice,  who  are  kept  under  such  sub-> 
jection  bj  the  bnunins  and  nairs  that  they  dare  not  approach 
nearer  to  tbem  than  50  paces  under  pain  of  death,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  lurk  in  bye  places  and  marslies  $  aQ4 
lyhen  iJhey  go  anywhere  abroad  they  call  out  continually  ia.n 
loud  voice,,  that  they  m^y  be  heard  of  the  brans  ins  and  nairs» 
otherwise  if  any  of  these  \Kere  to  come  near  they  would  cer- 
tainly put  these  low  people  to  death. 

.  The  dress  of  even  the  king  and  q^een  difiG^r  In  little  or  no« 
thing  from  the  other  idolaters,  all  going  naked,  barefooted^ 
and  Ijarefaeaded,  except  a  small  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  to  coves 
their  nakedness  f  but  the  Mahometans  wear  single  garmenta 
in  a  more  seemly  manner,  tlieir  women  being  dressed  fike  the 
men  excq^t  that  their  hair  is.  very  long.  The  king  and.  nobl^ 
eat  no  kind  of  flesh,,  exc^pl  having  first  got  permission  of  the 
pxtests ;  but  the  common  people  may  eat  any  flesh  they  please 
except  that  of  cows.  Thoae  of  the  basest  sort,  named  M* 
rani  and  Foliars^  are  only  permitted  to  eat  fish  dried  in  the 
«in. 

When  the  king  or  zamorm  dies,  bis  male  chiidren,  if  anjn 
or  his  brothers  by  the  fathers  side^  or  the.  sons  of  these  bro^^ 
thers,  do  not  succeed  in  the  kingdom :  For,  by  ancient  law> 
or  custom,  tiie  succession,  belongs  to  tlie  sops  of  the  kings 
sisters  i  and  if  there  be  none  sucfax  it  goes  to  the  nearest 
Qiale  relaijon  through  the  lemale  blood.  The  reason  of  thi^ 
strange  law  of  succession,  is,  that  w^hen  the  king  takes  a  wi&|^ 
she  is  always  in  the  first  place  deflowered  by  the  chief  bra- 
min,  for  which  he  is  paid  fifty  pieces  of  ^old.  When  the 
kin^  goes  abroad,  either  in  war  or  a^huntmg,.  the  queen  i& 
left  m  charge  of  the  priests,,  who  keep  company  with  her  tilL 
his  return ;  wherefore  the  kiog  may  well  think  that  her  cbil-- 
dren  may.  not  be  him  wd  for  this  reason. the  children  of  hk 
sisters  by  thje  same  mother  are  considered  as  his  nearest  in, 
l^d,  and  the  right  inheritors  of  the  throne.  When  the 
kii^gdies,  all  his  sijibjects  express  their  mourning  by  cutting 
t)ieij^  be^ds  and  shaving  their  heads;  and  during  the  celer< 
l)ration.of  bis  fiiner^ils,  Uipse  who  live  by  fishing  abstain  from 
Jtheir  ^n{dpyment  duriitg  eight  days.    Sitnilar  rules  are  ob** 
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served  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  kings  wives.  Sometimes 
the  king  abstains  from  tbe  company  of  women  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  when  likewise  he  forbears  to  chew  betel  and  areka^ 
which  are  reckoned  provocatives. 

The  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Caljcut,  when  they  wish 
to  show  great  friendship  to  each  other,  sometimes  exchange 
wives,  bat  on  these  occasions  the  children  remain  irith  their 
jreputed  fathers.  It  is  likewise  customary  among  these  idola- 
ters, for  one  woman  to  have  seven  husbands  at  the  same 
time,  each  of  whom  has  his  appointed  night  to  sleep  with  her ;' 
and  when  she  has  a  child,  she  fathers  it  upon  any  of  the  has<- 
bands  she  pleases.  The  people  of  this  country,  when  at 
their  meals,  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  eat  their  meat  from 
copper  trays,  using  certain  leaves  instead  of  spoons ;  their 
fcod  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rice  and  fish  seasoned 
with  spices,  and  of  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  country.  The 
lowest  people  eat  in  a  filthy  manner,  putting  their  dirty  hands 
into  the  <fish,  toJ^thrusting  their  food  by  handfiils  into  their 
mouths.  Tbe  punishment  of  murder  is  by  impalement ;  but 
those  who  wound  or  hurt  any  one  have  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
Idn^.  When  any  one  is  in  debt,  and  refhses  to  pay,  the 
creditor  goes  to  the  judges,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  a 
himdred,  and  havingmadedueproof  of  the  debt,  he  receives 
a  certain  stick  or  branch  of  a  tree,  with  authority  to  arrest 
his  debtor,  to  whom,  when  he  is  able  to  find  him,  he  uses 
these  words:  <^  I  charge  yon  by  the  heads  of  the  Bramins, 
^*  and  by  the  head  of  Uie  king;  that  you  stir  not  from  the 
**  spot  on  which  you  stand  till  you  pay  me  what  you  owe.*^ 
The  debtor  has  now  no  resource  but  to  pay  immediately,  or 
to  lose  his  life :  for,  if  he  esciq^e  after  this  ceremony,  be  is 
adjudged  a  rebel,  and  it  is  lawfiil  for  anv  man  to  kill  him. 

When  they  mean  to  pray  to  their  idols,  they  resort  before 
sunrise  to  some  pool  or  river  where  they  wash  themselves, 
after  which  they  resort  to  the  idol-house,  taking  especial  care 
not  to  touch  any  thing  by  the  way,  and  say  their  prayers 
prostrate  on  the  grouncY,  making  strange  gesticulations  and 
ccmtortions,  so  marvellously  distortin g  their  faces,  ej^es,  and 
months,  that  it  is  horrible  to  behold.  The  nairs  or  gentle- 
men may  not  begin  to  cat,  till  one  of  them  has  dressed  and 
set  the  rood  in  order,  with  certain  ceremonies,  but  the  lower 
orders  are  not  bound  to  such  rules.  The  women  also  have 
no  other  care  than  to  dress  and  beautify  themselves,  as  they 
take  much  pains  to  wash  and  purify  their  persons,  and  to 
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perfume  dieir  bodies  with  many  sweet  savours.  Likewise 
when  they  go  abroad,  they  are  singularly  loaded  with  jewels 
and  ornaments  on  their  ears,  arms,  and  legs. 

In  Calicut  there  are  certain  teachers  of  warlike  exercises, 
who  train  up  the  youth  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  target,  ai^d 
lance,  and  of  such  other  weapons  as  they  employ  m  war  ; 
and  when  the  king  takes  the  field  he  has  dn  army  of  100,000 
infantry,  but  there  are  no  cavalry  in  that  country.     On  this 
occasion  the  king  rides  upon  an  dephant,  and  elephants  are 
used  in  their  wars. '  Those  who  are  next  in  authority  to,  the 
king  wear  fillets  round  their  heads  of  crimson  or  scarlet  silk. 
Their  arms  are  crooked  swords,  lance$,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  targets.    The  royal  ensign  is  nn  umbrella  borne  aloft  on 
a  spear,  so  as  to  shade  the  king  firoro  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  ensign  in  their  language  is  called  sonder.     When  both 
armies  approach  within  three  arrow*flights,  the  king  sends 
his  bramins  to  the  ea^biy  by  wav  of  heralds,  to  challenge  an 
.iiundred  of  them  to  combat  agamst  an  hundred  of  h!s  nairs, 
dnring  which  set  combat  both  sides  prqpare  themsehres  for 
battle,     in  the  mean  time  the  two  select  parties  proceed  to 
combat,  mid-way  between  the  two  armies,  always  striking 
with  the  edge  of  their  swords  at  the  heads  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  never  thrusting  with  the  point,  or  striking  at  the 
legs.     Usually  when  five  of  six  are  slain  of  either  side,  the 
Bramins  interpose  to  stop  the  fight,  and  a  retreat  is  sounded 
at  their  instance.     After  which  the  Bramins  speak  to  the  ad- 
verse kings,  and  generally  succeed  to  make  up  matters  witH« 
out  any  battle  or  farther  slaughter. 

The  king  sometimes  rides  on  an  elephant,  but  at  other 
times  is  carried  by  his  nairs  or  nobles,  and  when  he  goes  out 
is  always.  followeJ  by  a  numerous  band  of  minstrels,  making 
a  prodigious  noise  with  drums,  timbrels,  tambourets,  and 
other  sudi  instruments*  The  wages  of  the  nairs  are  four 
carlines  each,  monthly,  in  time  of  peace,  and  six  during 
war.  When  any  of  them  are  slain,  their  bodies  are  burnal 
with  great poii^pand  many  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  their 
ashes  are  preserved ;  but  the  common  people  are  buried  in 
tt^eir  houses,  gardens,  fields,  or  woods,  without  any  cere- 
mony* When  I  was  in  Calicut  it  was  crowded  with  mer- 
chants from  almost  every  part  of  the  east,  especially  a  prodi- 
frious  number  of  Mahometans.  There  were  many  from  Ma- 
acca  and  Bengal,  from  Tanaserim,  Pegu,  and  Coromandd, 
&om  the  islands,  of  Ceyk>n  and  Sumatra,  from  ail  the  cities 
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and  cosntriea  of  Wc&tern  India,  a&d  various  Perriaasy  Am- 
biansy  Syrians,  Turk%  and  Ethiopians.  As  tbe  idobtov  do 
not  sail  on  the  seas  the  Mahometans  are  .eKcluHively  employ- 
ed in  navigaiion,  so  that  there  are  not  less  than  15,000  Ma^ 
hometans  resident  in  Calicut,  mosttjr  bom  in  that  piaoe. 
Their  ships  are  seldom  below  the  burden  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred tons,  yet  all  open  and  without  decks.  They  do  not  put 
any  tow  or  oakum  into  the  seama  of  their  ships,  yet  join  the 
planks  so  artificiallv,  tliat  they  hold  out  water  admirably, 
the  seams  being  pitched  and  held  together  with  iron  pails, 
and  the  wood  of  which  their  ships  are  built  is  better  than 
ours.  Their  sails  are  made  of  cotton'  cloth,  doubled  in  the 
under  parts,  by  which  they  gather  much  wind  aad  swell  out 
like  bag^',  having  coily  one  sail  to  each  vessel.  Their  an- 
chors are  of  marble,  eight  spans  long,  having  two  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  ship,  which  are  hung  by  .means  of  donUe  ropes. 
Their  voyages  are  all  made  at  certain  appointed  times  and 
seasons)  as  oi|e  tiipe  of  the  year  answers  for  one  coast,  and 
another  season  for  qtber  voyages^  which  must  all  be  regulated 
according^  to  .the  changes  of  the  weather.  In  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July^  when  with  us  in  Italy  every  thing  is 
almost  burnt  up  with  heat  and  drought,  they  have  prodigi- 
ous rains.  The  best  of  their  ships*  are  built  in  the  island  of 
Porcaiy  not  far  from  Calicut.  They  have  one  kind  of  vessel 
or  canoe^  made  ail  of  one  piece  of  wood  like  a  trough,  very 
long,  narrow,  and  sharp,  which  is  propelled  either  by  oars 
or  sails,  and  goes  with  amazing  swiftness,  which  is  much  us* 
ed  by  pirates. 

The  palace  of  the  king  of  Calicut  exceeds  a  mile  in  cir«* 
cumferencc,,  and  is  well  constructed  of  beams  and  posts  ar^ 
tificially  joined^,  and  curioui>ly  carved  all  over  with  the  fi*» 
gures  of  devils.  It  is  all  however  very  low,  for  the  reason 
before-mentioned,  as  they  cannot  dig  deep  for  secure  foun- 
dations. It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the  number  and 
riches  of  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  which  the  king  wears 
abput  him,  which  exceed  all  estimate  in  r^;ard  to  their  va- 
lue. Although,  when  I  was  in  that  place,  the  king  lived 
rather  in  a  state  of  grief,  both  on  account  of  the  war  ia  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Portuguese,  and  because  he  waa  af- 
flicted by  the  venereal  disease  which  bad  got  into  his  throat, 
yet  his  ears»  hands,  legSy  and  ^t,  were  richly  garnished 
with  all  sorts  of  jewels  and  precioos  stones,  absohite^  beyond 
description.    t£s  treasure  is  so  vast,  that  it  canncyt  be  coa-^ 
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tainedJii  two  immexise  cellars  or  warehouseSf  consisting  of 
precious  stonesy  plates  of  gold,  and  other  rich  ornaments,  be- 
sides as  much  gold  coin,  as  might  load  an  hundred  mulesi  as 
was  reported  by  the  Bramins,  to  whom  these  things  are  best 
known.  This  treasure  is  said  to  have  been  hoarded  up  by 
twelve  kings,  his  predecessors.  In  this  treasury  there  id  said 
to  be  a  coi^r  three  spans  long  and  two  broad,  eDtirely  fuU  of 
precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 

Pepper  is  gathered  in  the  fields  around  the  suburbs  of  Ca- 
liout,  and  even  in  some  places  within  the  city.  It  grows  on 
a  weak  and  feeble  plant,  somewhat  like  vines,  which  is  un- 
able to  support  itself  without  props  or  stf&es*  It  much  re- 
sembles ivy,  and  in  like  manner  creeps  i^  and.  embraces  such 
trees  as  it  grows  near.  This  tree,  or  bush  father,  throws 
out  numerous  branches  of  two  or  three  spans  long,  having 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Syrian  apple,  but  somewhat  thicker* 
On  every  twig  there  hang  six  clusters  about  the  size  of  dates, 
and  of  the  c^our  of  unripe  grapes,  but  thicker  together. 
These  are  gathered  in  October,  while  still  inclining  to  green, 
and  are  spread  out  on  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry,  when  in  threfe 
days  they  become  black,  just  as  brought  to  U9<  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  these  plants  proceeds  entirely  from  the  goodness  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow^  as  they  do  not  re<)u}re  pruning 
or  lof^ing  lUse  vines  with  us.  This  regioji  aUo  produces 
ginger,  some  roots  weighing  twelve  onnces,  thoug^l^  they  do 
not  penetrate  the  groundi  above  three  or  four  spans.  When 
the  roots  are  dug  up,  the  uppermost  joint  is  again  set  in  the 
ground,  as  seed  for  next  year's  crop.  It  and  the  mirabo^ 
lafns  are  found  in  a  red-coloured  soil,  and  the  stalk  much  re- 
sembles a  young  pear-tree. 

Were  I  ta  describe  all  the  strange  fruits  that  are  produced 
in  thii&eountry,  it  would  require  a  large  votame  fot:  that  alone; 
as  they  not  only  have  many  quite  dif&rent  from  ours  in  form^ 
taste,  and  flavour,  but  even  those  kinds  which  are  tl^  same 
Mvhh  ours,  differ  essentially  in  many  partic<ilars.  ^Natural  phi- 
losG^hers  may  consider  bow  it  should  so  happei;!  that  thiagis 
of  the  same  kind  become  so  essentially  differenty  according  to 
the  changes  of  soil  and  climate  ^  by  whiioh  some  fruits  and 
aeeds^  by  transi^lantation  to  better  soil,  beornie  more  perfect  in 
their  kibd,  a^  larger^  iairer^  sweeter,'  an<^  more  fruitful  i  while 
others  are  improved  by  a  W€»rse  soil  and  coklev  region.  This 
div6!rsity  may  not  <^y  be  seelk  in  plants  and  herbs,  but  also 
in  beasts,  imd  eveari»  man*  U  is  etirangp  to  observe  how  very 
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differently  some  trees  bear  their  fruits  and  seeds,  some  in  one 
part  of  the  tree  and  some  in  other  parts.  At  Cah'cut  there  is  a 
fruit  named  Jacerosj  which  ^ows  on  a  tree  about  the  size  of 
our  pear  trees.  The  fruit  is  about  two  spans  and  a  half  long, 
and  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  man,  growing  Oot  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  under  the  branches,  some  in  the  middle  of  the  tree 
and  others  lower  down.  The  colour  of  this  fruit  is  green,  and 
its  form  and  appearance  resembles  a  pine  apple,  but  with 
smaUer  grains  or  knobs.  When  ripe  it  is  black,  and  is  ga- 
thered in  December.  It  has  the  taste  of  a  pej)dn  with  a  fla- 
vour of  musk,  and  in  eating  seems  to  give  various  pleasant 
tastes,  sometimes  resembling  a  peach,  sometimes  like  a  pome- 
granate, and  leaves  a  rich  sweet  in  the  mouth  like  new  honey- 
combs. Under  the  skin  it  has  a  pulp  like  that  of  a  peach, 
and  within  that  are  other  fruits  like  soft  chesniits,  which  when 
roasted  eat  much  like  them.  This  is  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  I  ever  met  with.  There  is  another  fruit  called 
jipolanda,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  man,  having  not  above  four  or  five 
leaves  hanging  from  certain  slips,  eai%  leaf  being  so  large  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  man  entirely  from  rain  or  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  In  the  middle  of  each  leaf  rises  a  stalk  like  that  of  a 
bean,  which  produces  flowers  followed  by  fruit  a  span  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  mans  arm.  lliese  fruits  are  gathered  un- 
ripe, as  they  become  ripe  in  keeping.  Every  slip  bears  about 
two  hundred  fruits  in  a  cluster.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour 
with  a  very  thin  skin,  and  are  most  delicate  eating,  and  very 
wholesome.  There  are  three  kinds  oJF  this  fruit,  one  of  which 
is  not  so  pleasant  or  so  much  esteemed  as  the  others.  1  his 
tree  bears  fruit  only  once  and  then  dies ;  but  ther^  rise  from 
the  ground  all  about  the  root  fifty  or  sixty  young  slips  which 
renew  the  life  of  the  parent  tree.  The  gardeners  transplant 
these  to  other  places,  and  in  one  year  they  produce  fruit. 
This  fruit  is  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  almost  the  whole 
year,  and  are  so  cheap  that  twenty  of  them  may  be  had  for  a 
penny.  This  country  produces  innumerable  flowers  of  great 
beauty  and  most  pleasant  flavour,  all  the  year  round,  and  es- 
pecially roses,  both  red,  white,  and  yellow* 

The  cocoa  is  anothtr  tree  most  worthy  of  being  known,  as 
in  fruitfulness  and  sweetness  of  fruit  it  surpasses  allother  trees. 
Its  iVuit  is  a  nut  of  large  size ;  and  taken  altogether,  this  tree 
produces  ten  different  commodities  of  value:  as  it  produces 
wood  most  excellent  for  burning,  nuts  very  pleasant  to  eat, 
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cords  or  rope^  that  answer  well  for  ships,  fine  doth,  which 
when  dyed  resembles  silk.     The  wood  is  the  best  that  can  be 
found  for  making  charcoal,  and  it  yields  wine,  odoriferous 
water,  sugar,  and  oil.     The  boughs  or  leaves  serve  to  cover 
houses,  instead  of  tiles  or  thatch,  as,  by  reason  of  their  close- 
ness and  substance,  they  keep  out  the  rain  admirably.     One 
tree  will  produce  about  two  hundred  large  nuts.     The  outer 
rhind  of  these  nuts  is  removed,  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
where  it  bums  quickly  and  with  a  strong  flame.     The  inner 
rhind  is  like  cotton  or  flax,  and  can  be  wrought  in  the  same 
manner.     From  the  finer  part  of  this,  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made 
resembling  silk  ;  and  from  the  tow,  or  refuse,  they  make  a 
coarser  cloth,  or  small  i*opes  and  twine ;  while  the  coarsest 
parts  are  made  into  cables  and  large  ropes  for  ships.     The 
inner  hard  shell  of  the  nut  incloses  the  kernel,  which  is  excel-^ 
lent  eating,  and  lines  the  shell  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or 
less.     Within  this  is  found  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  ^ree 
cups  of  sweet  water,  which  is  excellent  to  drink,  and  which, 
by  boiling,  produces  good  oil.     Only  one  side  of  the  tree  is 
allowed  to  produce  fruit,  as  they  wound  the  other  side  every 
morning  and  evening  in  several  places,  whence  a  juice  or  sap 
runs  out  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.     Thus  they  procure 
at  each  wound,  every  night  and  morning,  a  cupful  of  most 
precious  liquor,  which  sometimes  they  boil  till  it  becomes 
strong  as  brandy,  so  as  to  make  people  drunk  like  strong 
wine,  which  it  resembles  in  taste  and  flavour.     They  likewise 
procure  sugar  from  this  tree,  but  not  very  sweet.    This  tree 
produces  fruit  continually,  as  at  all  times  there  are  to  be  seen 
upon  it  both  old  ripe  fruit  of  the  past  season,  and  green  fruit 
of  the  present  year.     It  does  not  begin  bearing  till  five  years 
old,  and  only  lives  for  twenty  five  years.     It  thrives  best  in 
sandy  ground,  and  is  planted  or  set  out  like  our  walnuts ;  and 
is  so  much  valued,  that  it  is  to  b^  found  all  over  the  country 
for  at  least  two  hundred  miles.     This  country  also  produces 
x)ther  fruits,  from  which  they  make  good  oil. 

Fpr  the  cultivation  of  rice  they  till  the  ground  with  oxen  as 
we  do,  and  at  the  season  for  sowing  they  have  a  holiday,  on 
which  they  testify  their  joy  by  singingand  dancing  to  ihe  sound 
of  all  kinds  of  instruments  of  music.  To  ensure,  as  they  con- 
ceive, a  favourable  produce,  ten  men  are  disguised  like  so 
many  devils,  who  dance  to  the  noise  of  their  music  i  and  after 
the  festivities  of  the  day,  they  pray  tp  the  devils  to  send  theip 
a  plentiful  crop. 

When 
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Wheti  any  merchant  of  these  idoktars  is  sore  afflicted  urith 
disease  and  near  death,  then  certain  persons  who  are  account* 
ed  physicians  among  them  are  called  to  visit  the  person  in  ex* 
tremity.  These  persons  accordingly  come  to  bis  boose  in  the 
dead  of  night,  dressed  like  devils,  and  carrying  burning  sticks 
in  their  mouth  and  hands.  And  there,  with  mad  cries  and 
howlings,  and  with  the  jangling  of  certain  instruments^  they 
make  such  a  horrible  noise  in  the  ears  of  the  sick  man,  as  is 
enough  to  make  a  healthy  man  sick.  This  is  the  only  remedy 
these  pretended  physicians  offer  to  their  sick  persons,  being 
merely  to  present  to  him  when  at  the  point  of  death  the  re- 
jsemblance  of  him  whom,  worse  than  devils,  they  honour  as 
the  vicegerent  of  the  deity.  When  any  one  hath  so  engorged 
himself  with  eating  as  to  be  sick  at  stomach,  he  takes  the  pow- 
der of  ginger,  mixed  in  some  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  sy*- 
rup,  which  he  drinks,  and  in  three  days  he  recovers  his  for- 
mer*health. 

Their  bankers,  brokers,  and  money-changers  use  wei^s 
and  scales  of  such  small  size,  that  the  box  containing  the 
whole  does  not  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight,  yet  are  they  so 
delicate  and  just  that  they  will  turn  with  the  weight  of  a  hair. 
For  trying  the  purity  of  gold,  they  use  the  touch-stone  as  widi 
us,  but  with  this  addition :  having  first  rubbed  the  gold  to  be 
tried  on  the  touch-stone,  they  rub  over  the  mark  with  a  ball 
df  some  sort  of  composition  resembling  wax,  by  which  all  that 
is  not  fine  gold  disappears,  and  the  marks  or  spots  of  gold  re- 
main, by  which  they  have  an  exact  proof  of  the  fineness  of  the 
fold.  When  the  ball  becomes  full  of  gold,  they  melt  it  in  the 
re,  to  recover  the  gold  which  it  contains ;  yet  are  these  men 
very  ignorant  even  of  the  art  which  they  profess.  In  buying 
or  seUing  merchandise  they  employ  the  agency  of  brokers  $ 
so  that  the  buyer  and  seller  each  employs  a  separate  broker. 
The  seller  takes  the  buyer  by  the  hand,  under  cover  of  a 
scarf  or  veil,  where,  by  means  of  the  fingers,  counting  from 
one  to  a  hundred  thousand  privately,  they  offer  and  bargain 
for  the  price  till  they  are  agreed,  all  of  wiiich  passes  in  pro- 
found sUence. 

The  women  of  this  country  suckle  their  children  till  three 
months  old,  after  which  they  feed  them  on  goats  milk*  When 
fn  the  morning  they  have  given  them  milk,  they  allow  them  to 
tumble  about  on  the  sands  all  foul  and  dir^,  leaving  them 
all  day  in  the  sun,  so  that  they  look  more  like  buffaloe  calves 

than 
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than  human  infants ;  indeed  I  never  saw  such  filthy  creatures. 
In  the  evening  they  get  milk  again.  Yet  by  this  manner  of 
bringing  up  they  acquire  marvellous  dexterity  in  running, 
leaping,  swimming,  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds  in  thip 
country,  as  lions,  wild  boars,  harts, hinds,  buffaloes,  cows,  goats, 
and  elephants ;  but  these  last  are  not  all  bred  here,  being 
brought  from  other  places.  They  have  also  parrots  of  sundry 
colours,  as  green,  purple,  and  other  mixt  colours,  and  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  rice  fields  have  to  be  watched  tp 
drive  them  away.  These  birds  make  a  wonderful  chattering 
and  are  sold  so  low  as  a  halfpenny  each.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  of  birds  different  from  ours,  which  every  morning 
and  evening  make  most  sweet  music,  so  that  the  country  is 
like  an  eardily  paradise,  the  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers  being  in 
a  continual  spring,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  quite  de* 
lightful,  as  never  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  There  are  also  mou* 
keys,  which  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  husbandmen,  as  they  climb  the  trees,  and  rob  them  of 
their  valuable  fruits  and  nuts,  and  cast  down  the  vessels  that 
are  placed  for  collecting  the  sap  from  which  wine  is  made* 
There  are  serpents  also  of  prodigious  size,  their  bodies  being 
as  thick  as  those  of  swine,  with  heads  like  those  of  boars  j 
these  are  four  footed,  and  grow  to  the  length  of  four  cubits, 
and  breed  in  the  marshes'.  The  inhabitants  say  that  these 
have  no  venom.  There  are  three  other  kinds  of  serpents, 
some  of  which  have  such  deaijly  venom,  that  if  they  draw* 
ever  so  little  blood  death  presently  follows,  as  happened  several 
times  while  I  was  in  the  country.  Of  these  some  are  no  lar- 
ger than  asps,  and  some  much  bigger,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. It  is  said  that,  from  some  strange  superstition,  the 
king  of  Calicut  holds  them  in  such  veneration,  that  he  ha^ 
small  houses  or  cottages  made  on  puq)Ose  for  them,  conceiv- 
ing that  they  are  of  great  virtue  against  an  over  abundance 
of  rain,  and  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Hence  they  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  any  person  killing  one  would  be  punished 
with  death,  so  that  they  multiply  exceedingly.  Tlxey  have  ^ 
strange  notion  that  serpents  come  from  heaven,  and  are  acto^ 
ated  by  heavenly  spirits,  and  they  allege  that  only  by  touchr 
ing  them  instant  deatli  insues.  These  serpents  know  thie 
idolaters  from  the  Mahometants,  or  other  strang^rsy  and  are 

much 

1  From  the  description  these  must  be  crocodiles.— £• 
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much  more  apt  to  attack  the  former  than  the  latter.  Upon 
one  occasion,  I  went  into  a  house  where  eight  men  lay  dead, 
and  greatly  swollen,  having  been  killed  the  day  before  by  these 
serpents ;  yet  the  natives  deem  it  fortunate  to  meet  any  of 
them  in  their  way. 

The  palace  of  the  king  of  Calicut  contains  many  mansions, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  apartments,  in  all  of  which  a  pro- 
digious numoer  of  lamps  are  lighted  up  every  evening.  In 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace  there  are  ten  or  twelve  great  and 
beautiful  candlesticks  otlaton  or  brass,  of  cunning  workman- 
ship, much  like  goodly  fountains,  the  height  of  a  man.  In 
each  of  these  are  several  vessels,  and  in  every  vessel  are  three 
burning  candles  of  two  spans  long,  with  great  plenty  of  oil. 
In  the  first  vessel  there  arc  many  lamps  or  wicks  of  cotton  ; 
the  middle  vessel,  which  is  narrower,  is  also  full  of  lamps ;  and 
the  lowest  vessel  has  also  a  great  number  of  lights,  maintained 
with  oil' and  cotton  wicks.  All  the  angles  or  corners  of  these 
candlesticks  are  covered  with  figures  of  devils,  which  also  hold 
lights  itL  their  hands;  and  in  a  vessel  on  the  top  of  aft  the  can*- 
dlesticks  there  are  innumerable  cotton  wicks  kept '  constantly 
burning,  and  supplied  with  oil.  When  any  one  of  the  royal 
blood  dies,  the  king  sends  for  all  the  bramins  or  priests  in  his 
dominions,  and  commands  them  to  mourn  for  a  whole  year. 
On  their  arrival j  he  feasts  them  for  three  days,  and  when  they 
depart  give6  each  of  them  five  pieces  of  gold. 

Not  far  from  Calicut,  there  is  a  temple  of  the  idolaters,  en- 
compassed with  water  like  an  island,  built  in  the  ancient  man«- 
ner,  having  a  double  row  of  pillars  much  like  the  church  of 
St  John  dejbnte  at  Rome,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  temple  is 
a  stohe  altar^  on  which  the  people  sacrifice  to  their  idols. 
High  up  between  the  rows  ol  pillars  there  is  a  vessel  like  a  boat, 
two  paces  long,  and  filled  with  oil  Also,  all  round  about  the 
temple  there  are  maliy  trees,  on  which  are  hung  an  incredible 
number  of  lamps^  and  tlie  temple  itself  is  everywhere  hung 
round  with  lamps,  constantly  burning.  Every  year,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  an  infinite  number  of  people  resort  to  this 
temple,  even  from  fifteen  days  journey  all  round  the  country, 
together  with  a  vast  number  of  priests,  who  sacrifice  to  the 
idols  of  the  temple,  afler  having  washed  in  the  water  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Then  the  priests  ascend  to  the  boat  which  i^ 
filled  with  oil,  from  which  they  anoint  the  heads  of  all  the 
people,  and  then  proceed  to  the  sacrifice.  On  one  side  of  the 
altar,  there  is  a  most  horrible  figure  of  a  devil,  to  whom  the 

8  people 
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people  say  their  prayers,  prostrate  on  the  groand^  and  then 
depart  each  one  to  his  home»  believing  that  all  their  sins  are 
for^^iveu  them.  On  this  occasion,  the  environs  of  the  temple 
is  considered  a  sanctuary,  where  no  person  may  be  arrested 
or  troubled  on  any  cause  or  pretence.  I  liever  saw  so  prodi« 
gious  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  any  one  place,  except 
m  the  city  of  Mecca. 


Suction  IX» 

Obseroatiens  on  various  part$  of  India. 

As  there  was  no  convenience  for  trade  at  Calicut,  on  ac* 
eount  of  war  with  the  Portuguese,  because  the  inhabitants  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mahometans  had  murdered  48  Porta* 
guese  while  I  was  in  that  city,  my  faithful  friend  and  compa* 
nion  Cociazenor  the  Persian,  formerly  mentioned,  thought  it 
best  for  us  to  depart  from  thence.  Indeed,  in  revenge  for 
that  cruel  murder,  the  Portuguese  have  ever  since  waged  cruel 
war  upon  Calicut,  doing  infinite  injury  to  the  city  and  people. 
Wherefore,  departing  from  thence  by  way  of  a  fine  river,  we 
came  to  a  city  named  Caicolon^^  which  is  fifty  leagues  from 
Calicut.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  idolaters,  but  it  is 
frequented  by  many  merchants  from  different  places,  as  its 
district  produces  excellent  pepper.  At  this  place  we  found 
certain  merchants  who  were  Christians,  calling  themselves 
followers  of  the  apostle  St  Thomas.  They  observe  lent,  or 
the  fast  of  forty  days,  as  we  do,  and  believe  in  the  de^th  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  so  that  they  celebrate  Easter  after  our 
manner,  and  observe  the  other  solemnities  of  the  Christian 
religion  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  common* 
ly  named  John,  James,  Matthew,  1  homas,  and  so  forth,  after 
uie  names  of  the  apostles.  Departing  thence,  after  three 
days  journey  we  came .  to  another  city  named  Coulauj  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Caicolon,  The  king  of  this  place  is  an 
idolater,  and  has  an  army  of  20,000  men  always  on  foot. 
Coulan  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  surrounding  country 
produces  plenty  of  pepper,  but  no  corn.  By  reason  of  the 
wars,  we  made  no  stay  here,  and  on  our  way  farther  we  i»aw 

people 

1  From  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  journey  or  voyage^  this  name 
may  possibly  be  an  error  or  corruption  for  Cranganore.— £. 
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people  fishing  for  pearls,  in  the  manner  ahready  mentioned 
when  treating  of  Ormuz* 

The  city  of  Coromandel  on  the  sea  coast)  is  seven  days  sail 
from  Coulan.  It  is  very  large,  but  without  walls,  and  is  8ub-> 
ject  to  the  king  of  Narsmga,  being  within  sight  of  the  island 
of  Ceylcm^*  After  passing  the  southern  point  of  Cape  Como- 
rin,  the  eastern  coast  of  India  produces  abundance  of  rice. 
This  city  is  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers  of  Mahometan  mer- 
chants from  many  distant  countries,  as  from  it  they  can  travel 
to  various  great  regions  and  cities  of  India.  At  this  place  I  met 
with  certain  Christians,  who  affirm  that  the  body  of  St  Tho- 
mas the  apostle  is  buried  in  a  certain  place  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,  where  several  Christians  continually  dwell  to 
guard  the  body  of  the  saint.  They  told  me  that  these  Chris- 
tians  are  evil  intreated  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  the  war 
airried  on  by  the  Portuguese  against  the  people  of  the  cpun- 
try  $  and  that  the  Christians  are  often  murdered  in  secret, 
that  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  king  of  Narsinga>  who  is  in 
amity  with  the  Portuguese,  and  greauy  favours  the  Christians. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Christians  and 
Mahometans,  in  which  one  of  the  Christians  was  sore  wound* 
ed  in  the  arm.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  ^pulchre  of 
8t  Thomas,  where,  making  his  prayers  and  touching  the  holy 
shrine,  he  was  immediatdy  healed  by  miracle,  upon  which, 
as  it  is  said,  the  king  of  Narsinga  ha^  ever  since  greatly  fa- 
voured the  Christians^  At  this  place  my  companion  sold 
much  of  his  merchandize  i  but  on  account  of  war  raging  in 
the  country,  we  determined  to  depart,  and  sailing  with  much 
danger  over  a  gulf  20  leagues  broad,  lye  came  to  the  large 
island  of  Zailony  or  Ceylon. 

This  island  of  Ceylon  is  1000  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  divided  among  four  powerful  kings  $  and  because  of  the 
wars  which  then  raged  among  them  we  could  not  remain 
long  there  to  acquire  any  minute  knowledge  of  the  country 
ftncfmannerB  of  its  inhabitants*    It  contains  many  elephants. 

At 

2  From  otker  circumstance?  in  the  text^  particularly  the  neighbourhogd 
of  the  place  where  St  Thomas  lay  buried,  the  city  here  alluded  to  was  pro* 
bably  Meliapour^  which  formerly  stood  not  far  from  Madras,  or  the  famous 
fdahabatipoori  the  city  of  the  great  Bali,  16  or  is  miles  from  the  English 
•ettlen^ent.  The  author^  as  on  many  other  occasions,  gives  the  name  of 
the  country  to  the  capital.  As  to  being  in  sight  of  Ceylon,  this  niay  be  an 
ericor  ifi  transcription,  and  we  ought  to  read  that  on  the  vovage  betweea 
Coulaa  a&d  the.  city  qi  CprfNnwki^  the  author  p;^99ed  in  sight  of  Ceylon. 
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At  the  foot  of  a  very  long  and  hi^  mountain  there  are  found 
many  precious  stones  calkd  piropi  or  rubies,  which  are  got  in 
the  following  manner.  The  adventurers  purchase  from  the 
king  a  certain  measure  of  the  ground  where  these  rubies  are 
found,  being  about  a  cubit  square,  for  which  they  pay  five 
pieces  of  gokl,  yet  under  the  condition  that  there  shall  always 
be  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king  present  while  they  ate 
diggings  that  if  any  stone  be  found  beyond  the  weight  of  ten 
carats  it  may  be  reserved  for  the  king,  all  under  that  wei^tA 
belonging  to  the  adventurer.  Not  rar  from  that  mountain 
they  nnd  other  precious  stones,  as  jacinths,  sapphires^  and  to*- 
pazes,  besides  others.  The  soil  of  Ceylon  produces  the 
sweetest  fruits  I  ever  saw,  especially  cloves^  and  Assyrian 
apples  of  wonderful  sweetness,  and  its  other  productions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Calicut.  The  cinnamon*tree  is  much  like 
our  bay,  only  that  the  leaves  are  smaller  and  somewhat  white. 
Tbe  true  cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  gathered 
every  third  year,  and  of  which  the  island  produces  great 
quantities.  When  first  gathered,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sweet 
and  fragrant  as  it  becomes  a  month  afterwards  when  tho- 
roughly dry.  A  Mahometan  merchant  assured  my  compa^ 
nion,  that  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  the  centre  of  tnis 
island,  there  is  a  certain  cave  or  den  where  the  inhabitants 
resort  for  devotion,  in  memory  of  our  first  parents,  who^  as 
they  allege,  lived  in  that  place  in  continual  penitence,  afier 
breaking  the  covenant  with  God,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
print  of  Adam's  feet  being  still  to  be  seen  there  above  two 
spans  in  length.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  subject  to 
the  king  of  Narsinga,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  heatehy,  though  situated  so  near  the 
equinoctial  line.  The  people  are  of  a  dark  tawny  colour, 
and  wear  slight  cotton  dresses,  having  the  right  arm  bare,  as 
}s  the  universal  custom  of  the  Indians ;  the  men  being  by  no 
means  warlike,  neither  have  they  the  use  of  iron.  In  this 
island  my  companion  sold  the  king  a  great  deal  of  saffron  and 
coral. 

In  three  days  sail  we  came  to  a  city  named  Paleachet  er 
Pullicat,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Narsinga,  a  famous  Qiait 
for  rich  commodities,  and  especially  for  jewels  and  precious 
stones  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Pegu,  and  where  likewise 
abundance  of  spices  are  sold.     Many  Mahometan  merchants 

dwell 

3  Cloves  are  certainly  not  found  in  CeyIon.^£. 
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dwell  in  this  city ;  and  being  received  into  one  of  their  hou- 
ses, we  told  him  whence  we  came,  and  that  we  had  brought 
saffiron  and  coral  for  sale,  with  other  merchandise,  of  which 
he  was  very  glad.  At  this  city  wheat  is  scarce,  but  rice  is  to 
be  had  in  ereat  plenty ;  and  in  other  respects  the  productions 
of  the  neighbouring  country  are  much  tlie  same  as  at  Calicut. 
But  as  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  war,  we  departed 
from  thence,  and  after  thirteen  days  sail  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Tamassari  or  Tanaserim,  a  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  city  of  Tanaserim  is  not  far  from  the  sea,  well  walled, 
seated  on  a  fine  plain,  and  has  a  famous  port  on  a  fine  river 
that  runs  past  its  nv>rth  side.  The  king  is  an  idolater  of  great 
power,  and  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  kings  of  Narsinga 
and  Bengal  ^.  He  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  as  many  cavalry,  together  with  a  hundred 
of  the  largest  and  finest  elephants  I  ever  saw.  The  weapons 
of  his  troops  are  swords,  round  bucklers,  peltesy  bows  and 
arrows,  and  javelins  or  darts  made  of  long  reeds ;  they  also 
use  for  defence  cotton  jacks  wrought  very  hard  and  close 
quilted.  The  houses  in  their  towns  are  built  close  together 
like  those  in  Italy.  1  his  country  produces  wheat,  cotton, 
silk  of  various  kinds,  Brazil  wood,  sundry  kinds  of  fruit  like 
those  of  Italy,  with  Assyrian  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  citronsi 
gourds,  cucumbers,  and  many  others.  It  has  many  animals 
both  wild  and  tame.  Among  the  former  are  oxen  and  cows^ 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  deer.  The  wild  beasts  are  lions^ 
wolves,  catamountains,  and  musk  cats  or  civets.  In  the 
woods  are  many  peacocks  and  falcons,  with  popinjays  or  par* 
rots,  some  of  which  are  entirely  white,  while  others  are  of  se- 
ven different  colours.  ,  There  are  plenty  of  hares  and  part^ 
ridges,  and  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey  larger  than  eagles. 
These  birds  are  black  and  purple,  with  several  white  feathers 
intermixed,  having  yellow  bills  tipt  beautifully  with  crimson, 
which  are  so  large  that  the  handles  of  swords  are  sometimes 
made  of  the  upper  mandible.  Their  cocks  and  hens  are  the 
largest  I  ever  saw,  and  both  the  natives  and  the  Mahometans 
who  dwell  there,  take  great  delight  in  cock-fighting,  on  which 
they  venture  large  sums.    I  have  seen  them  fight  for  six 

hours, 

4  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  by  what  means  this  could  be,  as  Pegu,  Ava, 
Aracan,  and  Tipera,  intervene  between  Tanaserim  and  Bengal,  and  the 
bay  of  Bengal  between  Tanaserim  and  Narsinga  or  the  Carnatic,  none  of 
the  powers  mentioned  being  possessed  of  any  maritime  force.— •£. 
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hours,  yet  will  they  sometimes  kiU  at  the  first  stroke.  Some 
of  their  goats  are  much  larger  and  handsomer  than  ours,  and 
of  these  the  females  have  often  four  kids  at  one  birth.  So 
abundant  are  animals  in  this  country,  that  twelve  sheep  may 
be  bought  for  a  single  piece  of  gold  worth  about  a  pistole. 
Some  of  their  rams  have  horns  liice  a  buck,  and  are  much 
bigger  and  fiercer  than  ours.  Their  buffaloes  are  not  so 
good  as  those  of  Italy.  This  coast  has  abundance  of  fine 
large  fish,  which  are  sold  very  cheap.  The  natives  eat  the 
flesh  of  adl  kinds  of  beasts  except  cows,  and  feed  sitting  on 
the  ground  without  cloth  or  carpet,  having  their  meat  in 
wooden  vessels  artificially  wrought.  Their  drink  is  sugar  and 
water.  Their  beds  are  raised  from  the  ground  like  ours. 
Their  apparel  is  a  cloak  or  mantle  of  cotton  doth,  leaving 
one  arm  bare,  but  some  wear  inner  vests  or  shirts  of  silk  or 
cotton.  All  go  bareheaded,  except  the  priests,  who  have  a 
kind  of  caps  of  two  spans  long  on  their  heads,  with  a  knob 
on  the  top  about  the  size  of  an  acorn,  all  sparkling  with  gold. 
They  delight  in  ear-rings,  but  have  neither  rings  nor  brace- 
lets.  The  complexion  of  the  natives  inclines  towards  fair, 
as  the  air  is  more  temperate  than  at  Calicut.  In  their  til- 
lage and  reaping  there  is  little  difference  from  the  manner  of 
Italy. 

When  the  king  or  any  of  the  priests  or  great  men  die,  their 
bodies  are  burnt  on  a  large  pile  of  wood,  and  all  the  while  the 
assistants  sacrifice  to  the  devil.  The  ashes  are  then  gathered 
into  earthen  jars  like  those  of  Samos^  and  are  preserved  or 
buried  in  their  houses.  While  the  bodies  are  burning,  they 
cast  into  the  fire  all  manner  of  perfumes,  as  wood  of  aloes, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  storax,  sandal- wood,  and  many  other 
sweet  gums,  spices,  and  woods:  In  the  mean  time  also,  they 
make  an  incessant  noise  with  drums,  trumpets,  pipes,  and 
other  instruments,  much  like  what  was  done  of  old  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  deifying  their  -departed  great 
men.  Likewise  during  these  obsequies,  there  are  15  or  20 
persons  disguised  like  devils,  continually  walking  round  the 
fire  with  strange  gesticulations.  All  the  while  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  stands  alone  beside  the  fire  weeping  and  lament- 
ing her  loss.  Fifteen  days  afterwards  she  invites  all  the  kin- 
dred of  her  husband  to  a  feast,  when  they  go  at  night  in  a 
body  to  the  place  where  the  husband  was  burnt,  the  widow 
being  dressed  in  all  her  jewels  and  richest  attire,  using  on 
this  occasion  the  help  of  her  relatione  to  decorate  her  person 

to 
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to  the  ubnost.  At  this  place  a  pit  of  aome  size  is  prepared 
tmd  filled  with  diy  reedsi  covered  oyer  with  a  silk  cloth  to 
conceal  the  pit.  Then  a  fire  of  sweet  woods  is  kindled  in 
the  pit ;  and  when  aU  the  guests  have  been  heartily  feasted^ 
the  widow  having  eaten  a  great  quantity  of  belola  so  as  to 
make  her  mad  or  drunk,  a  great  company  of  their  musicians 
habited  like  devils,  with  burning  stickct  in  their  mouths,  dance 
arouod  the  fire,  and  then  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  devil 
Deumo.  The  widow  then  runs  about  like  a  person  bereaved 
of  her  senses,  dancing  and  rejoicing  after  a  strange  manner ; 
th^  turning  to  the  persons  disguised  like  devils,  she  com** 
mends  hersdf  to  their  prayers,  desiring  them  to  make  inter- 
cession for  her  with  Deumo^  that  after  thk  tranattory  life  she 
may  be  received  among  his  angels.  When  ail  the  ceremo- 
nies are  finished,  she  takes  leave  of  aU  her  kindred,  and  then 
lifting  up  her  hands,  and  with  a  sudden  loud  cry,  she  leaps 
into  the  flaming  pit,  on  which  her  kindred  cover  her  up  with 
&ggots  of  sweet  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  pitch  or  bitu- 
men, that  she  may  be  speedily  consumed.  Zf  the  widow  re- 
fuses thus  to  sacrifice  herself,  she  would  be  ever  afterwards 
esteemed  an  evil  woman,  hated  of  all  men,  and  even  in  dan- 
ger of  being  slain  by  her  own  and  her  husband's  kindred. 
The  king  is  generally  present  at  these  ceremonies,  which  are 
not  used  at  the  death  of  ordinary  people,  but  only  for  kings, 
priests,  and  great  men> 

Justice  is  strictly  administered  in  this  country.  Whoever 
kills  a  man  is  adjudged  to  die  as  at  Calicut.  Proof  of  giving 
or  receiving  is  taken  by  writings  or  by  witnesses^  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  being  chief  judge.  If  any  merchant  stranger 
die  there  without  children,  all  his  goods  fall  to  the  kin^. 
When  the  king  dies,  he  is  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his 
children.  The  children  of  the  natives  divide  equally  among 
them  all  the  possessions  of  their  father.  When  any  Maho- 
metan merchant  dies,  their  bodies  are  embalmed  with  many 
sweet  spices  and  gums,  and  being  placed  in  wooden  coffins, 
they  are  buried  with  their  &ces  towards  Mecca.  In  their 
manner  of  writing  they  use  parchment  as  we  do,  and  not  the 
leaves  of  trees  as  at  Calicut*  Their  vessels  are  a  kind  of 
shallow  brigantines  or  barks  with  flat  bottoms,  which  dra.w 
very  little  water.  Some  also  use  foists  having  double  JorC" 
parts  ^  and  two  masts,  but  these  have  no  decks.    They  have 

also 

5  This  18  not  easily  understood,  unless  it  may  mean  that  they  are  so  built 
that  they  may  sail  with  either  end  forejnuost.^Et 
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also  some  v^sels  of  large  butdeiv  even  caafvog  a  thousand 
tons,  in  which  they  have  several  boats,  ana  these  are  used 
yiheti  they  go  to  Ma)acea  for  spices. 

Having  finished  our  business  at  Tanaserim,  we  packed  up 
all  our  wares  and  embarked  for  Bengal,  distant  TOOmileft 
from  Tanaserim,  whither  we  arrived  in  twelve  days  saiUngi 
In  frDitfuhiess  and  abundance  of  all  diings  this  city  ^  ihay 
contend  for  eminence  with  any  city  in  the  world.  The  kingu 
dom  dependent  upon  this  city  is  very  large,  rich,  and  p6- 
pulous,  and^  the  king,  who  is  a  Mahometan,  maintains 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  including  cavalry  and  infantry, 
with  which  he  keeps  up  almost  continual  wars  against  the 
king  of  Narsinga.  This  country  is  so  iruitfol,  that  it  poik 
sesses  every  thing  conducive  to  the  use  of  man,  abounding 
in  all  kinds  of  beasts,  wholesome  fruits,  and  com.  It  has 
spices  also  of  several  kinds^  and  vast  abundance  of  cotton 
and  silk.  No  other  region  in  the  world  is  csomparabie  to  this^ 
so  that  there  are  many  nth  merchants.  Every  year  there  dff- 
part  from  hence  fifty  ships  laden  with  cloths  of  cotton  or  silki 
bound  for  the  cities  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  Etfai*- 
opia,  and  India.  There  are  also  many  merchant  straneecs^ 
who  buy  precious  stones  from  the  natives^  We  found  here 
many  Christian  merchants  who  were  boim,  as  they  told  us^ 
in  the  city  afSamau.  They  had  brought  to  this  great  mart 
wood  of  aloes  and  Iczser^  which  latter  yields  the  sweet  euta 
called  laserpitium^  commonly  called  belxoi^  or  benzoin,  which 
is  a  kind  of  myrrh.  They  bring  also  roudc  and  several  other 
sweet  perfumes.  These  Christian  merchants  tokl  us,  thai  in 
their  country  were  many  Christian  princes,  subject  to  the 
great  khan,  who  dwells  in  the  city  of  Cathay  7.  The  dress 
of  these  Christians  was  of  carablet,  very  loose  and.fuD  of 
plaits,  and  lined  with  cotton ;  and  they  wore  skarp  pointed 
caps  of  a  scarlet  colour,  two  spans  high.    They  are  white 

nioBy 


6  Here^  asiisual,  the  name  ti  the  country  U  giveo  instead  of 
city,  and  we  have  no  means  even  to  guess  what  place  is  indicated,  uni  ^  ^ 
perhaps  the  Satigan  oi  other  ancient  relations,  which  appears  to  hare.be^ 
a  city  on  the  Hoogly  river,  or  western  branch  of  the  Ganged. — ^£, 

7  The  capital  of  Cathay  or  northern  China  is  Cambala  or  Pdcm,  hotlfc 
is  difficult  to  make  any  tning  of  these  Cfaristiaki  natives  of  Samaut  or  of 
their  many  Christian  princes  in  Tartary ;  vniess  we  may  sup}x)ee  Verthtma 
to  have  mistaken. the  followers  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet  iat  Christians,  af 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  some  of  the  more  ancient  travellen  in  bur 
early  volumes.— E. 
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meiiy  believing  in  one  Grod  with  a  trinity  of  persons,  and 
were  baptized  after  our  manner.    Tbey  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  write  from  right  to 
left  like  the  Armenians.     They  celebrate  the  birth  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Christy  observe  the  forty  days  of  lent,  and  keep  the 
days  of  several  saints.     They  wear  no  shoes,  but  have  a  kind 
of  hose  of  silk  on  their  legs,  garnished  with  jewels.     On  their 
fingers  they  wore  rings  with  stones  of  wonderful  splendour. 
At  their  meat  they  use  no  tables,  but  eat  lying  on  the  ground, 
feeding  upon  fiesh  of  all  kinds.     They  affirmed  also  that  there 
are  certain  Christian  kings,  whom  they  called  Rumi,  border- 
ing an  the  Turks.     When  these  Christians  had  seen  the  pre- 
cious merchandise  belonging  to  my  companion,  and  particu- 
larly a  great  branch  of  coral,  they  earnestly  advised  him  to 
accompany  them  to  a  certain  city,  whither  they  were  bound, 
assuring  him  that  by  their  procurement  he  should  sell  this  to 
very  great  advantage,  especially  if  he  would  take  rubies  in 
payment,  by  means  of  which  he  might  easily  gain  1 0,000 
pieces  of  gold,  assuring  him  that  these  stones  were  of  much 
greater  value  in  Turkey  than  in  the  east.     And  as  they  were 
ready  to  depart  the  very  next  day  in  a  foist  bound  for  the  city 
of  Pegu,  where  they  meant  to  go,  my  companion  consented 
to  go  with  thbm,  more  especially  as  he  expected  to  find  there 
certain  Persians  his  countrymen.     Wherefore  departing  with 
these  men  from  Bengal,  and  sailing  across  a  great  gulf  to 
the  south-east,  we  came  al;  length  to  the  Qity  of  Pegu,  which 
is  1000  miles  from  Bengal. 

:  The  city  of  Pegu  is  situated  on  the  continent,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  upon  a  large  river,  by  which  merchandise  are 
conveyed  to  or  from  the  city  very  conveniently.  The  city  is 
walled,  and  the  houses  are  well  built.  The  king  and  his  sub- 
jects are  idolaters,  of  a  fairer  complexion  than  those  of  Tana- 
serim,  as  the  climate  is  rather  cooler,  but  in  dress,  manner  of 
Jiving,  and  general  appearance,  in  every  respect  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  that  other  city.  The  king  has  a  vast  army 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  among  whom  are  many  native  Chris- 
tians, Teho  have  six  pardaos  of  monthly  pay.  The  beasts  and 
fowls  are  much  the  same  as  at  Calicut,  so  that  they  have  abun- 
dance of  animal  food ;  and  besides  these  they  have  a  few  ele- 
phants. This  country  produces  the  best  timber  I  ever  saw, 
etthef  for  building  ships  or  houses ;  and  has  many  reeds  or 
caties  of  vast  size,  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  body  of  a  man 
or  ^  large  barrel.     Civet-cats  or  musk-cats  are  so  plenty  that 

thre6 
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three  may  be  bought  for  one  piece  of  gold.  This  city  pro* 
duces  very  little  merchandise  for  purcnase,  except  precious 
«tones,  and  especially  rubies,  which  are  brought  thither  from 
another  city  named  Cassela^  thirty  days  journey  towards  the 
cast,  where  also  they  procure  other  precious  stones  called  sma^ 
ragdes  or  emeralds.  On  our  arrival  at  Pegu,  the  king  was  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  days  journey  making  war  upon 
the  king  of  Ava ;  but  returned  shortly  afterwards  in  great 
triumph  on  account  of  a  victoiy  he  nad  obtained  over  his 
enemy.  Though  this  king  is  very  rich  and  powerful,  he  docs 
not  use  such  pompous  ana  magnificent  ceremony  as  the  king 
of  Calicut,  and  is  so  affable  and  accessible,  that  even  a  child 
may  come  into  his  presence  and  speak  to  him  |  yet  the  rich 
jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  c^specially  rubies,  with 
which  he  is  decorated  surpass  all  belief,  and  exceed  the  value 
of  a  great  and  flourishing  city.  Hiii  fingers  are  full  of  rinus, 
his  arms  all  covered  with  braceleu,  and  bis  I^s  and  fm 
covered  with  similar  omamento,  all  gbrioasl^  besci  ami  spark* 
ling  with  the  finest  precious  stones^  and  bis  cars  so  Imdml 
with  jewels  that  they  hang  down  half  a  span*  Wiitt  oil  Oume 
splendid  jewels  he  shines  in  a  dark  night  as  if  with  tiic  sun- 
beams. 

At  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  Christian  merchants 
whom  we  had  accompanied  to  Pegu  gave  intimation  to  the 
king  of  the  valuable  merchandise  which  my  companion  had 
brought  for  sale,  and  accordingly  he  sent  for  us  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  desiring  my  companion  to  bring  the  goods  which  he 
'  had  to  dispose  of.  Among  other  things  he  had  two  great 
branches  of  coral  so  large  and  beautiful  as  had  not  been  soea 
before,  which  the  king  took  great  pleasure  to  look  upon,  snA 
being  astonished  at  these  things,  he  asked  the  Christian  mer^ 
chants  what  men  we  were.  They  answered  that  we  were  Peiv 
sians.  The  king  then  desired  to  know  if  we  would  sell  these 
things.  Upon  this  my  companion  desired  the  interpreters 
to  say  to  the  king,  that  they  were  all  his  own,  and  that  he 
begged  he  would  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  them  freely. 
The  king  then  said  that  he  had  been  two  years  continually  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Ava,  by  which  his  treasure  was  con- 
sumed, but  if  my  companion  would  bargain  for  them  by  way 
of  exchange  for  precious  stones,  especially  rubies,  tliat  he 
would  content  him  for  the  coral.  Then  s  lid  my  companion 
to  the  interpreters,  "  I  pray  ypu  give  the  king  to  understand 
that  I  desire  nothing  else  for  my  goods  than  the  good-will  of 

his 
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his  majesty,  and  therefore  thftt  I  humbly  intreat  be  may  take 
of  my  goods  what  pleases  him  best  without  money  or  payment 
of  any  kind/'  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  said  that  he 
bad  often  been  told  the  Persians  were  courteous  and  liberal 
mtcn,  bat  that  he  had  never  known  any  one  so  generous  as 
this,  and  iwore  by  the  head  of  the  devil,  that  he  would  try 
whether  he  or  the  Persiaad  were  most  liberal.  Upon  this  he 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  bring  him  a  casket  of  precioas 
stones.  This  casket  was  a  ^^n  and  a  half  square,  entirely 
lull  of  rubies,  the  inside  being  divided  into  many  compart- 
ments where  the  stones  were  sorted  in  order  according  to 
their  sizes.  When  he  bad  opened  the  casket,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  before  the  Persian,  desiring  him  to  take  of  these 
ptredous  rubies  as  many  as  he  thought  fit.  But  my  com- 
panion, as  if  still  more  provoked  to  generosity  by  the  libera- 
lity of  the  king,  spoke  to  him  in  these  words,  "  Most  high 
and  honourable  sovereign  !  Such  is  my  sense  of  your  generous 
ednduct  to  me,  that  I  swear  by  the  head  of  Mahootet  and  all 
ihe  mysteries  of  his  holy  religion,  that  I  freely  and  gladly 
geveyou  all  my  goods*  I  do  not  travel  in  search  of  gain, 
but  merely  from  a  desire  to  see  the  worM  ;  in  which  I  have 
not  hitherto  found  any  thing  that  has  given  rae  so  much  de- 
fight  as  the  generous  favour  your  majesty  has  now  been 
^Bsed  to  diew  me !"  To  this  the  king  answered,  "  WiU 
you  yet  contend  with  me  in  liberality  ?*  Then  selecting 
some  rubies  from  all  the  compartments  in  the  casket,  out  of 
wiiich  he  took  as  many  as  he  could  hold  in  his  handy  being 
two  hundred  rubies,  he  gave  all  these  to  the  Persian  with 
most  royal  munificence,  and  commanded  him  not  to  refuse. 
He  gave  also  to  eadh  of  the  Christians  two  rubies  worth  not 
less  than  a  thousand  crowns ;  but  tlK)se  he  gave  to  the  Per- 
rian  were  reckoned  worth  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  TThis 
king  therefore  certainly  exceeds  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in 
Hmnifice^ce,  both  in  manner  and  in  richness  of  his  gifts* 
About  this  time  news  came  to  Pego  that  the  king  of  Ava  was 
advancing  against  him  with  a  vast  army,  on  which  the  king 
of  Pegu  went  to  meet  him  with  one  almost  innumerable. 

Two  dap  after  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Pegu,  we 
soikd  tbwards  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  we  arrived  after  a 
voyage  of  eight  days.  Not  far  from  this  dty  is  a  famous 
fivef  named  Gaza  ®,   the  largest  I  ever  saw,,  as  it  is  2^  miles 

broad 


;  il  It  18  obvious  from  the  context^  that  this  famous  river  of  Gaza  refers 
to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.-— E. 
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broad,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  seen  the  very  large  island 
of  Sumatra^  which  by  old  writers  was  called  Taprobanuy  and 
which  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  500  miles  in  circuit  ^. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Malacca^  called  bv  some  M^lcha^  we 
were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  sultan,  who  is  a  Maho- 
metan and  tributary  to  the  great  sultan  of  Chini  *°,  be- 
cause as  is  said  the  city  was  built  about  80  years  before  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  its  harbour,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  ocean,  and  to  which  doubtless  many  ships  resort 
for  trade.  This  region  is  not  everywhere  fruitful,  yet  it  has 
ai  sufficiency  of  corn  and  cattle,  although  scarce  of  wood.  * 
They  have  plenty  of  birds  of  the  same  kind  with  those  at  Ca/- 
licut,  but  the  popinjays  or  parrots  are  more  beautiful.  It 
produces  sandal-wood  and  tin ;  likewise  elephants,  horses, 
Kheep,  kine,  par  dalles  or  leopards,  buffaloes,  peacocks,  and 
many  other  beasts  and  birds.  The  country  has  but  few  pro- 
ducts of  value,  so  that  its  only  merchandise  is  spices  and  silk. 
The  people  are  of  a  blackish  ash-colour^  and  ^re  clothed  like 
the  Mahometans  of  Memphis^  otherwise  called  Cayr^  AlchayVf 
or  Babylon^  on  the  Nile.  They  have  very  large  foreheads, 
round  eyes,  and  flat  noses ;  and  they  are  so  much  given  to 
murder  and  robbery  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  abroad  ui  the 
might,  for  they  kill  one  another  like  dogs,  and  therefore  mer- 
chants* always  remain  on  board  their  ships  in  the  night.  The 
people  are  fierce,  barbarous,  and  unruly,  insomuch  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  any  governor,  being  altogether  ad.dicted  to 
sedition  and  rebellion,  and  they  always  threaten:  to  .quit  the 
country  when  their  rulers  endeavour  to  enforce  order  j  which 
threat  they  are  certainly  able  to  execute,  as  their  country  is 
upon  the  sea-coast. 

We  stopt  no  time  at  Malacca,  but  hiring  a  brigantine  we 
sailed  from  thence  for  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  arrive^  at 
the  city  of  Pyder  or^Pedier  aboitt  80  miles  from  the  mainland, 
where  we  fiduhd  an  excelleni:  harbour.  -The  inland  pf  Suma- 
tra is  governed  -by  four  kings,  who.  with  their  people  are  all 
idolaters;  land  do  not  differ^^much  in  iashions,  apparel,  and 
manner  of  life  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tanaserim.  They 
are  of  a>whidsh  colour  with  large  foreheads,  roynd  eyesy  and 
.of  &rai^£^  colour. ;  They  wear  their  hair  long,  bave^very  jbroad 
and  5at  noses,  and  are  of  low  mean  stature.     Their  money 
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9  The  Taprobana  of  the  ancients  certainly  was  Ceylon.     Sumatra  is 
about  977  statute  miles  in  lengthy  and  200  tn  its  greatest  breadth^  so  that  ks 
circumference  must  exceed  2300  miles. — ^£. 

xo  By  Chioi  in  the  text  b  probably  meapt  Acheen  in  Sumatra.--E. 
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i9  of  gold,  silver,  aiid  tin.  On  one  side  the  gold  coin  has  the 
head  of  a  devilj  and  on  the  other  a  waggon  or  chariot  drawn 
by  depbants.  The  silver  coin  is  similar,  and  ten  of  them 
{Msses  for  one  of  gcid ;  bat  it  requires  25  pieces  of  tin  to  equdi 
one  gold  piece.  In  this  coantrj  there  are  a  greater  nombar 
and  nner  depba<it6  than  in  any  other  place  1  have  been  in^ 
The  people  iu«  by  no  ineoDs  warlike,  being  entirely  devoted 
to  merchandise  and  gain;  they  use  strangers  with  mnch 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  justice  is  well  administered* 
They  have  in  this  island  great  abundance  of  long  pepper, 
whidi  in  their  langtmge  is  called  Molagay  and  is  much  long^ 
and  iiriiiter  than  any  other,  yet  very  light  and  strong ;  it  is 
sold  by  measure  like  corn,  and  is  to  be  had  in  such  plenty  that 
twenty  ships  are  loaded  with  it  every  year  for  Cathay^  or 
China,  where  it  i&  much  in  request  on  account  of  the  coldness 
of  the  cfimate.  The  tree  which  produces  this  pepper  has  a 
larger  body,  with  broader  and  flatter  leaves  than  the  pqiper 
tree  of  Calicut.  Thri  island  produces  plenty  of  silk,  which 
is  the  work  of  wsonofr  as  with  us;  but  there  is.  another  kind 
brou^t  forth  on  the  ti^ses  spontaneoi^y  withovt  any  care  or 
labour,  which  is  worse  tl^an  tlie  other.  Here  likewise  grows 
the  laser  ttet^  which  produces  the  precious  gum  caJlcd  Lasex^ 
pitiwn  or  Belxoe  ' ',  as  we  were  told  by  the  inhabitants  and 
merchants,  but  not  having  myself  seen  it  I  am  unable  to  give 
sttf  distinct  account  of  this  substance.  Variety  is  always 
plei»ii^,  and  ingenioua  minds  can  never  be  satiated  with  cbi^ 
templating  the  marveHous  and  diversified  works  of  God  in 
nature :  Therefore,  that  the  reader  may  take  the  more  pleat- 
sure  in  these  my  writings,  or  at  least  may  experience  less  tedir 
ousness  in  reading  them,  I  have  thought  good  to  set  down 
such  thbigs  as  I  nave  seen  more  at  large.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  understood  that  the  reason  of  no  great  quantity  of  alo^  or 
LaserpHivm  being  brought  to  us  is  because  it  comes  from  the 
farthest  parls^of  the  earth.  Thare  are  three  kinds  or  sorts  of 
idoes^  difl^mig  greatly  in  point  of  goodness.  The  most 
perfect  is  that  called  Calampat,  which  is  not  found  in  Suma* 
tra,  but  is-  brought  from  the  city  of  Sarnau  near  which  it 
giY>ws,  as  we  were  told  by  our  companions  the  Christian 
merchants  fertnerly  menttoned.    There  is  another  kind  of 

mP6S 

11  From  similarity  of  names  this  appears  to  be  Benzoitit  orbenzoet  some- 
timei^cz^d  gum  Benjamin  i  yet  from  some  cikcunstsaces  intfatiequtl  it 
may  possibly  indicate  cdW^har^'^E, 
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aloes  called  Juba  or  Lubc^  brought  to-  Sumatra  by  the  befiM^e 
mentioned  river  or  slaraitj  but  I  know  not  front  what  eoantcy. 
The  third  kind  is  called  bochor.  These  CluHstiui  merdiants 
also  told  us  that  none  of  the  finest  and  best  kind  of  aloes  is 
brought  toujs,  because  it  cdmes  tvom  the  kingdoint  vXCaihay^ 
Chini,  Macjfifn^  Samau^  and  Gravay^  countries  much  richer 
than  ours  and*  more  abounding  in  goldi  having  kings  of  great 
pou'er  and  riches,  whatake  great  delight  in  sweet  saroitrfr 
and  use  them  much  more  than  our  western  princes^  owing  tO" 
which  circumstance  the  tme  and  best  kind  of  aloes  ia  worth* 
ten  crowns  the  pound  even  in  the  city  of  Samem. 

We  were  taught  by  the  said  Christian  merchants  our  conif 
paoions,  how  to  know  and  di^inguish  the  two  kinds  of  the 
sweet  gums  called  ahes  or  Laserpitium^  One  of  them  had  a 
certain  portion  of  them  both,  and  about,  two  ounces  of  th& 
best  sort  of  aloes  called  cAUmvpaU  Taking  a  piece  of  this  in< 
his  hand  and  holding  it  close  for  about' aa  long  as  one  mi^t 
take  to  rehearse  the  psalm  Misery  e  met  Deus  thi^e  times^  the 
aloes  become  hot|  awl  on  opening  his  hand  gave  out  asaTo^or. 
of  incredible  sweetness,  sucti  a&  1  had  never  ei^rienoed  from 
any  other  substance*  He  took  also  tdiout  the  size  of  a  walnut 
of  the  common  lasetpitium  or  btlzoey  and  half  »  pound  of  that 
whidi  comes  from  the  city  of  Sarnatt^  and  puttiiig  both  inta 
dif£irent  cb^ng^-disbes  with  burning  coals  in  a  dose  chamber,, 
the  small  quantity  of  belzoe  iar  exceeded,  in  sweelnesd  dF 
ilavour,  the  other  which  weighed  batf  a  pouxid,  and  would 
even  have  done  so  had  it  been  two  pounds  weight  ^^  In  thia 
region  also  is  found  the  subtfuuace  catted  lacea  from  which  a 
bright  red  colour,  is  prooured*  This  is  the  ffum  of  a  tree  not 
much  unlike  our  walnut  tnee  '^  In  Pedier  I  saw^inone  stueet 
not  less  than  500  bankers  or  exehangers  of  money ;  and.  aH 
this  place  they  make. many  curious  works,  8ttdh>as  finebad&ete' 

garnished 

12  It  is  imposiible  to  detormiias  from  the  account  ia  the  texl  ¥^tt.  is 
meant  by  these  articles  of  sweet  scent  under  the  nsones  of  alaetf  laserpitium% 
helzoe,  calampaty  hba,  and  hochor  ;  all  of  which  seem  to  be  different  names 
of  the  saitie  st^^tince  in  diilerent  degrees  of  qnslity^  and  assni^iy  n0tllfe 
dr^g;  now  known  by  the  name  of  aloes  and  benzoin.  There  is  a  sweet* 
scented  wood  in  the  east  known  by  the  name  of  lignum  aloejf  and  possibly 
the  sweet  gum  called  belzoe  may  have  been  extract  from  i^  os^  myi  that 
which  produces  the  oil  of  rhodium. — ^E* 

15  Gum  lacy  long  believed  the  gum  of  a  tree^  is  now  kjiowa  to  be  the 
work  of  insects,  serving  as  a  nidus  for  their  youn£>  in  ther  sains  maoQsr  9 
bees  wax  is  used  by  the  honey  bee.— F. 
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garniBhed  with  gold,  which  were  sold  for  two  crowns  each  '^. 
This  is  a  famous  mart  to  which  immmerable  merchants  resort. 
The  inhabitanti^  wear  mantles  of  silk,  and  syndones  ?  made  of 
cotton. 

.  This  country  has  plenty  of  wood  fit  for  the  construction  of 
ships.  Those  which  they  build  are  of  a  strange  fashion, 
named  gunckos  or  junks,  having  three  masts  with  two  stems 
and  two  sterns^  having  gou/vernals  or  rudders  on  both. 
"  When  sailing  on  the  ocean  and  having  given  their  sails  to 
the. wind,  if  it*  be  afterwards  needful  to  have  ihore  sails,  not 
changing  the  first  they  go  backwards  without  turning  the  ship 
and  using  only  one  mast  '^.''  The  natives  are  most  expert 
swimmers,  and  have  a  wonderful  contrivance  for  producing 
fire  in  an  instant.  Their  houses  are  very  low  and  built  of 
stone,  and  instead  of  tiles  or  thatch  they  are  covered  by  the 
hide  of  a  fish  called  tartatiica !  which  is  found  in  that  part  of 
tliQ  Indian  sea,  which  is  so  huge  a  monster  that  one  of  their 
fldcins  which  I  saw  weighed  3S0  "pounds.  There  are  likewise 
serpents  in  this  country  much  larger  than  those  at  Calicut. 

At  this  place  our  Christian  friends,  meaning  to  prosecute 
their  own  aflfairs,  proposed  to  take  their  leave  of  us,  but  my 
Persian  companion  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner  j  **  Though 
my  friends  i  am  not  your  countryman,  yet  being  all  brethren 
and  the*  children  of  Adam,  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  love 
3H0U  as  if  you  were  of  my  own  blood,  and  children  of  the  satoe 
parents,  and  considering  how  long  we  have  kept  company  to^ 
gether  in  a' loving  mtmner,  I  cannot  think  of  parting  from  you 
without  much  grief  of  mind:  Besides,  eiren  if  you  would  leave 
ikie,  I  hope  you  will  not  desert  this  my  companion  who  is  of 
the  same  faith  with  yourselves/*  Then  the  Christians  asked 
llow  I,  being  a  Persian,  happened  to  be  of  the  Christian  faith? 
To  which  my  companion  answered  that  I  was  no  Persian,  but 
bad  been  bought  at  Jerusalem.  On  hearing  the  holy  name 
of  Jerusalem  pronounced,  the  Christians  lifted  up  their  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prostrating  themselves  thrice  kisised 
the  grbuijid ;  then  rising  up,  they  asked  what  age  I  was  of 
wheAf  brought' from  Jerusalem.  Being  told  that  I  was  then 
...  fifteen 


•  i.i 


■    14  Perhaps  filagree  work  ?— E. 

.15  This  account  of  the  mode  of  navigation  is  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
obscure.  Perhaps  it  i&  meant  to  express  that  they  do  not  tack,  but  sail 
with  eithdr  toA  foremost  as  suits  the  change  of  wii\d  or  direction  of  the 
ship.— E. 
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fifteen  years  of  age,  they  said  I  might  well  remember  my 
country ;  to  which  my  companion  answered  that  I  did  so  as^ 
siiredJy,  and  had  often  given  him  much  pleasure  by  the  things 
I  had  told  him  concerning  it.  Then  the  merchants  said  that 
although  they  had  long  desired  to  return  into  their  own 
country,  which  was  far  from  thence,  they  would  still  bear  us 
company  to  those  places  to  which  we  proposed  going.  Pre- 
paring ourselves  therefore  for  a  voyage,  we  took  shipping  and 
in  fifteen  days  we  came  to  the  island  of  Bandan  or  Banda, 
whence  nutmegs  and  mace  are  procured. 

In  this  voyage  to  the  isle  of  Banda,  we  passed  about  twen- 
ty  islands,  some  of  them  inhabited  and  some  desert.     This 
island  of  Banda  is  very  low,  savage,  and  barren,  being  about 
100  miles  in  circuit.     It  has  neither  king  nor  governor,  but 
is  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  brutal  people,  who  live  without 
law,  order,  or  government,   dwelling-  in  low  hiits  scarcely 
rising  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  scanty  shirt  for  their 
whole  clothing.     Their  complexion  inclines  towards  white 
and  they  are  of  low  stature :  They  go  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, with   their  hair  hanging  down,  having  broad  round 
foreheads.     They   are  idolaters,  and  worse  even  than  the 
Poliars  and  Hip  ana  '^  of  Calicut,being  of  dull  apprehension 
httle  strength,  and  altogether  barbarous  in  their  manners! 
The  soil  bears  no  fruits  except  nutmegs,  which  grow  on  a 
tree  very  much  like  the  peach  in  its  branches  and  leaves* 
Before  the  nut  becomes  ripe,  the  mace  expands  round  like  a 
red  rose ;  but  when  the  nut  ripens  the  mace  closes  and  em-r 
braces  the  nut,  and  both  are  gathered  together,  which  the 
natives  do  without  rule  or  order,  catch  who  catch  may    all 
things  being  therein  common.  The  tree  yields  fruit  of  its  own 
nature  without  grafting  or  pruning,  and  it  is  so  common  and 
plentiful  that  twenty-six  pound  weight  is  sold  for  three  souses 
or  half  a  carline  of  the  money  which  is  current  at  Calicut 
These  islanders  have  no  other  order  of  justice  than  the  law  of 
nature,  and  live  therefore  without  lawsuits  or  any  of  those 
contentions  proceeding  from  thine  and  mine. 

Having  tarried  three  days  in  Banda,  my  companion  asked 
the  Christian  merchants  where  was  the  region  which  produces 
cloves,  and  they  told  him  that  these  were  found  in  an  island 
named  Mom)ch  or  Molucca,  six  days  sail  from  Banda.  We 
therefore  resumed  our  voyage,  and  came  there  in  seven  days 

16  These  are  named  on  a  former  occasbn  iV/r^w.— E. 
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This  islaojd  '^  is  very  narrow,  yet  ib  longer  tlum  B^oda,  and 
.  the  uihabitaats  are  even  mate  barbarous  than  those  of  Banda, 
for  if  it  wane  not  for  the  human  shapes  they  differ  in  nothing 
firom  brutes.  Tlieir  colour  is  whiter^  owing  to  the  air  being 
colder.  This  island  produces  cloves,  w}iich  likewise  grow  on 
several  small  and  desolate  islands  on  its  coast  The  body  of 
the  tree  resembles  the  box^tree,  and  has  leaves  almost  like  this 
bay  tree.  When  the  cloves  are  ripe,  the  inhabitants  beat 
them  off  the  tree  with  long  canes,  having  previously  laid 
matts  under  the  tree  to  receive  them.  The  soil  is  aandy,  and 
so  low  under  the  horizon  that  the  north  star  cannot  be  seen  '^. 
The  price  of  cloves  is  about  double  that  formerly  mentioned 
for  oiutmegs,  but  they  are  sold  by  jnaeasure,  a^  the  natives  bxb 
x^ntirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  weights. 

As  we  were  conversing  together  respecting  our  voyages, 
the  Christian  merchants  addressed  roe  as  follows :  <^  JDearly 
beloved  friend,  as  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  come  thus  far 
in  safety,  we  wiD,  if  it  so  please  you  go  to  visit  one  of  the 
finest  idands  in  the  world,  and  so  rich  as  we  believe  you  have 
pever  seen.  But  we  must  go  in  the  first  place  to  another 
island  named  BorncQ,  where  we  «hall  procure  a  larger  vessd, 
as  we  have  to  cross  a  deep  apd  rough  sea«"  My  companion 
then  4esired  them  to  do  as  they  thought  proper^  Therefore 
hiring  a  larger  foist,  we  directed  our  voyage  to  that  island, 
sailing  to  the  southward  both  by  day  and  night,  and  passing 
our  time  in  much  pleasant  conversation.  The  metixhants, 
among  other  thing^s,  asked  me  many  questions  respecting  the 
ceremonies  and  solemnities  of  the  Christian  religion  as  used 
among  us  in  £urope.  And  when  I  made  meDtipn  of  the 
yeronica  or  Vemacle  of  the  fece  of  Christ  ^^,  and  of  the  heads 
pf  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  they 
told  me  j^ecretly  that  if  I  would  go  with  them,  I  should  become 


1 7  Instead  of  one  island,  the  Moluccas  are  a  group  of  islands,  the  largest 
of  wbich,  Gilolo,  is  about  200  miles  from  N.  to  S.  On  its  western  side  are 
several  small  islands*  the  most  important  of  which  for  the  produce  of  cloves 
f^  T«mate  and  Tidore.  Gilolo  was  probably  the  island  visked  by  Ver« 
thenia.«-^£* 

1 8  A  stranf;e  mode  of  espressing  that  GHolo  is  immediately  under  the 
line.?— E. 

19  The  Veronica  among  the  Catholics,  Is  the  handkerchief  with  which 
Mir  Saviour  Is  supposed  to  have  wiped  his  face  during  his  passion,  whicji 
thejr  allege  took  from  his  ))lpody  sweat  a  miraculous  impression  or  portrait 
•f  his  cQuatenance.-*-£, 
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a  great  man  in  their  country  by  my  knowled^  of  these  diviae 
things.  But  being  deterred  by  the  length  of  the  journey,  and 
{esoM  that  I  might  never  be  able  to  get  home,  I  refused  to 
accompany  them.  At  length  we  came  to  Borneo,  which  is 
200  miles  from  Molucca  and  is  somewhat  bigger  ^^  and  as 
low  under  the  horizon.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters  of  if 
sharp  wit  and  decent  manner  of  life.  Their  complexion  in-^ 
clines  towards  fair.  They  do  not  all  dress  alike,  as  some 
wear  cotton  shirts,  wiiiie  others  have  camblet  mantles,  and 
others  wear  pointed  caps  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  land^ 
regular  government  and  submit  to  laws,  which  are  righteously 
administered.  This  island  yields  great  quantities  olcampior^ 
which  I  was  told  was  the  gum  of  u  tree:  but  I  dare  not  affirm 
this  for  fact,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  way  in  which  it  is  pirp« 
cured. 

At  Borneo  my  companion  hired  a  light  bark  for  lOOpiepes 
of  gold,  and  having  laid  in  provisions  for  the  voyage,  w« 
directed  our  course  for  the  great  island  of  Gyava^  or  Java,  to 
which  we  came  in  five  days,  sailing  towards  the  south.  Our 
pilot  used  the  mariners  compass  with  loadstone^  and  the  sea 
chart  as  ours  do.  Observing  that  the  north  star  could  not 
be  se^i,  my  companion  asked  the  Christian  merchants  iu 
what  manner  they  guided  their  course  in  those  seas.  To 
this  tile  pilot  made  answer,  that  in  navigating  these  soathera 
seas,  they  were  particularly  guided  by  five  stars,  and  one  other 
particular  star  which  was  directlj  opposite  the  north  star,  and 
that  they  also  used  the  loadstone,  which  always  points  to  the 
north.  He  said  moreover,  that  beyond  the  island  of  Java 
there  was  a  certain  people  who  were  antipodes  to  them  of 
European  Sarmatia,  inhabiting  a  cold  climate,  and  as  near  to 
the  antarctic  pole  as  Sarmatia  is  to  the  arctic,  as  was  evident 
by  the  shortness  of  their  day,  which  was  only  four  ho|]r^  loQg 
in  winter  ^',  in  which  conversation  we  took  much  dehght. 

Proceeding  on  our  voyage  for  five  days,  we  came  io  the 
great  island  of  Java,  in  which  th^e  are  many  kingdoms  aod 
peoples,  aU  idolaters,  but  of  sundry  manners  and  customa. 

Some 

20  Instead  of  being  only  somewhat  larger  than  Gilolo,  JSomeo  is  perhaps 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  except  New  Holland,  being  about  SSO 
EngMsh  miles  in  ks  rreatest  diameter  from  S.  W.  t6  N.  £•  and  S9t)  in  the 
oppoaite  direction  at  the  widest.— £. 

21  This  ^ibt  must  have  been  acquainted  with  tl»  southern  ^xtremitT  of 
South  Ameiica,  or  must  have  built  this  informatioa  on  hypothausy  as  (neve 
is  no  known  inhabited  land  of  this  description  to  the  Saath  of  JaTa.*-*£* 
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Some  worship  the  sun,  others  the  moon,  some  consider  cows 
as  their  gods,  while  others  worship  all  day  whatever  they  first 
meet  in  the  morning.  This  island  produces  silk,  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  woods,  and  has  the  finest  emeralds  in  the 
world,  as  also  great  plenty  of  gold  and  copper.  The  soil  is 
as  productive  oi  com  and  fruits  as  that  of  Calicut,  and  has  an 
abundance  of  flesh.  The  inhabitants  are  an  honest  and  fair- 
dealing  people,  much  of  the  same  stature  and  colour  with 
Europeans,  but  with  larger  foreheads,  very  large  eyes  of  a 
brazil  or  red  colour,  with  flat  noses,  and  wear  their  hair  long. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  birds  different  from  ours,  except 
peacocks,  turtle-doves,  and  crows,  which  are  the  same  as  we 
have.  In  their  dress,  the  natives  wear  mantles  or  cloaks  of 
cotton,  silk,  or  camblet,  always  having  one  arm  bare.  They 
have  no  defensive  armour,  as  they  are  hardly  ever  at  war  j 
but  when  they  go  to  sea  they  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  like- 
wis(.>  poisoned  arrows  made  of  reeds,  which  they  blow  from 
long  hollow  canes,  and  the  poison  with  which  these  arrows  are 
infected  is  so  virulent  that  death  certainly  follows  from  the 
slightest  wound.  They  have  no  kind  of  fire-arms.  They  eat 
all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  or  fruit,  as  they  please  or  can  pro- 
cure. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  this  island  are  so  very  barbarous, 
that  when  their  parents  become  feeble  from  age,  so  as  to  be 
useless  to  themselves  and  others,  they  bring  them  into  the 
public  market  and  sell  them  to  the  cannibals  who  eat  human 
flesh,  who  immediately  upon  buying  them,  kill  and  eat  them. 
Likewise  when  any  young  person  rails  into  disease  of  which 
they  do  not  expect  he  shall  recover,  his  kinsmen  sell  him  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  cannibals.  When  my  companion 
expressed  his  horror  at  this  barbarous  and  savage  practice,  a 
certain  native  merchant  observed,  "  That  no  sacrifice  could 
redeem  the  sins  of  the  Persians,  who  gave  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  to  be  eaten  by  the  worms.**  Abhorring  these  savage  man- 
ners, we  returned  to  our  ship  not  willing  to  tarry  longer  in 
that  island.  While  we  were  there,  the  Christian  merchants, 
who  were  ever  desirous  to  shew  us  strange  things  which  we 
might  relate  at  our  return  to  our  own  country,  made  us  remark 
that  the  sun  at  noon-day  was  to  the  north  of  us,  which  as  they 
said  is  always  the  case  in  the  month  of  July.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge however,  that  I  hardly  remember  these  things  dis- 
tinctly, as  I  had  then  almost  forgot  the  names  of  our  months. 
At  this  island  my  companion  bought  two  fine  emeralds  for 

1000 
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1000  pieces  of  gold,  and  likewise  two  children  who  were 
eunuchs,  for  two  hundred  pieces,  as  there  are  in  that  country 
certain  merchants  who  deal  solely  in  these  young  eunuchs. 

After  remaining  fifteen  days  in  Java,  being  weary  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  coldness  of 
the  country  at  that  season  of  the  year,  we  determined  to  pro- 
secute our  voyage  back  to  India,  as  there  were  no  other 
regions  in  these  eastern  parts  worth  seeing.  Wherefoi*e, 
hiring  alight  bark,  we  departed  from  thence,  and  having  sailed 
fifteen  days  to  the  north- west,  we  came  to  the  city  of  Malacca^ 
where  we  remained  three  days.  At  this  place  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  Christian  merchants,  with  sorrowful  minds  and 
many  friendly  embraces.  Of  this  separation  I  was  sore  griev- 
ed, and  had  I  been  a  single  man  without  wife  and  children  ^% 
I  certainly  would  never  have  separated  /rom  such  dear  friends. 
Leaving  them  therefore  at  Malacca,  they  remained  at  that 
place,  whence  they  s;iid  they  meant  shortly  to  return  to  the 
city  of  Sofia  *^.  My  Persian  companion  and  I  went  on  board 
a  foist,  in  which  we  returned  to  Coromandel.  While  on  this 
voyage  the  pilot  informed  us  that  there  were  about  seven 
thousand  small  islands  in  the  eastern  sea,  beyond  Sumatra  and 
Java.  While  at  Malacca  my  companion  bought  as  much 
spices,  perfumes  of  various  kinds,  and  silk,  as  cost  him  5000 
pieces  of  gold.  We  were  fifteen  days  on  our  voyage  to  Co- 
romandel, and  remained  there  twenty  days.  Hiring  another 
foist  we  sailed  thence  to  the  city  of  Coulau,  where  we  found 
twenty-two  Portuguese  Christians.  Fearing  they  might  seize 
me  as  a  spy,  I  began  to  contrive  how  I  might  make  my  escape 
from  thence;  but  as  there  were  many  Mahometans  there 
who  knew  that  I  had  been  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  I 
changed  my  purpose,  and  we  soon  afterwards  went  to  Calicut 
by  way  of  the  river,  which  took  us  twelve  days. 


SfiCTIOV 


22  This  oblique  insinuation  of  having  a  wife  and  children,  is  rather  cdH 
tradictory  to  several  circumstances  in  the  early  part  of  the  itinerary  of  Ver» 
thema.— E. 

23  This  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Samau^  whence  the  Chmtians  are  said 
to  have  come. — ^£. 
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^.CTION    X. 

Canimuation  if  the  Autior^s  Adventures f  after  his  Reitmi  t^ 

Calicut* 

After  60  many  Icmg and  dangerous  voyages  and  peregrinatioas, 
in  whicji  we  had  partly  satisfied  our  desire  of  travd,  and  were 
|Ntrt]y  wearied  by  the  many  Inconveniencies  we  bad  under- 
gone, we  b^an  to  consider  ot'  the  beet  means  for  returning 
to  our  native  country.  I  will  therefore  briefly  relate  what 
happened  to  me  by  the  way,  that  other  men,  taking  example 
by  my  travels,  may  know  better  how  to  conduct  themselves  in 
liKe  situations,  if  similar  inclinations  should  move  them  to  un- 
dertake such  voyages.  In  Calicut  we  found  two  Christiens 
of  Milan  in  Italy,  i^ho  had  come  to  India  with  licence  from 
die  king  of  Portugal,  on  purpose  to  buy  precious  stones.  The 
names  of  these  men  were  John  Maria  and  Peter  Anthony* 
I  was  more  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  these  men  than  I  can  ex- 
press, and  knowing  them  to  be  Christians  by  their  fair  com- 
plexions, though  they  could  not  know  me  as  I  was  naked  like 
the  natives,  I  immediately  s)x>ke  to  them,  informing  them  that 
I  also  was  a  Christian,  and  their  countrj'raan.  Imn,  taking 
me  kindly  by  the  band,  they  brought  me  to  tiieir  house, 
where,  for  joy  of  this  unexpected  meeting,  we  could  scarcely 
satisfy  ourselves  with  tears,  embraces,  and  kisses,  for  it  seemed 
a  strange  thing  to  me  thus  to  find  men  who  spoke  my  own 
language,  and  even  to  speak  it  myself.  They  told  me  that 
tbey  were  in  great  favour  with  the  king  of  Calicut,  yet  anxi- 
ously wished  to  get  back  to  their  native  country,  but  knew  not 
how,  as  they  had  fled  from  the  Portuguese,  and  durst  not  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  their  hands,  having  made  many  pieces 
of  great  cannon  and  other  ordnance  for  the  king  of  Calicut^ 
aiid  that  now  the  Portuguese  fleet  would  shortly  be  there. 
When  I  proposed  to  endeavour  to  go  to  Cananore,  and  soli- 
cit their  pardon  from  the  Portuguese  admiral,  they  said  that 
could  not  be  looked  for,  as  tbey  were  well  known  to  many  of 
the  kings  and  princes  between  Calicut  and  Cananore,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Portuguese,  and  who  would  certainly  in- 
tercept them,  as  they  had  made  above  400  guns,  great  and 
amall,  and  could  never  hope  for  pardon.  By  this  I  could  per- 
ceive 


ceive  how  fecial  a  thing  it  Is  to  h»ve  an  evil  conadenoe,  and 
cdHed  tQ  remembranoe  tne  ^ayiAg  of  the  poet  :— 

**  Multa  nude  tioieo,  qtl  hd  molta  proterve,^ 
That  is  to  say,  ^  I  fear  much  evil  because  I  have  done  much.** 
These  men  had  not  only  made  many  pieces  of  artiUery  for  the 
infidels,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Christiana,  in  contempt  of 
Christ  and  his  holy  religion,  b«t  had  also  taught  the  idolaten 
both  how  to  make  and  use  them.    While  I  remained  in  Ce^ 
licnt,  I  saw  them  give  a  mould  to  the  idolaters,  by  which  they 
might  <:a6t  brass  cannon  of  sufficient  bigness  to  receive  a 
<sharge  o(  105  cantaros  or  measures  of  powder.     At  this  time 
idso  there  was  a  Jew  in  Calicut  who  had  built  a  bandaonic 
%igantane,  in  which  were  four  large  iron  cannons ;  but  Pro- 
vidence soon  after  gave  him  his  due  reward,  as  he  was  drown- 
ed while  bathing  in  the  river.     To  return  to  the  two  Italiam : 
<sk)d  knows  how  earnestly  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  diem 
never  to  make  any  more  guns  or  artillery  for  the  infidels,  in 
contempt  of  God,  and  to  Uie  great  detrimentof  outmost  holy 
faith.     At  my  words,  tears  fefl  from  the  eyes  of  Peter  Andio* 
ny ;  but  John  Maria^  who  perhaps  was  not  so  anxious  to  re- 
turn home,  said  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  be  died  in  India 
or  Italy,  and  that  God  only  knew  what  was  decreed  for  him. 
Within  two  days  after  I  returned  to  my  companion,  who  had 
wondered  what  was  become  of  me,  &aring  that  I  was  either 
sick,  or  ha<l  died,  or  run  away.     I  told  him  that  1  had  been 
all  night  in  the  temple,  that  he  might  not  suspect  my  great 
intimacy  with  the  Christians. 

While  I  remained  in  the  lodging  of  my  oompanion,  there 
came  to  him  two  Persian  merchants  from  the  city  of  Cana- 
nore,  saying  that  they  bad  bad  news  to  tell  him,  as  there  had 
an*ived  twelve  Portuguese  ships,  which  they  had  actually  seen. 
Then  asked  he  what  manner  of  men  were  diese  Portuguese  ? 
To  this  the  Persians  answered,  that  they  were  Christians^ 
armed  in  cuirasses  of  bright  iron,  and  had  built  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  at  Cananore.  Then  turning  to  me,  my  compa- 
nion asked  what  kind  of  people  these  were.  To  this  I  an- 
swered, that  they  were  a  nation  of  wicked  people,  entirely 
given  up  to  robbery  and  piracy  on  ihe  seas :  And  I  can  trtllv 
say,  that  he  was  not  so  sorry  for  these  news  as  I  was  rejoiced 
at  their  arrival.  After  the  rumour  spread  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  I  began  to  be  in  fear  for  mj^elf^  and  to  consid^ 
what  was  best  to  pe  done  to  ensure  my  safety ;  and  conndep- 
Jtig  that  nothing  coukl  be  easier  among  these  ignorant  peopla 

than 
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than  to  gain  a  reputation  of  holiness  by  hjrpocrisj,  I  used  to 
lurk  about  the  temple  all  day  without  meat,  as  all  the  people 
thought,  but  in  the  night  I  had  my  fill  in  the  house  of  the 
two  Milanese.     By  this  device,  every  one  took  me  for  a  saint 
or  holy  person,  so  that  in  a  few  days  I  could  go  about  all  the 
city  without  being  suspected.     To  help  me  in  this  assumed 
character,  a  rich  Mahometan  merchant  of  Calicut  happened 
to  fall  sick,  having  his  belly  so  constipated  that  he  could  get 
no  ease ;  and  as  he  was  a  friend  of  my  Persian  companion, 
and  the  disease  daily  increased,  he  at  last  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  skill  in  physic.     To  this  I  answered,  that  my  father  was 
a  physician,  and  that  I  had  learnt  many  things  from  him. 
He  then  took  me  along  with  him  to  see  his  friend  the  sick 
merchant,  and  being  told  that  he  was  very  sick  at  the  head 
and  stomach,  and  sore  constipated,  and  having  before  learnt 
that  he  was  a  great  eater  and  drinker,  I  felt  his  pulse,  and 
aftid  that  he  was  filled  with  choler  or  black  bile,  owing  to 
surfeiting,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  a  glyster. 
Then  I  made  a  glyster  of  eggs,  salt,  and  sugar»  together  with 
butter  and  such  herbs  as  I  could  think  of  upon  a  sudden ;  and 
in  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night  I  gave  him  five  such  glysters, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  his  pains  and  sickness  increased,  and  I 
began  to  repent  me  of  my  enterprise.     But  it  was  now  neces- 
jsary  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  to  attempt  some 
other  way,  yet  my  last  error  seemed  worse  than  ever.     En- 
deavouring to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  1  made  him  lie 
grovelling  on  his  belly,  and,  by  cords  tied  to  his  feet,  I  raised 
up  the  hinder  part  of  his  body,  so  that  he  rested  only  on  his 
breast  and  hands ;   and  in  this  posture  I  administered  to  him 
another  glyster,  allowing  him  to  remain  in  that  position  for 
half  an  hour.     On  beholding  this  strange  mode  of  practice, 
my  Persian  friend  asked  me,  if  that  was  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing sick  people  in  my  country,  to  which  I  answered  that  it 
was,  but  only  in  cases  of  extremity ;  on  which  he  observed 
with  a  smile,  that  he  believed  it  would  certainly  relieve  him 
mie  way  or  other.     In  the  mean  time,  the  sick  man  cried  out 
in  his  own  language,  ^*  It  is  enough,  it  is  enough,  for  my 
soul  now  departeth."  We  comforted  him  as. well  as  we  could, 
.desiring  him  to  have  patience  yet  a  little  longer ;  and  almost 
immediately  his  belly  was  loosened,  and  he  voided  like  a  gutter. 
.We  then  let  bim  down,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  a  pro- 
digious quantity,  so  that  shortly  the  pain  of  his  bead  and  sto- 
mach left  him,  and  his  fever  was  assiiaged^  which  gave  us  aU 

great 
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great  joy.  By  this  adventarous  cure,  and  my  counterfeit  ho- 
Bness,  I  grew  into  great  credit,  and  when  my  patient  offered 
me  ten  pieces  of  gold  as  my  reward,  I  would  only  accept  two, 
which  I  gaTc  away  immediately  among  the  poor. 

These  silly  people  believed  implicitly  in  my  hypocrisy, 
which  I  shewed  in  a  constrained  gravity  of  countenance  and 
deportment,  and  by  forbearing  openly  from  eating  flesh,*  inso- 
much that  all  thought  themselves  happy  to  have  me  at '  thei? 
houses,  or  to  kiss  my  hands  and  feet.  The,  report  also  of  my 
companion," that  he  had  met  with  me  first  at  Mecca,  wfiere  f 
had  gone  to  see  the  body  of  the  holy  prophet  Mahdmet,- 
greatly  increased  among' *the  Mahometans  the  opinion  of  my 
satictity.  But  all  this  while,  I  used  to  resort  secretly  ih  the 
night  to  the  house  of  the  Milanese  Christians  ;  and  Icarninjj 
from  them  that  the  twelve  Portuguese  ships  were  arrived  at 
Cananore,  I  thought  thAtit  Was  now  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty for  me  to  escajie.  I  remained,  however,  for  seven  days 
more,  ieartiitig  every  thing  I  could  respecting  the  preparations 
that  were  making  by  the  king  of  Calicut  and  his  peopl^ 
Against  the  Portuguese,  in  regard  to  their  army,  artillery,  and 
tevery  thing  relative  to  the  war.  But,  before  I  speak  of  the 
manner  of  my  departure,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of 
the  religious  practices  of  the  Mabometans.    . 

For  calling  the  people  td  the  mosque,  their  priests  and  otber 
ministers,  of  whom  there  are  a  great  number,  ^ascend- to  the 
highest  tower  of  the  temple,  where  they  soimd  three  "or  fout 
brass  trumpets  instead  of  bells,  and  then  call  to  the  people 
in  a  loud  voice  to  come  to  prayers.  Then  stopping  one  ear 
with  their  finger,  they  call  out  in  their  own  language,  J^lla  u 
eccuhar^  S^e.  That  is  to  say,  **  God  is  great !  God  is  greats^ 4 
Come  to  the  temple  of  the  great  God  f  Come  pray  to  the 
great  God  I  God  is  great!  God  is  great !  God  was  !^  Godisr! 
Mahomet,  the  messengei*  of  God,  shall  arise  !"  They  even 
invited  me  to  the  mosque,  and  desired  me  to  pray  to  God  fdt 
the  Mahometans  ;  and  this  I  did  outwardly,  but  with  quite  n 
different  meaning  from  them.  They  have  certain  daily  and 
stated  prayers  as  weha\*e,  in  which  they  call  upon  (5o<l*as 
their  fathei',  and  they  evert .  vouchsafe  to  name  the  blessejA 
Virgin  Mary  ;  but  they  always  wash  before  prayers.  Standi 
ing  all  in  order,  after  the  priest  has  prayed,  the  ^vbble'peoplte 
pray  in  their  own  language.  '  •  "  *  : 

At  this  time  I  feigned  myself  ?ick,  and  finding  some  ottn?* 
sidh  or  pretext  for  going  to  Cananore,  I  advertised  my  com- 

panioa 
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panioii  thereof,  who  gave  me  his  consent^  sayhig  that  he 
would  shortly  follow  me  to  that  place,  and  in  the  meantime 
gave  me  letters  recommending  me  to  a  friend  and  country- 
man  of  his,  a  rich  merchant  at  that  place,  detorinff  him  to  give 
me  land  entertainment  for  his  sake.     The  day  before  my  de- 
parture, I  made  the  before-mentioned  Milanese  Christians 
privy  to  my  intentions,  and  my  companion  made  me  join  com- 
pany with  two  other  Persian  merchants  who   were  going  to 
Cananore,  as  there  were  then  in  Calicut  many  merchants  of 
Perai%  Syria,  and  Turkey.     Therefore,  on  the   1st  of  De- 
cember, having  hired  a  light  bark,  I  and  my  two  companions 
set  sail;   but  had  hardly  got  from  shore   an  arrow-flighty 
when  four  of  the  nairs  of  the  king's  guard  called  to  the  pilot 
of  our  vessel,,  and  ordered  him,  m  me  king's  name,  to  come 
to  land.     When  the  nairs  understood  who  we  were,  they  ask- 
ed the  Persians  why  they  carried  me  aloi^  with  them,  with- 
out licence  from  the  king  ?   Then  the  Persians  said,  that  this 
was  a  holy  man,  who  meant  to  accompany  them  to  Cananore. 
The  nairs  answered,  that  they  knew  I  was  a  person  who  had 
wrought  miracles  ^  but  as  I  could  speak  the  langu^e  of  the 
Portuguese,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  I  might  betjay  their  secrets 
to  the  enemy,  and  give  them  notice  of  tlie  navy  and  army 
which  had  been  prepared  at  Calicut  against  them,  and  there- 
fore they  strictly  enjoined  the  pilot  to  carry  us  no  farther.    He 
accordingly  obeyed  their  orders,  and  left  us  on  the  shore. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  one  of  the  Persians  that  we  should 
return  to  Calicut ;  on  which  I  advised  him  to  take  heed  how 
he  did  so,  as  he  woukl  be  in  danger  <^  losing  all  his  silks,  if 
it  should  be  discovered  that  he  had  not  paid  the  king^s  cus- 
tom.    Then  he  asked  my  advice  as  to  what  I  thought  was 
best  &r  us  to  do  in  the  present  exigency,  and  I  advised  that 
we  should  travel  along  the  shore,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
other  bark  for  our  purpose.     They  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
and  we  accordingly  travelled  twelve  miles  along  the  shore,  our 
slaves  carrying  our  baggage ;  and  I  leave  any  judicious  per- 
son to  conceive  the  terror  I  was  in,  during  this  time,  of  be- 
ing stopt  by  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Calicut.     At  length, 
by  good  providelice,  we  found  a  poor  fisherman,  who  agreed 
to  carry  us  in  his  bbat  to  Cananore,  where  we  arrived  in  safe- 
ly late  at  night.     We  went  immediately  to  wait  upon  the 
Persian  merchant,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  recommendation 
from  my  companion*    Their  tenor  was  as  follows :  That  he 
jshould  receive  me  into  his  house,  and  entertain  me  in  a  frieadf 
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iy  manner,  till  his  own  amval,  and  that  whatever  friendsbjp 
was  shewn  me  should  be  considered  asdone  to  himself^  aslwaa 
a  bo}y  man,  and  united  with  him  in  the  strictest  friendsfa^ 
Iixunediately  on  reaiding  this  letter,  the  merchant  laid  his 
band  on  his  head,  and  bid  me  welcome,  swearing  by  his  head 
that  I  was  in  solely,  and  caused  a  good  supper  to  be  aet  be* 
tore  us.  After  supper,  the  Persians  and  I  took  a  walk  by  the 
sea  side,  add  we  soon  came  t6  where  the  Portuguese  ^ps  were 
lying  at  anchor.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  express  the  secret 
joy  I  felt  on  seeing  these  ships,  but  which  I  took  care  should 
not  be  observed  by  my  companions.  In  our  walk,  I  observed 
where  the  Portuguese  had  built  their  fortress,  and  determined 
within  myself  to  go  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

Next  day,  finding  a  fit  opportunity,  I  went  towards  tlie 
Portuguese  fortress,  which  is  not  above  four  furlongs  from 
the  city  of  Cananore,  and  chanced  to  meet  two  Portuguese 
by  the  way,  at  whom  I  inquired  in  Spanish  if  that  were  the 
fortress  of  the  Portuguese.  They  asked  if  I  were  a  Cfaii»- 
tian  ?  and  having  answered  that  I  was,  they  demanded  to 
know  whence  I  came  ?  I  told  them  that  I  was  from  Calicotf 
€WL  which  they  said  they  would  immediately  shew  me  the  way 
to  their  governor,  whose  name  was  Lorenzo  %  son  to  toe 
viceroy.  They  accordingly  brought  me  before  him,  and 
when  I  was  come  into  his  presence,  I  fell  down  on  my  knees* 
and  entreated  him  in  all  humility,  for  the  sake  of  Christy  to 
whom  I  was  consecrated  in  baptism,  that  he  would  have  coni- 
passion  upon  me,  and  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
infidel  dogs.  When  it  was  noised  about  in  the  city  that  I 
had  escaped  to  the  Christians,  there  began  a  stir  and  ma« 
tiny  among  the  people,  upon  which  the  governor  commanded 
his  officers  and  men  to  put  their  artillery  and  all  things  in 
readiness,  lest  the  people  in  their  sudden  rage  should  make 
amy  atl^Fipt  a^inst  the  fortress ;  but  every  thing  was  q>eedi« 
ly  pacified.  After  this,  the  governor  took  me  by  the  hand 
into  a  bail  or  room  by  ourselves,  and  demanded  to  know 

what 

1  0OO  Frapcisco  de  iUmcyda  wa^  viceroy  of  Portogocse  India  fintm  1507 
to  151 0,  both  inclusive,  and  bb  loa  Lorenzo  made  a  conspictious  ^fpixt  cm 
several  occasions  under  bis  fatlier.  It  is  tine  that  Vertnema  iqppeari  la 
fbtt  inment  joomal  to  have  rettnued  from  India  to  Europe  in  the  en4s£ 
ISHftorlMigniaiiiVof  1507;  bot-fht  date*  of  the  present  joornsl  are e«* 
fSfdi^gljr  few  aad  ymgiih  sad  the  inoidints  which,  it  relatct  could  haidlf 
haffoocnnned into shoKt a iMriodse between  the  commiRiGeflMnt  of  150^ 
and  close  of  1506«— E. 
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'  •  •  •  ■ 

wfiat  the  king  and  people  of  Calicut  were  preparing  to  do 
against  the  Christians,  I  informed  him  of  all  things  as  far 
as  I  knew,  having  dili|;enlly  inquired  into  all  their  prepara- 
tions and  designs.  When  1  had  thus  informed  the  governor 
of  all  I  knew,  he  appointed  a  galley  commanded  by  one  Jo- 
an! Scrano  to  carry  me  to  the  viceroy,  who  w^as  then  at 
Cochin, 

'  The  viceroy  received  me  very  favourably,  and  then  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  all  the  warlike  preparations  at  Calicut* 
After  this  I  humbly  implored  pardon  for  the  two  Italians^ 
Pettr  Anthony  and  John  Maria,  who  had  made  artillery  for 
tte  infidel  princes,  declaring  that  they  were  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  the  Christians,  and  would  do  them  good  service,  fiwr 
that  all  they  had  hitherto  done  at  Calicut  was  by  constraint, 
and  that  all  they  asked  was  a  safe  conduct  and  money  to  de- 
fray their  charges.  The  viceroy  listened  to  my  petition, 
and  three  days  aftei-wards  he  sent  me  back  to  Caiianore  with 
fetters  to  his  son,  commanding  him  to  deliver  me*  as  much 
money  as  might  suffice  for  the  Christian  spies  at  Calicut^  At 
Canahore,  I  procured  an  idolater,  who  from  poverty  had 
fceen  forced  to  pawn  his  wife  and  children,  and  engaged  him 
Xxx  carrv  a  letter  from  me  to  the  two  Milanese  at  Calicut,  in- 
'forming  them  that  the  viceroy  had  granted  their  pardon  and 
safe  conduct,  with  money  for  their  oiarges.  I  desired  them 
to  make  no  one  privy  to  their  intended  departure,  and  par- 
ticularly not  to  let  it  be  known  to  their  slaves  or  concubines, 
each  of  them  having  a  concubine,  a  child,  and  a  slave,  and 
to  leave  all  their  goods  behind,  except  things  of  great  value, 
'such' as  gold  coin  and  precious  stones.  They  had  a  very  fine 
diampnd  of  32  carats,  reckoned  to  be  worth  35,000  crowns  ; 
a  feearl  of  24*  carats ;  2000  rubies,  some  of  which  weighed 
onife'tarat,  and  others  a  carat  and  half;  upwards  of  60  brace- 
Tlets,  garnished  with  many  fine  jewels;  and  about  1500 
piccies  of  gold  coin.  But  in  consequence  of  their  covetous- 
h^SK,  while  they  sought  to  save  all  they  lost  all,  and  their 
•Iftes  to  boot ;  for,  not  content  with  carrying  off  all  these 
riclies>  .they  would  needs  carry  along  with  them,  in  spite  of 
the,  advice  I  sent,  four  guns,  three  monkeys,  two  rousquets, 
,)ai}id  twp  of  those  wheels  on  which  precious  stones  ai'epolish- 
iedL:»  The  attempt  to  carry  off  t^hesie  Bulky  articles  was  thje 
sa^i^'Of  their  destruction,  as  one  of  tbelr  slaves  gave  notice 
'W^'the 'zaniorin  or  king  of  Calicut  of  what  was  QfAtuft  on. 
The  zamoriri  would  n6t  at  first  believe  the  information,  hav- 

6  ina: 
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ing  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  their  fideEty,  yet  sent  fear 
of  his  nairs  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  die  informatioa* 
But  the  slave,  perceiving  that  the  zamorin  seemed  inclined 
to  deal  favourably  with  them,  went  to  the  cady  or  chief 
priest  of  the  Mahometans,  and  told  him  all  that  he  had*  said 
to  the'  zatnorin,  adding  that  the  two  Christians  had  disclosed 
ail  their  secrets  to  the  Portuguese.  The  pady  immediately 
convened  a  council  of  all  the  Mahometan  merchants,  willing 
them  to  give  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the  king  of  Qioghi  % 
who  was  then  at  Calicut,  and  to  speak  to  him  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms :  <'  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  most  ndble  priniie^ 
that  when  your  majesty  came  to  this  place  spme  years  ago^ 
we  received  you  in  a  more  honourable  manner  than  we  ate 
now  enabled  to  do. '  The  change  in  our  behaviour  is  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  good  will  towards  yon,  but  is  occasion^ 
ed  by  the  great  and  manifold  injuries  which  we  have  sus- 
tained, and  are  daily  suffering  from  our  mortal  enemies  the 
Christians.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  a  notable  ex* 
ample  of  this  in  two  Christian  traitors  now  residing  in  this 
city,  who  have  disclosed  all  our  secrets  to  the  Portngoesd^ 
and  therefore  we  most  humbly  petition  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  from  us  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  to 
issue  your  commands  that  these  traitorous  Christians  shall  be 
slain.*' 

When  this  oration  was  repeated  to  the  king  of  Qiogki^  he 
immediately  accepted  the  girt,  and  consented  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  appointed  two  hundred  of  His  foUowen 
to  put  the  Milanese  to  death.  These  menj  that  they  might 
not  be  suspected  by  the  devoted  Christians,  oaxi^e  in  smail 
bodies  to  their  house,  only  ten  at  a  time,  as  if  to  denaiaiid 
their  customary  reward.  But  on  seeing  so  great  a  number 
of  men  assembled  about  their  house,  the  Christians  began  to 
suspect  that  they  were  in  search  of  something  beyond  their 
usual  reward  or  offering,  wherefore  taking  to  th^ir  arms^ 
they  so  bravely  defended  themselves,  that  they  slew  six  of  the 
assailants  and  wounded  forty:  But  at  length  some  of  the 
Gioghi  or  Jogues,  shot  them  both  with  arrows  from  cross- 

VOL,  VH.  I     "     .  '     ,     .        bowsf 
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9  This  king  of  Gicghi  was  probably  the  phief  braix^n  In  th?  ^oiitl^^ 
part  of  India,  a  species  of  patriarch  or  pope  of  the  ])raaunical  i^obtry,  tSf^ 
milar  to  the  king  of  Joga,  formerly  mentioned^  in  Guzerati»  in  tl^ese  travels. 
cif  Yertheiiuu  In  a  future  part  of  our  collection  we  shall  have  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  explaining  the  hier^rdiy  of  ti|ieB^doosd^S* 
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bows,  one  being  sore  Wounded  in  the  head  and  the  other  in 
die  body ;  and  as  soon  as  tb^  saw  them  fa]l»  they  broke  in* 
to  the  house  and  cut  their  throats.  Then  taking  the  warm 
blood  into  the  pahns  of  their  hands,  they  drank  it  up,  using 
the  ihost  contumelious  expressions  against  the  Christians. 
After:  this  murder,  the  concubine  of  John  Maria  came  to  Ca- 
nanore  with  her  young  son,  whom  I  bought  of  her  for  eight 
-pieces  of  gold^  and  had  him  baptized  by  the  name  of  Loren- 
ZOj  as  he  was  christened  on  the  festival  of  St  Laurence.  But 
^e  died  within  a  year  afterwards  of  the  lues  venerea,  which 
disease  has  been  spread  over  almost  the  whole  world,  as  I 
have,  seen  many  infected  with  it  400  miles  beyond  Calicut. 
It  is  there  called  pua^  and  they  affirm  that  it  was  not  seen 
there  till  about  seventeen  years  before ;  yet  it  is  there  more 
grievous  and  detractive  than  with  us  in  Italy. 


Section  XL 

Account  of  a  memorable  Battle  between  the  Mahometan  Navy 

of  Calicut  and  the  Portt^uese, 

i 

•  On  the  4th  of  March  1506,  intelligence  was  received  at 
Cananore  of  the  death  of  the  two  Milanese  Christians  at  Ca- 
Meaty  and  on  the  same  day  the  Calicut  fleet  set  sail  from  the 
-cities  otPavan  f  Capagot  ?  Pandaram  ?  and  Trompatam?  It 
consisted  of  208  vessels ',  of  which  84  were  ships  of  consider- 
able size  and  borc^en,  and  the  rest  were  rowing  vessels  which 
are  called  ^roos.  This  great  fleet  was  manned  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Mahometans  richly  dressed  in  purple  silk 
-and  cotton,  also  with  high  pointed  caps  after  their  fashion 
of  the  same  colour,  lined  with  silk,  having  their  arms  decked 
witti  many  bracelets,  and  embroidered  gloves  on  their  hands. 
For  weapons,  they  had  Turkish  bows,  swords,  lances,  peU 
tes^f  and  all  kind  of  guns  made  in  our  manner.     When  we 

saw 

.  1  Accordingto  the  account  of  this  great  armament  formerly  given  in  the 
History  of  the  rortuguese  Transactions  in  India,  the  fleet  of  the  Mahome- 
tans and  Zamorin  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  260  paraos^  6o  of  which 
exceeded  the  size  of  the  armed  ships  then  used  in  India  by  the  Portuguese.. 
The  action  between  the  Portuguese  and  their  enemies  is  there  stated  to  have 
been  in  1 508. — E. 

s  Perhaps  cross-bows^  or  it  may  probably  signify  leathern  targets,  or 
shields  made  of  peiu  or  skins.— £• 
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saw  their  fleet  proceeding  in  order  and  well  appointed,  it 
seemed  afar  off  like  a  great  wood,  so  numerous  were  the 
maste,  yet  were  we  in  sure  belief  that  God  would  give  us  the 
victory  over  the  blasphemers  of  his  holy  name,  and  that  we 
should  prevail  against  the  idolaters  and  Saracens,  the  ancient 
enemies  of  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Therefore  the 
valiant  knight  our  governor,  Don  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Almeyda,  viceroy  of  India,  who  had  the  su- 
preme command  oi  twelve  Portuguese  ships,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  admiral,  assembled  all  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
and  mariners  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  spoke  to  them  after 
this  manner :  *'  Dear  friends,  and  brethren  ,in  one  God  and 
in  one. faith  in  th^  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to 
coiisider  that  our  Lord  spared  not  to  give  hiti  precious  body 
unto  death  for  our  sakes ;  wherefore  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  spend  our  lives  in  defence  of  his  glory  and  of  our  holy 
faith,  assuring  ourselves  of  victory  over  these  infidel  dogs, 
who  are  hated  of  God,  being  the  progeny  of  the  devil.  Now, 
therefore,  fighting  in  his  holy  name  and  under  the  banner  of 
his  cross,  shew  yourselves  valiant,  as  you  have  now  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  gain  eternal  fame  in  defending  the  glorious  cause 
of  your  Lord  and  Saviour.  Therefore,  along  with  me,  rais- 
ing our  hearts  to  God,  and  our  arms  with  force  and  courage 
against  the. enemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  let  us  manfully 
give  the  onset."  When  Don  Lorenzo  had  spoken  these 
words,  the  priest  went  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ship^ 
holding  in  his  hands  the  picture  of  Christ  nailed  to  the  cross, 
which  he  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  earnesdy 
exhorted  them  to  remember  the  commands  of  God,  aiid  the 
holy  faith  in  which  they  were  consecrated  by  baptism,  hav- 
ing no  doubt  that  all  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  cause  o^  God.  Then,  blessing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  he  pronounced  the  absolution  and  for- 
givenness  of  their  sins.  This  exhortation  of  the  priest  so 
moved  all  our  hearts,  that  tears  of  joy  ran  from  our  eye^^ 
and  we  were  all  animated  witn  a  desire  of  dying  in  the  holy 
cause. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mahometan  fleet  made  sail  towards 
us,  and  on  the  same  day  our  admiral  went  to  reconnoitre 
their  fleet  with  two  foists,  and  passing  between  two  of  their 
largest  ships  discharged  his  ordnance  on  both  sides,  on  pur- 
pose to  try  the  strength  of  those  ships  in  which  they  placed 
the  greatest  confidence.  3ut  nothing  of  any  importance  oc- 
curred 
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them  even  to  the  shore  with  lances,  cross-bows,  and  stones, 
killing  them  while  swimming,  so  that  the  sea  was  coloured 
with  their  blood.  Yet  about  200  of  th^n  escaped  on  shore, 
after  swimming  about  20  miles.  These  Mahometans  are  all 
exceedingly  expert  swimmers,  being  accustomed  to  it  irom 
their  early  youth ;  and  while  we  pursued  them,  they  often 
dived,  and  remained  so  long  underwater,  that  we  thought 
they  had  sunk  outright,  and  when  they  came  up  again  and 
floated  on  the  water,  we  thought  we  had  been  deceived  by 
phantoms.  They  were  however  mostly  all  destroyed  after* 
wards  by  one  mischance  or  another,  so  that  on  this  occasion 
the  enemy  lost  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  After  the  bat* 
tie  and  pursuit  ceased,  our  admiral  sent  some  boats  on  shore 
in  sundry  places  to  number  the  dead  bodies,  which  had  been 
isast  up  by  the  sea,  when  about  SOOO  were  found,  besides 
many  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the  sea. 

The  king  of  Cananore  beheld  this  great  victory  from  the 
;shore,  and  gave  great  commendations  to  the  Portuguese 
for  their  valour,  and  very  deservedly ;  for,  though  I  have 
been  in  many  hard-fought  battles,  I  never  saw  greater  va- 
lour than  was  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  Portuguese. 
After  this  great  victory,  we  thought  to  have  enjoyed  peace 
and  security,  but  worse  events  ensued  ;  for  the  king  of  Ca- 
nanore, who  was  a  great  ftdend  to  the  Portuguese,  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  Christians,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  zamorin,  by 
whose  interest  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  kingdom  of  Ca^ 
nanore.  This  new  king  assembled  his  forces  to  make  war 
against  the  Portuguese  in  all  haste,  believing  that  much  of 
tlicir  ammunition  had  been  expended  in  the  late  naval  bat- 
tle, and  that  their  men  were  much  wearied,  and  for  the  most 
part  wounded,  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  make  any 
great  resistance,  lo  aid  him  on  this  occasion,  the  zamorin 
sent  him  24*  pieces  of  great  cannon.  This  war  began  on  the 
*  7th  of  April,  and  continued  to  the  20th  of  August  "*,  before 
peace  was  restored.  It  were  too  long  to  recount  all  the 
brave  actions  performed  by  the  Christians  in  this  war  against 
the  Mahometans^,  who  never  encountered  them  with  less 

than 

4  From  the  context,  combined  with  the  date  of  the  late  naval  action*  as 
given  from  the  History  of  the  Portuguese  Transactions,  this  land-war  with 
the  rajah  of  Cananore  must  have  been  in  1 5c  .-^£. 

5  In  the  naval  battle  the  principal  force  at  least  must  have  been  Maho* 

metans. 
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than  twenfy*five  or  twenty-six  thousand  men  and  HO  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  enemy  on  this  occasion  were  armed  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned  respecting  the  weapons  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Calicut,  and  the  Christians  in  the  harness  and 
with  the  weapons  then  used  by  us  in  Europe  ^. 

•  In  their  wars,  the  infidels  divide  their  army  into  many 
wings,  or  brigades,  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  each,  on- 
ly one  of  which  proceeds  to  battle  at  a  time,  all  the  rest  wait- 
ing the  result  of  this  charge  before  they  proceed  to  join  bat- 
tle.    W^ile  marching  to  give  battle,  it  passes  all  imagination 
to  conceive  the  prodigious  noise  made  by  Innumerable  musi- 
cal instruments  after  their  fashion,  which  fill  the  ears  of  their 
soldiers  and  encourage  them  to  fight ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  a  great  number  of  men  run  before  with  artificial  fire- 
works '.     At  last  they  give  the  onset  with  such  fiiry  and 
outcry,  that  two  or  three  thousand  of  them  are  often  able  to 
put  to  flight  10,000  men  who  are  mi  used  to  this  mode  of 
warfafe.     But  God  in  his  merciful  providence  never  for- 
sakes those  who  believe  in  his  holy  religion,  as  was  now  ex- 
emplified in  our  distress^     For,  while  the  Portuguese  were 
in  a  manner  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  joyful  news  arrived  that  a  new  fleet  had  come  from 
Portugal  to  Cananore,  under  the  valiant  knight  Don  Tris- 
tan de  Cunna,  who  was  immediately  informed  of  the  straits 
to  which  we  were  reduced.     He  immediately  sent  us  a  rein- 
forcement of  500  valiant  soldiers,  well  provided  with  defensive 
armour,  and  weapons  of  ofience,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Christians.     On  the  arrival  of  these  succours,  we  were  so  en- 
couraged that  we  would  have  burnt  the  city  of  Cananore,  if 
our  admiral  had  permitted  us.     But  on  learning  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement,  the  enemy  were  so  cast  down  that  they 
sought  to  make  peace  with  us  by  every  means  they  could 
think  of,  and  appointed  one  Mamalmaricar,  a  man  of  great 
riches  and  wisdom,  to  be  their  ambassador,  with  full  powers 

to 

metans,  as  the  Hindoos  do  not  use  the  sea;  but^  in  this  land-war  with  the 
new  rajah  of  CanaDore,  the  nairs  would  constitute  the  main  force  of  the 
enemvii  though  there  might  be  some  Mahometan  auxiliarie8.-^-£. 

6  The  European  soldiers  then  wore  defensive  armour  and  shields.  And 
besides  matchlocks^  their  ofiensive  arms  were  pikes,  swords^  and  cross- 
bows.—E. 

7  Probably  alluding  to  a  kind  of  javelins  armed  with  a  specids  of  rockets, 
ivhich  have  long  been  used  in  the  wars  of  India,  and  often  produce  gnsat 
fUsorder  among  the  crowded  masses  of  their  ill-disciplined  troops.— £• 
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to  conclude  peace.  This  man  accordingly  waited  on  our  ad- 
miral, who  told  him  that  he  could  not  make  peace  without 
the  authority  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  then  at  Cochin :  Yet  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  reject  the  proffered  peace,  as,  during 
war,  the  Portuguese  could  not  send  home  their  ships  with  the 
commodities  oilndia,  and  for  this  reason  the  viceroy  agreed 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

To  mingle  some  pleasure  with  these  tragedies,  1  shall  now 
rehearse  a  pleasant  story,  worthy  of  being  remembered*     One 
day  after  the  peace  was  settled,  I  happened  to  walk  in  the 
city  of  Cananore  with  some  merchant  idolaters,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  before  the  war.     They  asked  me  to  show  them 
a  certain  Christian,  much  taller  and  stronger  than  any  of  the 
others,  who  used  every  day  to  slay  about  twenty  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  who  at  one  time,  when  assailed  by  fifty  of  the 
nairs,  escaped  unhurt.     At  first  I  answered,  that  this  valiant 
Christian  had  gone  to  Cochin  to  the  viceroy  :  But  after  some 
farther  consideration,  I  told  them  that  this  soldier  was  the 
God  of  the  Portuguese,  the  great  God  who  had  created  the 
world.     Then  answered  they,  that  the  Mahometans  had  said 
Bs  much  to  them  already,  and  therefore  they  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  better  and  more 
powerful  than  theirs.     Thus  it  came  to  be  rumoured  all  over 
the  country  that  the  Portuguese  had  overcome  more  by  the 
assistance  of  God,  than  by  the  strength  of  man.  These  people 
are  wonderfully  simple  and  ignorant,  and  are  easily  astonished 
at  very  trifling  matters ;  for  wnen  they  saw  one  of  our  company 
ring  a  small  hand-bell,  and  that  it  ceased  to  make  a  noise  when 
set  down,  they  took  it  for  a  miracle,  saying  one  to  another, 
**  Doubtless  the  God  of  these  men  is  greater  than  ours,  for 
when  they  touch  that  little  instrument  it  speaks,  and  when 
they  touch  it  not  it  is  silent."     They  took  much  delight  in 
seeing  the  celebration  of  mass  ;  and  when  the  priest  lifted  up 
the  holy  bread,  or  host^  I  said  unto  them,  <*  Behold  the  God 
of  the  Christians  and  of  all  the  world."     To  which  they  an- 
swered, •*  You  say  truly,  but  we  see  him  not.^'     I  repeat  this 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  ignorant  these  people  are.    Yet  are 
they  great  sorcerers,  and  can  enchant  the  most  venomous  ser- 
pents, so  as  to  do  no  harm,  thoudb  their  venom  is  so  power- 
fill  as  to  kill  only  by  touching.     Tliey  are  likewise  of  wonder- 
ful agility,  and  are  astonishingly  expert  in  vaulting,  running, 
leaping,  swimming,  tumbling,  wtdking  on  rope^,  and  such 
other  feats  of  activity. 
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Xamgaiion  of  the  Aathin-  to  r.'lihi'i 


Those  wlio  engage  to  wiito  -.my  lilsioiy,  ^)u^^ltt  in  !>ii|i  i» 
mind  what  Uiey  have  ^roiuistij,  int  ;i.U'V  .id  iluir  )>.tiiu 
and  IroubJe  they  only  reap  sluuueantl  it'inmith.  W  hf.\iiTv, 
Glaring  in  the  bcgiuBinj{  ot'tUis  pwronnanco  iiiji:n;td  lo  vu'ilg 
coDcemtug  the  navigation  <>t.Lthi(i|>ia,  1  chilli  iioiv  iii.ikc  .m 
end  of  my  Jong  travoU  uud  p(jrL'j;i-inaliiiiis,  I'v  a  iloN-rit'ium  .U" 
this  voyage,  in  nbicb  I  sbail  s|)tuk  nt'such  liiitij^  :is  1  saw  tiy 
the  way,  on  my  return  Iroin  liniiuioiiiy  long  wjsliwt-lof  auiu- 
tey,  aking  with  the  PortUi>iiesu. 

Leaving  India  ou  the  Tili  ul'  Deci>nibor',  we  di reeled  out 
coazte  to  Ethiopia'  i  and  Ituving  siuIlhI  iiL-n»a  thi'  ^itot  }•»}£, 
we  carae  to  the  iiiland  ol'  Aluiauinbiiik,  or  Mi'4.iiiibiutie, 
which  is  under  the  domioiun  ol  the  kiii^  of  IViiu^al.  But 
b^ie  our  arrival  there,  we  saw  many  Louits  uud  forO'essa 
by  the  way,  belonging  to  tlie  l^ortti^uo^u,  in  the  kingUoiiis  ftf 
Melinda  aitd  Moniboza.  They  liuvu  also  !<ointi  arong  Ibiv 
tTESiesin  Mozambique  and  SoliUa.  Weic  I  to  enlarge  ofion 
the  memorable  deed*. of  the  valiant  Tristran  dc  Cunna,  oii  iij>,. 
rOuni  from  India,  I  uhoukl  enter  upuu  a  kubjuct  tV  hcs,, 
yrad  my  powers,  beinK  micIi  m  would  rather  rrtniipo  rites 
pel  of  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil:  For  be  invaded  nn  i  wd  which 
the  great  dtiei  of  Gogia,  Pali,  and  Ctava'-  :  rvli  of  which 
goodly  island  of  Saaiiara,  [fnicotoro,]  wlieit  .  "ar  voyage : 
ecected  by  order  of  die  king  ol'  I'miug  .'.  i  ,v  experience, 
speak  of  many  inlands  which  wo  saw  bv  ;:,■  v..ii[od,  which  I 
island  of  CjMBerM,  or  Curin  Muriu,  u- .  ■-■•^.  in  hopes  that 
{ucodiice  plenty  of  ginger,  suj^iu;  mn!  <  -■^'^  may  give  you 
the  moiC  fruiUul  ialtuid  of  tfiida,  v.  i 
ihs  rortoguete. 
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From  the  island  of  Mozambique,  which  belongs  to  Porta* 
galy  is  brought  much  gold  and  ivory,  but  these  come  from  the 
continent  of  Ethiopia.  This  island  is  not  large,  but  has  a 
commodious  port,  and  is  inhabited  by  black  Mahometans'^ 
who  are  in  great  want  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  having; 
no  corn  or  provisions  but  what  are  brought  from  the  conti- 
nent. We  landed  on  the  continental  part  of  £thi<^ia  to 
See  the  country,  where  we  saw  a  barbarous  vagabond  people 
of  blacks,  both  men  and  women  g'oing  entirely  naked,  except 
covering  their  parts  of  shame  with  leaves  of  trees.  Their  lips 
arc  two  fingers  thick,  their  foreheads  very  large,  and  they 
have  great  teeth  as  white  as  snow.  They  are  exceedingly  ti- 
morous and  fearful  of  armed  men ;  wherefore  six  of  us,  well 
armed  with  muskets,  and  accompanied  by  a  black  slave  who 
knew  the  country,  went  a  considerable  way  inland  to  view  the 
country.  When  we  had  gone  forwards  a  days  journey,  we 
came  to  many  herds  of  elephants,  and  our  guiae  recommend- 
ed to  us  to  carry  burning  firebrands  in  our  hands,  as  these 
beasts  are  afraid  of  fire  above  all  things ;  but  we  chanced  to 
fall  in  with  three  female  elephants  that  had  lately  calved,  and 
they  could  not  be  scared  by  our  fire,  but  followed  us  so  far 
that  we  were  obliged  to  save  ourselves  by  scrambling  up  a 
steep  mountain. 

When  we  were  about  ten  miles  inland,  we  came  to  a  cave 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  inhabited  by  some  of  the  black  ua^ 
tives,  whose  manner  of  speech  was  so  strange  and  chattering, 
like  so  many  apes,  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  manner  of 
their  language,  which  comes  near  the  strange  jargon  used  by 
the  muleteers  of  Sicily,  when  they  drive  their  mules  ^.  Our 
pilot  asked  us  if  we  were  inclined  to  purchase  any  cattle  from 
these  people,  saying  that  we  might  have  them  at  a  very  low 
price ;  but  suspecting  that  he  either  mocked  us,  or  meant,  in 
concert  with  the  natives,  to  impose  upon  us,  we  said  that  we 
had  no  money.  Then  he  told  us  that  these  people  wanted  no 
money,  having  already  gold  in  greater  plenty  than  we,  which 
they  procure  not  far  from  where  we  were.  On  asking  him  what 
articles  they  were  desirous  of  in  payment  for  their  cattle,  he 
said  they  preferred  things  of  small  value,  such  as  pins,  knives, 

scissars, 

4  Perhaps  this  expression  ought  to  have  been  black-a-moors,  the  old 
same  for  negroes. — ^E. 

,  5  Perhaps  alluding  to  the  ducky  which  occurs  perpetually  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hottentots,  resembling  the  sound  used  in  some  parts  to  urge 
on  a  horse,  and  which  is  inexpressible  in  orthography.  ~£. 
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sctssarsy  lookinc-g^asses,  hawks-bells,  bags,  or  boxes,  to  con* 
tain  their   gold,   copper  rings,  janglings   to  hang  at  their 
timbrils,  bosses,  laces,   broaches,  copper-chains,  caskanets, 
bracelets,  and  such  like  baubles  to  deck  their  wives   and 
children.      We  ttien  said  that  we  would  willingly  give  them 
such  things  for  their  catde  if  they  would  bring  them  to  us  at 
the  shore ;   but  the  pilot  said   the  natives  would  drive  them 
to  the   next  mountain,    but  no  farther  on  any  condition. 
Then  one  of  our  companions  said  that  he  had  a  boss  of 
engraven  copper,  and  a  small  bell;  and  as  I  had  none  of  such 
merchandise^  and  yet  was  desirous  of  eating  fresh  meat,  I 
said  I  woukl  give  one   of  my  shirts  to  buy  cattle.      The 
pilot  engaged  to  make  our  purchases  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  calling  five  or  six  of  the  natives  about  him,  he  shewed 
them  OUT  goodly  jexoelsy  and  demanded  from  them  three  hundred 
head  of  catde.    The  natives,  not  differing  much  from  beasts, 
answered  by  signs  that  they  would  only  give  fifteen.  At  length 
-we  made  a  bargain,  though  we  still  suspected  some  deceit ;  yet 
they  kept  their  promise,  and  sent  u&  fifteen  beasts  by  two  of 
their  companions.     We  had  scarcely  gone  when  we  heard  a 
noise  and  tumult  among  them,  and  were  in  some  fear  lest  these 
troglodites  might  follow  to  do  us  some  injury,  wherefore  leav- 
ing the  cattle  we  took  to  our  weapons.     But  they  made  signs 
to  us  to  fear  nothing,  and  the  pilot  told  us  they  were  quarret 
ling  who  should  have  the  copper  boss.     Then  recovering  our 
cattle,  we  drove  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  we  dismissed  the  two  natives,  and  continued  our  jour- 
ney towards  the  coast.     While  driving  our  cattle  pa^t  a  little 
wood,  we  again  fell  in  with  the  elephants,  which  put  us  in 
«uch  fear  that  we  abandoned  our  cattle  and  trusted  to  our 
feet,  making  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  island. 

Having  made  provision  for  our  voyage  of  such  things  as 
could  be  procured  at  Mozambique,  we  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  passing  the  island  of  St  Lawrence,  otherwise 
called  Madagascar,  which  is  80  leagues  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  continent.  I  suppose  that  in  a  short  time  the  Portu- 
guese will  be  masters  of  this  island,  as  they  have  burned  and 
destroyed  many  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  are  much  fear- 
ed by  the  natives.  So  far  as  I  conjecture  by  my  peregrinar 
tioRS,  especially  those  in  India  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  is  likely  to  be  the  richest  king  in  the 
workl,  if  he  continue  as  he  has  begun  ;  and  certainly  his  dig^ 
nity  and  godly  zeal  is  not  unworthy  of  such  high  fortttne9  as  by 

his 
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\m  maans  the  knowledge  of  the  CbrUtian  faith  u  flireatiy  ex* 
tended.  In  Cochin,  where  the  viceroy  of-  India  resides, 
every  holiday  ten  -or  twelve  Mahometans  or  idolaters  are  pro** 
fessed  to  our  religion ;  so  that  we  may  have  good  hope  that 
in  time  our  faith  may  greatly  spread  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
who  hath  given  such  miraculous  victories  to  the  Christians  i 
wherefore  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
ought  incessantly  to  pray  to  God  to  assist  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal in  so  godly  an  enterprise. 

When  we  bad  sailed  about  two  hundred  milrs  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  arose  a  sudden  tempest  of  contrary 
wind,  which  tossed  us  to  and  fro  for  seven  days  in  great  dan* 
ger,  but  we  escaped  by  the  blessing  of  God.     After  the  cessa* 
tion  of  this  tempest,  and  when  we  had  again  proceeded  other 
two  hundred  miles  on  our  voyage,  a  new  tempest  arose,  which 
scattered  all  our  ships  during  six  days  that  it  continued,  so 
that  we  did  not  all  meet  again  till  our  arrival  at  Lisbon  in 
Portugd.  -I  was  in  a  ship  called  the  St  Vincent,  belonging 
to  one  Bartholomew  a  Florentine,  who  was  a  citizen  of  li^on. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  great  size,  and  carried  seven  hundred  tons 
of  spices  of  all  kinds.     We  passed  the  island  of  St  Heiena« 
near  which  we  saw  certain  fishes  of  such  enormous  bigness 
that  one  of  them  was  as  large  as  a  great  house.     When  they 
rise  above  water,  or  gape  or  yawn,,  the  upper  jaw  covers  ail 
the  forehead,  as  it  were  a  soldier  in.  shining  armour,  and 
when  they  sivirn  along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  the  forehead 
seems  three  paces  broad.   As  they  swam  about  near  the  ships, 
they  raised  such  a  commotion  in  the  sea  that  we  discharged 
all  our  artillery  to  drive  them  away.     We  soon  afterwards 
came  to  an  island  named  Ascension^  where  we  saw  many  birds 
about  the  size  of  ddcks,  which  were  so  stupid  that  we  took 
them  with  our  hands,  yet  immediately  afterwards  they  shew- 
ed wonderful  fierceness.     In  that  island  we  saw  no  other  liv- 
ing creatures  besides  these  birds,  which  seemed  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  mankind  before,  and  there  were  prodigious  quan^ 
tities  of  fiih  around  its  shores. 

'  Having  sailed  many  days  beyond  that  island,  we  seemed  to 
have  returned  again  into  our  own  world,  as  the  nbrth  star, 
the  guide  of  mariners,  appeared  to  us.  Here  we  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
it  U  impossible  to  sail  in  the  regions  of  the  antartic  pole  by 
the  guidance  of  the  north  star  ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
Portuguese  sail  by  the  aid  of  the  north  polar  star,  although 

entirely 
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entirely  hidden  from  their  sight  in  the  antartic  region  of  the 
sea.  Yet  they  frequently  refresh  the  virtue  of  the  needle  bjT 
means  of  that  stone  which  ever  naturally  points  towards  the 
north.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  arrived  at  a  fair  region^  in 
which  are  seen  many  isbnds  called  the  AstureSf  Aqoit99f  so 
named  from  the  multitude  of  that  species  of  eaffles  or  hawkn 
which  are  called  a9ores  or  azotes*  These  blands  are  various* 
ly  named,  as  Pico^  Martii^  Corvo,  Flores^  8t  George^  Gratiosa 
ijoA  Fifol.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  island  of  Terecmt 
where  we  remained  two  days.  All  these  islands  are  very  fer* 
tile,  and  have  abmMiance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Dqiarting  from  theooey  we  eme  in  seven  days  sailing  til 
Jjoiimrne  or  UlisAfma^  {^Lisbon]  in  Portugal*  0^  my  arrival 
I  was  carried  to  the  presence  oif  the  king^  whose  hand  I  had 
tlie  hoiioar  to  kiss,  and  with  most  bamUe  revevenee  I  thanked 
his  nugesty  far  the  great  &vQnr  I  had  limnd  with  liis  offeems 
said  subjects  in  India.  He  enleitwied  me  very  gffBcioiisly 
at  his  court,  until  i  had  lofanned  htm  fulfy  of  all  tnal  I  imd 
observed  in  my  pcriM[riiiation8  in  Vflriovs  parts  of  India#  tSoBoe 
days  afterwards^  I  £ewed  Ms  msjfsfy  the  Ictters-palePi  bjr 
wludi  iosvioerov  io  India  faadbaoaaredmewitlitke  order  of 
knighlhood,  and  Immbfcfr  leqpestedof  his  ma|e#y  to  ccaiii 
tliefiaaieaoder  fais  great  sesly  which  he  wsks  grscftousiy  pJeassd 
to  grant.  Then  dqisating  fiviaa  lidbon,  wkh  dbeaasMort 
andsafeoondnctofdieking,  f  rrrmtrrd  sthn |th^  a»rirt(hrir 
my  hpgaadperikiiistBave^toinyhmgdeAwlaattsefceMif.^ 
of  Baaae,  by  the  Hi aima  e*  God,  io  wImm  bea« 


Es^  ijf ike  Vi^jlti^  cf  Vailteauu 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

YOTAGES  AXD  TRAVELS  OF  CESAR  FREDERICK  IN  INDIA  '« 

INTRODUCTION, 

THIS  article  has  been  adopted  from  the  Collection  of 
Hakluyt)  and,  with  that  immediately  preceding,  may 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  Portuguese  Transactions  in  India. 
The  entire  title,  as  given  in  that  early  and  curious  Collection, 
is  **  The  yoi/age  and  Travel  of  M,  "Casar  Fredericke^  Merchant 
of  Venice^  into  the  East  India  and  beyond  the  Indies :  Wherein 
are  contained  the  Customes  and  Rites  of  these  Countries^  the 
Merchandises  and  Commodities^  as  well  of  Golde  as  Sil* 
uery  as  Spices^  Drugges^  Pearles^  and  other  Jewels*  Trans- 
lated  out  of  Italian  by  M,  Thomas  Hickocke. 

In  adapting  the  present  chapter  to  the  purposes  of  our  Col- 
lection, the  only  liberty  we  have  taken  with  the  ancient  trans- 
lation exhibited  by  H^luyt,  has  been  to  employ  the  modern 
orthography  in  the  names  of  places,  persons,  and  things,  and 
to  modernise  the  language  throughout.  As  in  the  itinerary 
of  Verthema,  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  notes  unnecessa- 
rily, we  have  corrected  the  frequently  vicious  orthography  of 
these  names  as  given  by  Cesar  Frederick  and  his  original 
translator,  either  by  substituting  the  true  names  or  more  ge^ 
nerally  received  modern  orthography,  or  by  subjoining  the 
right  name  in  the  text  immediately  after  that  employed  by 
the  author.  When  the  names  employed  in  the  original  trans- 
lation of  this  Journal  are  so  corrupt  as  to  be  beyond  our  pow- 
er to  rectify,  or  where  we  are  doubtful  of  our  correction,  we 
have  marked  them  with  a  point  of  interrogation,  as  doubtful 
or  unknown,  as  has  likewise  been  done  in  our  version  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Verthema.  These  two  journals,  besides  that  they 
coincide  with  the  plan  of  our  arrangement  of  giving  as  many 
appropriate  original  journals  of  voy^es  and  travels  as  we  can 
procure^  contain  a  great  number  of  curious  particulars,  no- 
where else  to  be  met  with,  respecting  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  various  parts  of  India,  between  the  years  150S  and 

1581, 

1  Hakluytj  11.  pp.  539—375.  Ed.Lond.  1810. 
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1581,  with  many  intersecting  notices  t^especting  its  history, 
productions,  and  trade. 

We  learn  from  the  following  journal,  that  Cesar  Frederick 
began  his  peregrinations  in  1563 ;  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  was  continually  employed  in  coasting  and 
travelling  for  eighteen  years,  he  could  not  have  returned  to  Ve- 
nice before  the  year  1581.  In  the  publication  o/ this  journal  in 
the  Collection  of  Hakluyt,  it  is  very  irregularly  divided  into 
fragments,  upon  no  apparent  principles  of  regular  distribution; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it' has  been  arriinged  in  sections, 
so  as  to  suit  the  general  plan  of  the  present  work.<-£. 


Cesar  Frederick  to  the  Reader. 

Having  for  the  space  of  eighteen  yeara  continually  coasted 
and  travelled  over  almost  all  the  East  Indies,  and  many  other 
countries  beyond  the  Indies,  both  with  good  and  bad  success.; 
and  having  seen  and  learned  many  things  worthy  of  notice, 
which  have  never  been  before  communicated  to  the  world ;  I 
have  thought  it  right,  since  the  Almighty  hath  graciously  been 
pleased  to  return  me  to  my  native  country,  the  noble  city  of 
Venice,  to  write  and  pubUsh  this  account  of  the  perils  I  have 
encoimtered  during  my  long  and  arduous  peregrinations  by 
sea  and  land,  together  with  the  many  wonderful  things  I  have 
seen  in  the  Indies ;  the  mighty  princes  that  govern  these 
countries ;  the  religion  or  faith  in  which  they  live ;  their  rites 
and  customs ;  the  various  successes  I  experienced  ;  and  which 
of  these  countries  abound  in  drugs  and  jewels :  AH  of  which 
may  be  profitable  to  such  as  desire  to  make  a  similar  voyage : 
Therefore,  that  the  world  may  be  benefited  by  my  experience, 
I  have  caused  my  voyages  and  travels  to  be  printed,  which  I 
now  present  to  you,  gentle  and  loving  readers,  in  hopes  that 
the  variety  of  things  contained  in  this  book  may  give  you 
delight. 


Section  I. 

Vm/agejrom  Venice  to  Bir  in  Asia  Minor ^ 

In  the  year  1563,  while  residing  at  Venice,  being  desirous 
to  see  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  I  embarked  in  a  ship 

called 
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caBed  the  Gradaige  of  Venice,  commanded  bj  Jacomo  Vatica, 
bound  for  Cyprus,  taking  with  me  certain  merchandise.  On 
arriving  at  Cyprus,  I  left  that  ship,  and  went  in  a  lesser  to 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  I  made  a  short  stay.  I  then  travelled 
by  land  to  Aleppo,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  some  Ar« 
menian  and  Moorish  merchants,  and  agreed  to  accompany 
them  to  Ormuz.  We  accordingly  departed  together  from 
Alqipo,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Bir  in  two  days  Journey  and 

a«half. 

Bir  is  a  small  city  in  which  provisions  are  very  scarce,  si- 
tuated in  Asia  Minor,  [in  lat.  37®  5'  N.  long.  »8**  E.  from 
Greenwich],  the  river  Euphrates  running  near  its  walls.     In 
this  city,  the  merchants  who  intend  to  descend  the  Euphrates 
form  themselves  into  companies  or  associations,  according  to 
the  quantities  of  merchandise  they  possess,  and  either  build 
or  buy  a  boat  to  carry  themselves  and  their  goods  down  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon ',    under  the  care  of  a  master  and 
mariners  hired  to  conduct  the  boat.     These  boats  are  almost 
flat-bottomed  and  very  strong,  yet  serve  only  for  one  voyage, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  them  upwards.     They  are  fitted 
for  the  shallowness  of  the  river,  which  in  matiy  places  is  full 
of  great  stones  which  greatly  obstruct  the  navigation.     At 
Febichia  a  small  city  on  the  Euphrates,  the  merchiants  pull 
their  boats  to  pieces  or  sell  them  for  a  small  price ;  as  a  boat 
that  cost  forty  or  fifty  chequins  at  Bir  sells  only  at  Feluchia 
for  seven  or  eight  chequins.     When  the  merchants  return 
back  from  Babylon,  if  they  have  merchandise  or  goods  that 
pay  custom,  they  travel  through  the  wilderness  in  forty  days, 
passing  that  way  at  much  less  expence  than  the  other.     IF 
they  have  no  such  merchandise,  they  then  go  by  the  way  of 
Mosul  in  Mesopotamia,  which  is  attended  with  great  charges 
both  for  the  caravan  and  company.     From  Bir  to  Feluchia 
on  the  Euphrates,  over  against  Babylon,  which  is  on  the  Tigris, 
if  the  river  have  sufficient  water,  the  voyage  down  the  river 
may  be  made  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  days ;  out  when  the  water 
is  low  in  consequence  of  long  previous  drought,  the  voyage  is 
attended  with  much  trouble,  and  will  sometimes  require  forty 
or  fifly  days  to  get  down.    In  this  case  the  boats  often  strike 
on  the  stones  in  the  river,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  un- 
lade and  repair  them,  which  is  attended  with  much  trouble 
and  delav ;  and  on  this  account  the  merchants  have  always 


1  It  is  obvious  that  Bagdat  Is  here  meant.-* £. 
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(me  or  two  s^fla'e  boats,  that  if  one  happen  to  split  or  be  lost 
by  striking  on  the  shoals,  they  may  have  another  ready  to 
tak^  in  their  goods  till  they  have  repaired  the  broken  boat 
If  they  were  to  draw  the  broken  boat  on. the  land  for  repair, 
it  woiUd  be  difficult  to  defend  it  in  the  night  from  the  great 
numbers  of  Arabs  that  would  come  to  rob  and  plunder  them* 
Every  night,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  fast  the  boat  to 
the  bank,  good  watch  must  be  kept  against  the  Arabs,  who 
are  great  thieves  and  as  numerous  as  ants ;  yet  are  they  not 
given  to  murder  on  these  occasions,  but  stesd  what  they  can 
and  run  away.  Arquebuses  are  excellent  weapons  for 
keeping  off  these  Arabs,  as  they  are  in  great  fear  of  the  shot. 
In  passing  down  the  river  from  Bir  to  Feluchia,  there  are 
certain  towns  and  villages  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to  the 
son  qfAborise^  king  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  desert,  at  som6 
of  which  the  merchants  have  to  pay  so  many  medirts  of  custom 
on  each  bale. 


Section  II. 

Of  Feluchia  and  Bah/Ion. 

FBX.UCHIA  is  a  village  on  the  Euphrates,  where  Xh&j  who 
come  from  Bjr  for  Babylon  disembark  with  their  goods,  and 
go  thence  by  land  to  Babylon,  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half. 
Babylon  is  no  great  city,  but  is  v.ery  populous. and  is  greatly 
resorted  to  by  strangers,  being  the  gi-eat  thoroughfare  for 
Persia,  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  from  this  place  thei'e  are 
frequent  caravans  to  different  countries.  Babylon  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  provisions,  which  are  brought  down  the 
river  Tigris  on  certain  rafts  or  zattores  called  Vtrij,  the  river 
TigrisJ  running  past  the  w«ills  of  Babylon.  The  blown-up 
hides  of  which  these  r^ifts  are  composed,  are  bound  fast  to- 
gether, on  which  boards  are  laid,  and  on  these  boards  the 
commodities  are  loaded.  When  unladed  at  Babylon,  the  air 
is  let  out  of  the  skins,  which  are  then  laid  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  carried  back  to  serve  for  another  voyage.  The 
city  of  Babylon  is  properly  speaking  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
but  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  towards  Arabia,  over  against  Babylon,  there 
is  a  handsome  town  in  which  is  an  extensive  Bazar  for  the 
merchants,  with  many  lodging  rooms,  in  which  the  greater 
.     VOL,  VII.  .        K  part 
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part  of  the  stranger  merchants  that  go  to  Babylon  expose 
their  goods  for  sale.  The  passage  across  the  river  between 
Babylon  and  this  town  is  by  a  long  bridge  of  boats  chained 
together  with  great  chains :  And  when  the  river  is  swollen  by 
the  great  rains,  this  bridge  is  opened  in  the  middle,  one  half 
falling  along  side  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  other  half 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  borough.  So  long  as  the 
bridge  remains  open,  the  people  cross  from  side  to  side  in 
small  boats  with  much  danger,  by  reason  of  their  smallness, 
and  that  they  are  usually  overladen,  so  that  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  overset  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  or  to  be  carried 
away  and  wrecKed  on  the  banks.  In  this  manner  many  peo- 
ple are  lost  and  drowned,  as  I  have  often  witnessed. 

The  tower  of  Nimrod,  or  Babel,  is  situated  on  the  Ara- 
bian  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  a  great  plain,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  Babylon.  Being  ruined  on  every  side,  it  has  formed  a 
great  mountain,  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  tower  is  still 
standing,  compassed  and  almost  covered  up  by  these  ruins. 
It  has  been  built  of  square  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place  a  course 
of  bricks  was  laid,  then  a  mat  made  of  canes  squared  Uke 
the  bricks,  and  daubed  with  earth  instead  of  lime  mortar;  and 
these  mats  still  remain  so  strong  that  it  is  wonderful  consider- 
ing their  great  antiquity.  I  have  gone  all  round  it  without 
being  able  to  discover  any  place  where  there  had  been  a  door 
or  entrance,  and  in  my  opinion  it  may  be  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference or  rather  less.  Contrary  to  all  other  things^ 
which  appear  small  at  a  distance  and  become  larger  the  nearer 
they  are  approached,  this  tower  appears  largest  when  seen 
from  afar,  and  seems  less  as  you  come  nearer.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  tower  stands  in  a  very  large  plain,  and 
with  its  surrounding  ruins  forms  the  only  perceptible  object ; 
ISO  that  from  a  distance  the  tower  and  the  mountains  formed 
of  its  ruins  make  a  greater  shew  than  it  is  found  to  be  on 
coming  near. 


Section  III, 

Of  Basora. 

From  Babylon  I  embarked  in  one  of  those  small  vessels 
which  ply  upon  the  Tigris  between  Babylon  and  Basora, 

10  which 
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which  are  buUt  after  the  manner  of  foists  or  galKots,  having  a 
spcron  '  and  a  covered  poop.  They  use  no  pumps^  being  so 
well  daubed  with  pitch  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  waten 
This  pitch  they  have  from  a  great  plain  near  the  city  of  Heit 
on  the  Euphrates,  two  days  journey  from  Babylon.  This 
plain  full  of  pitch  is  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing  almost 
incredible,  as  from  a  hole  in  the  earth  the  pitch  is  continually 
thrown  into  the  air  with  a  constant  great  smoke ;  and  being 
hot  it  falls  as  it  were  sprinkled  all  over  the  plain,  in  such 
abundance  that  the  plain  is  always  full  of  pitch  *.  The  Moors 
and  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  allege  that  this  hole  is  the 
mouth  of  Hell ;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  very  memorable  object. 
From  this  native  pitch  or  bitumen  the  whole  people  of  that 
country  derive  great  benefit,  as  with  it  they  pay  or  serve  their 
barks,  which  they  call  Daneck  and  Sqffm* 

When  the  river  Tigris  is  well  replenished  with  water,  the 
passage  from  Babylon  or  Bagdat  to  Basora  may  be  made  in 
eight  or  nine  days,  less  or  more  according  to  circumstances  } 
we  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  because  the  water  was  low, 
and  when  the  waters  are  at  the  lowest  it  requires  eighteen 
days.  Having  no  rocks  or  shoals  in  the  river,  the  voyage 
jnay  be  continued  day  and  night.  There  are  some  places  by 
^he  way  at  which  you  have  to  pay  so  many  medins  for  each 
bale,  as  toll  or  custom.  Basora,  Bussora,  or  Busrah,  [in  lat. 
30°  2(/  N.  long.  47°  40'  E.]  is  a  city  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  united  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  was  governed 
of  old  by  those  Arabs  called  Zizarij^  but  is  now  under  the 
dcnninion  of  the  grand  Turk,  who  keeps  an  army  there  at  great 
charge.  The  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Zizarij  still  have  posses- 
sion of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  Turks,  as  the  sea  divides  their  country  into  islands  by 
many  channels,  so  that  the  Turks  are  unable  to  bring  an  army 
against  them  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  likewise  because  the 
inhabitants  are  brave  and  warlike^  A  days  sail  before  coming 
to  Basora,  we  pass  a  small  castle  or  fort  called  Corna^  on  the 
point  of  land  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join  $  whence 

the 

1  In  imitation  of  die  original  translator  Hickocke  and  Hakluyt,  thisword 
must  be  left  untranslated  and  unexplained. — £. 

2  This  account  pf  the  hole  whiclt  discharges^  pitch  or  native  bitumen 
ipixed  with  water  is  jmost  true ;  the  water  and  pitch  running  into  the  valley 
pr  island,  where  the  pitch  remains^  and  the  water  runs  into  the  Euphrates, 
where  it  occasions  th^  water  for  a  long  way  to  have  a  brackish  taste  with  the 
eoieUof  piteh  and  brim8tone.-<-i/a/&/# 
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the  united  waters  of  thede  two  rivers  form  a  very  large  river 
that  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Persia. 

Basora  is  fifty  miles  from  the  sea^  and  is  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  spices  and  drugs,  which  are  brought  from  ( )raiuz. 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  com,  rice,  and  dates,  from 
the  surrounding  country.  At  Basora  I  shipped  myself  for 
Ormuz,  to  which  I  sailed  through  the  Per«iian  gulf  600 
miles,  which  ^  is  the  distance  between  Basora  and  Ormuz. 
We  sailed  in  small  ships  built  of  boards  fastened  together 
with  small  ropes  or  cords,  and,  instead  of  ciulking,  a  certain 
^nd  of  straw  is  laid  between  the  boards  at  thejr  junctions, 
and  they  are  sewed  together;  owing  to  which  imper- 
fect construction,  these  vessels  are  very  dangerous,  and  take 
in  much  water.  On  departing  from  Basora  we  sailed  200 
miles  along  the  left  shore  of  the  gulf,  having  the  open  sea  on 
our  right  hand,  till  we  came  to  an  island  called  Carichij  or 
Karak^  whence  we  continued  our  voyage  to  Ormuz,  always 
Jceeping  the  Persian  shore  in  sight  on  our  left,  and  seeing 
inaily  islands  on  our^right  hand  towards  Arabia. 


Section  IV. 

Of  Ormuz. 

The  island  of  Ormuz  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
jcuit,  being  the  driest  and  most  barren  island  in  the  world, 
producing  nothing  but  salt-water  and  wood.     All  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  lite  of  man  are  brought  here  from  Persia, 
which  is  twelve  miles  off,  and  from  islands  adjoining  to  Per-  , 
sia,  and  in  such  abundance  that  the  city  has  always  a  great 
store  of  every  necessary.     Near  the  shore  there  stands  a  fair 
castle,  in  which  resides  the   commander  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  with  a  good  band  of  Portuguese  soldiers. 
The  married  men  belonging  to  the  garrison  dwell  in  the  ci- 
ty, in  which  there  are  merchants  of  almost  every  nation, 
among  whom  are  many  Moors  and  Gentiles.     This  city  has 
a  vast  trade  for  all  kinds  of  spices,  drugs,  silk,  cloth  of  silk, 
brocades,   and  various  kinds  of  merchandise  from  Persia. 
The  trade  in  horses  is  very  great,  being  transported  from 
hence  to  India.     The  island  has  a  Mahomettin  or  Moorish 
king  of  the  Persian  race,  who  is  created  and  set  up  by  the 
Portuguese  commander  in  the  name  of  the  kin^  of  Portugal. 

Beu^ 
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Being  present  on  one  of  these  occasionsi  I  shall  set  down  the 
ceremonies  as  I  saw  them. 

The  old  king  being  dead,  the  Portuguese  commander 
proceeds  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  to  elect  a  new  one 
in  the  castle ;  and  when  he  is  chosen  from  the  blood-royal, 
the  new  king  is  sworn  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  as  his  lord-paramount,  after  which  the  captain 
presents  him  with  the  royal  sceptre.  The  newly  elected  king 
is  then  conducted  in  great  pomp  to  the  royal  palace,  amid 
great  feasts  and  rejoicings,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
splendid  retinue.  The  king  keeps  a  good  train  of  attend** 
ants,  and  has  sufficient  revenues  to  mainudn  his  state  and 
dignity,  with  very  little  of  the  cares  of  royaltyj  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  castle  defends  the  kingdom.  When  the  king  and 
captain  ride  out  together,  the  king  is^  treated  with  much  ce-* 
remony  and  respect,  yet  cannot  ride  abroad  with  his  train 
without  having  first  received  permission  of  the  captain,  which 
precaution  is  necessary  because  of  the  great  trade  carried  on 
at  this  place.  The  native  language  in  this  island  is  the  Per- 
sian. I  embarked  at  Ormuz  for  Goa  in  India,  in  a  ship  on 
board  of  which  were  fourscore  horses.  All  merchants  pro* 
ceeding  from  Ormuz  for  Goa  ought  to  go  in  ships  carrying 
horses,  because  every  ship  carrying  twenty  horses  or  upwards 
is  privileged  from  the  payment  of  customs  on  all  their  other 
goods,  whereas  all  ships  having  no  horses  have  to  pay  eight 
per  centum  on  their  goods  and  commodities. 


S:iSCTioN  V. 

OfGoay  Di'u,  and  Cambaya* 

Goa  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Poituguese  in  India,  in  whieh 
resicie  the  viceroy  and  his  court,  being  many  officers  of  thcf 
crown  of  Portugal.  From  Ormuz  it  is  990  mjles  to  GoBi 
on  which  passage  the  first  city  you  come  to  in  India  is  Diu, 
9ituated  in  a  small  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia  ;  and, 
though  a  small  city,  is  the  strongest  fortified  of  any  of  those 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  India,  having  great  trade, 
and  loading  many  great  ships  with  merchandise  for  Ormuz 
and  the  Red  Sea.  These  ships  belong  both  to  Moors  and 
Christians ;  but  the  Moors  can  neither  trade  nor  navigate 
in  these  seas,  unless  they  have  a  pass  or  licence  from  the 

Portuguese 
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Portuguese  viceroy,  ivithout  which  they  are  liable  to  be<cap-> 
tured.  The  merchandise  loaded  at  Diu  comes  from  Combat'* 
etta^  a  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia,  about  180  miles  up 
a  strait  or  gulf  called  MacareOj  which  signifies  a  race  of  the 
tide^  because  the  water  runs  there  with  immense  rapidity, 
such  as  id  not  to  be-  seen  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu,  where  there  is  another  Macareo  or  race  of  the 
tide  still  more  violent.  On  this  account,  and  because  no  large 
vessels  can  go  to  Cambaietta  or  Cambayy  by  reason  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  gulf  for  80  or  100  miles, 
the  principal  city  of  Cambaia  or  Guzerat  is  Amadwoer  or 
Amedabady  a  day  and  a  half  journey  from  Cambay,  being  a 
great  and  populous  city,  and  for  a  city  of  the  Gentiles  it  is 
well  built  with  handsome  houses  and  wide  streets.  In  it  there 
is  a  fine  bason  or  canal,  having  many  ships,  so  that  it  resem- 
bles Cairo,  but  not  so  large. 

Cambay  is  situated  on  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  a  handsome  city.  While  I  was  there 
it  was  suffering  great  calamity,  owing  to  a  scarcity,  insomtich 
tliat  the  Gentiles  offered  their  sons  and  daughters  for  sale  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  I  have  seen  them  sold  for  8  or  10  larines 
each,  whicn  is  of  our  money  about  10s.  or  13s.  4d. '.  Yet  if  I 
had  not  actually  seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  Cam- 
bay  had  so  great  a  trade.  Every  new  and  full  moon,  when 
the  tides  are  at  the  highest,  the  small  barks  that  come  in  and 
go  out  are  quite  innumerable.  These  barks  are  laden  with 
all  kinds  of  spices,  with  silks  of  China,  sandal-wood,  ele- 
phants teeth,  velvets  of  Vercini^  great  quantities  of  Pannina^ 
which  comes  from  Mecca,  chequim  or  gold  coins  worth  7s. 
each  sterling,  and  various  other  commodities.  These  barks 
carry  out  an  infinite  quantity  of  cloth  of  all  sorts  made  of 
bumbast  or  cotton,  some  white,  others  stamped  or  painted  ; 
large  quantities  of  indigo,  dried  and  preserved  ginger,  dry 
and  confected  myrabolans,  boraso  or  borax  in  paste,  vast 
quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  asafoetida,  puchio  ?  and 
many  other  kinds  of  drugs,  turbans  made  at  Delhi,  great 
quantities  of  carnelians,  garnets,  agates,  jaspers,  calcedoniesy 
hematitiSf  or  bloodstones,  and  some  natural  diamonds. 

It  is  customary  at  Cambay,  though  no  one  is  obliged,  to 
employ  brokers,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers  at  this 

place, 

1  This  comparison  seema  made  \>j  the  tnm»htor  between  larms  ani 
AterliDg  money.— £  • 
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place,  all  Gentiles  and  of  great  repute,  every  one  of  whom 
keeps  fifteen  or  twenty  servants.  All  the  Portuguese,  and 
most  other  merchants  who  frequent  this  place,  employ  these 
brokers,  who  purchase  and  sell  for  them  $  and  such  as  come 
there  for  the  first  time  are  informed  by  their  firiends  of  this 
custom,  and  what  broker  they  ought  to  employ.  Every  fif- 
teen days,  when  the  great  fleet  of  barks  comes  into  port,  these 
brokers  come  to  the  water  side,  and  the  merchants  immedi- 
ately on  landing  give  charge  of  their  cargoes  to  the  broker 
who  transacts  their  business,  with  the  marks  of  all  their  bales 
and  packages.  After  this  the  merchant  carries  on  shore  all 
the  furniture  for  his  dwelling,  it  being  necessary  for  every 
one  who  trades  to  India  to  carry  a  sufficient  provision  of 
household  stuff  for  his  use,  as  none  such  are  to  be  procured. 
Then  the  broker  who  takes  charge  of  his  cargo,  makes  his 
servants  carry  the  merchant's  furniture  to  some  empty  house 
in  the  city,  every  broker  having  several  such  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  merchants,  where  there  are  only  bedsteads, 
tables,  chairs,  and  empty  water-jars.  Then  the  broker  says 
to  the  merchant,  go  and  repose  yourself  and  take  your  rest 
in  the  cit}^  The  broker  remains  at  the  water-side  in  charge 
of  the  cargo,  causes  all  the  goods  to  be  discharged  from  tne 
bark,  pays  the  customs,  ana  causes  every  thing  to  be  carried 
to  the  house  in  which  the  merchant  has  tsJcen  up  his  residence, 
the  merchant  having  no  trouble  with  any  thing.  After  this, 
the  broker  inquires  if  the  merchant  is  disposed  to  sell  his 
goods  at  the  rate  then  current ;  and  if  he  desires  it,  the  bro- 
ker sells  the  goods  immediately,  and  informs  the  merchant 
how  much  money  comes  to  him  after  payment  of  all  charges* 
If  the  merchant  is  disposed  to  lay  out  bis  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  other  commodities,  the  broker  informs  him  at  what 
rate  the  different  articles  may  be  put  free  on  board,  all  char- 
ges paid.  Being  thus  properly  instructed,  the  merchant 
makes  bis  calculations,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  to  buy  or  sell  at 
the  current  prices,  he  directs  the  broker  accordingly;  so 
that  if  he  have  even  to  the  value  of  20,000  ducats  or  more, 
every  thing  will  be  sold  off  or  bartered  in  fifteen  days,  with- 
out giving  himself  any  trouble  or  concern  about  the  matter. 
Should  the  merchant  not  be  disposed  to  sell  his  goods  at  the 
then  current  prices,  he  may  tarry  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but 
the  goods  cannot  be  sold  for  him  by  any  other  person  than 
the  broker  who  has  taken  them  in  nand,  and  has  paid  the 
duties.  Sometimes,  by  delaying  the  sale  of  their  commodi- 
ties 
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ties  for  a  time,  tbe  merdiAnts  make  good  profit,  and  at  <>. 
ther  times  they  lose ;  but  those  articles  wbidb  do  not  ordina- 
rily come  eyery  fifteen  days,  frequently  produce  great  profit 
by  delaying  to  sell  till  the  prices  rise. 

The  bancs  that  lade  at  Cambay  go  to  Diu  to  supply  the 
ships  at  that  port  which  are  taking  in  goods  for  the  Hed  Sea 
and  Ormuz,  and  some  go  to  Chaul  and  Goa.  These  ships 
are  either  well  armed,  or  are  protected  by  Portuguese  ships 
of  war,  as  there  are  many  corsairs  or  pirates  continually  cruiz^ 
ing  along  that  coast,  robbing  and  plundering  whatever  they 
are  able  to  master.  The  kingdom  of  Cambaia  or  Guzerat 
has  great  trade,  though  it  has  long  been  in  the  bauds  of  ty- 
rants and  usurpers,  ever  since  the  lawinl  sovereign,  then  75 
years  of  age,  named  Sultan  Badur,  was  slain,  at  the  assault 
of  Diu,  at  which  time  four  or  five  principal  officers  of  his  ar- 
my divided  the  kingdom  among  themselves,  all  tyrannizing 
in  their  several  shares  as  in  emulation  of  each  other.  Twelve 
years  before  my  coming,,  the  great  Mogul,  who  is  the  Ma- 
hometan king  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  40  days  journey  inland 
from  Amedabad,  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  Gusarat  under 
his  authority  without  resistance,  his  power  being  so  great 
that  none  of  the  usurpers  dared  to  oppose  him.  While  I 
dwelt  in  Cambay,  I  saw  many  curious  things.  There  were 
a  prodigious  number  of  artificers  who  maoe  ivory  bracelets 
called  mannij,  of  various  colours,  with  which  the  Gentile 
women  are  in  use  to  decorate  their  arms,  some  covering 
their  arms  entirely  over  with  them.  In  this  single  article 
there  are  many  thousand  crowns  expended  yearly,  owing  to 
this  singular  custom,  that,  when  any  of  their  kindred  die, 
ihey  break  all  their  bracelets  in  token  of  grief  and  mourning, 
so  that  they  have  immediately  to  purchase  new  ones,  as  they 
would  father  go  without  meat  as  not  have  these  ornaments. 


Sectidn  VI. 

C^  Damann^  Bassen^  Tana^  Ckantl,  and  some  other  places* 

Leaving  Diu,  I  went  on  to  Damann,  the  second  city  be- 
loi^^ng  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  territory  c^  Guzerat,  and 
distant  from  Diu  120  miles.  This  place  has  no  trade  of  any 
impoKtance^  except  in  rice  and  wheat,  and  has  many  depoQ- 
dent  villages,  where  in  time  of  peace  the  Portuguei^e  enjoy 

the 
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the  pleasureBof  acounti^  retirement,  but  in  time  of  war  thejr 
are  all  spoiled  and  plundered  by  the  enemy,  so  that  then  they 
derive  very  small  benefit  from  th^n.  The  next  place  is  Bas- 
sad,  a  small  dirty  place  in  comparison  with  Damann,  which 
supplies  Goa  witfi  rice  and  wheat,  besides  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  gallies.  At  a  small  distance  from  Bas- 
sen  is  a  small  island  named  Tana,  well  peopled  with  Portu- 
guese, Moors,  and  Gentiles.  This  place  affords  nothing  but 
rice,  but  contains  many  manufacturers  of  armesies  f  and  wea- 
vers of  girdles  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  black  and  red  like 
moocharie  f 

Beyond  this  is  Chaul  on  the  continent,  where  there  are 
two  cities,  one  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  other  to 
the  Moors  ;  that  which  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  is  lower 
than  the  other,  commands  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  is 
very  strongly  fortified.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this 
city  is  that  ii  the  Moors,  belonging  to  their  king  Zamaluco, 
or  Nizam-al-mulk.  In  time  of  war  no  large  ships  can  go  to 
the  city  of  the  Moors,  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  under  the 
guns  cf  the  Portuguese  castles,  which  would  sink  them.  Both 
cities  of  Chaul  are  sea-ports,  and  have  great  ti*ade  in  all  kinds 
of  spices,  drugs,  raw  silk,  manufactures  of  silk,  sandal-wood, 
Marsine,  Versine  S  porcelain  of  China,  velvets  and  scarlets, 
both  firom  Portugal  and  Mecca  ^,  with  many  other  valuabte 
commodities.  Every  year  there  arrive  ten  or  fifteen  large 
ships,  laden  with  great  nuts  called  Giagra^^  which  are  cured 
or  dried,  and  with  sugar  made  from  these  nuts.  The  tree  on 
which  these  nuts  grow  is  called  the  Palmer  tree,  and  is  to  be 
^und  in  great  abundance  over  all  India,'especially  between  this 
place  and  Goa.  This  tree  very  much  resembles  that  which 
produces  dates,  and  no  tree  in  the  world  is  more  profitable  or 
more  useful  to  man ;  no  part  of  it  but  serves  for  some  useful 
purpose,  neither  is  any  part  of  it  so  worthless  as  to  be  burnt. 
Of  its  timber  they  build  ships,  and  with  the  leaves  they  make 
sails.  Its  fruit,  or  nuts,  produce  wine,  and  from  the  wine 
they  make  sugar  and  placetto  \     This  wine  is  gathered  in 

the 

J  Formeriy  noticed  as  a  species  of  velvet ;  but  the  words  marsine  and 
verstne  were  inexplicable  in  the  days  of  Hakluyt,  and  must  so  remain. — £. 

2  The  velvets  and  scarlet  cloths  from  Mecca  were  probably  Italian  ma- 
nufiactures,  brought  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea. — £ . 

3  These  great  nuts  must  necessarily  be  the  cocoa  nuts,  and  the  pahner 
aree,  on  which  they  grow,  the  cocoa  (»bn.— £. 

4  Possibly  molasses  are  here  meant. — ^E. 
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the  spring  of  the  year  from  the  middle  of  the  tree,  where  there 
is  then  a  continual  stream  of  clear  liquor  like  water,  which 
they  gather  in  vessels  placed  on  purpose  under  each  tree,  and 
take  them  away  full  every  morning  and  evening*  lliis  liquor 
being  distilled  by  means  of  fire,  is  converted  into  a  very  strong 
liquor,  which  is  then  put  into  buts  with  a  quantity  of  white  or 
black  ZibibSy  and  in  a  short  time  it  bec(>me8  a  perfect  wine. 
Of  the  nuts  they  make  great  quantities  of  oil.  The  tree  is 
made  into  boards  and  timbers  for  building  houses.  Of  the 
bark  cables  and  other  ropes  are  made  for  ships,  which  are 
said  to  be  better  than  those  made  of  hemp.  The  branches 
are  made  into  bed-steads  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  into 
Sanasches  ?  for  merchandise.  The  leaves  being  cut  into  thin 
slips  are  woven  into  sails  for  all  kinds  of  ships,  or  into  thin 
mats.  The  outer  rhind  of  the  nut  stamped  serves  as  oakum 
for  caulking  ships,  and  the  hard  inner  shell  serves  for  spoons 
and  other  utensils  for  holding  food  or  drink.  Thus  no  por- 
tion whatever  of  this  Palmer  tree  is  so  wbrthless  as  to  be 
thrown  away  or  cast  into  the  fire.  When  the  nuts  are  green, 
they  are  full  of  a  sweet  water,  excellent  to  drink,  and  the 
liquor  contained  in  one  nut  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  thirsty 
person.  As  the  nut  ripens,  this  liquor  turns  all  into  kernel. 
From  Chaul,  an  infinite  quantity  of  goods  are  exported  for 
other  parts  of  India,  Macao,  Portugal,  the  coast  of  Melinda, 
Ormuz,  and  other  parts  ;  such  as  cloth  oibumbast  or  cotton, 
white,  painted,  and  printed,  indigo,  opium,  silk  of  all  kinds, 
borax  in  paste,  asafoetida,  iron,  corn,  and  other  things.  Ni- 
zam-al-mulk,  the  Moorish  king,  has  great  power,  being  able 
to  take  the  field  with  200,000  men,  and  a  great  store  of  ar- 
tillery, some  of  which  are  made  in  pieces  ^,  and  are  so  large 
that  they  are  difficultly  removed,  yet  are  they  very  commodi- 
ously  used,  and  discharge  enormous  stone  bullets,  some  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  rarities. 
The  city  of  Abnezer^^.  in  which  Nizam-al-Mulk  resides,  is 
seven  or  eight  days  journey  inland  from  Chaul.  Seventy 
miles  ^  from  Chaul  toward  the  Indies,  or  south,  is  Dabul,  a 

haven 

5  Probably  meaning  that  they  were  formed  of  bars  hooped  or  welded 
together^  in  the  way  in  which  the  famous  Moru  meg^  long  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  now  in  the  tower  of  London,  was  certainly  made.-— £• 

6  Perhaps  that  now  called  Assodnagur  in  the  Mahratta  country,  about 
1£5  miles  nearly  east  from  Chaul.-'E. 

7  In  fact  only  about  half  that  distance.— £• 
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haven  belonging  to  Nizam-al-Mulk,  from  whence  to  Goa  is 
150  miles  ^. 


Section  VII. 

Of  Goa. 

GoA,  the  principal  city  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  in 
which  the  viceroy  resides  with  a  splendid  court,  stands  in  an 
island  about  25  or  30  miles  in  circuit.  The  city,  with  its 
boroughs  or  suburbs,  is  moderately  large,  and  is  sufficiently 
handsome  for  an  Indian  city ;  l^ut  the  island  is  very  beautiful, 
being  full  of  fine  gardens,  and  adorned  with  many  trees, 
among  which  are  the  Palmer^  or  cocoa-nut  trees,  formerly 
mentioned.  Goa  trades  largely  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
usual  in  these  parts,  and  every  year  five  or  six  large  ships 
come  directly  thither  from  Portugal,  usually  arriving  about 
the  6th  or  10th  of  September.  They  remain  there  40  or  50 
days,  and  go  from  thence  to  Cochin,  where  they  finish  their 
lading  for  Portugal ;  though  they  often  load  one  ship  at  Goa 
and  the  other  at  Cochin  for  Portugal.  Cochin  is  420  miles, 
from  Goa.  The  city  of  Goa  stands  in  the  kingdom  of  DiaU 
can^  or  Adel  Khan,  a  Moorish  or  Mahometan  king,  whose 
capital,  called  Bejapour  or  Visiapour,  is  eight  days  journey 
inland  from  Goa  ^  This  sovereign  has  great  power ;  for, 
when  I  was  at  Goa  in  1570,  he  came  to  attack  that  city,  en- 
camping with  200,000  men  at  a  river  side  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  remained  fourteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  peace  was  concluded.  It  was  reported  iji  Goa  that  a  ereat 
mortality  prevailed  in  his  army  during  the  winter,  which 
also  killed  many  of  his  elephants.  When  I  went  in  1567 
from  Goa  to  Bezenegur  or  Bijanagur,  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Narsinga^  eight  days  journey  inland  from  Goa  *, 
I  travelled  in  company  with  two  other  merchants,  who  carried 
with  them  SOO  Arabian  hori^es  for  sale  to  that  king;  the  horses 
of  the  country  being  of  small  stature,  occasioning  Arabian 
horses  to  sell  at  high  prices  in  that  part  of  India.  Indeed  it 
is  necessary  that  the  merchants  shoudd  get  good  prices,  as  they 

are 

S  About  165  English  miles.— £. 

1  About  175>  N.  £.  from  Goa.    In  the  original  it  Is  called  Bisapor.— -£• 
a  The  ruins  of  the  royal  city  of  Bijanagur  are  190  English  miles  nearly 
4ue  east  from  Goa.-*£. 
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are  at  great  charges  in  bringing  them  from  Persia  to  Ormuz 
and  thence  to  Goa.  At  going  out  of  Goa,  4<2  pagodas  are 
paid  of  duty  for  each  horse ;  the  pagoda  being  a  small  gold 
coin  worth  about  6s.  8d.  sterling.  In  the  inland  country  of 
Narsinga,  the  Arabian  horses  sell  for  500,  400,  and  JOO  du- 
cats each,  and  some  very  superior  horses  sell  as  high  as  1000 
ducats. 


Section  VIII. 
Of  the  City  of  B^anagur. 

In  the  year  1565,  the  city  of  Bijanagur  was  sacked  by  four 
Moorish  kings  of  great  power:  Adel«Khan,  Nizam-al-Mulk, 
Cotub-al-M ulk,  and  Viriday-Khan ;  yet  with  all  their  power 
they  were  unable  to  overcome  this  city  and  its  king  but  by 
means  of  treachery.  The  king  of  Bijanagur  was  a  Gentile, 
and  among  the  captains  of  his  numerous  army  had  two  famous 
Moors,  each  of  whom  commanded  over  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men.  These  two  captains  being  of  the  same  religion 
wilii  the  four  Moorish  kings,  treacherously  combined  with 
them  to  betray  their  own  sovereign.  Accordingly,  when  the 
king  of  Bijanagur,  despising  the  power  of  his  enemies,  boldly 
faced  them  in  the  field,  the  battle  had  scarcely  lasted  four 
hours,  when  the  two  treacherous  captains,  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  battle,  turned  with  their  followers  against  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  threw  his  army  into  such  disorder  that  it  broke 
and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

This  kingdom  of  Bijanagur  had  been  governed  for  thirty 
years  by  the  usurpation  of  three  brothers,  keeping  the  lawful 
king  a  state  prisoner,  and  ruling  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure, shewing  the  king  only  once  a  year  to  his  subjects.  They 
iiad  been  principal  officers  under  the  father  of  the  king  whom 
they  now  held  a  prisoner,  who  was  very  young  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  anr)  they  assumed  the  government.  The  eldest 
brother  was  called  Ram  rajah,  who  sat  in  the  royal  throne 
and  was  called  king ;  the  second  was  named  Temi  rajah,  who 
held  charge  of  the  civil  government  of  the  country ;  and  the 
third,  Bengatre,  was  general  in  chief  of  the  army.     In  the 

freat  battle  against  the  four  Mahometan  kings  all  the  three 
rothers  were  present,  but  the  first  and  the  last  were  never 
heard  of  more,  neither  dead  nor  alive.    Temi  rajah  alone 

*  escaped 
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escaped  from  the  battle,  with  the  loss  of  one  eye.  On  the 
news  of  this  great  defeat  coining  to  the  city  of  Bijanagur,  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  three  tyrants  fled  with  the  impri- 
soned king,  and  the  four  Mahometan  kings  entered  the  city 
in  great  triumph,  where  they  remained  for  six  mqnths,  search- 
ing everywhere  for  money  and  valuable  effects  that  had  been 
hidden.  After  this  they  departed,  being  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  so  extensive  a  dominion  at  such  a  distance  from 
their  own  territory  '.  . 

After  the  retreat  of  the  four  kings,  Temi  rajah  returned  to 
Bijanagur,  which  he  repeopled,  and  sent  word  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Goa  to  bring  alt  the  horses  to  him  that  they  h£^d  for 
sale,  promising  good  prices  $  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  two  merchants  went  up  with  their  horses,  whom  I  accom- 
panied. This  tyrant  also  issued  a  proclamation,  that  if  any 
merchant  happened  to  have  any  of  the  horses  which  were  ta- 
ken in  the  late  battle,  even  although  they  happened  to  have 
the  Biianagur  mark  upon  them,  that  he  would  pay  for  them 
their  full  values,  and  give  safe  conducts  for  all  who  had  such 
to  come  to  his  capital.  When  by  this  means  he  had  procur- 
ed a  great  number  of  horses,  he  put  off  the  merchants  with 
fair  promises,  till  he  saw  that  no  more  horses  were  likely  to 
come,  and  he  then  ordered  the  merchants  to  depart  without 
giving  them  any  thing  for  the  horses.  I  remained  in  Bijan- 
agur seven  months,  though  1  might  have  concluded  my  whole 
bupine^s  in  one ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  remain  un- 
til the  ways  were  cleared  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  ranged 
up  and  down  in  whole  troops. 

While  I  rested  there  I  saw  many  strange  and  barbarous 
deeds  done.among  these  Gentiles.  When  any  noble  man  or 
woman  dies,  the  dead  body  i^  burned.  If  a  married  man  die, 
his  widow  must  burn  herself  alive  for  the  love  of  her  husband^ 
and  along  with  his  body ;  but  she  may  have  the  respite  of  a 
month,  or  even  of  two  or  three,  if  she  will.  When  the  ap-. 
pointed  day  arrives  on  which  she  is  to  be  burnt^  she  goeth  out 
from  her  house  very  early  in  the  morning^  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  an  elephant,  or  on  a  stage  carried  by  eight  men^, 

apparelled 

V 

1  The  reason  in  the  text  for  evacuating  the  kingdom  of  Narsinga,  or 

gjanagur,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  in  fact  bordered  on  their  domintons. 
[ore  probably  they  could  not  agree  on  the  partition^  each  being  afraid  of 
(he  others  acquiring  an  ascendancy^  and  they  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
cnormotis  spoils  of  the  capitai.  This,  event  has  been  before  mentioned  from 
J>e  Ifaria.— £. 
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apparelled  like  a  bride,  and  is  carried  in  triumph  all  round 
the  city,  having  her  hair  hanging  down  about  her  shoulders, 
garnished  with  jewels  and  flowers,  according  to  her  circum- 
stances, and  seemingly  as  joyful  as  a  bride  in  Venice  going  to 
her  nuptials.     On  this  occasion,  she  carries  a  mirror  in  her 
left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  her  right,  and  sings  during  the 
procession,  saying,  that  she  is  going  to  sleep  with  her  dear 
husband.     In  this  manner  she  continues,  surrounded  by  her 
kindred  and  friends  till  about  one  or  two  in  the  alternoon, 
when  the  procession  goes  out  of  the  city  to  the  side  of  the 
river  called  Nigondin  or  Toombuddra^  which  runs  past  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  a  certain  spot  where  this  ceremony  is  usu- 
ally performed,  where  there  is  prepared  a  large  square  pit  hill 
of  dried  wood,  having  a  little  pinnacle  or  scaffold  close  to  one 
side  four  or  five  steps  up.     On  her  arrival,  a  great  banquet  is 
prepared,  where  the  victim  eats  with  as  much  apparent  joy  as 
if  it  were  her  wedding-day ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  feast  there 
is  dancing  and  singing  so  long  as  she  thinks  fit.     At  length 
she  gives  orders  of  her  own  accord  to  kindle  the  dry  wood  in 
the  square  pit ;  and  when  told  that  the  fire  is  kindled,  she 
takes  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  husband  by  the  hand,  who 
leads  her  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  she  puts  off  her 
jewels  and  all  her  clothes,  distributing  them  among  her  pa- 
rents or  relations ;  when,  putting  on  a  cloth,  that  she  may 
not  be  seen  naked  by  the  people,  she  throweth  herself  into 
the  river,  saying,  O  !  wretches  wash  away  your  sins.     Coip- 
ing  out  of  the  water,  she  rolls  herself  up  in  a  yellow  cloth^ 
fourteen  yards  long,  and  again  taking  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
her  husband  by  the  hand,  they  go  together  to  the  pinnacle  at 
the  funeral  pile.     From  this  place  she  addresses  the  people, 
to'  whom  she  recommends  her  children  and  relations.     Beforo 
the  pinnacle  it  is  usual  to  place  a  mat,  that  she  may  not  see 
the  fierce  fire ;  yet  there  are  many  who  order  this  to  be  re- 
moved, as  not  afraid  of  the  sight.     When  the  silly  woman 
hasr  reasoned  with  the  people  for  some  time,  another  woman 
takes  a  pot  of  oil,  part  of  which  she  pours  on  the  head  of  the 
dievoted  victim,  anointing  also  her  whole  body  with  the  same, 
and  then  throws  the  pot  into  the  fire,  which  the  widow  immedi- 
ately follows,  leaping  into  the  fiercest  of  the  fire.     Then  those 
who  stand  around  the  pile  throw  after  her  many  great  pieces  of 
wood,  by  the  blows  from  which,  and  the  fierce  fire  in  which 
she  is  enveloped,  she  quickly  dies  and  is  consumed.     Imme- 
diately the  mirth  of  the  people  is  changed  to  sorrow  and  weep* 
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ing,  and  such  howling  and  lamentation  is  set  up  as  one 
is  hardly  able  to  bean  I  have  seen  many  burnt  in  this 
manner,  as  my  house  was  near  the  gatp  where  they  go  out- 
to  the  place  of  burning;  and  when  a  great  man  dies,  not  only 
his  widow,  but  all  the  female  slaves  with  whom  he  has  had 
connection,  are  burnt  along  with  his  body.  Also  when  the 
baser  sort  of  people  die,  I  have  seen  the  dead  husband  carried 
to  the  place  of  sepulchre,  where  he  is  placed  upright ;  then 
Cometh  his  widow,  and,  placing  hferself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  ^he  clasps  her  arms  about  his  neck,  till  the  masons  have 
built  a  wa]l  around  both  as  high  as  their  necks.  Then  a  per- 
son from  behind  strangles  the  widow,  and  the  workmen  finish 
the  building  over  their  heads,  and  thus  they  remain  immured 
in  one  tomb.  Inquiring  the  reason  of  this  barbarous  custom, 
I  was  told  that  this  law  had  been  established  in  ancient  times 
as  a  provision  against  the  slaughters  which  the  women  were 
in  u^e  to  make  of  their  husbands,  poisoning  them  on  every 
slight  cause  of  displeasure ;  but  that  since  the  promulgation 
of  this  law  they  have  been  more  faithful  to  their  husbands, 
reckoning  their  lives  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own,  because 
after  the  death  of  their  husband  their  own  is  sure  soon  to  fol- 
low. There  are  many  other  abominable  customs  among  these 
people,  but  of  which  I  have  no  desire  to  write. 

In  consideration  of  the  injury  done  to  Bijanagur  by  the 
four  Mahometan  kings,  the  king  with  his  court  removed  from 
that  city  in  1567,  and  went  to  dwell  in  a  castle  named  Pene" 
gonde\  eight  days  journey  inland  from  Bijanagur.  Six  days 
journey  from  Bijanagur  is  the  place  where  diamonds  are  got*. 
I  was  not  there,  but  was  told  that  it  is  a  great  place  encom- 
passed by  a  wall,  and  that  the  ground  within  is  sold  to  the 
adventurers  at  so  much  per  square  measure,  and  that  they 
are  even  limited  as  to  the  depth  they  may  dig.  All  diamonds 
fouild  of  a  certain  size  and  above  belong  to  the  king,  and  all 
below  thait  size  to  the  adventurers.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
any  diamonds  have  been  got  there,  owing  to  the  troubles  that 
have  distracted  the  kingdom  of  Narsinga:  For  the  son  of 
Temi  rajah  haying  put  the  imprisoned  king  to  death,  the 
nobles  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom  refused  to  acknowledge 

the 

2  The  diamond  mines  of  Raokonda  are  abont  90  miles  direct  north  from 
the  ruins  of  Bijanagur*  on  the  Kistna.  The  castle  of  Penegonde  is  not  now 
to  be  found  in  the  maps  of  Indostan  ;  but  indeed  the  names  of  this  ingenioii9 
txdveUcr  are  often  unintelligible,  and  almost  always  extremelj^  corrupt.'^H. 
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Authority  of  the  tyrant,  so  that  the  kingdom  has  fallen  into 
anarchy,  every  one  setting  up  for  themselves* 

The  city  of  Bijanagur  is  not  altogether  destroyed,  as  the 
houses  are  said  to  be  still  standing,  but  entirely  void  of  popu- 
lation, and  become  the  dwellings  of  tigers,  and  other  wiid 
beasts.  The  circuit  of  this  great  city  is  twenty-four  miles 
round  the  walls,  within  which  are  several  hills*  The  ordinary 
dwellings  are  of  earthen  walls,  and  sufEciently  mean,  but  the 
three  palaces  of  the  tyrant  brothers,  and  the  pagodas  or  idol 
temples,  are  built  of  fine  marble,  cemented  with  lime.  I  have 
seen  many  kin^  courts,  yet  have  never  seen  any  thing  to 
compare  with  the  greatness  of  the  royal  palace  of  Bijanagur, 
Which  hath  nine  gates.  First,  when  you  go  into  that  part 
where  the  king  lodged,  there  are  five  great  gates  kept  by  cap- 
tains and  soldiers :  Within  these  are  four  lesser  gates,  which 
iare  kept  by  porters.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  first  gate  is  a 
small  porch  or  lodge,  where  there  is  a  captain  and  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  who  keep  watch  day  and  night ;  and  within  that 
another,  with  a  similar  guard.  Through  this  you  enter  into 
a  very  fair  court,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  porch  like 
the  first,  with  a  similar  guard,  and  within  that  another  court. 
Thus  the  first  five  gates  are  each  guarded  by  their  respective 
captains.  Then  each  of  the  lesser  gates  within  are  kept  by  a 
separate  guard  of  porters.  These  gates  stand  open  the  great- 
est part  of  the  night,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles  to 
transact  business  and  make  their  feasts  during  the  night,  ra- 
thet*  than  m  the  day.  This  city  i^  very  safe  from  thieves,  in- 
somuch that  the  Portuguese  merchants  sleep  under  porches 
open  to  the  street,  and  yet  never  meet  with  any  injury. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  I  determined  to  go  for  Goa,  in 
^company  with  two  Portuguese  merchants,  who  were  making 
ready  to  depart  in  two  palankins  or  small  litters,  which  are 
very  convenient  vehicles  for  travelling,  being  carried  by  eight 
fakhineSi  or  bearers,  four  at  a  time,  and  other  four  as  relieft. 
For  my  own  use  I  bought  two  bullocks,  one  to  ride  upon  and 
the  other  to  carry  my  provisions.  In  that  country  they  ride 
upon  bullocks,  having  pannels  fastened  with  girths,  ai^d  guide 
them  with  bridles.  lii  summer,  the  journey  from.  Bijanagur 
to  Goa  takes  only  eight  days  ;  but  we  went  in  July,  which  is 
the  middle  of  winter  in  that  country,  and  were  fifteen  days  in 
going  to  jincbla,  on  the  sea  coast.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
journey  I  lost  both  my  bullocks.  That  which  carried  my  pro- 
visions was  weak»  and  could  not  proceed ;  and  on  passing  a 

rivelr 
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river  by  means  of  a  small  foot  bridge,  I  made  ray  other  bul- 
lock swim  across,  but  he  stopt  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  where  he  found  pasture,  and  we  couid  devise  no 
means  to  get  him  out.  I  was  under  the  necessity  therefore 
to  leave  him,  and  was  forced  to  go  on  foot  f<jr  seven  days, 
during  which  it  rained  almost  incessantly,  and  I  suffered  great 
fatigue.  By  good  fortune  I  met  somejalchines  ^  by  the  way, 
whom  I  hired  to  carry  my  clothes  and  provisions.  In  this 
journey  we  suffered  great  trouUes,  l^ing  every  day  made  pri- 
soners, and  had  every  morning  at  our  departure  to  pay  four 
or  five  pagies?  a  man  as  ransom.  Likewise,  as  we  came  al- 
most every  day  into  the  country  of  a  new  governor,  though  all 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Bijanagur,  we  found  that  every  one 
of  them  had  their  own  copper  coin,  so  that  the  money  we 

Sot  in  change  one  day  was  not  current  on  the  next.  At  length, 
y  the  mercy  of  God,  we  got  safe  to  Ancola,  which  is  in  the 
country  of  the  queeh  of  Gargopam  \  a  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Bijanagur. 

The  merchandise  sent  every  year  from  Goa  to  Bijanagur 
consists  of  Arabian  horses,  velvets,  damasks,  satins,  armoisins 
of  Portugal,  porcelain  of  China,  safiron,  and  scarlet  cloth  ; 
and  at  Bijanagur,  they  received  in  exchange  or  barter,  jenels 
and  pagodas,  which  are  the  gold  ducats  of  the  country.  At 
Bijanagur,  according  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  wearers, 
the  apparel  is  of  velvet,  satin,  damask,  scarlet  cloth,  or  white 
cotton  ;  and  they  wear  long  hats  on  their  heads,  called  colaCy 
made  of  similar  materials ;  having  girdles  round  their  bodies 
of  fine  cotton  cloth.  They  wear  breeches  made  like  those 
used  by  the  Turks ;  having  on  their  feet  plain  high  things 
called  aspergh.  In  their  ears  they  wear  great  quantities  of 
golden  ornaments. 

Returning  to  my  journey.  When  we  got  to  Ancola^  one  of 
my  companions  having  nothing  to  lose,  took  a  guide  and  set 
out  for  Goa,  which  is  only  at  the  distance  of  four  days  jour- 
ney 5  but  as  the  other  Portuguese  was  not  inclined  to  travel  any 
farther  at  this  season,  he  and  I  remained  there  for  the  winter  ^, 

VOL.  VII.  L  which 

3  These  falchines  of  Cesar  Frederick  are  now  denominated  <roo/irj.-— £. 
,   4  These  names  of  Ancola  and  Gargopam  are  so  unintelligibly  corrupted^ 
as  not  be  even  conjecturally  referable  to  any  places  or  districts  in  our  best 
maps. — E. 

5  This  winter  of  our  author^  on  the  coast  of  Canara»  in  about  the  lat.  of 
15*>  K.  when  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical,  must  be  understood  as  the  rainy  sea« 
son-— E. 
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which  be^nning  oa  tbe  15th  of  May*  last^  to  the  end  of  Oo 
tober.  while  we  tarried  there,  another  horse-merchant  arrir« 
ed  in  a  palanquin,  together  with  two  Portuguese  soldiera 
frooi  Ceylon,  and  two  letter-carriers,  who  were  Christiana 
bom  in  India.    All  tliese  person^  agreed  to  go  in  company  to 
Goa^,  and  I  resolved  to  go  with  them ;  for  which  purpose,  I 
got  9  sovry  palanquin  made  for  me  of  canes,  and  in  the  hoi* 
low  of  one  of  these  I  concealed  all  my  jewels.    According  to 
the  usual  custom,  I  hired  eight  Jakhines  or  bearers,  and  we 
set  off  one  day  about  eleven  o'clock*     About  two  o'clock  the 
same  day,  as  we  were  passing  a  mountajii  which  separates  the 
territory  of  Ancola  from  th^  belonging  to  Adel  Khan,  and 
while  I  was  a  little  way  behind  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  was 
(yssaulted  by  eight  robbers,  four  of  whom  were  armed  with 
swords  and  targets,  and  the  others  with  bows  and  arrows^ 
My  bearers  immediately  let  fall  the  palanquin  and  ran  oS^ 
leaving  me  alone  on  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  my  clothesv 
The  robbers  instantly  came  up  and  rifled  me  of  every  thing  I 
had,  leaving  me  starl^  nakj^    I  pretended  to  be  sick  and 
would  not  quit  the  palanquin,  in  which  I  had  made  a  kind  of 
bed  of  my  spare  clothes^    After  searching  with  gveat  indu»% 
try,  the  thieves  found  two  purses,  in  which  I  had  taed  up  some 
copper  money  I  had  got  in  change  for  four  pagodas  at  Anco^ 
la  $  and  thinking  this  treasure  consisted  of  gold  coin,  they 
searched  no  farther,  and  went  away,  throwing  all  my  dotlm 
into  a^ush.     Fortunatdy  at  their  departure  they  dro^ied  a 
handkerchief  which  I  noticed,  and  getting  up  I  wrappedit  up 
in  mv  palanquin  ^.     In  this  forlorn  condition,  I  had  resolved 
to  pluck  the  hollow  cane  from  qay  palanquin  in  which  my 
jewels  were  hid,  and  to  have  endeavoMred  to  make  my  way  on 
foot  to  Gba,  using  that  cane  as  a  walking  stick.      But  my 
bearers  were  so  faithful  that  they  returned  to  look  for  me  after 
the  robbers  departed,  which  imleed  I  did  not  expect,  as  they 
were  paid  bcfcnre  hand,  according  to  the  custom  of  India* 
We  gpt  to  Goa  in  four  days,  during  which  I  fared  very  badly, 
as  the  robbers  had  left  me  no  money  of  any  kind,  and  all  I 
had  tp  eat  was  given  me  by  my  bearers  for  God's  sake ;   but 
after  my  arrival  at  Goa,  I  paid  them  royally  for  what  they 
gave  me* 

From 

.  6  This  ipcicjent  in  the  text  is  given  as  fortunjite,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to 
have  been  expressed,  "  He  wrapped  it  about  his  loins  and  returned  to  li» 
palanquin."— F 
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From:  Gott  I  departed  for  Cochin,  a  vdyage  of  500.  miles, 
tfaere  beinff  several  strong-holds  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
between  wese  two  cities,  as  Qnore,  Barcelore,  Mangalorey 
aad.  Cananore.  (Xioite,  the  first  of  these,  is  in  the  dominions 
of  the  queen  of  BaUacelbtj  or  Batecolahj  who  is  tributary  to 
the  Img  of  B^anagur.  There  is  no  trade  at  thia  plaoe,  which 
is  only  a  military  post  held  by  a  captain  with  a  compamr  6L 
soldiers.  Af^  this  you  go  to  another  smaU.castle  of  the  ror- 
tuguese  called  Mangalore,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small  trade 
in  rice.  Thence  you  ffo  to  a  little  fort  called  Bazelore  ', 
whence  a  great  deal  of  vioe  is  transported  to  Goa.  From 
thence  you  go  to  a  city  named  Cananore,  which  is  within  a 
musket-shot  of  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Cananore  who  is  a 
Gentile^.  He  and  his  people  are  wicked  and  malicious,  de- 
lighting  in  eoiag  to  war  with  the  Portuguese ;  yet  when  at 
peace  thev  find  didur  interest  m  trading  with  them.  From 
thia  hingdbia  of  Cananore  is  procured  great  store  of  cardad- 
mums,  pepper,  ginger,  honey,  cocoa^uts,  and  archa  or  arekeu 
This  ia  a  firuit  aoout  the  size-of  a  nutm^,  which  is  chewed  in 
all  the  Indies,  and  even  beyond  them,  aiong  with  the  leaf  of  a. 
phmt  resembling  ivy  called  befeh  llie  nut  is-  wrapped  up  in 
a  leaf  of  the.  betel  along  with  some  lime  made  of  oyi^r  shells^ 
and  tbrouj^  all  the  Indies  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  monej; 
on  this  composition,  which  they  use  daily,  a  thing  I  could  not 
have  believed  if  I  had  not  seen  it  continually  practised.  Agreatt 
resvenue  b  drawn  from  this  herb,  as  it  pays  custom.  When 
they  chew  this  in  their  mouths,  it  makes  meir  spittle  as  red  as. 
blood,  and  it  is  said  to  produce  a  good  appetite  and  a  sweet 
breath ;  but  in  my  opinion^  they  eat  it  rather  tq  satisfy  theuc 
filthy  lusts,  for  this  herb  is  moist  aad  hot,  and  causes  a  strong 
expulsion. 

From  Cananore  you  go  Craoganore,  which  is  a  sniall  fort 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  countiy  of  the  kjng  of  Cranganoret 
another  king  of  the  Gentilestr  This  is  a  country  of  small  im<^ 
portaufie  of  about  a  hundred  miles  extent,  full  of  thieves,  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Calicut,  who  is  another  king  of  the  Gentiles 
and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  he  is.  con- 

tinuaUy 

.  7  This  must  be  Barcolore»  and  ought  to  have  been  named  before  Manga- 
lore, as  above  50  miles  to  the  norths  between  Goa  and  Mangalore.— B. 

3  This  passage  ought  to  have  stood  thus,  ^  The  fort  of  Cananore  belong- 
ing  to  the  Portuguese^  only  a  mu8.ket>shot  from  the  city  of  that  nam^  the 
capital  of'*  &c,— E. 
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tinually  engaged  in  war.  This  country  is  a  receptacle  of 
foreign  thieves,  and  especially  of  those  Moors  called  Carposa^ 
on  account  of  their  ivearing  long  red  caps.  These  thieves 
divide  the  spoil  they  get  witn  the  king  of  Calicut^  who  gives 
them  leave  to  go  a-roving  i  so  that  there  ar^  so  many  thieves 
all  aloAg  this  coast,  that  there  is  no  sidling  in  those  seas  except 
in  large  ships  well  armed,  or  under  convoy  of  Portuguese 
ships  of  war.     From  Cranganore  to  Cochin  is  15  miles  ^. 


Section  IX. 

Of  Cochin* 

CocHiK,  next  to  Goa,  is  the  chief  place  in  India  belonging^ 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  spices,  drugs, 
and  aH  other  kinds  of  merchandise  for  Portugal.  Inland 
from  that  place  is  the  pepper  country,  which  pepper  is  load- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  in  bulk  not  in  sacks.  The  pepper 
which  is  sent  to  Portugal  is  not  so  good  as  that  whicn  goes 
up  the  Red  Sea ;  because  in  times  past  the  officers  of  the  king 
of  Portugal  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  Cochin  for  all 
the  pepper,  to  be  delivered  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  very  low; 
and  for  which  reason  the  country  people  deliver  it  to  the 
Portuguese  unripe  and  full  of  dirt.  As  the  Moors  of  Mecca 
give  a  better  price,  they  get  it  clean  and  dry  and  in  much  bet- 
ter condition  ;  but  all  the  spices  and  drugs  which  they  carry 
to  Mecca  and  the  Red  &a  are  contraband  and  stolen  or 
smu^led.  There  are  two  cities  at  Cochin,  one  of  which  be* 
longs  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  other  to  the  native  king ; 
that  of  the  Portuguese  being  nearer  the  sea,  while  the  native 
city  is  a  mile  and  a  half  farUier  up  the  same  river.  They  are 
both  on  the  banks  of  the  same  large  river,  Which  comes  from 
the  mountains  in  the  pepper  country  ',  in  which  are  many 

Christians 

9  The  direct  distance  is  tnventif  geo^pbical  xniJes. — £. 

1  In  the  version  of  Cesar  Frederick  in  Hakluyt,  it  is  said  '*  to  come  from 
the  mountains  of  the  king  of  the  pepper  country,  who  is  a  Gentile,  and  in 
whose  dominions  there  are  many  Chnstians,"  &c.  as  in  the  text.  This  king 
of  the  pepper  country  is  probably  meant  for  the  rajah  of  Travancore.  The 
great  river  of  the  text  is  merely  a  sounds  which  reaches  along  the  coast  from 
Cochin  to  beyond  Coulan,  a  distance  of  above  90  miles,  forming  a  long 
range  of  low  islands  on  the  sea-coasty  and  receiving  numerous  small  rivers 
from  the  southern  gauts.—* £• 
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Christians  of  the  order  of  St  Thomas.  The  king,  of  Cpchimc 
is  a  Gentile  and. a  stedfast  friend  to  the  king  6f 'Portugal^  bxA 
to  all  the  Portuguese  whaare  married  and  have^becoihfe  x^iti- 
zens  of  Cochin.  By  the  name  of  Portugueee,  all  the  Chris*' 
tians  are  known  in  India  who  com&*  from  Europe,  whether 
they  be  Italians,  Frenchmen,  or  Germans.  All  thosewho  marry 
and  settle  at  Cochin  get  some  office  according  to  the  traded 
they  are  off,  by  which  they  have  great  privil^es.  •  Thie  two 
principal  commodities  in  which  they  deal  are  silk  whi<hhiOoniea 
in  great  quantities  from  China,  and  large  quantities'  of  sugar 
which  comes  from  Bengal.  The  inarried  citizens  pay  ho  cu*f 
toms  for  these  two  commodities ;  blit  pay  4s.  per>cemiun  for 
sdl  other  goods  to  the  king  of  Cochin,  rating  their 'own  goods 
almost  at  their  own  valuation.  Those  who  iare  not  married 
pay  to  the  king  of  Portugal  8s.  per  centum^  for  all: kinds  of  com- 
modities. While  I  was  in  Cochin;  the  viceroy  ased  Uk  en* 
deavours  to  break  the  privileges  of  these  married  citizens^  iJsat 
they  might  pay  the  same  rates  of  custortis  with  others.  On 
this  occasion  the  citizens  were  glad  to  wdgfe  their  pepper  in 
the  night  to  evade  the  customs,  '^¥hen  this  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  he  put  a  stop  tortfaaddineiy 
of  pepper,  so  that  the  viceroy  wafe  ^lad  to  allow  the  tQexchahts 
to  do  as  formerly.  •••■[:... 

The  king  of  Cochin  has  small  power  lO'cf^m^arpfbTiwiththk 
other  sovereigns  of  India  as  he  is  una^l^to's^dnbbve  70,009 
men  into  the  field.  He  has  a  great  nuniberbf^glentlenien, 
some  of  whom*  are  cialled  Amochi  *  at)d  others  Nair^^  •  Thesi 
two  sorts  of  men  do  not  value  their  iives  in  any  thing  whidi 
tends  to  the  honour  of  thdr  king,  iliifdwilliruip  i freely ;ijlu> 
any  danger  in  his  service,  eveA  it  sfare  to  lose  ^heir  Jives  ftl 
the  attempt.  These  men  go  naked  from  the  waist  upwaWl^, 
and  barefooted,  having  only  a  cloth  wrapped  abotft  their 
thighs.  Their  hair  is  long  and  rolled  up  on  the  tojy -of  their 
heads,  and  they  go  always  armed,  carrying  bucklers' aiid-nifr. 
ked  swords.  The  Nairs  have  their  wives  in  co<nfno»  kttiotig 
themselves,  and  when  any  of  them  goes  into  the  house  6f  one 
of  these  women,  he  leaves  his  sword  and  buckled  at  the-*)OP, 
and  while  he  is  within  no  other  dare  enter  the  house.  The 
king's  childreii  never  inherit  thekingdom  after  their  fathers, 
lest  perchance  they  may  have  been  begotten  by  sonje'  other 

man; 

2  On  former  occasiona  these  amoehi  hiave  been  explained  as  devoted 
nautsi  under  a  vow  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereJgn.^£. 
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man  ;  ^hettSate  the  sod  of  the  kingB  nulLerSf  or  of  «ome  fi^ 
mafe  of  the  rqyal-bkod  suooeadsy  that  tibey  may  be  sure  ofliav* 
ing  a-king  of  the  royal  fiim%.  These  Naires  and  tfaek  vive» 
have  great  holes  in  their  ears  by  way  of  ornament,  so  large 
and  mde  as  is  hardly  credible,  holmng  that  the  lai^r  these 
holcB  are,  ao  inittch  the  miMre  noble  are  they.  I  bad 
leave  from  one  of  ihem  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the 
bole  in  opeof  his.  ears  with  a  thread  ^  and  within  fkat  circuB^ 
ferenpe  I  put -my  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  with  my  clothes  .cn^ 
00  that  in  fiut  they  are  monstrously  large.  This  is  b^gun 
when  they  are  very  youngs  at  which  timie  a  hole  is  jnade  in 
ewdi  ear,  to  which  they  hang  a  piece  of  gold  or  a  kimp  pf 
lead,  putting  a  certam  leaf  into  the  hple  wlucb  causes  the  hole 
to  increase :  prodigiously.  They  load  ships  at  CoGhia  both 
for  Portugal  .and  Ovmuz ;  but  all  the  pepper  -tbat  is  carried 
to  Qnnuz  is  smuggled.  Cinnamon  and  ail  other  spices  and 
drugs  are  permitted  to  be  exported  to  Ormuz  or  Cambaia,  as 
likewise  all  other  .hinds  of  merchandise  from  othcar  parts 
of  India.  From  'Codiin  there  are  sent  yearly  to  Portu-» 
gal  great  quantities  ^f  pepper,  dry  and  preserved  ging^t 
wild  dnnainon,  areka  nuts,  and  large  aore  of  cordage  made 
hfcayro^  that  is  fro|n  the  bark  >of  the  cocoa-nut  treej  which  js 
reckoned  better  than  that  made  of  hemp.  The  «bips  for 
Portugal  depart  every  season  between  the  5di  of  Peoember 
)tfid  the  5tfa  df  January. 

Fropi  Codbin  I  went  to  Coulan,  at  which  is  a  smajl  fort 
lielonffing  to  the  Pcntuguese^  72  miles  from  Cochiu.  This 
jg  a  place  of  small  trade;,  as  every  year  a  ship  gets  only  half 
«  lading  of  pepper  heri^  and  theii  goes  to  Cochin  to  be  fiUed 
lip.  Ffom  Coulan  tp  Cape  Cpmorin  is  72  miles,  and  here 
lends  the  Indian  coast.  Along  this  coast,  and  also  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  down  to  the  low  lands  of  Chialou  ^,  whicb  if 
-about  200  miles,  there  are  great  numbers  of  the  natives  ison* 
vi^ed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  among  rthem  are  many 
<:hurche6  of  the  .order  of  ;St  Paul,  the  £*iars  of  which  order 
4o  much  good  in  thjsse  .places,  and  take  great  pahv  tp  inr 
jBtoQCt  theinatiyes  in  the  Christian  faith. 

a  Tb^e  gflc^gijapliical^  notices  sure  iimplicjible,  nals9S  by  .Chkim  if 
moaiit  tbe  low  or  maritime  <parts  o^  Ceylooj  which  Cesar  Frederick  ^- 
terwards  calls  Zdlan.— £. 


Skctiov 
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C^ihe  Pearl  Fishety  in  the  OuHf^ManoMU 

Tus  sea  along  tiie  coast  which  extends  ivotik  Cb^  Como- 
rin  to  the  low  land  of  Vkioal  %  ami  the  island . of  Zet/att  or 
CeyloD)  i^  called  the  pearl-fishery.  Thi$  fisfherj  iilnade  eve* 
xy  year,  beginnitig  in  March  or  April,  and  lasts  fiftjr  days. 
The  fishery  is  by  no  means  made  every  year  at  otle  plaee^ 
but  one  year  at  one  place,  and  another  year  at  aUotber 
place  ;  all  however  in  the  same  sea.  When  the  ficiilng  sea^ 
son  approaches,  some  good  divers  are  sent  to  discover  where 
the  greatest  quantities  of  oysters  are  to  be  foulid  under  wa« 
ter ;  and  then  directly  facing  that  place  which  is  chosen  fb^ 
the  fishery,  a  village  with  a  number  of  houses,  and  a  basar 
all  of  st<me,  is  buiK,  which  stands  as  long  as  the  fishery  last% 
and  is  amply  supplied  with  ail  necessaries.  Sometimes  it 
happens  aear  places  alreaily  inhabited,  and  AX  other  tijnes  at 
a  distance  from  any  habitations.  The  fishers  or  divers  art 
all  Christians  of  the  country,  and  all  are  permitted  to  enM 
gage  in  this  fisheryi  on  payment  of  certain  duties  to  the  iing 
of  Portugal,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  firiars  of  St  Paul  on 
that  coast.  Happening  to  be  there  one  year  in  my  peregr^ 
nalions,  I  saw  the  order  used  in  fishing,  whieh  is  as  fol* 
lows. 

Durjpg  the  continuance  of  the  fishery,  there  ans  always 
three  or  four  armed  foists  or  galliots  stationed  to  defend  the 
fishermen  from  pirates.  Usually  the  fishing-boats  unite  in 
companies  of  three  or  four  together.  These  boats  resemhte 
our  pilot  boats  at  Venice,  but  are  somewhat  smaller^  having 
seven  or  eight  men  uk  eacb«  I  have  seen  of  a  morning  a  great 
number  of  these  boats  go  ottt  to  fish,  anchoring  in  15  or  18 
fathoms  water,  w.hich  is  the  ordinary  depth  all  along  this 
coast.  When  At  anchor,  they  cast  a  rqpe  into  the  sea,  hK4* 
ing  a  great  ^tone  at  one  end.  Tbeii  a  man,  having  hk  ear9 
well  stopped^  and  his  body  anointed  with  oil^  and  a  basket 

1.  Tills  word  18  unintelligible,  having  no  similar  name  in  modem  geo- 
paphy.  From  the  coniexi,  it  seems  to  signify  the  maritime  coast  of  Tin* 
nevelly  and  Marwar,  or  the  most  southerapart  of  the  Camatiic,  oj^posite  to 
Ceylon;  and  may  posuUy  bt  that  calkd  Ghkha  immsdiaiely  btrare.— £• 
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hanging  to  his  neck  or  under  his  left  arm,  goes  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  along  the  rope,  and  filu  hia  basket  with 
oysters  as  fast  -as  he  can.  When  that  is  full,  be  shakes 
the  rope,  and  his  companions  draw  bim  np  with  the  basket. 
The  divers  follow  each  other  in  succession  in  this  manner, 
till  the  boat  is  loaded  with  oysters,  and  they  return  at  even- 
ing to  the  fishing  village.  Then  each  boat  or  company 
imakes  their  heap  of  oysters  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
so  that  a  long  row  of  great  heaps  of  oysters  are  seen  piled  a- 
long  the  shore.  These  are  not  touched  till  the  fishing  is 
over,  when  each  company  sits  down  beside  its  own  heap, 
and  tails  to  opening  the  oysters,  which  is  now  easy,  as  the 
fish  within  are  all  dead  and  dry.  If  every  oyster-  had  pearls 
in  them,  it  would  be  a  profitable  occupation,  but  there  are 
many  which  have  none.  There  are  certain  persons  called 
Ckitinif  who  are  learned  in  pearls,  and  are  employed  to 
sort  and  value  them,  according  to  their  weight,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  dividing  them  into  four  sorts.  Ihej^r^^  sort, 
which  are  round,  are  named  aia  of  Portugal,  as  they  are 
bought  by  the  Portuguese :  The  second^  which  are  not  round, 
are  named  aia  of  Bengal :  The  third,  which  are  inferior  to 
the  second,  are  called  ata  of  Canara,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bijanagur  or  Narsinga,  into  which  they  are 
sold :  And  \heJourthf  or  lowest  kind,  is  called  aia  of  Cam- 
baia,  being  sold  into  that  country  ^.  Thus  sorted,  and  pri- 
ces afiixed  to  each,  there  arc  merchants  from  ali  countries 
ready  with  their  money,  so  that  in  a  few  days  all  the  pearls 
are  bought  up,  according  to  their  goodness  and  weight. 

In  tins  sea  of  the  pearl-fishery  there  is  an  island  called 
Manaary  over-against  Ceylon,  inhabited  by  Christians  who 
were  formerly  Gentiles,  and  in  which  island  there  is  a  small 
fort  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  Between  this  island  and 
Ceylon  there  is  a  narrow  channel  with  a  small  depth  of  wa- 
tek*,  through  which  only  small  ships  can  pass  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  when  the  tides  are  high,  and  even  then 
they  must  put  their  cargoes  into  lighters  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  shoials,  dter  which  they  take  in  their  goods  again, 
and  proceed  on  their  voyage.  But  large  ships  going  for  the 
(Bfjas^rn  coast  of  India  pass  by  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  on 

the 

2  Pfearls  are  weighed  by  carats,  each  of  which  is  four  grains.  The 
men  who  sort  and  price  them  have  a  copper  instrument  with  holes  of  van- 
crus  8i2es,  by  which  they  estimate  their  several  values.— Oii/at^. 
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the  other  side  of  this  gulf,  beside  the  land  of  Chilao  ^,  which 
is  between  the  firm  land  and  the  isle  of  M anaar.  On  this 
voyage  ships  are  sometimes  lost,  but  they  are  empty,  as 
ships  going  this  way  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Periapatam 
into  small  flat-bottomed  boats  named  TanCy  which  can  run 
over  any  shoal  without  danger,  as  they  always  wait  at  Peria- 
patam for  fine  weather*  On  departing  from  Periapatam,  th^ 
small  ships  and  flat-bottomed  boats  go  always  together,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  shoals  about  thirty-six  miles  from  that 
place,  they  are  forced  through  by  the  winds,  which  always 
blow  so  forcibly  that  they  have  no  means  of  taking  shekel' 
during  the  passage.  The  flat  boats  go  through  safely  ;  but 
if  the  small  ships  happen  to  miss  the  proper  channel,  they  get 
fast  on  the  shoals,  by  which  many  of  them  are  lost.  In  com- 
ing back  from  the  Indies,  instead  of  this  passage,  they  take 
the  channel  of  Manaar,  which  has  an  ouze  bottom,  so  that 
even  in  case  of  grounding  they  are  generally  got  ofl^  again 
without  damage.  The  reason  of  not  using  this  passage  oii 
the  outward  voyage  is,  that  the  prevailing  winds  between 
Ceylon  and  Manaar  frequently  occasion  that  channel  to  have 
so  little  water  that  it  cannot  be  navigated;  From  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  distapce  is  120  miles. 


Section  XI. 

Of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

In  my  judgment,  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  a  great  deal  lar- 
ger than  Cyprus.  On  the  west  side,  facing  India,  is*  the 
city  of  Columba,  the  principal  hoW  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
without  walls  or  enemies.  In  this  city,  which  has  a  free 
port,  dwells  the  lawful  king  of  the  whole  island,  who  has  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  is  maintained  by  the  king  of  Porta* 
gal,  having  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom.  The  heathed 
king  to  whom  this  island  formerly  belonged  was  named  Ma^ 
dont,  who  had  two  sons  named  Barbinas  and  Ragine,  By 
acquiring  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  the  younger  son  Ragine 

usurped 

3  By  this  account  of  tlie  matter,  the  land  of  ChiJao  appears  to  be  the 
island  of  Ramisenun,  between  which  and  the  island  of  Manaar  extends  a 
reef  of  rocks  called  Adams  Bridge.  The  deep  channel  is  between  Rami- 
seram  and  the  point  of  Tanitory  on  the  Coromaudel  coa8t.^»£. 
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usuiped  tlie  kingdom,  in  pnijadtce  of  bis  ikihcr  and  elder 
brother^  and  be^me  a  great  warrior.  Foraicrljr  there  wf  re 
three  kiogdoms  in  this  i&nd.  These  were,  the  kingdom  of 
Cotta,  with  other  dependent  or  conquered  provinces :  The 
kingdom  of  Caiid}^,  which  had  coosiderable  power,  and  was 
allied  to  the  Portuguese,  the  king  being  supposed  a  secret 
Christian:  The  third  was  the  kingdom  of  Gianisampatam^ 
or  Jafnapataoi.  During  thirteen  years  that  Ragiui  ruled 
over  Uiis  island,  he  became  a  great  tyrant* 

The  island  of  Ceylon  produces  fine  cinoamon  and  abun* 
dance  of  pepper,  with  great  quantities  of  fttits  and  aroche^. 
They  here  make  great  quantities  of  ca;yr€i  of  which  ropes 
are  manufactured,  as  formerly  noticed.  It  likewise  proda* 
Ges  great  store  of  that  kin^J  of  erystal  called  ochi  de  guti  or 
cats  eyes,  and  it  is  said  to  produce  some  rubies ;  but  aa  my 
return  thitlier  from  Pegu,  I  sold  some  rubies  here  for  a  good 
price,  fvhich  I  had  bought  in  that  country.  Being  desirous 
to  see  how  the  cinnamon  is  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  hap- 
pening to  be  there  during  the  season  when  it  is  gathered, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  April ;  at  this  time  the  Portur 
guese  were  in  the  firid  making  war  on  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  took  a  guide  and  went  out 
into  a  wood  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  where  there 
grew  great  numbers  of  cinnamon  trees  intermixed  among 
other  wild  trees.  The  cinnamon  is  a  small  tree  not  very 
high,  and  has  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  bay  tree.  In 
March  or  April,  when  the  sap  rises,  the  cinnamon  or  bark 
is  taken  from  the  trees.  They  cut  the  bark  of  the  trees 
round  about  in  lengths,  firom  knot  to  knot,  or  from  joint  to 
joint,  both  above  and  below,  and  then  easily  strip  it  off  with 
l^heir  hands,  after  which  it  is  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Yet  for 
all  this  the  tree  does  not  die,  but  recovers  a  new  bark  by 
the  next  year.  That  which  is  gathered  every  year  is  the 
betst  cinnamon,  as  what  remains  upon  the  trees  for  two  or 
three  years  becomes  thick  and  coarse,  and  not  so  good  a$ 
the  other.    In  these  woods  there  grows  much  pepper. 

4  Tbe  ftutbor  probably  bere  means  cocoa-auts  an4  aceka. — ^£. 
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SecivfON  JUL 

Of  Negapatam* 

Fkom  the  island  of  Cejdon  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  small 
ships  to  Negapatam  oh  the  continent,  and  72  miles  off  is  a 
very  great  and  populous  city^  full  of  Portuguese  and  natiiw 
Christians^  with  many  Gentiles  ^.    Almost  the  only   trade 
here  is  for  rice  and  cotton  doth^  which  is  carried  to  yarious 
countries.     It  formerly  abounded  in  victuals,  on  which  ac- 
count many  Porti^ese  xe&ctrted  thither  and  buik  bopses^ 
as  they  ^oiild  live  there  at  ^ynaM  expense,  but  provisions  hav^ 
now  become  scarcer  and, dearer.     This  city  belong  to  a 
Gentjle  nobleman  of  the  kingdom  of  Bijao^gur,  yet  Uie  Por^ 
tuguese  and  other  Chrislkus  are  well  tx:eaXe^  and  have  built 
churches,    together  with  a  jppooastery  of  the  FranciFcajw* 
They  live  with  great  devotixu),  ^md  Are  well  accommodated 
with  houses  $  yet  are  they  among  tyrants  who  may  always  do 
them  much  haiin  at  tjieir  plefisure,  as  in  reality  happened  to 
them  in  the  year  1 56$.    At  thjit  time  the  naj^fir  or  lord  of 
the  City  sent  to  demand  irom  the  citizens  certain  Arabian 
horses,  which  they  refused ;  whereupon  this  lord  gave  out 
that  he  proposed  to  take  a  view  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  poor 
citizens  doubted  some  evil  was  meant  against  them  by  thisnn^ 
usual  circumstance,  dreading  that  l;ie  would  plunder  the  city^ 
Accordingly  they  embarked  as  &st  as  they  could  with  all 
their  goods  ifinQ  moveables,  merchandise^  jewels,  and  ino» 
ney,  and  put  off  from  itlle  shore.     B^t  to  their  great  mis&r* 
tune,  a  great  storm  arose  next  n^bt,  hy  which  all  tbek 
ships  were  driven  on  ,shore  and  ^wredced,  and  all  their  goods 
which  ^ame  to  land  were  seized  by  the  troops  of  this  ffesX 
lord,  who  had  come  down  with  his  army  to  see  the  aea. 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  amy  whether  the  author  m^m  to  ei^nss  that  Napi* 
pottm  IS  this  mat  city  it  miles  from  Ceylon,  or  if  he  refers  tQ  anotnler 
city  72  miles  m>m  Neftpatam.-*«^£. 
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Section  XIII. 
Of  Saint  Thome  and  other  places. 

Following  my  voyage  irom  Negapatam  150  miles  t(> 
wards  the  east,  I  came  to  the  house  of  the  blessed  apostle  St 
Thomas  S  which  is  a  church  held  in  great  devotion,  and  is 
even  much  reverenced  .by  the  Gentiles,  for  the  great  mira- 
cles which  they  have  heard  were  performed  by  that  holy  a- 
postle.  Near  to  this  church  the  Portuguese  have  built  a  ci- 
ty, which  stands  in  the  country  that  is  subject  to  the  king  of 
Bijanagur.  Though  not  large,  this  city,  in  my  judgmentj^ 
is  the  handsomest  in  all  that  part  of  India,  having  many 
good  houses  with  fine  gardens  in  the  environs.  The  streets 
are  large  and  in  straight  lines,  with  many  well  frequented 
churches  ;  and  the  houses  are  built  contiguous,  each  having 
a  small  dbor,  so  that  every  house  is  sufficiently  defensible  by 
the  Portuguese  against'  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  have 
too  Other  property  here  beyond  their  houses  and  gardens,  as 
tfc^' sovereignty,  together  wijJi  the  customs  on  trade,  belong 
to  the  king  of  Bijanagur.  These  customs  are  small  and  easy, 
and  the  coiiptry  is  very  rich  and  h^s  great  trade.  Every  year 
there  come  to  this  port  two  or  three  very  large  and  rich  ships,^ 
besides  many  other  small  ships.  One  of  these  great  ships 
goes.  0  Pegu  and  the  other  to  Malacca,' la^en  wiih  fine 
mrr^asi  or  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds;  many  of  them  being 
beautiftilly  painted,  and  as  it  wf?re  gilded  with  various  co- 
lours, which  grow  the  livelier  the  oftener  they  are  washed. 
There  is  also  other  cotton  doth  that  is  woven  of  divers  co- 
lours and  is  of  great  value.  TTicy  also  make  at  St  Thome  ^ 
grdit  quantity  of  red  yarn,  dyed  with  a  root  called  saia^ 
which  never  fades  in  its  colour,  but  grows  the  redder  the  o& 
tener  it  is  washed.  Most  gf  this  red  yam  is  sent  to  Pegu, 
whieVe  it  is  woven  intb  cloth  according,  to  their  own  fashion, 
and  at  less  cost  than  can  be  done  at  St  Thome. 

The  shipping  and  landing  of  men  and  merchandise  at  St 
Thome  is  very  wonderful  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  before. 
The  place  is  so  dangerous  that  ordinary  small  barks  or  ships 

boats 


'  'I 


1  St  Thome^  about  5  miles  south  from  Madras,  is  about  160  Englisk 
miles  nearly  north  from  Negapatam.— £. 
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boats  cannot  be  used,  as  ihese  would  be  beaten  to  pieces ;. 
but  they  have  certain  Iiigh  barks  made  on  purpose,  which 
they  call  Masadie  or  Mussclah^  made  of  small  boards  sewed 
together  with  small  cords,  in  which  the  owners  will  embark 
eiUier  men  or  goods.  They  are  laden  upon  dry  land,  after 
which  the  boatmen  thrust  the  loaded  boat  into  the  stream, 
when  with  the  utmost  speed  they  exert  themselves  to  row  her. 
out  against  the  huge  waves  of  the  sea  which  continually  beat 
on  that  shore,  ana  so  carry  them  out  to  the  ships.  In  like 
manner  these  Masadiesi  are  laden  at  the  ships  with  men  and 
merchandise ;  and  when  they  come  near  the  shore,  the.  men 
leap  out  into  the  sea  to  keep  the  bark  right,  that  she  may  not 
cast  athwart  the  shore,  and. keeping  her  right  stem  on,  the 
surf  of  the  sea  sets  her  with  her  ladmg  high  and  dry  on  the 
land  without  hurt  or  danger.  Yet  sometimes  these  boats  are 
overset ;  but  there  can  be  but  small  loss  on  such  occasions,  as 
they  lade  but  little  at  a  time.  Ail  the  goods  carried  outwards 
in  mis  manner  are  securely  covered  with  ox  hides,  to  prevent 
any  injury  from  wetting. 

In  my  return  voyage  in  1566,  I  went  from  Goa  to  Malacca 
in  a  ship  or  galleon  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  which 
was  bound  for  Banda  to  lade  nutmegs  and  mace.  From  Goa 
to  Malacca  it  is  1800  miles.  We  passed  without  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  went  through  the  channel  of  Nicobavy  and  then 
through  the  channel  of  Sombrero,  past  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
Called  in  old  times  Taprobana  *.  Nicobar,  off  the  coast  of 
Pegu,  consists  of  a  great  multitude  of  islands,  many  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  a  wild  people.  These  islands  are  likewise 
called  Andemaon  or  Andaman  ^.  .  The  natives  are  savages 
who  eat  each  other,  and  are  continually  engaged  in  war, 
which  they  carry  on  in  sn)all  boats,  chiefly  to  make  prisoners 
for  their  cannibal  feasts.  When  by  any  chance  a  ship  happens 
to  be  cast  away  on  those  islands,  as  many  have  been,  the  men 
are  sure  to  be  slain  and  devoured.  These  savages  have  no 
trade  or  intercourse  with  any  other  people,  but  live  entirely 
on  the  productions  of  their  own  islands.  In  my  voyage  from 
Malacca  through  the  channel  of  Sombrero,  two  boats  came  off 
from  these  islands  to  our  ship  laden  with  fruit,  such  as 
Mouces  which  we  call  Adams  apples,  with  fresh  cocoa  nuts, 

and 

2  The  Taprobana  or  Sielendive  of  the  ancients  certainly*  was  Ceyloiv 
not  Sumatra  — ^£. 

5  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  in  long.  9?"  East  from  Greenwich, 
reach  from  the  lat.  of  6»  45'  to  15®  N. — ^E. 
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and  another  frak  naaied  h^mi^  inack  like  oav  Inmm^  laM 
irerjr  aweet  and  good  to  eat.  These  mopki  eoald  not  be  piw» 
tailed  on  ta  come  on  board  oar  ship^  neicliar  wonU  lihey 
accept  paTRient  fiar  their  fruie  in  moneys  but  btrtered  than 
tat  old  shirts  or  aid  trowsen.  Theae  rags  were  let  down iroRi 
the  ship  into  their  boat»  by  a  rope^  and  when  tbq^  had  con- 
sidered what  thejr  were  worth  in  their  cstinwitioa,  theytied'aa 
auich  fimit  as  tliey  thoagbt  proper  to  give  in  exchange  to  tho 
rope^  which  they  allomd  us  to  hale  npi^  I  waa  toU  thal^ 
sometimes  anian  may  get  a  valnaUe  pece  of  amber  fer^ao 
oldshirt 

Sscnoif  XIV. 
Of  Vie  Idand  rf  Sumaipa  and  the  City  of  Malacca^, 

The  island  of  Sumatra  ia  very  harge  and  is  gwreraed  hf 
many  king%  being  divided  by  many  channels'  throi^h  which 
there  is  a  passage  '•  Towards  the  west  end  is  the  kingdom  of 
Assi  or  Adieen^  under  a  Mahometan  king  who  has-  great  mi- 
litary power,  besides  a  great  nmnber  oFJbisis  *  and  galiies^ 
This  kingdom  produces  larve  quantities  of  pepper,  besides 
ginger  and  benzoin.  The  king  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Por* 
tuguese,  and  has  frequently  gone  against  Malacca,  doing 
great  injury  to  its  dependent  towns,  but  was  always  bravdy 
resisted  by  the  citizens,  with  great  injury  to  his  camp  and 
navy,  done  by  their  artillery  m>m  the  walls  and  batteries* 

Leaving  Sumatra  on  the  right  hand,  1  came  to  Malacca, 
which  is  a  city  of  wonderful  trade  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
from  various  parts,  as  all  ships  frequenting  those  sees  whether 
large  or  small  must  sU^  at  Malacca  to  pay  custcmis,  even 
though  they  do  not  load  or  unload  any  part  of  their  cargoes 
at  that  place,  just  as  all  ships  in  Europe  frequenting  the  Baltic 
must  do  at  Eisineur.  Should  any  pass  under  night  widiout 
paying  the  dues  at  Malacca,  they  fall  into  great  danger  after- 
wards, 

1  Thk  anertios  it  untntalUgible,  unless  tke  aothor  meass  to  includs  a 
aumber  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  as  belongbg  to  Suiiiatra«*-£* 

2  Fotjtj  are  described  as  a  kind  of  brigantines^  rather  Iar|;er  than  half 
rallies^  and  much  used  by  the  Turks  and  other  eastern  nations  m  those  days 
for  war.  MaonSf  formerly  mentioned  among  the  ships  of  Soliman  Pacha 
ta  the  siege  of  IKu,  are  said  to  have  been  large  fiat-bottomed  vessels  or 
huUcs,  of  700  or  800  tons  burdcHi  haying  sometimes  jevca  mizea  sa38««-» 
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wards,  if  Cbiind  any  where  in  India  without  the  seal  of 
Malacca^  having  in  that  fa^e  to  pay  double  duties. 

.  I  have  not  gone  beyond  Malacca  during  my  Indian  pere« 
grinations.     Indeed  the  trade  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  parti- 
cularly to  China  and  Japan,  is  not  irec  for  all,  being  reserved 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  himself  and  his  nobles,  or  to  those 
who  have  special  leave  lor  this  purpose  from  the  king,  wha 
expects  to  know  what  voyages  are  made  from  Malacca  east^ 
wards.    The  royal  voyagea  Ivom'  Malacca  eastwards  are  as 
follow.     Every  year  two  galleons  betengiag  to  the  king  depart 
ftom  Malacca,  one  of  which  is  bound  for  die  Moluccas  to 
lade  cloves,  and  the  other  goes  to  Banda  for  nutmegs  and 
mace*     These  two  are  entirely  kuien  on  the  kings  account, 
and  do  not  take  any  goods  l)elonging  to  individuals,  saving 
only  the  furtvilege  c^  the  mariners  and  soldiers.     Hence  these 
voyages  are  not  finequ^nted  by  merdiants,  who  would  have 
no  means  of  traii8|K>xting  their  return  goods,  and  besides  the 
captains  of  these  ships  are  not  permitted  to  carry  any  mer- 
chaats  thither.     There  go  however  to  these  places  some  smalt 
ships  belonging  to  the  Moors  fWxn  the  coast  of  Java,  whe 
exchange  or  barter  their  commodiUes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ache^i.     These  are  mace,  doves,  and  nutmegs,  which  are^ 
sent  from  Acheen  to  the  Red  Sea.     The  voyages  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  grants  to  his  nobles,  are  those  from  China 
to  Japan  and  back  to  China,  from  China  to  India,  and  tho^e 
ef  Bengal,  the  Moluccas,  and  Sunda^  with  fine  doth  and  alf 
kinds  of  cotton  mods. 

Sunda  is  an  i^and  of  the  Moors  near  the  coast  of  Java, 
whmce  pq)per  is  carried  to  China.  The  ship  which  goes 
yearly  from  India  to  China  is  called  the  drug  ship,  because 
she  carries  various  drugs  of  Cambaia,  but  her  principal  lading 
consists  of  siiv^.  From  Malacca  to  China  the  distance  fs 
1800  miles ;  and  from  China  there  goes  every  year  a  lai^ 
ship  to  Japan  laden  with  silk,  in  return  for  which  ^e  brings 
back  bars  of  silver  which  are  bartered  in  China  for  goods* 
The  distance  between  Japan  and  China  is  2400  mih»i^  in 
which  sea  there  are  several  islands  of  no  great  size,  in  which 
the  fciars  of  St  Paul,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  made  many 
Christians  like  themselves :  But  from  these  islands  the  seas 
have  not  been  fully  explored  and  discovered,  on  account  of 
the  great  numbers  of  shoals  and  sand  banks  K  The 

a  The  text  in  this  {dace  it  vroasaus  or  ob|etu»»   Ths  inikaleddiffeaQce 
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The  Portuguese  have  a  small  city  named  Macao  on  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  China,  in  which  the  church  and 
houses  are  built  of  wood.     This  is  a  bishopric,  but  the  customs 
belong  to  the  king  of  China,  and  are  payable  at  the  city  of 
Canton,  two  days  journey  and  a  half  from  Macao,  and  a  place 
of  great  importance.     The  people  of  China  are  heathens,  and 
are  so  fearful  and  jealous  that  they  are  unwilling  to  permit 
any  strangers  to  enter  their  country.     Hence  when  the  Por- 
tuguese go  there  to  pay  their  customs  and  to  buy  goods,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  lodge  within  the  city,  but  are  sent  out  to 
the  suburbs.     This  country  of  China,  which  adjoins  to  great 
Tartary,  is  of  vast  size  and  importance,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  rich  and  precious  merchandise  which  comes  from  thence, 
than  which  I  believe  there  are  none  better  or  more  abundant 
in  quantity  in  all  the  world  besides.     In  the  first  place  it  af- 
fords great  quantities  of  gold,  which  is  carried  thence  to  the 
Indies  made  into  small  plates  like  little  ships^  and  in  value  23 
carats  each  ^  ;  large  quantities  of  fine  silk,  with  damasks  and 
taffetas ;   large  quantities  of  nmsk  and  of  occam  ^  in  bars, 
quicksilver,  cinabar,  camphor,  porcelain  in  vessels  of  divers 
sorts,  painted  cloth,  and  squares,  and  the  drug  called  China- 
root.     Every  year  two  or  three  large  diips  go  from  China  to 
India  laden  with  these  rich  and  precious  commodities.    Rhu* 
barb  goes  from  thence  over  land  by  way  of  Persia,  as  there  i$ 
a  caravan  every  year  from  Persia  to  China,  which  takes  six 
months  to  go  there  and  as  long  to  return.     This  caravan  ar- 
rives at  a  place  called  Lanchin^  where  the  king  and  his  court 
reside-     I  conversed  with  a  Persian  who  had  been  three  years 
in  that  city  of  Lanchin^  and  told  me  that  it  was  a  city  of  great 
size  and  wealth. 

The  voyages  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  captain 
of  Malacca  arc  the  following.  Every  year  he  sends  a  small 
ship  to  Timor  to  load  white  sandal  wood,  the  best  being  to  be 
had  in  that  island.  He  also  sends  another  small  ship  yearly 
to  Cochin-China  for  aloes  wood,  which  is  only  to  be  procured 
in  that  country,  which  is  on  the  continent  adjoining  to  China* 
I  could  never  learn  in  what  manner  that  wood  grows,  as  the 

people 

between  China  and  Japan  is  enormously  exaggerated,  and  probably  ought 
to  have  been  stated  as  between  Malacca  and  Japan.  The  undiscovered 
islands  and  shoals  seem  to  refer  to  the  various  islands  between  Java  and 
Japan^  to  the  east  and  north. — £. 

4  Perhaps  the  author  may  hJve  expressed  of^S  carats  fine f^^. 

5  Perhaps  the  mixed  metal  called  tutenag  may  be  here  meant. — £.. 
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people  of  Cochin-China  will  not  allow  the  Portuguese  to  go 
into  the  land  except  for  wood  and  water,  bringing  provisions 
and  merchandise  and  all  other  things  they  want  to  their  ships 
in  small  barks,  so  that  a  market  is  held  daily  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship  till  she  is  laden.  Another  ship  goes  yearly  from  Ma- 
lacca for  Siam  to  lade  Verzino  ^.  All  these  voyages  belong 
exclusively  to  the  captain  of  Malacca,  and  when  he  is  not 
disposed  to  make  them  on  his  owii  account  he  sells  them  to 
others. 


Section  XV. 
Of  the  City  of  Siam. 

Siam  was  the  imperial  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name 
and  a  great  city,  till  the  year  1567,  when  it  was  taken  by  th^ 
king  of  Pegu,  who  came  by  land  with  a  prodigious  army  of 
1 ,400,000  men,  marching  for  four  months,  and  besieged  Siani 
for  twenty-two  months^  during  which  he  lost  a  vast  number 
of  men,  and  ^t  last  won  die  city.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  of  Pegu  about  six  montlis  after  his  departuire  oii  this  ex- 
pedition, and  saw  the  governors  left  by  him  in  the  coinihand 
of  P^u  send  off  500,000  men,  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  this  siege.  Yet  after  all  he  would  not  have 
won  the  place  unless  for  treachery^  in  consequence  of  which 
one  of  the  gates  was  left  open,  through  which  he  forced  hid 
way  with  great  trouble  into  the  city.  When  the  king  of 
Siam  found  that  he  was  betrayed  and  that  his  enemy  had 
gained  possession  of  the  city,  he  poisoned  himself.  His 
wives  and  children,  and  all  his  nobles  that  were  not  slain 
during  the  siege,  were  carried  captives  to  Pegu.  I  was  there 
at  the  return  of  the  king  in  triumph  from  this  conquest,  and 
his  entry  into  P^u  was  a  goodly  sight,  especially  the  vast 
number  of  elephants  laden  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and 
carrying  the  noblemen  and  women  who  were  made  captives 
at  Siam. 

To  return  to  my  voyage.  I  departed  from  Malacca  in  a 
great  ship  bound  lor  St  Thome  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  as  at  that  time  the  captain  of  Malacca  had  intelligence 

VOL.  VII.  M 

6  From  another  part  of  this  voyage  it  appears  that  this  is  some  species  of 
seed  from  which  oil  was  expressed. — £• 
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tliat  the  king  of  Acheen  raeant  to  come  against  Malacca  with 
a  great  fleet  and  army,  he  refused  to  allow  any  ships  to  depart. 
On  this  account  we  departed  from  Malacca  under  night  wRh* 
out  having  made  any  provision  of  water;  and  being  upwards 
pf  400  persons  on  board,  w6  proposed  to  have  gone  to  a  certain 
island  for  water,  but  by  contrary  winds  we  were  unabfe  to 
accomplish  this,  and  were  driven  about  by  the  tempests  for 
forty-two  days,  the  itiountains  of  Zerzerline  near  the  kingdom 
of  Orissa^  500  miles  beyond  St  Thome,  being  the  first  land 
we  got  sight  of.  So  we  came  to  Orissa  with  many  sick,  and 
had  lost  a  great  number  for  want  of  water.  The  sick  gener- 
ally died  in  four  days  illneds.  For  the  space  of  a  year  after, 
my  throat  continued  sore  and  hoarse,  and  I  could  never  sa- 
tisfy my  insatiable  thirst.  I  judged  the  reason  of  this  hoarse- 
ness to  be  from  the  continual  use  of  sippets  dipped  in  vin^ar 
and  oil,  on  which  I  sustained  my  life  for  many  days.  We 
had  no  scarcity  of  bread  or  wine ;  but  the  wines  of  that 
country  are  so  hot  that  they  cannot  be  drank  without  water, 
or  they  produce  death.  When  we  began  to  want  water,  I 
saw  certain  Moors  who  were  officers  in  the  ship  who  sold  a 
small  dish  of  water  for  ii  duclsit,  and  I  have  afterwards  seen  a 
hair  of  pepper,  which  is  two  quintals  and  a  half,  ofiered  for 
a  smaD  measure,  and  it  could  not  be  had  even  at  that  pric^^ 
I  verily  believe  I  must  have  died,  together  with  my  slave, 
whom  I  h|^d  bought  at  a  high  price,  had  I  not  sold  nim  for 
naif  his  value,  that  I  might  save  his  drink  to  supply  my  own 
urgent  wants,  and  save  my  own  life. 

Section  XVI. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Orissa  and  'the  JRiter  Ganges. 

This  was  a  fai^  and  well  regulated  kingdom,  through 
which  a  man  might  have  travelled  with  gold  in  his  hhnd  wiur- 
out  danger,  so  long  as  it  was  governed  by  its  native  soverei^ 
who  was  a  Gentile,  and  resided  in  the  city  of  Catecha  '  six 
days  journey  inland.  This  king  loved  strangers,  especially 
merchants  who  traded  in  his  dominions,  insomucti  that  he 

todk 

1  Cuttack^  at  the  head  of  the. Delta  of  the  Mahamuddy  or  Gongah 
'river,  in  lat.  20«  32'  N.  Ion.  86o  9'  E.  is'jji-dbably  here  meant.  It  is  bnly 
about  45  miles  from  the  sea,  but  might  have  been  iix  days  journey  from th^ 
port  where  the  author  took  shelter,  which  probably  was  Balasore.— £« 
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took  no  customs  from  tbem,  neither  did  be  ye^  (bem  witb  any 
grievous  impositions,  only  that  each  ship  that  came  thither 
paid  some  small  affair  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage.  Owing 
to  this  good  treatment  twenty-five  ships,  great  and  smal^ 
used  to  lade  yearly  in  the  port  of  Orlssa,  mostly  with  rlcQ 
and  with  difierent  kinds  of  white  cotton  cloths,  oil  of  zerzer-^ 
line  or  verzino  which  is  made  from  a  seed,  and  answers  well 
ibr  eating  or  frying  fish,  lac,  long  pepper,  ginger,  dry  and 
candied  rairabolans,  and  great  store  of  cloth  made  from  a  kind 
of  silk  which  grows  on  trees  requiring  no  labour  or  gultiva- 
tion,  as  when  the  bole  or  round  pod  is  grown  to  the  size  of  an 
orange,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  gather  it.  About  sixteen 
years  before  this,  the  Pagan  king  of  Orissa  was  defeated  and 
fslain  and  his  kingdom  conquered,  by  the  king  of  Fatane\ 
who  was  also  king  of  the  greatest  part  of  Bengal.  After  thie 
conquest  of  Orissa,  this  king  imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  centum 
on  aJl  trade,  as  had  been  formerly  paid  in  his  other  domif 
nions.  But  this  king  did  not  enjoy  his  acquisitions  long^ 
being  sooji  conquered  by  another  tyrant,  who  was  the  great 
Mogul  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Cambaia,  against  whom  the  king 
of  ratane  made  very  little  resistance. 

Departing  from  Orissa  I  went  to  the  harbour  of  Piqueno 
in  Bengal,  170  miles  to  the  east  from  Orissa.  We  went  in 
the  first  place  along  the  coast  for  54<  miles  when  we  entei^ 
the  river  Ganges.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  a  place 
called  Safagarij  where  the  merchants  assemble  with  theii*  com^ 
modities,  are  100  miles,  to  which  place  they  row  up  the  river 
along  with  the  fiood  tide  in  eighteen  hours.  This  river  ebbs 
and  flows  ai  it  does  in  the  Thames,  and  when  the  ebb  beginsj^ 
although  their  barks  are  light  and  propelled  with  oars  like 
.  foists,  they  cannot  row  against  the  ebb  tide,  but  must  make 
fast  to  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  and  wait  for  next  flood; 
These  boats  are  called  bazaras  and  patuas,  and  row  as  well 
as  a  galliot  or  any  vessel  I  have  ever  seen.  At  the  distance 
of  a  good  tide  rowing  before  reaching  Satagan  we  come  to  a 
place  called  BtUtovy  which  ships  do  not  go  beyond,  as  the 
river  is  very  shallow  upwards.  At  Buttore  a  village  is  con* 
structed  every  year,  in  which  all  the  houses  and  shojp^  are 
made  of  straw,  and  have  every  necessary  convenience  for  the 
/  use  of  the  merchants.    This  village  continues  as  long  as  the 

ship3 

2  Probably  so  called  from  residing  at  Patna,  called  Patane  in  the  text>-«> 
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ships  remain  there ;  but  when  they  depart  for  the  Indies^ 
every  man  goes  to  liis  plot  of  houses  and  sets  them  on  fire. 
This  circumstance  seemed  very  strange  to  me ;  for  as  I  passed 
up  the  river  to  Satagan^  I  saw  this  village  standing,  having  a 
great  multitude  of  people  with  many  ships  and  bazars ;  and 
at  my  return  along  with  the  captain  of  the  last  ship,  for  whom 
I  tarried,  I  was  amazed  to  see  no  remains  of  the  village  ex- 
cept the  appearance  of  the  burnt  houses,  all  having  been  razed 
and  burnt. 

Small  ships  go  up  to  Satagan  where  they  load  and  unload 
their  cargoes.  In  this  port  of  Satagan  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ships  great  and  small  arc  loaded  yearly  with  rice,  cotton  cloths 
of  various  kinds,  lac,  great  quantities  of  sugar,  dried  and 
preserved  mirabolans,  long  pepper,  oil  of  Verzinoj  and  many 
other  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  city  of  Satagan  is  tolerably 
handsome  as  a  city  of  the  Moors,  abounding  in  every  thing, 
afid  belonged  formerly  to  the  king  of  Patane  or  Patna^  but  is 
now  subject  to  the  great  Mogul.  I  was  in  this  kingdom  four 
months,  where  many  merchants  bought  or  hired  boats  for 
their  convenience  and  great  advantage,  as  there  is  a  fair  every 
day  in  one  town  or  city  of  the  country.  I  also  hhred  a  bark 
and  went  up  and  down  the  river  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
business,  in  the  course  of  which  I  saw  many  strange  things. 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal  has  been  long  under  the  power  of 
the  MahomedaAs,  yet  tnere  are  many  Gentile  inhabitants. 
Wherever  I  speak  of  Gentiles  I  am  to  be  understood  as  sig- 
nifying idolaters,  and  by  Moors  I  mean  the  followers  of  Ma- 
hornet*  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country  do  greatly 
worship  the  river  Ganges  j  for  if  any  one  is  sick,  he  is  brought 
from  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  they  build 
for  him  a  cottage  of  straw,  and  every  day  they  bathe  him  in 
the  rivef.  Thus  many  die  at  the  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  after 
their  death  they  make  a  heap  of  boughs  and  sticks  on  which 
they  lay  the  dead  body  and  then  set  the  pile  on  fire.  When 
the  dead  body  is  half  roasted,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
having  an  empty  jar  tied  about  its  neck  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  I  saw  this  done  every  night  for  two  months  as  I  passed 
up  and  down  the  river  in  my  way  to  the  fairs  to  purchase 
commodities  from  the  merchants.  On  account  of  this  prac- 
tice the  Portuguese  do  not  drink  the  water  of  the  Ganges, 
although  it  appears  to  the  eye  much  better  and  clearer  than 
that  of  the  ^ile^ 

«  Of 
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**  Of  Satagan^  Buttor^  and  Piqueno^  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  no  notices  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  modem  maps 
of  that  country,  so  that  we  can  only  approximate  their  situa- 
tion by  guess.  Setting  out  from  what  the  author  calls  the 
{)ort  of  0^'ma,  which  has  already  been  conjectured  to  be  Ba- 
asore,  the  author  coasted  to  the  river  Ganges,  at  the  distance 
of  54?  miles.  This  necessarily  implies  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  or  Hoogly  river,  on  which  the  English  Indian 
capital,  Calcutta^  now  stands.  Satagan  is  said  to  have  been 
J  00  miles  up  the  river,  which  would  carry  us  up  almost  to  the 
city  of  SautipooTy  which  may  possibly  have  been  Satagan. 
The  two  first  syllables  of  the  name  are  almost  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  final  syllable  in  Sauti/^oor  is  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing town,  which  may  have  been  gan  in  some  other  dialect. 
The  entire  distance  from  Balasore,  or  the  port  pf  Orissa,  to 
Piqueno  is  stated  at  170  miles,  of  which  154  have  been  al- 
ready accounted  for,  so  that  Piqueno  must  have  been  only 
.xibout  ]  6  mil^  aboye  Satagan,  and  upon  the  Ganges '." — En, 


Section  XVII. 

Of  Tanasserim  and  other  Places. 

In  continuation  of  my  peregrinations,  I  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Piqueno  to  Cochip,  fi*om  whence  I  went  to  Malacca^ 
and  afterwards  to  Pegu,  being  800  mile3  distant.  That  voy- 
age is  ordinarily  performed  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  j  but 
we  were  four  months  on  the  way,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  we  were  destitute  of  provisions.  The  pilot  a}Ieged 
that,  accordfaig  to  the  latitude  by  his  obseryatioh,  we  could 
not  be  far  froin  Tanasserif,  pr  Tanasserim^  a  city  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu.  In  thi§  he  was  mistaken,  as  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  many  islands  and  uninhabited  rocks, 
yet  some  Portuguese  who  were  on  board  affirmed  that 
theyknew  the  land,  and  could  even  poipt  out  where  the  city 
of  Tanasserim  stood.  This  city  belongs  of  right  to  Siam, 
and  is  situated  on  the  sidie  of  a  great  river,  which  comes  froip 
the  kingdom  of  Siam.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is 
a  village  called  fifir^im^  Mergfii^  or  Morgui^  a.^  which  some 

iships 

3  These  observations,  distinguished  b^  inYerte4  cobuqm^  ^re  placed  in 
%e  tw,  as  too  lon^  for  a  note.«^£, 
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skips  load  every  year  with  FerzinOf  Nypa^  and  Ben^in,  with 
a  few  cloveS)  nutmegs,  and  mace,  that  come  from  Siam ;  but 
the  principal  merchandise  are  Ferzino  and  Nypa,     This  last 
.is  an  excellent  wine,  which  is  made  irom  the  flower  of  a  tree 
.  called  Ni/per.     They  distil  the  liquor  prepared  from  the  Ni^ 
jper^  and  make  therewith  an  excellent  drink,  as  clear  as  cry&» 
tal^  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  still  better  to  the  sto* 
mach,  as  it  has  most  excellent  virtues,  insomuch  that  if  a  per* 
son  were  rotten  with  the  lues,  and  drinks  ab«jindantly  of  this 
wine,  he  ^hall  be  made  whole,  as  I  have  seen  proved:    For 
when  I  was  in  Cochin,  the  nose  of  a  friend  of  mine  began  to 
'drop  -oS  with  that  disease^  on  which  he  was  advised  by  the 
physicians  to  go  to  Tanasserim  at  the  season  of  the  new  winesy 
and  to  drink  the  Nyper  wine  day  and  night,  as  much  as  he 
was  able*     He  was  ordered  to  use  it  before  being  distilled, 
when  it  is  most  delicate ;  for  after  distillation  it  become  much 
stronger,  and  is  apt  to  produce  drunkenness.     He  went  ac- 
cordingly, and  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  I  have  seen  him 
since  perfectly  sound  and  well-coloured*     It  is  very  cheap  in 
Pegu,  where  a  great  guaatity  is  made  every  year ;  but  being 
in  great  repute  in  the  Indies,  it  is  dear  when  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

I  now  return  to  my  unfortunate  voyage,  where  we  were 
.  among  the  uninhabited  rocks  and  islands  far  from  Tanasse- 
nm,  and  in  great  straits  for  victuals.  From  what  was  said 
by  the  pilot  aijd  two  Portuguese,  that  we  were  directly  oppo- 
site, the  harbour  of  Tanasserim,  we  determined  to  go  thither 
in  Our  boat  to  bring  provisions,  leaving  orders  to  the  ship  to 
.  await  our  return.  Accordingly,  twenty-eight  of  us  went  into 
the  boat,  and  left  the  ship  about  noon  one  day,  expecting  to 
get  into  the  harbour  before  night ;  but,  after  rowing  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  and  all  the  ensuing  day,  we  could 
find  no  harbour  nor  any  fit  place  to  land ;  for,  trusting  to  the 
ignorant  counsel  of  the  pilot  and  the  two  Pwtuguese,  we 
had  overshot  the  harbour  and  left  it  behind  us.  In  this  way 
we  twenty-eiffht  unfortunate  persons  in  the  boat  lost  both  our 
ship  and  the  mhabited  land,  and  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  having  no  victuals  along  with  us.  By  the  good 
providence  of  God,  one  of  the  mariners  in  the  boat  had 
brought  a  small  quantity  of  rice  along  with  him,  intending  to 
i)arter  it  for  some  other  thing,  thou^  the  whole  was  so  little 
that  three  or  four  men  might  have  eaten  it  all  at  one  meal. 
I  took  charge  of  this  small  store,  engagingr^  with  God's  bles- 
sing. 
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sing,  that  it  should  serve  to  keep  us  all  in  life,  till  it  might 
please  God  to  send  us  to  some  inhabited  place,  and  when  I 
slept  I  secured  it  in  my  bosom,  that  I  might  not  be  robbed  of 
my  precious  deposit.  We  were  nine  days  rowing  along  the 
coast,  finding  nothing  but  an  uninhabited  country  and  desert 
islands,  where  even  grass  would  have  been  esteemed  a  luxu- 
ry in  OMr  mi^rable  sttite.  We  found  indeed  some  leaves  of 
trees,  but  so  hard  that  we  could  not  chew  them*  We  had 
wood  and  water  enoiigh,  astd  could  only  row  along  with  the 
flood  tidie,  ^s  when  it  ejbh^d  we  had  to  make  fast  our  boat  to 
one  of  ^e  desert  islands*  Qn  one  of  these  days,  it  pleased 
God  that  we  discovered  ^  nest  or  hole,  in  which  were  144« 
tortoise  eggs,  which  proved  a  wonderful  help  to  us,  as  they 
were  as  large  as  hens  eggs,  covered  only  by  a  tender  d^in,  in- 
stead of  a  shell.  Every  day  we  boiled  a  kettle  ftdl  of  these 
^gs,  mixing  a  handful  of  rice  among  the  brotfa»  At  the  end 
of  nine  day^,  it  pleased  God  that  we  discovered  some  fishe]>- 
men  iu  small  barks,  employed  in  catching  fish.  We  rowed 
immediately  towards  them  with  much  delight  and  thankful- 
ness, for  never  were  men  more  glad  than  we,  being  so  much 
i^uced  by  famine  that  we  could  hardly  stand  on  our  legs ; 
yet,  accordUig  to  the  allotment  we  had  made  of  our  rice,  we 
still  had  as  much  as  would  have  served  four  days.  The  first 
village  we  came  to  was  in  itbe  gulf  of  Ta'oai/f  on  the  coast  of 
Tana^serim,  in  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  where  we  fcmnd  plen- 
ty of  provisions;  yet  for  two  <xc  three  days  after  our  arrival 
jEione  of  us  oQuld  eat  ipudi,  and  most  of  us  were  at  the  point 
of  death.  From  Tavay  to  Martabun^  in  the  kingdoiQ  of 
Pegu,  the^distajiee  is  72  miles  '•  We  loaded  our  boat  at 
.  Tavay  with  provisions  sufficient  &r  six  months,  and  then  went 
in  Qur  boat  to  the  eity  and  port  of  Martabaa,  in^he  kingdom 
of  P^u,.  and  ^rive4  there  in  a •  short  time:  But  not  finding 
our  ship  there  as  we  hoped,  we  diq)atched  two  barks  in 
search  of  her.  Thc^y  found  her  in  great  calamity  at  an  au- 
thor, with  a  eontrnry  windy  which  was  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate for  the  people,  especially  as  th^  had  been  a  whole 
•moptb  wilbout  a  boat^  v^hich  prevented  them  from  making 
gfiy  prpvision  of  wood  ai^  water.  The  ship,  however,  arriv- 
rod  safe»  by  the  hleaiiiig  of  God,  in  the  harbour  of  Martaban* 

SEcriqN 

1  On  the  c<mt  of  T^museqiii,  inlat  \z^  N*  is  an  island  catted  Tawiyt 
90  that  the  gulf  of  Tavay  In  the  text  was  probably  in  that  neiehbourHoo!d. 
Martaban  is  in  lat.  \^^  40*  N.  So  that  the  difference  of  latitude  is  8«  40% 
and  the  dbtance  cannot  be  less  than  250  xniloi.— '£. 
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Section  XVIII, 
Of  Mai'taban  and  the  Kingdom  qfPegu. 

On  our  arrival  at  Martaban  we  found  about  ninety  Portu-? 

Sese  there,  including  merchants  and  lower  people,  who  hacl 
len  at  variance  with  the  governor  of  the  city,  because  cerr 
tain  vagabond  Portuguese  had  slain  BveJhlckineSi  or  poiters, 
belonging. to  the  king  of  Pegu.     According  to  the  custom  of 
that  country,  when  the  king  of  Pegu  happens  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  his  capital,  a  caravan,  or  company  o(  falchines^  is  disr 
patched  every  fifteen  days,  each  of  them  having  a  basket  on 
on  his  head  iuU  of  fruit  or  some  other  delicac} ,  or  clean  clothe^ 
for  the  king's  use.     It  accordingly  happened,  about  a  month 
-after  the  king  of  Pegu  had  gone  against  Siam,  with  1,400,000 
xnen,  that  one  of  these  caravans  stopt  at  Martaban,  to  rest 
for  the  night.     On  this  occasion  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
them  and  some  Portuguese^  which  ended  in  blows,  and  the 
Portuguese  being  worsted,  returned  upon  ihefalchines  in  the 
night,  while  they  were  asleep,  ipid  cut  off  five  of  their  head$. 
There  is  a  law  in  Pegu,  that  whosoever  sheds  the  blood  of 
a  man,  shall  pay  the  price  of  blood  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  person  slain :  but  as  tha^e  Jalchines  were  the  servants  of 
the  king,  the  governor  of  Martaban  durst  not  do  any  thing 
in  the  matter  without  the  king's  orders.  The  king  was  accord- 
ingly informed  of  the  affair,  and  gave  orders  that  the  malefac- 
tors should  be  kept  in  custody  till  his  return,  when  he  Would 
duly  administer  justice ;  but  the  captain  of  the  Portuguese  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  these  men  to  the  governor,  and  even  arm- 
ed himself  and  the  other  Portuguese,  marching  every  day 
,  about  the  city,  with  drums  beating  and  displayed  colours,  as 
in  despite  of  the  governor,  who  was  unable  to  enforce  hi$ 
authority,  as  the  city  was  almost  empty  of  men,  all  who  were 
fit  for  war  having  gone  with  the  va^t  army  against  Siilin. 

We  arrived  at  Martaban  in  the  midst  of  this  difference,  and 
I  thought  it  a  very  strange  thing  to  see  the  Portuguese  be- 
have themselves  with  such  insolence  in.  the  city  of  it  sovereigi^ 
.  prince.  Being  very  doubtful  of  the  consequences,  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  lana  my  goods,  which  I  considered  in  greater, 
safety  on  lH):<rd  ship  than  on  shore.  Most  part  of  the  goods 
on  board  belonged  to  the  owner,  who  was  at  Malacca  5  but 
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tihere  were  several  merchants  in  the  ship  who  had  goodsy 
ihough  none  of  them  had  to  any  great  value,  and  all  of  them 
declared  they  would  not  land  any  of  their  goods  unless  I 
landed  mine ;  yet  they  afterwards  neglected  my  advice  and 
example,  and  landed  their  goods,  all  of  which  were  accord* 
ingly  lost.  The  governor  and  intendant  of  the  custom-house 
sent  for  me,  and  demanded  to  know  why  1  did  not  land  my 
goods,  and  pay  the  duties  like  the  rest ;  on  which  I  said  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  only  new  to  the  country,  and  observing  so 
much  disorder  among  the  Portuguese,  I  was  afraid  to  lose  my 
goods,  which  I  was  determined  not  to  bring  on  shore,  unless 
the  governor  would  promise  me  in  the  king's  name  that  no 
harm  should  £ome  to  me  or  my  goods,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen to  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  I  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  late  tumult.  As  what  I  said  seemed  reasonable,  the  go^ 
pernor  sent  for  the  Bargits^  who  are  the  councillors  of  the 
cityi  who  engaged,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  neither  \ 
nor  my  goods  should  meet  with  any  injury,  and  of  which 
they  made  a  notorial  entry  or  memorandum.  I  then  sent 
for  my  goods,  and  paid  the  customs,  which  is  ten  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  at  that  port ;  and  for  my  greater  security  I 
hired  a  house  for  myself  ai^d  my  goods,  directly  facing  the 
.  house  of  the  governor. 

In  the  seqnel,  the  captain  of  the  Portuguese  and  all  the 
merchants  of  that  nation,  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  in 
which  I  remained,  along  with  twenty-one  poor  men,  who  were 
officers  in  the  ship  I  came  in  from  Malacca.  The  Gentiles 
had  determined  on  being  revenged  of  the  Portuguese  for  their 
insolence,  but  had  delayed  till  all  the  goods  were  landed  from 
our  ship ;  and  the  very  next  night  tnere  arrived  four  thour 
sand  soldiers  from  Pegu,  with  some  war  elephants.  Before 
these  made  any  stir  in  the  city,  the  governor  issued  orders  ta 
all  the  Portuguese,  in  case  of  hearing  any  noise  or  clamour 
in  the  city,  not  to  stir  from  their  houses  on  pain  of  death. 
About  four  hours  after  sunset,  I  heard  a  prodigious  noise  and 
tumult  of  men  and  elephants,  who  were  bursting  open  the 
doors  of  the  Portuguese  warehouses,  and  overturning  their 
houses  of  wood  and  straw,  in  which  tumult  some  of  the  Por- 
tuguese were  wounded,  and  one  of  them  slain.  Many  of  those 
who  had  before  boasted  of  their  courage,  now  fled  on  board 
some  small  vessels  in  the  harbour,  some  of  them  fleeing  naked 
from  their  beds.  That  night  the  Peguers  earned  ail  the 
goods  belonging  to  the  Porti^ese  from  the  submrbs  into  the 

city. 
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.dty,  and  many  of  the  Portuguese  were  Kkewise  arrested. 
After  thiSy  the  PortuG^uese  who  had  fled  to  the  ships  resumed 
courage,  and,  landing  in  a  body,  set  fire  to  the  houses  in 

>  the  suburbs,  and  as  these  were  entirely  composed  of  boards  co- 

•  vered  with  straw,  and  the  wind  blew  fresh  at  the  time,  the 
^Qttre  suburbs  were  speedily  consumed,  and  half  of  the  city 
had  like  to  have  been  destroyed.  After  this  exploit,  the 
Portuguese  had  no  hopies  of  recovering  any  part  of  their 
goods,  which  might  amount  to  the  value  of  16,000  ducats,  all 
€)f  which  they  might  assuredly  have  got  back  if  they  had  not 
set  the  town  on  fire. 

Understanding  that  the  late  seizure  of  their  goods  had  been 
done  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  governor  of  Martaban,  with- 
'  out  authority  from  the  king  of  Pegu,  they  were  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  their  proceedings  in  setting  the  town  on  fire ;  yet 
next  morning  tliey  began  to  discharge  their  cannon  against 
the  town,  and  continued  their  cannonade  for  four  days,  yet 
all  in  vain,  as  their  balls  were  intercepted  by  the  top  of  a 

*  small  hill  or  rising  ground  which  intervened,  and  did  no  harm 
to  the  city.  At  tins  time  the  governor  arrested  the  twenty- 
one  Portuguese  who  were  in  me  city,  and  sent  them  to  a 
plajce  (bur  miles  up  the  country,  where  they  were  detained  till 
such  time  as  the  other  Portuguese  dq^arted  with  their  ships, 
after  which  they  were  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased,  hav- 
ing no  farther  harm  done  them.  During  all  these  turmoils 
I  remained  quietly  in  my  house,  under  toe  protection  of  a 
strong  guard  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  prevent  any  one 
from  doing  harm  to  me  or  my  goods.  In  this  manner  he 
efiectually  performed  the  promise  he  had  made  me  in  the 
king's  name ;  but  he  would  on  no  account  permit  me  to  de- 
part till  the  king  returned  from  Siam  to  Pegu,  which  was 
greatly  to  my  hindrance,  as  1  remained  twenty-one  months 
under  sequestration,  during  all  which  time  I  could  neither 
buy  nor  sell  any.  kind  of  goods  whatever.  Those  commodi- 
ties which  I  had  brought  with  me  were  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
and  porcelain  of  China.  At  length,  when  the  king  came 
back  to  Pegu,  I  made  my  supplication  to  him,  and  had  li- 
ber^ to  go  when  and  where  I  pleased.  Accordingly,  I  im- 
memately  depsrrted  frcrni  Martaban  for  Pegu,  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  being  a  voyage  by  sea  of  three 
or  four  days. '  We  may  likewise  go  by  land  between  these 
two  places,  bat  it  ia  much  belter  and  cheaper  for  anyone  that 
bos  goods  td  transport,  as  I  hfA^  to  go  by  a^a. 

10  In 
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In  this  short  voyage  we  meet  with  the  Macareo^  or  hare  of 

the  sea,  which  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  the  works  of 
nature,  and  one  of  these  hardest  to  be  believed  if  not  seen. 
This  consists  in  the  prodigious  increase  and  dimintition  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  all  at  one  push  or  instant,  and  the^hprribte 
noise  and  earthquake  which  this  Macareo  produces  when  it 
makes  its  approach.  We  went  from  Martaban.in  barics  Kfce 
our  pilot  boats,  taking  the  flood  tide  along  with  us,  and  they 
went  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity,  as  swift  as  an  arro^ 
from  a  bow.  as  long  as  the  How  lasts.  Whenever  the  water  ite 
at  the  highest,  these  barks  are  carried  out  of  the  mid-chann'A 
to  one  or  other  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  anchor  out  of 
the  way  of  the  stream  of  the  ebb,  remaining  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  the  ebb  is  completely  run  out,  then  are  the 
barkis  left  on  high  above  the  water  in  the  mid-channel,  as  far 
as  the  top  of  a  nouse  is  from  the  foundation.  The  reason  of 
thus  anchoring  so  far  from  the  mid- stream  or  channel  is,  that 
when  the  first  of  the  flood,  Macareo  or  bore,  comes  in,  any 
ship  or  vessel  riding  in  the  fair  way  or  mid-channel  would 
surely  be  overthrown  and  destroyed.  And  even  with  this 
precaution  of  anchoring  so  far  above  the  channel  so  that  the 
bore  has  lost  much  of  its  force  before  rising  so  high  as  to  float 
them,  yet  they  always  moor  with  their  bows  to  the  stream, 
which  still  is  often  so  powerftil  as  to  put  them  in  great  fear ; 
for  if  the  anchor  did  not  holdgood,  they  would  be  in  the  ut- 
most danger  of  being  lost.  When  the  water  begins  to  in- 
crease, it  comes  on  with  a  prodigious  noise  as  if  it  were  an 
earthquake.  In  its  first  great  approach  it  makes  three  great 
waves.  The  first  wave  washes  over  the  bark  from  stem  to 
stern :  The  second  is  not  so  strong ;  at  the  third  they  rai^e 
the  anchor  and  resume  their  voyage  up  the  river,  rowing  with 
such  swiftness  that  they  seem  to  f^  for  the  space  of  six  hours, 
while  the  flood  lasts.  In  these  tides  there  must  be  no  time 
lost,  for  if  you  arrive  not  at  the  proper  station  before  the  flood 

♦  is  spent,  you  must  turn  back  from  whence  you  came,  as  there 
is  no  staying  at  any  place  except  at  these  stations,  some  of 
which  are  more  dangerous  than  others,  according  as  they 
happen  to  be  higher  or  lower.  On  returning  from  Pegu  fp 
Martaban  they  never  continue  more  than  haff  ebb,  that  they 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  their  barks  high  upon  the 
bank,  for  the  reason  already  given.     I  could  never  learn  any 

'  reason  for  the  prodigious  noise  made  by  the  water  in  this  ex- 
traordinary risre  of  Uie  tide.    There  is  another  Macareo  in 

the 
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the  gulf  of  Cambay,  aa  formerly  mentionedi  but  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  of  this  in  the  river  of  PeffU. 

With  the  blessing  of  God  we  arrived  safe  at  Pegu,  which 
consists  of  two  cities,  the  old  and  the  new,  all  the  merchants 
of  the  country  and  stranger  merchants  residing  in  the  old 
city,  in  whicli  is  far  the  greatest  trade.  The  city  itself  is  not 
very  lai^e,  but  it  has  verj^  great  suburbs.  The  houses  are  all 
built  orcanes,  and  covered  with  Jeave^  or  straw ;  but  every 
merchant  has  one  house  or  magazine,  called  Godaam^  built 
of  bricks,  in  which  they  secure  weir  most  valuable  commodir 
ties,  to  save  them  from  fire,  which  frequently  happens  tp 
houses  built  of  such  combustible  materials. 

In  the  new  city  is  the  royal  palace,  in  which  the  king  dwells, 
with  all  his  nobles  and  officers  of  state,  and  attendants.  While 
I  was  there  the  building  of  i\ke  new  city  was  completed,  |t 
is  of  considerable  size,  built  perfectly  square  upon  an  uniform 
level,  and  walled  round,  having  a  wet  ditch  on  the  outside, 
filled  with  crocodiles,  but  there  are  no  draw-bridges.  Each 
side  of  the  square  has  five  gates,  being  twenty  m  all ;  and 
there  are  many  places  on  the  walls  for  centinels,  built  of 
wpodt  ^^^  gilded  over  with  go)d.  The  streets  are  all  perfect- 
ly straight,  so  that  from  ^ny  of  the  gates  you  can  see  clear 

^  tdirough  |o  the  ppposite  gate,  and  they  are  so  broad  that  10  or 

.  12  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  with  ease.  The  crc^ss  streets  are 
all  equally  broad  and  straight,  and  on  each  side  of  all  the  streets 
close  to  the  houses  there  |$  a  row  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  making 
a  most  agreeable  shade.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  tiles^  in  the  form  of  cups,  very  necessary  and 

.  useful  in  that  country.  'JThe  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  walled  round  like  a  castle,  the  lodgings  within  being 
built  of  wood,  all  over  gilded,  and  richly  adorn^  with  pinnacles 
of  costly  work,  covered  ail  over  with  gold,  so  that  it  may 
truly  be  called  a  king's  house.  Within  the  gate  is  a  large 
handsome  court,  in  which  are  lodges  for  t^e  strongest  and 

.  largest  elephants?,  which  are  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  among 
which  are  four  that  are  entirely  white,  a  rari(;y  that  |io  other 
king  can  boast  of;  and  were  the  king  pf  Pegu  (o  hear  that 

,  any  other  )dng  had  white  elephapts,  be  would  send  and  de- 
mand them  as  a  gift*  While  I  was  there  two  ^)ich  were 
brought  out  of  a  far  distant  country,  which  cost  roe  something 
for  a  sight  of  them,  as  the  merchants  were  commanded  to  go 

.  to  see  them,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  give  something  to 

..timekeepers.    The  brokers  gave  for  every  merchant  half  a 

ducat, 
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ducat,  which  they  call  a  tansai  and  this  produced  a  c6nsider« 
able  sum,  as  there  were  a  great  many  merchants  in  the  city. 
After  paying  the  tansa,  they  may  either  visit  the  elephants  or 
not  as  they  please,  as  after  they  are  put  into  die  king's  stalky 
every  one  may  see  them  whenever  they  will.  But  before  this, 
every  one  mast  go  to  see  them,  such  being  the  royal  pleasure. 
Among  his  other  titles,  this  king  is  called  King  of  the  White 
Elephants ;  and  it  is  reported  that  if  he  knew  of  any  other 
king  having  any  white  elephants  who  would  not  resign  them 
to  him,  he  would  hazard  his  whole  kingdom  to  conquer  them* 
These  white  elephants  are  so  highly  esteemed  that  each  of 
them  has  a  house  gilded  all  over,  and  they  are  served  with 
extraordinary  care  and  attention  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 
Besides  these  white  elephants,  there  is  a  black  one  of  most 
extraordinary  size,  being  nine  cubits  high.  It  is  reported  that 
this  king  has  four  thousand  war  elephants^  all  of  which  have 
teeth.  They  are  accustomed  to  put  upon  their  uppermost  teeth 
certain  sharp  spikes  of  iron,  fastened  on  with  rings,  because 
these  animals  fight  with  their  teeth.  He  has  also  great  nunn 
bers  of  young  elephants,  whose  teeth  are  not  yet  grown* 

In  this  country  they  have  a  curious  devicer  for  hunting  or 
taking  elephants,  which  is  erected  about  two  miles  from  the- 
capital.  At  that  place  diere  is  a  fine  palace  gilded  all  over^ 
within  which  is  a  sumptuous  court,  and  all  round  the  out-* 
side  there  are  a  great  number  of  places  for  people  to  $tand 
upon  to  see  the  hunting.  Near  this  place  is  a  very  large 
wood  or  forest,  through  which  a  great  number  of  the  king^s 
huntsmen  ride  on  the  backs  of  female  elephants  trained  on 
purpose,  each  huntsman  having  five  or  six  of  these  females, 
and  it  is  said  that  their  parts  are  anointed  with  a  certain  com- 
pt)sition,  the  smell  of  which  so  powerfully  attracts  the  wild 
males  that  they  cannot  leave  them,  but  follow  them  whereso- 
ever they  go.  When  the  huntsmen  find  any  of  the  wild  ele- 
1)hants  so  entangled,  they  guide  die  females  towards  the  pa- 
ace,  which  is  called  a  tambellj  in  which  there  is  a  door 
which  opens  and  shuts  by  machinery,  before  which  door 
there  is  a  long  straight  passage  having  trees  on  both  sides,  so 
that  it  is  very  close  and  dark.  When  the  wild  elephant 
comes  to  this  avenue,  he  thinks  himself  still  in  the  woods. 
At  the  end  of  this  avenue  there  is  a  large  field,  and  when  the 
hunters  have  enticed  their  prey  into  this  field,  they  immedi- 
utely  send  notice  to  the  city,  whence  come  immediately  fifty 
or  sixty  horsenien,  who  beset  the  field  all  round.     Then  the 
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fimuibs  which  are  bi^ad  to  this  basinets  go  directly  to  the  en- 
try of  tile  dark  avenue,  and  when  the  wild  male  elephant  has 
entered  ibereini  the  horsemen  shout  aloud  and  make  as  much 
90196  'OS  possible  to  drive  the  wild  elephant  forward  to  the . 
galte  of  the  palace,  which  is  then  open,  and  as  soon  as  he  is , 
gone  in,  the  gate  is  shut  without  any  noise.  The  hunters, 
widi  the  female  eli^hants  and  the  wild  one,  are  all  now  with- 
in the  eourt  of  the  palace,  and  the  females  now  withdraw  oi^e 
by  one  fro«i  the  courts  leaving  the  wild  elephant  alone. 
Finding  himself  thus  alone  and  entrapped,  he  is  so  madly 
cnri^ea  for  two  or  three  hours^  that  it  is  wonderful  to  be^ 
hold  He  weqpeth,  he  flingeth,  he  runneth,  he  jostleth.  he . 
thrustetb  under  the  galleries  where  the  peq[ile  stand  to  look 
at  him,  endeavouring  aU  he  can  to  kill  some  of  them,  but 
the  posts  and  timbers  are  all  so  strong  that  he  cannot  do. 
harm  to  any  onei,  yet  he  sometimes  breaks  his  teeth  in  his. 
nge*  At  length,  wearied  with  violent  exertions,  and  all 
ever  in  a  sweat,  he  thrusts  his  trunk  into  his  mouth,  and^ 
socks  it  full  of  water  from  his  stomach  which  he  then  blowa 
at  the  lookers  on.  When  he  is  seen  to  be  much  exhai4sted, 
certain  people  go  into  the  court,  having  long  sharp-pointed 
eanes  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  goad  him  that  he  may. 
enter  into  one  of  the  stalls  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  court, 
which  are  long  and  narrow,  so  that  be  cannot  turn  wheix 
once  in.  These  men  must  be  very  wary  and  a^ile,  for, 
though  their  canes  are  long,  the  elephants  would  kill  them 
if  they  w^e  not  swifi  to  save  themselves.  When  they  have 
got  him  into  one  of  the  stalls,  they  let  down  ropes  from  a 
k>fl  above,  which  they  pass  under  bis  beUy,  about  his  neck, 
and  round  his  legs,  to  bind  him  fast,  and  leave  him  there  fo^ 
four  or  five  days  without  meat  or  drink.  At  the  end  of  th|ii 
time,  they  loosen  all  the  cords,  put  one  of  the  females  in  be« 
side  him,  giving  them  meat  and  drink,  and  in  eight  day^ 
after  he  is  quite  tame  and  tractable.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  not  (any  animal  bo  intelligent  as  the  dephant,  nor  of  so 
much  capacity  and  understanding,  for  he  will  do  every  thing 
that  his  keq>er  desires,  ^uod  seems  to  lack  nothing  of  human 
reason  except  speech. 

It  is  reported  that  the  great  military  power  of  the  king  of 
Pegu  mainly  depends  on  his  elephants;  as,  when  he  goes  to 
battle,  each  elephant  h^s  a  castle  set  on  his  back,  bound  se- 
curely with  bands  under  his  belly,  and  in  every  castle  four 
men  are  placed,  who  fight  securely  with  arquebusses,  bows 
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and  arrows,  darts,  and  pikes,  or  other  missile  weapoasj 
aind-it  is  alleged  that  the  skm  of  the  elephant  is  so  hard  acid 
thick  as  not  to  be  pierced  by  die  baH  of  an  lorqnebuss^  ^x^ 
cept  tinder  the  eyes,  on  the  temples,  or  in  some  other  ten- 
der part  of  the  body.  Besides  this,  the  elephants  are  oC 
great  strength,  and  hare  a  very  excellent  <Mrder  in  time  of 
battle,  as  I  have  seen  in  their  festivals,  which  they  make  eve- 
ry year,  which  is  a  rare  sight  worth  mention,  that  among 
so  barbarous  a  people  there  should  be  such  gocidly  dtsdpline 
as  they  have  in  their  armies ;  which  are  drawn  vKp  in  distinct 
and  orderly  squares,  of  elephants,  horsemen,  pikemen,  and 
arquebuseersj  the  number  of  which  is  infinite  and  beycmd 
reckoning ;  but  their  armour  and  weapons  are  worthless  ^uid 
weak.  Their  pikes  are  very  bad,  and  dieir  swords  wocset 
being  like  long  knives  without  points  $  yet  their  arqoebttsse* 
ore  very  good,  the  king  having  80,000  men  armed  wiUi  that 
weapon,  and  the  number  fs  cotitinnally  increasii^.  They 
afre  ordained  to  practise  daify  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  so  that 
by  continual  exercise  they  are  wonderfu%'expert  The  king 
of  Pegti  hds  also  great  cannon  mada  of  very  good  metal  $  aad« 
in  fine,  there  is  not  a  king  in  the  world  who  has  more  pow^ 
or  strength  than  he,  having  twmity-i^  crowned  kings  under 
his  command,  and  he  is  able  to  take  the  field  against  bis  aie- 
inies  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  scJdiers.  The  atate  and 
fiplendour  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  provisions  necessaiy  for 
so  vast  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  is  a  thing  incredible,  except 
by  those  who  know  thetiature  and  qncdity  of  the  people  and 
government.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  these  peofief 
both  the  commons  and  soldieors,  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  beast$ 
or  animals,  however  filthy  or  undean,  every  thing  that  hatk 
'fife  serving  them  for  food :  Yea,  I  have  even  seen  them  eat 
scorpions  and  serpents,  iand  ail  kinds  of  herbs,  even:gra8s^ 
tience,  if  their  vast  armies  can  onfy  get  enough  of  water^ 
they  can  maintain  themselves  long  even  in  the  forests^  on 
toots,  fiowers,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but  they  always  carry 
rice  with  them  in  their  marches,  wbidi  isthcir  main  sup- 
port. 

l%ieking  of  Pegu  has  no  naval  force;  but  tor  .^ctent  of 
dominion,  number  of  people,  and  treasmre  of  gold  and  sit* 
ver,  he  fai*  exceeds  the  Grand  Turk  in  power  and  righek 
tie  has  various  magazines  fall  of  treasure  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  is  daily  increased,  and  is  never  diminished.    He  ia 
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also  lord  of  the  mines  of  rubies,    sapphires,   and  spinels. 
Near  the  royal  palace  there  is  an  inestimable  treasure,  of 
vfaich  he  seems  to  make  no  accomit,  as  it  standis  open  to  u- 
niversal  inspection.     It  is  contained  in  a  large  court  surround-, 
ed  by  a  stone  wall,  in  which  are  two  gates  that  stand  conti- 
naally  open;     Within  this  court  there  are  four  gilded  houses 
covered  with  lead,  in  each  of  whic^h  houses  are  certain  hea- 
then idols  of  very  ^eat  value.     The  first  house  contains  an 
imaffe  of  a  man  ot  vast  size  all  of  gold,  having  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  bead  enriched  with  most  rare  rubies  and  sap- 
phires, and  round  about  him  are  the  images  of  four  little 
children,  all  likewise  of  gold.    In  the  second  house  is  the 
statue  of  a  man  in  massy  silver,  which  seems  to  sit  on  heaps 
of  money.     This  enormous  idol,  though  sitting,  is  as  lofty 
as  the  roof  of  a  house.    I  measured  his  feet,  which  I  found 
exceeded  that  of  my  own  stature;  and  the  head  of  this  sta- 
tue bears  a  crown  similar  to  that  of  the  former  golden  image. 
The  third  house  has  a  brazen  image  of  equal  size,  having  a 
similar  crown  on  its  head.     In  the  fourth  house  is  another 
statue  as  large  as  the  others,  made  of  ganza,  or  mixed  me- 
tal of  copper  and  lead,  of  which  the  current  money  of  the 
country  is  composed,  and  this  idol  has  a  crown  on  its  head 
as  rich  and  splendid  as  the  others.     All  this  valuable  treasure 
is  freely  seen  by  all  who  please  to  go  in  and  look  at  it,  as  the 
gates  are  always  open,  and  the  keepers  do  not  refuse  admis- 
sion to  any  one. 

Every  year  the  king  of  Pegu  makes  a  public  triumph  after 
the  following  manner.  He  rides  out  on  a  triumphal  car  or 
great  waggon,  richly  gilded  all  over,  and  of  great  height, 
covered  by  a  splendid  canopy,  and  drawn  by  sixteen  horses, 
richly  caparisoned.  Behind  the  car  walk  twenty  of  his  nobles 
or  chief  officers,  each  of  whom  holds  the  end  of  a  rope,  the 
other  end  being  fast«ied  to  the  car  to  keep  it  upright  and 
prevent  it  from  Killing  over.  The  king  sits  on  high  in  the 
middle  of  the  car,  and  on  the  same  are  four  of  his  most  fa- 
voured nobles  surrounding  him.  Before  the  car  the  whole 
army  marches  in  order,  and  the  whole  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom are  round  about  the  car  $  so  that  it  is  wonderfid  to  be- 
hold so  many  people  and  so  much  riches  all  in  siich  good  or- 
der, especially  considering  how  barbarous  are  the  people. 
The  king  of  Pegu  has  one  principal  wife,  who  lives  in  a  se- 
raglio along  with  300  concubines,  and  he  is  said  to  have  90 
children.    He  sits  every  day  in  person  to  h^ar  the  suits  of 

his 
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his  people,  yet  be  nor  they  never  cpetik  togellier*  The  kuig 
sits  up  aloft  on  a  high  seat  or  tribunal  in  a  gf^^  h^U,  ana 
lower  down  sit  all  his  barons  round  abput.  Those  that  de^^ 
mand  audience  enter  into  the  great  court  or  hall  in  presence 
of  the  king,  and  sit  down  on  the  ground  at  forty  pao^  from 
the  king,  holding  their  supplications  in  their  handsi  wiritteQ 
on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long  and  twp 
fingers  broad,  on  which  the  letters  are  written  pr  inscribed 
by  means  of  a  sharp  stile  or  pointed  iron.  On  these  ocoo* 
sions  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  aU  of  every  degree  or 
quality  being  equally  admitted  to  audience.  AU  suitors  hoU 
up  their  supplication  in  writing,  and  ^n  their  hands  a  pre* 
sent  or  gift,  according  to  the  ^portwce  of  their  affairs* 
Then  come  the  secretaries,  who  take  the  suppUcaftions  firom 
the  petition's  and  r^ui  them  to  the  king ;  and  if  he  thinks 
good  to  grant  the  favour  or  justice  which  they  desire,  h^ 
commands  to  have  the  gifts  taken  from  thejr  hands ;  t>ttt  if  . 
he  considers  their  request  not  just  or  reasonable^  be  coov* 
mands  them  to  depart  without  receiving  thdr  presents. 

There  is  no  commodity  in  the  Indies  worth  brij9g|ng  to 

Pegu,  except  sometimes  tne  opiupi  of  Cambay,  fuid  if  anj 

one  brins  money  he  is  sure  to  lose  by  it.    The  only  mereban* 

dise  for  this  market  is  the  fine  painted  calicos  of  San  Tliom^ 

of  that  kind  which,  on  being  washed,  becomes  more  Umdiy 

in  its  colours.    This  is  so  much  in  request,  that  a  amall  bale 

of  it  will  sell  for  1000  or  evep  20Q0  ducats,     Also  from  San 

Thome  they  send  great  store  of  cotton  yarn,  <2yed  red  by 

meians  of  a  root  called  saiUf  which  colomr  never  wa^h^s  out» 

Eveiy  year  there  goes  a  great  ship  from  San  ThiHue  to  Pern 

laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  these  commodities.     If  tmt 

ship  depart  from  San  Thome  by  the  6th  of  September,  tho 

voyage  is  sure  to  be  prosperous  i  but  if  they  deioy  mailing  ti}| 

the  12th,  it  is  a  great  chanee  if  ibey  are. not  mrped  to  r^ 

turn ;  for  in  these  parts  the  winds  blow  firmly  for  certain 

times,  so  as  to  sail  for  Pegu  with  the  wind  astern  $  and  if 

they  arrive  not  and  get  to  anchor  before  the  wind  change^ 

they  must  perforce  return  back  again,  as  the  wind  blows 

three  or  four  months  with  great  force  always  one  way.     If 

tbey  once  get  to  anchor  on  the  coaat,  they  may  save  their 

voyage  with  g^eat  labour.    There  also  goes  a  large  ship  from 

Beu^  every  year,  laden  with  all  kinds  of  fine  cotton  dotbp 

and  which  usually  arrives  in  the  river  of  P^u  when  the  ship 

of  San  Thome  is  about  to  depart.    The  hanx>ar  which  these 
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two  sliips  CO  to  is  caUed  Cosmin.  From  Malacca  there  go  every 
year  to  Martaban,  which  is  a  port  of  Pegu,  many  shipsy 
both  large  and  small,  with  pepper,  sandal-wood,  porcelain 
of  China,  camphor,  bruneo  %  and  other  commodities.  The 
ships  that  come  from  the  Red  Sea  frequent  the  ports  of  Pegu 
an  Ciriam,  bringing  woollen  cloths,  scarlets,  velvets,  opi- 
um, and  chequins,  by  which  last  they  incur  loss,  yet  they 
necessarily  bring  them  wherewith  to  make  their  purchases, 
and  they  afterwards  make  great  profit  of  the  commodities 
which  they  take  back  with  them  from  Pegu.  Likewise  the 
ships  of  the  king  of  Acheen  bring  pepper  to  the  same  ports. 
From  San  Thome  or  Bengal,  out  of  tfie  sea  of  Bara  f  to 
Pegu,  the  voyage  is  SOO  miles,  and  they  go  up  the  river 
with  the  tide  of  flood  in  four  days  to  the  city  of  Cosmin^ 
where  they  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  thither  the  customers 
of  Pegu  come  and  take  notes  of  all  the  goods  of  every  one, 
and  of  their  several  marks ;  after  which  they  transport  the 
goods  to  Pegu  to  the  royal  warehouses,  where  the  customs 
of  all  the  goods  are  taken.  When  the  customers  have  taken 
charge  of  the  goods,  and  laden  them  in  barks  for  conveyance 
to  Pegu,  the  governor  of  the  city  gives  licences  to  the  mer- 
chants to  accompany  their  goods,  when  three  or  four  of  them 
club  together  to  hire  a  bark  for  their  passage  to  Pegu. 
Should  any  one  attempt  to  give  in  a  wrong  note  or  entry  of 
bis  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  any  custom,  he  is  ut- 
terly undone,  as  the  king  considers  it  a  most  unpardonable 
offence  to  attempt  depriving  him  of  any  part  of  his  customs, 
and  for  this  reason  the  goods  are  all  most  scrupulously  search^ 
ed  and  examined  three  several  times.  This  search  is  parti- 
cularly rigid  in  r^ard  to  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  small  bulk  and  great  value,  as  all  things  in  Pegu 
that  are  not  of  its  own  productions  pay  custom  both  in  or 
out.  But  rubies,  sapphires,  and  spinels,  being  productions 
of  the  countiy,  pay  no  duties.  As  formerly  mentioned  re- 
specting other  parts  of  India,  all  merchants  going  to  Pegu 
or  other  places,  must  cany  with  them  all  sorts  of  household 
furniture  of  which  they  may  be  in  need,  as  there  are  no  inns 
or  lodgin^houses  in  which  tliey  can  be  accommodated,  but 
every  man  must  hire  a  house  whoi  he  comes  to  a  city,  for  a 
month  or  a  year,  according  to  the  time  he  means  to  remain. 
In  Pegu  it  is  cubtcmary  to  hire  a  house  for  six  months. 

From 
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From  Cosmin  to  Pegu  they  go  up  the  river  with  the  flood 
in  six  hours  ^ ;  but  if  the  tide  of  ebb  begin  it  is  necessary  to 
fiisten  the  bark  to  the  river  side,  and  to  reipain  there  till  the 
next  flood.  This  is  a  commodious  and  pleasant  passage,  as 
there  are  many  large  viDages  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ^hich 
might  even  be  called  cities^and  in  which  poultry,  eggs, pigeons^ 
milk,  rice,  and  other  things  may  be  iiad  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  The  country  is  all  level  and  fertile,  and  in  eight  days 
we  get  up  to  Macceo  which  is  twelve  miles  from  Pegu^  and  the 
goods  are  there  landed  from  the  barks,  being  carried  thence 
to  Pegu  in  carts  or  wains  drawn  by  oxen.  The  merchants 
are  conveyed  from  Macceo  to  Pegu  in  close  palanquins,  cal*^ 
led  delings  or  dooltesy  in  each  of  which  one  man  is  well  ac- 
commodated, having  cushions  to  rest  upon,  and  a  secure 
covering  from  the  siin  or  rain,  so  that  he  may  sleep  if  he  wdl* 
His  four  Jalchines  or  bearers  carry  him  along  at  a' great  rate, 
running  all  the  way,  changing  at  intervals,  two  and  two  at  a 
time.-  The  freight  and  customs  at  Pegu  may  amount  to  20, 
22,  or  23  per  centum,  according  as  there  may  be  more  or  lesar 
stolen  of  the  goods  on  paying  the  customs.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  for  one  to  be  very  watchful  and  to  have  many  friends; 
for  when  the  goods  are  examined  for  the  customs  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  king,  many  of  the  Pegu  gentlemen  go  in  accompa- 
nied  by  their  slaves,  and  these  gentlemen  are  not  ashamed 
when  their  slaves  rob  strangers,  whether  of  cloth  or  any  other 
thing,  and  only  laugh  at  it  when  detected;  and  though  the 
merchants  assist  each  other  to  watch  the  safety  of  their  goods, 
they  cannot  look  so  narrowly  but  some  will  steal  more  or  less 
according  to  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  goods.  Even  if  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  being  robbed  by  the  slaves,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  prevent  pilfering  by  the  officers  of  the  customs; 
for  as  they  take  the  customs  in  kind,  they  oftentimes  take  the 
best,  and  do  not  rate  each  sort  as  they  ought  separately,  so 
that  the  merchant  is  often  made  to  pay  much  more  than 
he  ought.  After  undergoing  this  search  and  deduction  of 
the  customs,  the  merchant  causes  his  goods  to  be  carried 
home  to  his  house,  where  he  niay  do  with  them  what  l^e 
pleases. 

In 

2  From  subsequent  circumstances  the  text  is  obviously  here  incorrect* 
and  ought  to  have  b^en  translated^  that  the  flood  tides  run  six  hours  s  as  ft 
vrii  be  afterwards  seen  that  the  voyage  to  a  place  13  mileiS  short  of  F^gQ, 
requires  eight  days  of  these  tide  trips  of  six. 
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In  Pega  there  are  eight  brokers  lic^oced  by  the  kin^  nam- 
ed tareshCf  who  are  bound  to  sell  all  the  merchandise  which 
comes  there  at  the  current  prices  $  and  if  the  merchants  are 
willing  to  sell  their  goods  at  these  rates  they  seQ  them  out  of 
handf  the  brokers  having /«;a;^ri:^n/tim  for  their  trouble,  and 
for  which  they  are  bound  to  make  good  all  debts  incurred  for 
the  goods  sold  by  them,  and  often  the  merchant  does  not  know 
to  wnom  his  goods  are  sold.  The  merchants  may  indeed  sell 
their  own  goods  if  they  will  $  but  in  that  case  the  broker  is 
equally  intided  to  his  two  per  centum,  and  the  merchant  must 
run  his  own  risk  of  recovering  bis  money.  This  however 
seldom  happens,  as  the  wife,  children,  and  slaves  of  the  debtor 
are  all  liable  in  payment.  When  the  agreed  time  of  payment 
arrive^  if  the  debt  is  not  cleared,  the  creditor  may  seize  the 
person  of  the  debtor  and  carry  him  home  to  bis  house,  and  if 
not  immediately  satisfied,  he  may  take  the  wife,  children,  and 
slaves  of  the  oebtor  and  sell  them.  The  current  money, 
throiigh  all  Pegu  is  made  of  ganza^  which  is  a  cmnposition  of 
copper  and  lead,  and  which  every  one  may  stamp,  at  his  plea- 
sure^  as  they  pate  by  weight  $  yet  are  they  sometimes  falsi- 
fied by  putting  in  too  much  lead,  oa  which  occasions  no  one 
will  receive  them  in  payment.  As  there  is  no  other  money 
current,  you  may  purchase  gold,  silver,  rubies,  musk,  and  aU 
other  things  with  this  money.  Gold  and  silver^  like  other 
commodities,  vary  in  their  price,  being  sometimes  dieaper 
and  sometimes  dearer.  This  ganza  money  is  reckoned  by  byzas^ 
each  byza  being  100  ganzas,  and  is  worth  about  half  a  ducat 
of  our  money,  more  or  less  according  as  gold  is  cheap  or 
dear. 

When  any  one  goes  to  Pegu  to  buy  jewels,  he  will  do  well 
to  remain  there  a  whole  year  $  for  if  he  would  return  by  the 
same  ship,  he  can  do  very  little  to  purpose  in  so  short  a  time. 
Those  who  come  from  San  Thome  usually  have  their  goods 
customed  about  Christmas,  after  which  they  must  sell  their 
goods,  giving  credit  for  a  month  or  two,  and  the  ships  depart 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  The  meiicfaants  of  San  Thome 
generally  taxe  payment  for  their  goods  in  gold  and  silver , 
which  are  always  plentiful  in  Pegu.  Eijght  or  ten  d^s  before 
their  departure  they  are  satisfied  for  their  goods.  They  may 
indeed  have  rubies  in  payment,  but  they  make  no  account  of 
them.  Such  as  pn^se  to  winter  in  the  country  ouglit  to  sti- 
pulate in  sdling  their  goods  for  payment  in  two  or  three 
teontbs,  and  that  they  are  to  be  paid  in  so  many  ganzas,  not . 

♦  5  in 
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in  gold  or  silver,  as  every  thing  is  most  advantageously  bought 
and  sold  by  means  of  this  ganza  mon^.  It  is  needful  to  spe« 
cify  very  precisely  both  the  time  of  payment,  and  in  what 
weight  of  ganzas  they  are  to  be  paid,  as  an  inexperienced 
person  may  be  much  imposed  upon  both  in  the  weight  and 
and  fineness  of  the  ganza  moneys  for  the  weight  rises  and 
i^s  greatly  from  place  to  place,  and  he  may  be  likewise  de- 
joeived  by  false  ganzas  or  too  much  alloyed  with  lead.  For 
this  reason,  when  any  one  is  to  receive  payment  he  ought  to 
have  along  with  him  a  public  weigher  of  money,  engaged  a 
day  or  two  before  he  commences  that  business,  whom  he  pays 
two  byzas  a-month,  for  which  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all 
your  money  and  to  maintain  it  good,  as  he  receives  it  and 
seals  the  bags  with  his  own  seal,  and  when  he  has  collected 
any  considerable  sum  he  causes  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  it  belongs.  This  money  is  very  weighty,  as 
forty  byzas  make  a  porters  burden.  As  in  receiving,  so  in 
paying  money,  a  public  weigher  of  money  must  be  employed. 
The  merchandises  exported  from  Pegu  are  gold,  silver,  rubles, 
sapphires,  spinels,  greatquan  titles  of  benzoin,  long-pepper,  lead, 
lac,  rice,  wine^  and  some  sugar.  There  might  be  larg^e  quan- 
tities of  sugar  made  in  Pegu,  as  they  have  great  abundance  of 
sugar-canes,  but  they  are  given  as  food  to  the  elephants,  and 
the  pec^le  consume  large  quantities  of  them  in  their  diet. 
They  likewise  spend  many  or  these  sugar-canes  ^  in  construct- 
ing nouses  and«tents  for  their  idols,  which  they  call  varely  and 
we  name  pagodas.  There  are  many  of  these  idol  houses, 
both  large  and  small,  which  are  ordinarily  constructed  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  like  little  hills,  sugar-loaves  or  bells,  some 
of  them  being  as  high  as  ^n  ordinary  steeple.  They  are  very 
large  at  the  bottom,  some  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  com- 
pass. The  inside  of  these  temples  are  all  built  of  bricks  laid 
in  clay  mortar  instead  of  lime,  and  filled  up  with  earth,  with- 
out any  form  or  comeliness  from  top  to  bottom ;  afterwards 
they  are  covered  with  a  frame  of  canes  plastered  all  over  with 
lime  to  preserve  them  from  the  great  rains  which  fall  in  this 
country.  Also  about  these  varely  or  idol-houses  they  consume 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  leaf  gold,  as  all  their  roofs  are  gilded 
over,  and  sometimes  the  entire  structure  is  covered  from  top 
to  bottom ;  and  as  they  require  to  be  newly  gilded  every  ten 

years, 

3  This  ii  certainly  an  error,  and  Cetar  Frederick  has  mistaken  the  bam« 
boo  cane  vscd  in  su.di  erections  for  the.  eugar*cane.— £ 
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years,  a  prodigious  qnantity  of  gold  is  wasted  on  this  vanity^ 
which  occasions  gold  to  be  vastly  dearer  in  Pegu  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  in  buyina  jeweb  or  pre- 
<nous  stones  in  Pegu,  he  who  has  no  knowledge  or  expe* 
rience  is  sure  to  get  as  good  and  as  cheap  articles  as  the  most 
experienced  in  the  trade.     There  are  four  men  at  Pegu  called 
tareghe  or  jewel-brokers,  who  have  all  the  jewels  or  rubies  in 
their  hands ;  and  when  any  person  wants  to  make  a  purchase 
he  goes  to  one  of  these  brokers,  and  tells  him  that  he  wants 
to  lay  out  so  much  money  on  rubies  5  for  these  brokers  have 
such  prodigious  quantities  always  on  hand,  that  they  know 
not  what  to  do  with  them,  and  therefore  sell  them  at  a  very 
low  price.     Then  the  broker  carries  the  merchant  along  with 
him  to  one  of  their  shops,  where  he  may  have  what  jewels  he 
wants  according  to  the  sum  of  money  ne  is  disposed  to  lay 
out.     According  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  when  the  merchant 
has  bargained  for  a  quantity  of  jewels,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  their  value,  he  is  allowed  to  carry  them  home  to 
his  house,  where  he  may  consider  them  for  two  or  three  days  j 
and  if  he  have  not  himself  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience 
in  such  things,  he  may  always  find  other  merchants  who  are 
experienced,  with  whom  he  may  confer  and  take  counsel,  as 
he  is  at  liberty  to  shew  them  to  any  perton  he  pleases ;  and  if 
he  find  that  he  has  not  laid  out  nis  money  to  advantage,  he 
may  return  them  back  to  the  person  from  whom  he  had  them 
without  loss  or  deduction.     It  is  reckoned  so  great  a  shame  to 
the  tareghe  or  jewel-broker  to  have  his  jewels  returned,  that 
he  would  rather  have  a  blow  on  the  face  than  have  it  believed 
that  he  had  sold  his  jewels  too  dear  and  have  them  Returned 
on  his  hands ;  for  which  reason  they  are  sure  to  give  good 
bargains,  especially  to  those  who  have  n<>  experience,  that  they 
may  not  lose  their  credit.     When  such  merchants  as  are  ex- 
perienced in  jewels  purchase  too  dear  it  is  their  own  fault,  and 
is  not  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  brokers ;  yet  it  is  good  to  have 
knowledge  in  jewels,  as  it  may  sometimes  enable  one  to  pro- 
cure them  at  a  lower  price.     On  the  occasions  of  making 
these  bargains,  as  there  are  generally  many  other  merchants 
present  at  the  bargain,  the  broker  and  the  purchaser  have 
their  hands  under  a  cloth,  and  by  certain  signals,  made  by 
touching  the  fingers  and  nipping  the  different  joints,  they 
know  what  is  bidden,  what  is  asked,  and  what  is  settled, 
without  the  lookers*on  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  al* 

6  though 
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though  the  bargain  may  be  for  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
ducats.  This  is  an  admirable  institution,  as,  if  the  lookers-on 
should  understaud  what  is  going  on,  it  might  occasion  conten- 
tion. 


Section  XIX. 

Voyages  of  the  AtUhor  to  different  parts  of  India. 

When  I  was  at  Pegu  in  August  1569,  having  got  a  consi- 
«[erable  profit  by  my  endeavours,  I  was  desirous  to  return  to 
my  own  country  by  way  of  St  Thome,  but  in  that  case  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  wait  till  next  March  ;  I  was  there- 
fore advised  to  go  by  way  of  Bengal,  for  which  country  there 
was  a  ship  ready  to  sail  to  the  great  harbour  of  Chittagong, 
whence  there  go  small  ships  to  Cochin  in  sufficient  time  to 
arrive  there  before  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese  ships  for 
Lisbon,  in  which  I  was  determined  to  return  to  Europe.  I 
went  accordingly  on  board  the  Bengal  ship ;  but  this  hap* 
pened  to  be  the  year  of  the  Tyffon^  which  will  require 
some  explanation.  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  that  in 
India  they  have,  once  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  such  pro- 
digious storms  and  tempests  as  are  almost  incredible,  except 
to  such  as  have  seen  them,  neither  do  they  know  with  any 
certainty  on  what  years  they  may  be  expected,  but  unfortu- 
nate are  they  who  happen  to  be  at  sea  when  this  tempest  or 
tyffon  takes  place,  as  few  escape  the  dreadful  danger.  In 
this  year  it  was  our  evil  fortune  to  be  at  sea  in  one  of  these 
terrible  storms;  and  well  it  was  for  us  that  our  ship  was  new- 
ly aoer^plankedy  and  had  no  loading  save  victuals  and  ballast, 
with  some  gold  and  silver  for  Bengal,  as  no  other  merchan- 
dise is  carried  to  Bengal  from  Pegu.  The  tyfibn  accordingly 
assailed  us  and  lasted  three  days,  carrying  away  our  sails, 
yards,  and  rudder ;  and  as  the  ship  laboured  excessively,  we. 
we  cut  away  our  mast,  yet  she  continued  to  labour  more  hea- 
vily than  before,  so  that  the  sea  broke  over  her  every  moment, 
and  almost  filled  her  with  water.  For  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights,  sixty  men  who  were  on  board  did  no- 
thing else  than  bale  out  the  water  continually,  twenty  at  one 
place,  twenty  in  another,  and  twenty  at  a  third  place  \  yet 
during  all  this  storm  so  good  was  the  hull  of  our  ship  that  she 
tiook  not  in  a  single  drop  of  water  at  her  sides  or  bottom,  all 

comnig 
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coming  ifi  at  the  hatches.  Thus  driving  about  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  we  were  during  the  darkness  of  the 
third  night  at  about  four  o'clock  after  sun^^set  cast  upon  a  shoaL 
When  day  appeared  next  morning  we  could  see  no  land  on 
any  side  of  us,  so  that  we  knew  not  where  we  were.  It  pleas- 
ed the  divine  goodness  thdt  a  great  wave  of  the  sea  came  and 
floated  us  off  mm  the  shoal  into  deep  water,  upon  which  we 
all  felt  as  men  reprieved  from  immediate  death,  as  the  sea  was 
calm  and  the  water  smooth.  Casting  the  lead  we  found 
twebre  fathoms  water,  and  bye  and  bye  we  had  only  six  fa- 
thoms, when  we  let  go  a  small  anchor  which  still  hung  at  the 
8tern»  all  the  others  naving  been  lost  during  the  storm.  Our 
anchor  parted  next  night,  and  our  ship  again  grounded,  when 
we  shored  her  np  the  best  we  could,  to  prevent  her  from  over- 
•ettins  at  the  side  of  ebb. 

When  it  was  day,  we  found  our  ship  high  and  dry  on  a 
sand-bank,  a  full  mile  from  the  sea.  When  the  tiiffbn  en* 
tirely  ceased,  we  discovered  an  island  not  far  from  us,  to 
which  we  walked  on  the  sand,  that  we  might  learn  where  we 
were.  We  found  it  inhabited,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most 
fertile  island  I  had  ever  seen.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  channel  or  water-course,  which  is  full  at  high  tides.  With 
much  ado  we  brought  our  ship  into  that  channel ;  and  when 
^e  people  of  the  island  saw  our  ship,  and  that  we  were  com* 
itig  to  land,  they  immediately  erected  a  bazar  or  market-place 
with  shops  right  over^against  the  ship,  to  which  they  brought 
every  kind  of  provisions  for  our  supply,  and  sold  them  at 
wonderfully  reasonable  rates.'  I  bought  many  salted  kine  as 
provision  for  the  ship  at  half  a  larine  each,  being  all  excel* 
lent  meat  and  very  fat,  and  four  wild  hogs  read^  dressed  for 
a  larine.  The  larine  is  worth  about  twelve  shilhngs  and  six* 
pence.  Good  fat  hens  were  bought  for  a  Ijyza  each,  which 
does  not  exceed  a  penny  $  and  yet  some  of  our  people  said 
that  we  were  imposed  upon,  as  we  ought  to  have  got  every 
thing  for  half  the  money.  We  got  excellent  rice  at  an  ex* 
cessiveiy  low  price,  and  indeed  every  article  of  fOod  was  at 
this  place,  in  the  most- wonderful  abundance.  The  name  of 
this  island  is  Sondiva  or  Sundeep,  nnd  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal,  being  120  miles  from  Chittagong,  to  which 
place  we  were  bound.  The  people  are  Moors  or  Mahome* 
tans,  and  the  king  or  chief  was  a  very  good'  kind  of  man  for 
a  Mahometan  ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  tyrant  like  others,  he 
Aight  have  robbed  i^  of  all  w^  had,  as  the  Portuguese  cap* 

tain 
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tain  at  Chittagong  was  in  arms  against  the  native  chief  of 
that  place,  and  every  day  there  v/ere  some  persons  slain. 
On  receivhig  this  inteUigence,  we  were  in  no  small  fear  for 
our  safety,  keeping  good  watch  and  ward  every  night,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  sea ;  but  the  governor  of  the 
town  gave  us  assurance  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  al- 
though the  Portuguese  had  slain  the  governor  or  chief  at 
Chittagong,  we  were  not  to  blame,  and  indeed  he  every  day 
did  us  every  service  and  civility  in  his  power,  whidi  we  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  considering  that  the  people  of  Sundeep 
and  those  of  Chittagong  were  subjects  of  the  same  sove« 
rei^. 

Departing  from  Sundeep  we  came  to  Chittagong,  by 
which  time  a  peace  or  truce  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Portnguese  and  the  chie&  of  the  city,  under  condition 
that  the  Portuguese  captain  should  depart  with  his  ship  with- 
out any  lading.  At  this  time  there  were  18  Portuguese  ships 
of  different  sizes  at  that  port,  and  the  captain  being  a  gen* 
tleman  and  a  brave  man,  was  contented  to  depart  in  this 
iAanner»  to  his  material  injury,  rather  than  hinder  so  many 
of  his  friends  and  countrymen  who  were  there,  and  likewise 
because  the  season  for  going  to  Western  India  was  now  past* 
During  the  night  before  his  departure,  every  ship  that  wai 
in  the  port,  and  had  any  part  of  their  lading  on  board,  trans- 
shipped it  to  this  captain  to  help  to  lessen  nis  loss  and  bear 
his  charges,  in  reward  for  his  courteous  behaviour  on  this 
occasion.  At  this  time  there  came  a  messenger  from  the 
king  of  Rachzm  or  Aracan  to  this  Portuguese  captain,  saying 
that  his  master  had  heard  tidings  of  his  great  valour  ana 
prowess,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  his  ship  to  the  port  of 
Aracan  where  he  would  be  weU  received.  The  captain  went 
thither  accordingly,  and  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with 
his  reception* 

The  kingdom  of  Aracan  is  in  the  mid-way  between  Bengal 
and  Pegu,  and  the  kine  of  Pegu  is  continually  devising  means 
of  reducing  the  king  of  Aracan  under  subjection,  which  hi- 
therto he  has  not  been  able  to  effect,  as  he  has  no  maritime 
force,  whereas  the  king  of  Aracan  can  arm  two  hundred  gal- 
leys or  foists;  besides  which  he  has  the  command  of  certain 
sluices  or  flood-gates  in  his  country,  by  which  he  can  drown 
a  great  part  of  his  country  when  he  thinks  proper,  when  at 
any  time  the  king  of  Pegu  endeavours  to  invade  his  domi- 
nions. 
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nionsy  by  which  he  cuts  off  the  way  by  which  alone  the  king 
of  Pegu  can  have  access. 

From  the  creat  port  of  Chittagong  they  export  for  India 
great  quantities  of  rice,  large  assortments  of  cotton  cloth  of 
all  sorts,  with  sugar,  corn,  money,  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise.  In  consequence  of  the  war  in  Chittagong, 
the  Portuguese  ships  were  so  long  detained  there,  that  they 
were  unable  to  arrive  at  Cochin  at  the  usual  time ;  for  which 
reason  the  fleet  from  Cochin  was  departed  for  Portugal  before 
their  arrival.  Being  in  one  of  the  smaller  ships,  which  was 
somewhat  in  advance  of  our  fleet  from  Chittagong,  I  came  in 
sight  of  Cochin  just  as  the  very  last  of  the  homeward*bound 
fleet  was  under  saiL  This  gave  me  much  dissatisfaction,  as 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  going  to  Portugal  for  a 
whole  year;  wherefore,  on  my  arrival  at  Cochin,  Iwas  ful-* 
ly  determined  to  go  for  Venice  by  way  of  Ormuz.  At  that 
time  Goa  was  besieged  by  the  troops  oi  Dialcan  [Adel-khan,3 
but  the  citizens  made  light  of  this  attack,  as  they  believed  it 
would  not  continue  long.  In  the  prosecution  of  my  design, 
I  embarked  at  Cochin  in  a  galley  bound  for  Goa  $  but  on 
my  arrival  there  the  viceroy  would  not  permit  any  Portu* 
guese  ship  to  soil  for  Ormuz  on  account  of  the  war  then  sub- 
sisting, so  that  I  was  constrained  to  remain  there. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Goa  I  fell  into  a  severe  sickness, 
which  held  me  four  months ;  and  as  my  physic  and  diet  in 
that  time  cost  me  SOO  ducats,  I  was  under  the  necessity  to 
sell  some  part  of  my  rubies,  for  which  I  only  got  500  ducats^ 
though  well  worth  1000.  When  I  began  to  recover  my 
healtn  and  strength,  very  little  of  my  money  remained,  eve- 
ry thing  was  so  scarce  and  dear.  Every  chicken,  and  these 
*  not  good,  cost  me  seven  or  eight  livres,  or  from  six  shillings 
to  SIX  and  eightpence,  and  all  other  things  in  proportion; 
besides  which  the  apothecaries,  with  their  medicines,  were  a 
heavy  charge  upon  me.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  siege 
of  Goa  was  raised,  and  as  Jewels  rose  materially  in  their 
price,  I  began  to  work  ^ ;  and  as  before  I  had  only  sold  a 
small  quantity  of  inferior  rubies  to  serve  my  necessities,  I 
now  determined  to  sell  all  the  jewels  I  had,  and  to  make  an- 
other voyage  to  Pegu ;  and  as  opium  was  in  great  request  at 
Pegu  when  I  was  there  biefore,  I  went  from  Goa  to  Cambay, 

where 

6  From  this  expression  it  may  be  inferred^  that  besides  his  mercaotile 
tpeculatioaa  in  jewels,  Cesar  Frederick  was  a  Upidary«<— £• 
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where  I  laid  out  2100  ducats  in  the  purchase  of  60  parcels  of 
opium,  the  ducat  being  worth  4s.  2d.  I  likewise  bought 
three  bales  of  cotton  cloth,  which  cost  me  800  ducats,  that 
commodity  selling  well  in  Pegu*  When  I  had  bought  these 
things,  I  understood  the  viceroy  had  issued  orders  that  the 
custom  on  opium  should  be  paid  at  Goa,  after  which  it  might 
be  carried  anywhere  else.  I  shipped  therefore  my  three 
bales  of  cotton  cloth  at  Chaul,  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Co- 
chiui  and  went  myself  to  Goa  to  pay  the  duty  for  my  o- 
pium. 

From  Goa  I  went  to  Cochin,  in  a  ship  that  was  bound 
lor  Pegu,  and  intended  to  winter  at  San  Thome ;  but  on  my 
arrival  at  Cochin  I  learnt  that  the  .ship  with  my  three  bales- 
of  cotton  cloth  was  cast  away,  so  that  I  lost  my  800  sera- 
phins  or  ducats.     On  our  voyage  from  Cochin  to  San  Tho^ 
me,  while  endeavouring  to  weather  the  south  point  of  Cey- 
lon, which  lies  far  out  to  sea,  the  pilot  was  out  in  his  rec- 
koning, and  laying-to  in  the  night,  thinking  that  he  had  pas- 
sed hard  by  the  Cape  of  Ceylon ;  when  morning  came  we 
were  far  within  the  Cape,  and  fallen  to  leeward,  by  which  it 
became  now  impossible  to  weather  the  island,  as  the  wind 
was  strong  and  contrary.     Thus  we  lost  our  voyage  for  the 
season,  and  we  were  constrained  to  go  to  Manaar  to  winter 
there,  the  ship  having  lost  all  her  masts,  and  being  saved 
from  entire  wreck  with  great  difficulty.     Besides  the  delay 
and  disappointment  to  the  passengers,  this  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  he  was  under  tiie  necessity  of 
hiring  another  vessel  at  San  Thome  at  a  heavy  charge,  to 
carry  us  and  our  goods  to  Pegu.     My  companions  and  I, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  merchants,  hired  a  bark  at  Manaar 
to  carry  us  to  San  Thome,  where  I  received  intelligence  by 
way  of  Bengal,  that  opium  was  very  scarce  and  dear  in  Pe- 
gu s  and  as  there  was  no  other  opium  but  mine  then  at  San 
Thome,  for  the  Pegu  market,  all  the  merchants  considered 
me  as  a  very  fortunate  man,  as  I  would  make  great  profit, 
which  indeed  I  certainly  should  have  done,  if  my  adverse 
fortune  had  not  thwarted  my  well-grounded  expectations,  in 
the  following  manner :  A  large  ship  from  Cambaya,  bound 
for -45S2  [Acheen  ?]  with  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  and  to 
lade  pepper  in  return,  being  forced  to  lay-to  in  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  was  obliged  to  go  roomer  '^  ibr 

80O 

7  The  meaning  of  this  ancient  nautical  term  il  here  clearly  eaqprcisedi  u 
drifting  to  leeward  whjle  laying-to.-«-£. 
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SCO  miles,  by  which  means  it  went  to  Pegu,  and  arrived 
there  one  day  before  me.  Oinng  to  this  circumstance,  o« 
pium,  which  had  been  very  dear  in  Pegu,  feU  to  a  very  low 
price,  the  quantity  which  had  sold  before  for  50  bizze  having 
fallen  to  24-,  so  large  was  the  quantity  brought  by  this  ship- 
Owing  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  I  was  forced  to  re* 
mun  two  years  in  Pegu,  otherwise  I  must  have  given  aWay 
my  opium  for  much  less  than  it  cost  me,  and  even  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  only  made  1000  ducats  by  what  had  cost  me 
2100  in  Cambaya* 

After  this  I  went  from  Pegu  to  the  Indies  ^  and  Ormuz, 
with  a  quantity  of  lac.  From  Ormuz  I  returned  to  Chaul, 
and  thence  to  Cochin,  from  which  place  I  went  again  to  Pe- 
gu* Once  more  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  becoming  rich,  as 
on  this  voyage  I  only  took  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  while  I 
might  have  sold  a  large  quantity  to  great  advantage,  being 
afraid  of  meeting  a  similar  disappointment  with  that  which 
happened  to  me  before.  Being  now  again  resolved  to  re* 
turn  into  my  native  country,  I  went  from  P^u  to  CochiUj^ 
where  I  wintered,  and  then  sailed  for  Ormuz, 


Section  XX. 
Some  Account  of  the  Commodities  of  India* 

Before  concluding  this  relation  of  my  peregrinations,  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  give  some  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  India. 

In  all  parts  of  India,  both  of  the  western  and  eastern  re- 
gions, there  is  pepper  and  ginger,  and  in  some  parts  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pepper  is  found  wild  in  the  woods,  where 
It  grows  without  any  care  or  cultivation,  except  the  trouble 
of  gathering  it  when  ripe.  The  tree  on  which  die  pepper 
grows  is  not  unlike  our  ivy,  and  runs  in  the  same  manner  up 
to  the  top  of  such  trees  as  grow  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  if 
it  were  not  to  get  hold  of  some  tree  it  would  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  and  perish.  Its  flower  and  berry  in  aU  things  re- 
semble the  ivy,   and  its  berries  or  grains  are  the  pepper^ 

which 

•  Hq«,  and  in  vaiiout  other  parts  of  these  early  voyages,  India  and  the 
Indies  seem  confined  to  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula^  as  it  is  called^ 
or  the  Malabar  coast.'^'E* 
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which  are  green  wbeti  gathered^  btitl^  drying  in  the  snixk 
they  become  black.  Ginger  requires  cultivation,  and  its  seed« 
are  sown  on  land  previously  tilled.  The  herb  resembles  that 
called  panizzo^  and  the  root  hi  the  spice  we  call  ginger.  Cloves 
all  come  from  the  Moluccas,  where  they  grow  in  two  small 
islands,  Ternate  and  Tidore,  on  a  tree  re^mbling  the  laureL 
Nutmegs  and  mace  come  from  the  island  of  Banda,  where 
tliey  grow  together  on  one  tree,  which  resembles  our  wklnut 
tree,  but  not  so  large.  Long  pepper  grows  in  Bengal,  Pegu^ 
and  Java. 

All  the  good  sandal-wood  comes  from  the  island  of  Timor. 
Camphor,  being  compounded,  or  having  to  undergo  a  prepa* 
ration,  cbmes  all  from  China*  That  which  grows  in  canes  ' 
comes  from  Borneo,  and  I  think  none  of  that  kind  is  brought 
to  Europe,  as  they  consume  large  quantities  of  it  in  India« 
and  it  is  there  very  dear.  Good  aloes  wood  comes  from  Co-» 
chin-China;  and  benjamin  from  the  kingdoms  of  jissi^ 
Acheen  ?  and  Siam.  Musk  is  brought  from  Tartary,  where 
it  is  made,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  the  following  manner* 
There  is  in  Tartary  a  beast  as  large  and  fierce  as  a  woli^ 
which  they  catch  alive,  and  beat  to  death  with  small  staves^ 
that  his  blood  may  spread  through  his  whole  body*  Thia 
they  th^i  cut  in  pieces,  taking  out  all  the  bones,  and  having 
pounded  the  flesh  and  blood  very  fine  in  a  morUir,  they  dry 
It  and  put  it  into  purses  made  of  the  skio,  and  these  purses 
with  their  contents  are  tlie  cods  of  musk  ^, 
.  I  know  not  whereof  amber  is  made  ^,  and  tliere  are  divers 
opinions  respecting  it ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  is 
cast  out  from  the  sea,  and  is  found  on  the  shores  and  banks 
left  dry  by  the  recess  of  the  tides.  Rubies,  sapphires,  and 
spinelLs  are  got  in  Pegu.     Diamonds  come  from  di&rei^ 

places^ 

1  Tlxis  is  an  error^  as  camphor  is  a  specks  of  essential  oil,  grossly  sub* 
limed  at  first  from  a  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  and  afterwards  purified  by  far- 
ther processes.— E, 

2  The  whole  of  this  story  is  a  gross  fabrication  Imposed  by  ignorance  on 
credulity-  The  cods  of  musk  are  natural  bags  or  emunctories,  found  near 
the  genitals  on  the  males  of  an  animal  named  Mtuchus  Mo^ckifmu^  or  Thi- 
bet Musk.  It  is  found  through  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  excc{>t  its  most 
northern  parts,  but  the  best  musk  comes  from  Thibet.— £. 

**  The  Jewes  doe  counterfeit  and  take  out  the  halfe  of  the  goode  muske^ 
beating  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  flesh  of  an  asse,  and  put  this  mix- 
ture in  the  bag  or  purse,  which  they  sell  for  true  rouske.'- — HtukbttfU 

3  Ambergris  is  probably  meant  in  the  text  under  the  name  of  Amber,  at 
the  former  came  formerly  from  India,  while  the  latter  is  principally  found  ia 
tbe  maritime  parts  of  Fkiitsia.—£. 
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phces,  and  I  know  but  three  kinds  of  them.  The  kind  which 
is  called  Chiappe  conies  from  Bezeneger,  Bijanagur  ?  Those 
that  are  naturally  pointed  come  from  the  land  of  Delly  and 
the  island  of  Java,  but  those  of  Java  are  heavier  than  the 
others.  I  could  never  learn  whence  the  precious  stones  cal- 
led Balassi  are  procured.  Pearls  are  fished  for  in  different 
places,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  substance  called 
Spodium,  which  is  found  concreted  in  certain  canes,  is  pro- 
cured in  Cambaza^  Cambaya  ?  Of  this  concrete  I  found  many 
pieces  in  Pegu,  when  building  myself  a  bouse  there,  as  in  that 
country  they  construct  their  houses  of  canes  woven  together 
like  mats  or  basket-work,  as  formerly  related. 

The  Portuguese  trade  all  the  way  from  Chaul  along  the 
coast  of  India,  and  to  Melinda  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  land  of 
Cairaria,  on  which  coast  are  many  good  ports  belonging  to 
the  Moors.  To  these  the  Portuguese  carry  a  very  low-priced 
cotton  cloth,  and  many  paternosters^  or  beads  made  of  pauI-* 
try  glass,  which  are  manufactured  at  Chaul ;  and  from  thence 
they  carry  back  to  India  many  elephants  teeth,  slaves,  called 
Kafrs  or  Cafiers,  with  some  amber  and  gold.  On  this  coast 
iiie  king  of  Portugal  has  a  castle  at  Mozambique,  which  is  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  of  his  fortresses  in  the  Indies* 
The  captain  or  governor  of  this  castle  has  certain  privileged 
voyages  assigned  to  him,  wliere  only  his  agents  may  trade. 
In  their  dealings  with  the  Kafrs  along  this  coast,  to  which 
they  go  in  small  vessels,  their  purchases  and  sales  are  singur 
larly  conducted  without  any  conversation  or  words  on  either 
side.  While  sailing  along  the  coast,  the  Portuguese  stop  in 
many  places,  and  going  on  shore  they  lay  down  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  their  goods,  which  they  leave,  going  back  to  the  ship. 
Then  the  Kair  merchant  comes  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  hav^ 
Vig  estimated  them  in  his  own  way,  he  puts  down  as  much 
gold  as  he  thinks  the  goods  are  worth,  leaving  both  the  gold 
and  the  goods,  and  then  withdraws.  If  on  the  return  ot  the 
Portuguese  trader  he  thinks  the  quantity  of  gold  sufficient,  he 
taketh  it  away  and  goes  back  to  his  ship,  ali^ef  which  the  Kafr 
takes  away  the  goods,  and  the  transaction  is  finished.  But 
if  be  find  the  gokl  still  left,  it  indicates  that  the  Portuguese 
merchant  is  not  contented  with  the  quantity,  and  if  he  thinks 
proper  he  adds  a  little  mpre.  The  Portuguese  must  not» 
l)pwever,  be  too  strict  with  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  af&ont-* 
ed  and  to  give  over  traffic,  being  a  peevish  people.  By  means 
of  this  trade^  the  Portuguese  exchange  their  commodities  for 

gold, 
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gold,  which  they  carry  to  the  castle  of  Mozambique,  standing 
m  an  island  near  the  continental  coast  of  Cairaria)  on  the 
i^ast  of  Ethiopia,  2800  miles  distant  from  India. 


Section  XXI. 

Return  of  the  Avtiior  to  Europe. 

To  return  to  my  voyage.  On  my  arrival  at  Ormur,  I 
fi)und  there  M.  Francis  Berettin  of  Venice,  and  we  freighted 
a  bark  in  conjunction  to  carry  us  te  Bussora,  for  which  we 
paid  70  ducats  \  but  as  other  merchants  went  along  with  us« 
they  eased  our  freight.  We  arrived  safely  at  Bussora,  where 
we  tarried  40  days,  to  provide  a  caravan  of  boats  to  go  up 
the  river  to  Babylon  [Bagdat],  as  it  is  very  unsafe  to  go  thui 
voyage  with  only  two  or  three  barks  together,  because  they 
cannot  proceed  during  the  night,  and  have  to  make  fast  to 
the  sides  of  the  river,  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  vigilant  and 
well  provided  with  weapons,  both  for  personal  safety  and  the 
protection  of  the  goods,  as  there  are  numerous  thieves  who 
lie  in  wait  to  rob  the  merchants :  Wherefore  it  is  customary 
and  proper  always  to  go  in  fleets  of  not  less  than  25  or  3<l 
l^oats,  for  mutual  protection.  In  going  up  the  river  the  voy^ 
age  is  generally  S8  or  40  days,  according  as  the  wind  happens 
to  be  favourable  or  otherwise,  but  we  took  50  days.  We  re* 
mained  four  months  at  Babylon,  until  the  caravan  was  ready 
to  pass  the  desert  to  Aleppo.  In  this  city  six  European  mer- 
chants of  us  consorted  together  to  pass  the  desert,  five  of 
whom  were  Venetians  and  one  a  Portuguese.  The  Venetians 
were  Messer  Florhiasca^BnA  one  of  his  ^Vk^xneii^Messer  Andreic 
de  PolOf  Messer  Francis  Berettin^  and  I.  So  we  bought  horses 
and  mules  for  our  own  use,  which  are  very  cheap  there,  in- 
somuch that  I  bought  a  horse  for  myself  for  eleven  akens^  and 
sold  him  afterward  in  Aleppo  for  SO  ducats.  We  bought 
likewise  a  tent,  which  was  of  very  great  convenience  and  com« 
fort  to  us,  and  we  furnished  ourselves  with  sufficient  provw 
sions,  and  beans  for  the  horses,  to  serve  40  days.  We  had 
also  among  us  33  camels  laden  with  merchandise,  paying  two 
ducats  for  every  camels  load,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  they  fiirnish  11  camels  for  every  10  bargained 
apd  paid  for.    We  likewise  had  with  us  thr^e  men  to  serve 

w 
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us  dorkig  the  joorney,  wkich  are  used  to  go /or  Jive  J)  d- *  « 
maiij  ana  are  bound  to  serv^  for  that  sum  all  the  way  ^ 

Aleppo. 

By  these  precautions  we  made  the  journey  over  the  desert 
without  any  trouble,  as,  whenever  (he  camels  stopt  for  rest, 
our  tent  was  always  the  first  erected.  The  caravan  makes 
but  small  journeys  of  about  20  miles  a-day,  setting  out  every 
morning  two  hours  before  day,  and  stopping  about  two  hours 
after  noon.  We  had  good  fortune  on  our  journey  as  it  rain* 
ed^  so  that  we  were  never  in  want  of  water;  yet  we  always 
Carried  one  camel  load  <^  water  for  our  party  for  whatever 
^ught  happen  in  the  desert,  so  that  we  were  in  no  want  of  any 
thing  whatever  that  this  country  affords.  Among  other  tbinai 
we  had  fresh  mutton  every  day,  as  we  had  many  shepherds 
along  with  us  taking  care  of  the  sheep  we  had  bought  at  Ba« 
bylcm,  each  merchant  having  his  own  marked  wim  a  distin* 
guishing  mark.  We  gave  each  sbephard  a  medin^  which  is 
twopence  of  our  money,  for  keq)ing  and  feeding  our  sheep 
by  the  way,  and  for  killing  them ;  besides  which  the  shep^ 
herds  got  the  heads,  skins,  and  entrails  of  all  the  Aeep  for 
themsdves.  We  six  bought  20  sheep,  and  7  of  diem  remain* 
ed  alive  when  we  came  to  Aleppo^  While  on  our  journey 
tlupougb  the  desert,  we  used  to  lend  flesh  to  each  other^  so  as 
never  to  carry  any  from  station  to  station^  being  repaid  next 
day  by  those  to  whom  we  lent  the  day  before. 

From  Babylon  to  Aleppo  is  40  days  journey,  of  which  36  days 
are  thl'ougb  the  desert  or  wilderness,  in  which  neither  traesp 
liottfies,  nor  inhabitants  are  anywhere  to  be  seen,  being  all  aa 
uniform  extended  plain  c^  dreary  waste,  with  no  object  what- 
ever  to  relieve  the  eye*  On  the  journey,  the  pilots  or  guides 
00  alwi^s  in  front,  followed  by  the  caravan  in  regular  order. 
when  the  guides  stop,  all  the  caravan  does  the  same,  and 
Bnloads  the  camels,  as  the  guides  know  where  welk  are  to  be 
found.  I  have  sa*d  that  the  caravan  takes  36  days  to  travel 
across  the  wilderness;  besides  these,  for  the  two  first  days 
after  leaving  Babylon  we  go  past  inhabited  villages,  till  such 
time  as  we  cross  the  Euphrates ;  and  then  we  have  two  days 
journey  through  among  inhabited  villages  before  reaehmg 
Aleppo.    Along  with  each  caravan  there  is  a  captain,  who 

dispenses 

1  Sach  is  the  maimer  in  which  the  hire  of  these  aervants  is  expressed  la 
Hakluyt.  Perhaps  meaning  500  pence ;  and  as  the  Veaetian  jqI  is  aboot  ;t 
halfpenny^  this  will  amount  to  about  a  guinea^  but  it  does  not  appear  wh&) 
l9ier  this  is  the  sum  for  each  persoo,  or  tor  iJl  three.— £. 
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dispenses  justice  to  all  men,  and  every  night  there  is  A  guard 
appointed  to  keep  watch  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  From 
Aleppo  we  went  to  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  where  M.  FJorinasca, 
M.  Andrea  Polo,  and  I,  with  a  friar  in  company,  hired  a 
bark  to  carry  us  towards  Jerusalem.  We  accordingly  sailed 
from  Tripoli  to  Jaffa,  from  which  place  we  travelledin  a  day 
and  a  half  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  orders  that  the  bark  should 
wait  for  our  return.  We  remained  14?  days  at  Jerusalem  vi- 
siting the  holy  places,  whence  we  returned  to  Jaflfe,  and  thesnoe 
back  to  Tripoli,  and  there  we  embarked  in  a  ship  belonging 
to  Venice,  called  the  Bajazzana  5  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  divine 
goodness^  we  safely  arrived  in  Venice  on  the  5th  of  November 
J581. 

Should  any  one  incline  to  travel  into  those  pwts  of  India 
to  which  I  went,  let  him  not  be  astonished  or  deterred  by  the 
troubles,  intanglements,  and  long  delays  which  I  underwit, 
owing  to  my  poverty.  On  leaving  Venice,  I  had  1200  ducats 
invested  in  merchandise ;  but  while  at  Tripoli  in  my  way  out 
I  fell  sick  in  the  house  of  M.  Regaly  Oratio,  who  sent  away 
my  goods  with  a  small  caravan  to  Aleppo.  This  caravan 
was  robbed,  and  all  my  goods  lost,  except  four  chests  of  glasses, 
which  cost  me  200  ducats.  Even  of  my  glasses  many  were 
broken,  as  the  thieves  had  broken  up  the  boxes  in  hopea  of 
getting  goods  more  suitable  for  their  purpose.  Even  with 
this  small  remaining  stock  I  adventured  to  proceed  for  the 
Indies,  where,  by  exchange  and  re-exchange,  with  much  pa- 
tient diligence,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  at  length  ac* 
quired  a  respectable  stock. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
may  follow  my  example,  bv  what  means  they  may  secure  their 
goods  and  eflfects  to  their  heirs,  in  case  of  their  death.  In  all 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  in  India,  there  is  a 
house  or  establishment  called  the  school  of  the  SarUa  Miseri'* 
cordia  comissaria^  the  govei*nors  of  which,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  fee,  take  a  copy  of  your  testament,  which  you  ought 
always  to  carry  along  with  you  when  travelling  in  the  Indies^ 
There  always  goes  into  the  different  countries  of  the  Gentiles 
and  Mahometans  a  captain  or  consul,  to  administer  Justice  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  Christians  connected  with  them^ 
and  this  captain  has  authority  to  recover  the  goods  of  all  meiv 
chants  who  chance  to  die  on  these  voyages.  Should  any  of 
these  not  have  their  wills  afong  with  them,  or  not  have  tbeni 
registered  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  schools,  these  cap*' 
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twis  are  ^ure  to  oonsame  theif  goods  in  such  a  way  that  little 
or  nothiog  will  remain  for  their  heirs.    There  arc  always  also 
pn  such  vOTages  some  tnerchants  who  are  commissaries  of  the 
Sancia  Muericardia^  who  take  charge  pf  the  goods  of  those 
who  have  registered  their  wills  in  that  office,  and  having  sold 
them,  the  money  is  remitted  to  the  head  office  of  the  Misericor- 
dia  at  Lisbon,  whence  intelligence  is  sent  to  any  part  of  Chris- 
tendom whence  the  deceased  may  have  cpme,so  that  on  the  heirs 
of  such  persons  going  to  Lisboo  with  satisfactory  teslinionials, 
^ey  will  receive  th^  fuU  value  of  what  was  left  by  their  rda- 
tion..    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  when  any  merchant 
bapp^s  to  di^  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  one-third  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him  goes,  by  ancient  law  and  custom,  to  the.  king 
and  his  officers,  but  the  other  two-thirds  are  honourably  re- 
stored to  those  having  authority  to  receive  them.     On  this 
account,  I  have  kuown  many  rich  men  who  dwelt  in  Pegu, 
who  have  desired  to  go  thence  into  their  own  country  in  their 
old  age  to  die  there,  that  th^y  might  save  the  third  of  their 
property  to  tl)eir  heirs,  and  these  have  always  been  allowed 
£reely  to  depart  without  trouble  or  molestation* 
.   In  Pegu,  the  fashion  in  dress  is  uniformly  the  same  for  the 
high  and  Iow»  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  only  difference  being 
In  the  quality  or  fineness  of  the  materials,  which  is  cloth  of 
i^tton.  of  various  qualities.     In  the  first  place,  they  have  an 
inner  (sarment  of  white  cotton  cloth  which  serves  for  a  shirt, 
over  which  they  gird  another  gariQent  of  painted  cotton  cbth 
bf  fourteen  brasm  or  yards,  which  is  bound  or  tucked  up  be« 
tween  the  legs.     On  their  heads  they  wear  a  tuck  or  turban 
of  three  yai*ds  long,  bound  round  the  head  somewhat  like  a 
^itre ;  but  some,  instead  of  thi%  have  a  kind  of  cap  like  a 
bee^hivef.  which  does  not  fall  bek>w  the  bottom  of  the  ear. 
They  are  all  barefooted  |  but  the  noUes  never  walk  a-^dot, 
being  carried  by  men  on  a  seat  of  some  elegance,  having  a 
liat  made  of  leaves  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  suh ;  or  else  they 
tide  on  horseback,  having  their  bare  feet  in  the  stirrups. 
All  women,  of  whatever  degree,  wear,  a  shift  or  smodc  down 
to  the  girdle,  and  from  thence  down  to  their  feet  a  cloth  of 
three  yards  long,  forming  a  kind  of  petticoat  which  is  open 
]p«fore,  and  so  strait  that  at  every  step  they  shew  th^  1^ 
aud  more,  so  that  in  walking  they  have  to  hide  themselves 
lis  it  were  very  imperfectly  with  their  band.     It  is  r^orted 
that  this' was  contrived  by  one  c^  the  queens  of  this  connti^^ 
as  a  means  ctf  winning  the  men  from  certain  unnatural  ipfw> 

,5  1-  tices 
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tioes  to  which  thejr  were  uQbappily  addicted.  The  women  go 
all  barefooted  like  the  men*  and  have  their  arms  loaded  with 
hoops  of  gold  adorned  with  jewels,  and  their  fingers  all  filled 
with  precious  rings.  They  wear  their  long  hajr  rolled  up  and 
fastened  on  the  crown  of  toeir  heads^  quiii  a  doth  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  by  way  of  a  cloa^. 

By  way  of  concluding  this  long  aqpoiint  of  my  peregrina^ 
tions,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  those  parts  of  the  Indies  in  which 
X  have  been  are  very  good  for  a  msa^  who  has  little,  and 
wishes  by  diligent  industry  to  inake  rich ;  providing  always 
that  he  conducts  himself  so  as  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  ho* 
nesty.  Such  persons  will  never  fail  to  receive  assistance  to 
advance  their  fortunes^  But,  for  those  who  are  vicious,  dis* 
honest,  or  indolent,  they  had  better  stay  9t  home ;  fqx  they 
shall  always  remain  poor,  and  die  beggars.. 


End  of  the  Peregrinations  of  Cesar  ^rederich 


CHAPTER  VII. 


EARJ-V  ENGWSH  VOYAGES  TO  OyilJEA,  AND  OTH^B  PARTS  OF 

THE  W^ST  COAST  OF  AFRJC4.. 

INTBODV^rriON, 

On  the  piresait  occasion  we  are  principally  guided  in  our 
selection  by  chronological  order,  owing  to  which  this  Chapr 
ter  may  have  ^n  anomalous  appearance,  as  containing 
the  early  voyages  of  the  English  to  the  Western  or  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Africa,  while  the  title  of  the  Book  to  which  it 
belongs  was  confined  to  the  Piscoveries  and  Conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  other  European  Nations,  in  India ;  yet  the 
arrangement  has  been  formed  on  what  we  have  considered  as 
9ifficieiit  grounds,  more  especially  as  resembling  the  st^s  by 
which  tiif^  rortuguese  were  led  to  their  grand  ducovery  of  the 

route 
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route  by  sea  to  India.  Our  collection  forms  a  periodical 
work|  in  the  conduct  of  which  it  would  be  obviously  imprc^er 
to  tie  ourselves  too  rigidly,  in  these  introductory  discourses, 
to  any  absolute  rules  of  minute  arrangeuientj  which  might 
prevent  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  such  valuable  sources  of 
infbnnation  as  may  occur  in  the  course  of  our  researches* 
We  have  derived  the  principal  materials  of  this  and  the  next 
succeedinffchapter,  from  Hakluyt's  Collection  of  the  Early 
Voyages,  travels,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation^ 
iisin^  the  late  edition  published  at  London  in  18 10,  and  avail-p 
inp:  ourselves  of  the  previous  labours  of  the  Editor  of  Astleya- 
Collection,  published  in  ITiS.  Mr  John  Green,  the  intelli- 
gent editor  of  that  former  collection,  has  combined  the  sub- 
stance of  the  present  and  suceeding  chapters  of  our  work  in 
the  second  book  of  his  first  voliune,  under  the  title  of  Th^ 
First  Voyages  of  the  English  to  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies ; 
and  as  our  present  views  are  almost  solely  confined  to  the  pe^ 
riod  which  he  embraces,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  his 
introduction  to  that  book,  as  containing  a  clear  historical 
view  of  the  subject '.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that„ 
while  we  follow  his  steps,  wc  have  uniformly  had  recourse  to 
the  originals  from  which  he  drew  his  materials ;  and,  for  rea-^. 
sons  formerly  assigned,  wherever  any  difference  may  occur 
between  our  collection  and  that  of  Astley,  we  shall  subjoin 
pur  remarks  and  references,  at  the  place  or  places  to  which 
they  belong. — E. 

**  Although  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  set  on  foot 
discoveries  by  sea,  and  carried  them  on  for  many  years  before 
any  other  European  nation  attempted  to  follow  dieir  exampte  ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  these  voyages  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
Commercial  gain,  the  English  were  ready  to  put  in  for  ashare^ 
The  Portuguese  discovered  Guinea  about  the  year  1471  j 
and  only  ten  years  afterwards  we  find  the  English  making  pre-^ 
parations  to  visit  the  newly  discovered  coast*.  In  the  year 
1481,  John  Tintam  and  William  Fabian  were  busy  in  fitting 
out  a  fleet  for  the  ^oast  of  Guinea  j  but  whether  on  their  own 
account  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  solely  for  the  Duke  of  Medi- 
na  Sidonia  in  Spain,  by  whose  command  they  are  said  to 
have  done  this,  cannot  be  now  determined.     It  is  possible,  aa 

the 

1  Astley's  CoUectioiit  Vol,  I.  p.  1^8^  140. 

«  The  French  pretend  to  have  traded  with  Guinea  from  1364  till  J  413; 
b^i^g  107  years  before  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.— Astl.  !•  138,  a. 
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the  Spaniards  were  excluded  by  the  Papal  grdnt  in  favotir  6f 
the  Portuguese  from  trading  to  the  East  Indies^  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  elude  thisauthority  by  employing  English* 
men  in  that  navigation.  However  this  may  have  been,  Joam 
or  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  sent  two  persons  on  an  embassy 
to  Edward  king  of  England,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  of 
friendship  between  the  crowns^  and  to  move  him  to  hinder! 
that  fleet  from  putting  to  sea.  The  Portuguese  ambassadors 
had  orders  to  acquaint  the  king  of  England  with  the  title 
which  the  king  of  Portugal  derived  from  the  Pope,  to  the  ex-* 
elusive  sovereignty  and  navigation  of  Guinea,  and  to  demand 
that  Edward  should  prohibit  his  subjects  from  sending  any 
ships  to  that  country.  This  was  accordingly  done^  and  the 
purposes  of  that  intended  voyage  were  frustrated.  This  is  an 
authentic  testimony  of  the  early  attempts  of  the  English, 
which  is  related  at  length  by  Gatcia  de  Re$ende^  in  the  hfe  of 
Joam  II.  Ch.  3S  3.  To  this,  or  some  similar  circumstance,  it 
may  have  been  owing  that  the  English  desisted  so  long  from 
sailing  to  the  southwards,  and  turned  their  endeavours  to  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  some  other  way* 

"  It  appears  by  a  memorandum  or  letter  oi  Nicholas  Thorny 
senior,  a  considerable  merchant  in  Bristol,  of  which  Hak-* 
luyt  gives  the  contents^,  that  in  1526,  and  from  clrcum* 
stances  for  a  long  time  previous,  certain  English  merchants^ 
among  whom  were  Nicholas  Thmn  and  Thomas  Spachejordi 
had  frequently  traded  to  the  Canary  islands.  In  that  letter 
or  memorandum,  notice  was  given  to  Thomas  Midnal  Ills 
factor  and  WiUiam  Ballard  his  servant,  residing  in  St  Lucar 
in  Andalusia,  that  the  Christopher  of  Cadiz  liound  for  the 
West  Indies,  had  taken  on  board  several  packs  of  cloth  of 
different  fineness  and  colours,  together  with  packthread,  soap^ 
and  other  goods,  to  be  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerifie. 
They  a.re  directed  to  sell  these  goods,  and  to  send  back  re« 
turns  in  Orchil  ^,  sugar,  and  kid  skins# 

"  At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  spirit  of  trade,  meeting  with  favourable  circumstan*^ 
9es,  began  to  exert  itself,  and  to  extend  its  adventures  to  the 
south  as  well  as  the  north.  About  the  year  1551,  Captain 
Thomas  Windham  sailed  in  the  ship  Lion  for  Morocso, 

whither 

3  Cited  by  Hakluyt,  Vol.  IT.  Part  2.  p.  2f. 

4  Id.  ib.  p.  5. 

5  A  species  of  moss  |*rowing  on  high  rocks^  tav^th  used  h.  these  days  \n 
dying.— Astl.  I,  tss,  j£  5' 
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'^  whether  he  carried  two  Moors  of  the  blood-royal.  This  wag 
the  first  voyage  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  and  these  are  all  the  particulars  to  be  found 
respecting  it ;  except  that  one  Thomas  Alday,  a  servant  to 
Sebastian  Cabot,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  Hakluyt's  Collection  ^, 
represents  himsel  as  the  first  promoter  of  this  trade  to  Bar- 
bary,  and  observes  that  be  would  have  performed  this  voyage 
himself,  with  the  sole  command  of  the  ship  and  goods,  had  it 
not  been  that  Sir  John  Lutterel,  John  Fletcher,  Henry 
Ostrich,  and  others  with  whom  he  was  connected,  died  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  and  he  himself,  after  escaping  that  dis- 
ease, was  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  so  that  Thomas  Windham 
saUed  from  Portsmouth  before  he  recovered,  by  which  he  lost 
eighty  pounds^ 

**  In  the  next  year,  1552,  Windham  made  a  second  voyage 
to  Zqfin  or  Saffi  and  Santa  Cruz  without  the  straits,  which 
gave  so  much  ofience  to  the  Portuguese,  that  they  threatened 
to  treat  the  English  as  enemies  if  found  in  these  seas.  Yet  in 
the  year  following,  the  same  Thomas  Windham,  with  a  Por* 
tuguese  named  Antonio  Yanez  Pinteado,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  attempt,  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Guinea,  with  three  ships  having  an  hundred  and  forty  men ; 
and  having  traded  for  some  time  on  the  coast  for  gold,  they 
went  to  Benin  to  load  pepper :  But  both  the  commanders  and 
most  of  the  men  dying  of  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  climate, 
the  rest  returned  to  rlymouth  with  one  ship  only,  having 
burnt  the  other  two  for  want  of  hands,  and  brought  back  no 
great  riches.  In  1554,  Mr  John  Lok  made  a  voyage  with 
\y  three  ships  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  he  brought  back  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  ivory.  These  voyages  ap- 
pear to  have  been  succeeded  by  others  almost  every  year. 
At  length,  upon  application  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  patents 
were  granted  to  certain  merchants.  One  in  1585,  for  the 
Barbary  or  Morocco  trade,  and  the  other  in  1588,  for  the 
trade  to  Guinea  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  ^. 
In  15&2,  a  third  patent  was  granted  to  other  persons,  taking 

'     in 
6  Vol.  n.  p.  7. 

7  The  former  for  twelve  years,  was  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Warwick^  and  certain  merchants  of  Londonj  to  the  number  of  S3  in  all. 
The  other  for  ten  years  to  eight  persons  of  £xeter,London,  and  other  peaces. 
By  this  latter  patent,  it  appears  that  this  trade  was  advised  by  the  Portu* 
guese  residing  in  Ix>ndon,  and  one  voyage  had  been  made  before  the  grant. 
See  Hakluyt,  II.  part  8.  pp.  114  and  12^.— AstL  I.  1S9.  a« 
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in  the  coast  from  the  river  Nonnia  to  the  south  of  Sierra 
Leona,  for  the  space  of  100  leagues,  which  patents  gave  rise 
to  the  African  company.  In  all  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
x/"  Africa  they  had  disputes  with  the  Portuguese,  Several  of 
these  voyages  have  been  preserved  by  Hakluyt,  and  will  be 
found  inserted  in  this  chapter,  as  forerunners  to  the  English 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies. 

**  The  views  of  the  English  extending  with  experience  and 
success,  aiid  finding  the  long  attempted  north-east  and  north- 
west  passages  to  India  impracticable,  they  at  length  deter^* 
mined  to  proceed  for  that  diiitant  region  round  Africa  by  the 
same  course  with  the  Portuguese.  In  1591,  that  voyage  waa 
undertaken  for  the  first  time  by  three  large  ships  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Raymond ;  and  in  1596,  another  fleet 
of  three  ships  set  out  on  the  same  design  under  Captain  Wood, 
but  with  bad  success.  In  the  mean  time  several  navigator^ 
were  employed  to  discover  this  course  to  the  East  Indies.  At 
length  in  1600,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  a  body  of  merchants,  to  the  number  of  216,  having 
George  Earl  of  Cumberland  at  their  head,  under  the  name 
of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers^  for  carrying  on  a 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  From  this  period  ships  were  sent 
there  regularly  every  two  or  three  years  j  and  thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  English  East  India  commerce,  which 
has  subsisted  ever  since  under  exclusive  chartered  companies* 

<^  Long  before  the  English  sailed  to  India  Ux  their  own 
ships,  several  English  merchants  and  others  had  gone  to  India 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  some  over^p 
land ;  from  a  desire  to  pry  into  and  to  participate  in  the  ad« 
vantages  of  that  gainful  commerce.  Of  those  who  went  by 
land,  several  letters  and  relations  remain  which  will  be  found 
in  the  secjuel ;  But  of  all  who  performed  the  voyage  as  pas- 
sengers in  the  Portuguese  vessels,  we  know  of  only  one  who 
left  any  account  of  his  adventures,  or  at  least  whose  account 
has  been  published ;  viz.  Thomas  Stephens.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  account  by  Captain  Davis  of  a  voyage  in  the  Dutch 
•hip  called  the  Middleburgh  Merchants  in  1598,  of  which  he 
served  as  pilot,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  maritime  route  to  India,  and  the  posture  of  the  Por* 
tuguese  afiairs  in  Uiat  country.  Both  of  these  journals  contaia 
very  usefiil  remarks  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  made, 
una  both  will  be  found  in  our  collection. 

<«  Although 
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«  Although  the  first  voyages  of  the  English  to  the  East 
Indies  are  full  of  variety,  yet  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  such 
a  continued  series  of  new  dLscoveries,  great  actions,  battles^ 
sieges,  and  conquests,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  expeditions :  For  it  roust  be  considered  that 
we  made  few  or  no  discoveries,  as  these  had  been  already 
made  before ;  that  our  voyages  were  for  the  most  part  strictly 
commercial ;  that  our  settlements  were  generally  made  by  the 
consent  of  the  natives ;  that  we  made  no  conquests ;  and  that 
the  undertakings  were  set  on  foot  and  carried  on  entirely  by 
our  merchants^.  On  this  account  it  is,  probably,  that  we 
have  no  regular  history  extant  of  the  Eni^lish  Voyages,  Dis- 
coveries, and  Transactions  in  the  East  Indies,  as  we  find  there 
are  many  such  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  It  may  be 
presumed,  however,  that  as  the  East  India  Company  has  kept 
regular  journals  of  their  affairs,  and  is  furnished  with  letters 
and  other  memorials  from  their  agents,  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  all  the  English  Transactions  in  India  might  be 
collected,  if  the  Company  thought  proper  to  give  orders  for 
its  execution  ^." — Astley, 


Section  I. 

Second  Voyage  of  the  English  toBarbaiyy  in  the  year  1552, 

by  Captain  Thomas  Windham '. 

.  Of  the  first  voyage  to  Barbary  witliout  the  straits,  made 
by  the  same  Captain  Thomas  Wyndham,  the  only  remaining 
record  is  in  a  letter  from  James  Aldaie  to  Michael  Locke, 
already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Chapter,  and 

preserved 

8  These  observations  are  to  be  considered  as  applying  entirely  to  the 
earlier  connection  of  the  English  with  India.  In  more  modem  days  there 
Bas  been  a  sufficiently  copious  scries  of  great  actions^  battles,  sieges,  and 
csonquests ;  but  these  belong  to  a  different  and  more  modem  period  ttuui  that 
aow  under  review,  and  are  more  connected  with  the  province  of  p«litical 
military  and  naval  history,  than  with  a  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 
Tet  these  likewise  will  require  to  be  noticed  in  an  after  division  of  this 
work. — E. 

'  9  A  commencement  towards  this  great  desideratum  in  English  History 
1^8  been  lately  made,  by  the  publication  of  the  early  History  of  the  English 
East    India  Company,  by  John  Bruce,  Esquire,  Historiographer  to  the 
Company.-— £• 
1  Hakluyt,  11.  467.    Astley,  I.  Ho. 
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preserved  in  Hakluyt's  Collection,  II.  462*  According  to 
Hakluyt,  the  account  of  this  second  voyage  was  written  by 
James  Thomas,  then  page. to  Captain  Thomas  Windham, 
chief  captain  of  the  voyage,  which  was  set  forth  by  Sir  John 
Yorke,  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Messieurs 
Frances  Lambert,  Cole,  and  others. — £• 


'  The  ships  employed  on  this  voyage  were  three,  of  which 
two  belonged  to  the  River  Thames.  These  were  the  Lion  of 
London  of  about  150  tons,  of  which  l*homas  Windham  was 
captain  and  part  owner ;  and  the  Buttolfe  of  about  80  tons. 
The  third  was  a  Portuguese  caravel  of  about  60  tons,  bought 
from  some  Portuguese  at  Newport  in  Wales,  and  freighted 
lor  the  voyage.  The  number  of  men  in  the  three  ships  was 
120.  The  master  of  the  Lion  was  John  Kerry  of  Minehead 
in  Somersetshire,  and  his  mate  was  David  Landman*  Thomas 
Windham,  the  chief  captain  of  the  Adventure,,  was  a  gentle- 
man, bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  resident  at  Marsh- 
field.  Park  in  Somersetshire. 

The  fleet  set  sail  from  King-road  near  Bristol  about  the 
beginning  of  May  1552,  being  on  a  Monday  morning;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  Monday  fortnight  we  came  to  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Zafia  or  Asafi  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  32^ 
N.  where  we  landed  part  of  our  cargo  to  be  conveyed  by 
land  to  the  city  of  Marocco.  Having  refreshed  at  this  port, 
we  went  thence  to  the  port  of  Santa-Cruz,  where  we  landed 
the  rest  of  our  goods,  being  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloth,  with  coral,  amber,  jet,  and  divers  other 
goods  esteemed  by  the  Moors.  We  found  a  French  ship  in 
uie  road  of  Santa-Cruz,  the  people  on  board  which  being  un- 
certain whether  France  and  England  were  then  at  peace  or 
engaged  in  war,  drew  her  as  near  as  possible  to  the  walls  of 
the  town,  from  which  they  demanded  assistance  for  their 
defence  in  case  of  need ;  and  on  seeing  our  vessels  draw  near, 
they  shot  off  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  the  walls,  the  ball 
passing  through  between  the  main  and  fore  masts  of  the  Lion. 
We  came  immediately  to  anchor,  and  presently  a  pinnace 
came  off  to  inquire  who  we  were ;  and  on  learning  that  we 
had  been  there  the  year  before,  and  had  the  licence  of  their 
king  for  trade,  they  were  fully  satisfied,  giving  us  leave  to 
bring  our  goods  peaceably  on  shore,  where  the  viceroy,  Sibill 
Manache  came  shortly  to  visit  us,  and  treated  ns  with  all  ci- 
vility.    Owing  to  various  delays,  we  were  nearly  thi'ee  months 

at 
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at  this  place  before  we  oouki  get  our  lading,  which  consisted 
of  sugar,  dates,  almondti,  and  molasses,  or  the  syrup  of  sugar. 
Although  we  were  at  this  place  for  so  long  a  time  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  yet  none  of  our  company  perished  of  sick- 
ness. 

When  our  ships  were  all  loaded,  we  drew  out  to  sea  in 
waiting  for  a  western  wind  to  carry  us  to  England.  But  while 
at  sea  a  great  leak  broke  out  in  the  Lion,  on  which  we  bore 
away  for  the  island  of  Lan^erota,  between  which  and  Fuer- 
taventura  we  came  to  anchor  in  a  safe  road-stead,  whence  we 
landed  70  chests  of  sugar  upon  the  island  of  Lan9erota,  with 
a  dozen  or  sixteen  of  our  men.  Conceiving  that  we  had 
come  wrongfully  by  the  caraval,  the  inhabitants  came  by  sur- 
prise upon  us  and  took  all  who  were  on  shore  prisoners,  among 
whom  I  was  one,  and  destroyed  our  sugars.  On  this  trans- 
action being  perceived  from  our  ships,  they  sent  on  shore 
three  boats  filled  with  armed  men  to  our  rescue;  and  our 
people  landing,  put  the  Spaniards  to  flight,  of  whom  they^ 
slew  eighteen,  and  made  the  govem<»r  of  the  island  prisoner, 
who  was  an  old  gentleman  about  70  years  of  age.  Our  party 
continued  to  chase  the  Spaniards  so  far  for  our  rescue,  that 
they  exhausted  all  their  powder  and  arrows,  on  which  the 
Spaniards  rallied  and  returned  upon  them,  and  slew  six  of  our 
men  in  the  retreat.  After  this  our  people  and  the  Spaniards 
came  to  a  parley,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  we  the  prisoners 
should  be  restored  in  exchange  for  the  old  governor,  who 
gave  us  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  the  damages  we  had 
sustained  by  the  spoil  of  our  sugars,  that  we  might  be  com- 
pensated upon  our  return  to  England,  by  the  merchants  be- 
lonfring  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

Having  found  and  repaired  the  leak,  and  all  our  people 
being  returned  on  board,  we  made  sail ;  and  while  passing 
one  side  of  the  island,  the  Cacafuego  and  other  ships  of  the 
Portuguese  navy  entered  by  the  other  side  to  the  same  road- 
stead whence  we  had  just  departed,  and  shot  off  their  ord- 
nance in  our  hearing.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  Por- 
tuguese were  greatly  ofibnded  at  this  our  new  trade  to  Barbary, 
and  both  this  year  and  the  former,  they  gave  out  through 
their  merchants  in  England,  with  great  threats  and  menaces, 
that  they  would  treat  us  as  mortal  enemies  if  they  foiind  us  in 
these  seas :  But  by  the  good  providence  of  God  we  escaped 
their  hands.  We  were  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  making  our 
passage  fi*om  iLan9erota  for  the  coast  of  England}  where  .the 

first 
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first  port  we  made  was  Plymouth ;  and  from  thence  sailed  for 
the  Thames,  where  we  landed  our  merchandise  at  London 
about  the  end  of  October  155:?. 


Section  II. 

ji  Voyage  from  England  to  Guinea  and  Benin  in  155S,  hf 
Captain  JVindkann  and  Antonio  Anes  Pinteado  *. 

PREYIOUS   REMARKS. 

This  and  the  following  voyage  to  Africa  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Eden  in  a  small  collection,  which  was  a& 
terwards  reprinted  in  4to,  by  Richard  Willes  in  1577  K 
Hakluyt  has  inserted  both  these  in  his  Collection,  with  Eden's 
preamble  as  if  it  were  his  own  $  only  that  he  ascribes  the  ao* 
count  of  Africa  to  the  right  owner  ^. 

<<  I  was  desired  by  ceitain  friends  to  make  some  mention 
of  this  voyage,  that  some  memory  of  it  might  remain  to  pos^ 
terity,  being  the  first  enterprised  by  the  English  to  parts  that 
may  become  of  great  consequence  to  our  merchants,  if  not 
hindered  by  the  mnbition  of  such  as  conceive  themselves  lordd 
of  half  the  world,  by  having  conquered  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  h^e  and  there,  erecting  certain  fortresses,  envying  that 
others  should  enjoy  the  commodities  which  they  themselves 
y  cannot  wholly  possess.  And,  although  such  as  have  been  at 
charges  in  the  discovering  and  conquering  of  such  lands, 
ought  in  good  reason  to  have  certain  privileges,  pre-eminen- 
ces and  tributes  for  the  same ;  yet,  under  correction,  it  may 
seem  somewhat  rigorous  an<I  unreasonable,  or  rather  contrary 
to  the  charity  that  ought  to  subsist  among  Christians,  that 
such  as  invade  the  uominions  of  others,  should  not  allow 

other  i 

i 

*  I 

1  Astley,  1. 141.  Hakluyt,  II.  464.— The  editor  of  Astle/s  Collectioa 
says  Thomas  Windham;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  Hakluyt^  copying' 
from  Eden,  that  such  was  his  Christian  nan^e,  or  that  he  was  the  same  person 
who  had  gone  twice  before  to  the  coast  of  Morocco.  In  Hakluyty  the 
Voyage  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  charge  of  certain  merchant  adventurers 
of  London.^-£. 

9  Hist,  of  Travayle  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  &c.  by  Eden  and  Willes, 
4to,  p.  336. — ^Astl.  1.  I4l.  b. 

3  So  far  the  editor  of  Astle/s  Collection :  The  remainder  of  these  pre- 
vious remarks  contains  the  preamble  by  Eden,  as  reprinted  by  Hakluyt, 
U.  464.— E. 
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other  friendly  nations  to  trade  in  places  nearer  and  seldony 
frequented  by  themselves,  by  which  their  own  trade  is  not 
hindered  in  such  other  places  as  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves as  staples  or  marts  of  their  trade  \  But  as  I  do  not 
propose  either  to  accuse  or  defend,  I  shall  cease  to  speak  any 
farther  on  this  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  account  of  the  first 
voyage  to  those  parts,  as  briefly  and  faithfully  as  I  was  ad- 
vertised of  the  same,  by  information  of  such  credible  persons 
as  made  diligent  inquiry  respecting  it,  omitting  many  minute 
particulars,  not  greatly  necessary  to  be  known ;  but  which, 
with  the  exact  course,  of  the  navigation,  shall  be  more  fully 
related  in  the  second  voyage.  If  some  may  think  that  certain 
persons  have  been  rather  sharply  reflected  on,  I  have  this  to 
say,  that  favour  and  friendship  ought  always  to  give  way 
before  truth,  that  honest  men  may  receive  the  praise  of  well- 
doii^,  and  bad  men  be  justly  reproved ;  that  the  good  may  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  honest  euterprizes,  and  the  bad  de- 
terred from  following  evil  example. 

That  these  voyages  may  be  the  better  understood,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  premise  a  brief  description  of  Africa,  on 
the  west  coast  of  which  great  division  of  the  world,  the  coast 
of  Guinea  l)egins  at  Cape  Verd  in  about  lat.  12^  N.  and 
about  two  degrees  in  longitude  Jrom  the  measuring  line  ^  ; 
whence  running  from  north  to  south,  and  in  some  places  by. 
east,  within  5,  4,  and  ^7  degrees  into  the  equinoctial,  and  so 
forth  in  manner  directly  east  and  north,  for  the  space  of 
about  36  degrees  in  longitude  from  west  to  east,  as  shall 
more  plainly  appear  in  the  second  voyage  ^. 

Brief  Description  of  JJrica^  by  Richard  Eden  ^, 

In  the  lesser  Africa  are  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Con- 

stantina, 

4  Richard  Eden  here  obviousty  endeavodrs  to  combat  the  monopoly  of 
trade  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  arrogated  by  that  nation  ;  although  the 
entire  colonial  system  of  all  the  European  nations  Itas  always  been  conduct- 
ed upon  the  same  exclusive  principles^  down  to  the  present  day.— E. 

5  Evidently  meaning  the  first  meridian  passing  through  the  island  of 
Ferro,  one  of  the  Canaries,  from  which  Cape  Verd  is  about  2"  W^— E. 

6  These  geographical  indications  respecting  the  coast  of  Guinea,  are  ex- 
tremely obscure,  so  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.— £• 

7  This  brief  description  of  Africa  is  preserved,  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  English  on  this  subject  toward9  the  end 
ef  the  sixteenth  century,  than  for  any  excellence.— E. 
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stantina,  which  latter  is  at  this  day  subject  to  Tunis,  and  also 
the  regions  of  Bugia,  Tripoli,  and  Ezzah.  This  part  of 
Africa  is  very  barren,  by  reason  of  the  great  deserts  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Barcu.  The  principal  jwrts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  are,  Golctta,  Bizcrta,  Potofarnia,  Bona,  and  Stora. 
Tunis  and  Constantina  are  the  chic?f  cities,  with  several  others.  . 
To  this  kingdom  belong  the  following  islands,  Zerbi,  Lirni- 
padola,  Pantalarea,  Limoso,  Beit,  Gameluro,  and  Malta; 
in  which  the  grand-master  of  tlie  knights  of  Rhodes  now. 
resides.  To  the  south  of  this  kingdom  are  the  great  deseits 
of  Lvbia.  All  die  nations  of  this  lesser  Africa  are  of  the  sect 
of  Mahomet,  a  rustical  people  living  scattered  in  villages. 

The  best  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  Mauritania,  now  called 
Barbary,  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mauritania  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Tingitana  and  Cesariensis.  Mauritania 
Tingitana  is  now  called  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco, 
of  wliich  the  capitals  bear  the  same  names.  Mauritania,  Ce- 
sariensis is  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Tremessan,  the  capital 
of  which  is  named  Tremessan  or  Telensin.  This  region  is 
full  of  deserts,  and  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  cily 
of  Oran  with  the  port  of  Mersalquiber.  The  kingdom  of 
Fez  reaches  to  the  ocean,  from  the  west  to  the  city  of  Ar- 
zilla,  and  Sala  or  Salee  is  the  port  of  this  kingdom.  The 
kingdom  of  Marocco  also  extends  to  the  ocean,  on  which  it 
has  the  cities  of  Azamor  and  Azafi.  Near  to  Fez  and  Ma* 
rocco  in  the  ocean  are  the  Canary  islands,  anciently  called 
the  Fortunate  islands. 

r*^  To  the  south  is  the  kingdom  of  Guinea,  with  Senega,  Ja- 
lofo,  Gambra,  and  many  other  regions  of  the  black  Moors, 
called  Ethiopians  or  Negroes,  all  of  which  regions  are  water- 
ed by  the  river  Negro,  called  anciently  the  Niger  ^.  In  these 
regions  there  are  iko  cities,  but  only  villages  of  low  cottages 
made  of  boughs  of  trees,  plastered  over  with  chalk  and  cover- 
ed with  straw  j  and  in  these  regions  there  are  great  deserts* 

The  kingdom  of  Marocco  includes  seven^subordinate  king- 
doms, named  Hea,  Sus,  Gi^zula,  Marocco  proper,  Duccula, 
Hazchora,  and  Tedie..  Fez  has  an  equal  number,  9s 
Fez,  Temesne,   A^gar,   Elabatlif  Erri^  Garet,  and  Elcair, 

Tremessan 

7  In  the  text  the  Senegal  rlvjer  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Negro,  or 
fiver  of  the  Blacks/  But  the  ancient  Niger  is  now  well  known  to  run 
feastwards  in  the  interior  of  Nigritia,  having  no  connection  whatevp^  ^itH 
the  Senegal  qt  with  ^he  sea,— E^ 
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Tremessan '  has  only  threes  being  Tremessan,  Tenez^  ajid 
Elgazair ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  regions  being  Ma- 
hometans. But  all  the  regions  of  Guinea  are  peopled  by 
jt  Gentiles  and  idolaters,  having  no  religion  or  knowledge  of 
God  except  from  the  law  of  nature. 

Africa,  one  of  the  three  irreat  divisions  of  the  world  known 
to  the  ancients,  is  separated  froin  Asia  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Nile,  and  on  the  west  from  Europe  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
or  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  entire  northern  coast  along 
the  Mediterranean  is  now  called  Barbary,  and  is  inhabitea 
by  the  Moors.  The  inner  part  is  called  Lybia  and  Ethiopia* 
Lesser  Africa,  in  which  stood  the  noble  city  of  Cartbage| 
has  Numidia  on  the  west  and  Cyrenaica  on  the  east. 

On  the  east  side  of  Africa,  to  the  west  of  the  Red  ijea,  are 
the  dominions  of  the  great  and  mighty  Christian  king  or  em« 
peror  Prester  John,  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  their 
voyages  to  Calicut.     His  dominions  reach  very  far  on  every 
side,  and  he  has  many  other  kings  under  his  authority  who 
pay  him  tribute,  both  Christian  and  Pagan.     This  mighty 
prince  is  named  David  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Portuguese  send  him  every  year  eight  ships  ladeii 
with  merchandise.     His  dominions  are  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Red  Sea,  and  stretch  far  into  Africa  towards  Egypt 
and  Barbary,     To  the  southwards  they  adjoin  with  the  great 
sea  or  ocean  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the 
north  are  bounded  by  the  great  and  dangerous  Sea  qfSandf 
lying  between  the  great  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt  and  the  coun- 
try of  Ethiopia ;  in  which  are  many  unmhabitable  deserts 
continuing  for  the  ^aoe  of  five  days  journey.     T%  is  affirmedy 
if  the  Christian  emperor  were  not  hindered  by  the  deserts^  ix^ 
which  there  is  great  want  of  pro  visions  and  especially  of  water, 
that  he  would  ere  now  have  invaded  Egypt     The  chief  city 
of  Ethio{Ma,  in  which  this  great  emperor  resides,  is  called  ^- 
macaiZf  being  a  city  of  some  importance,   the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  of  an  olive  complexion.    There  are  niany  other 
cities,  such  as  the  city  of  Suva  on  the  Nile,  where  the  empe- 
ror ordinarily  resides  during  the  summer.     There  is  likewise 
a  great  city  named  Barbaregqf  and  Ascon^  whence  the  queen 
of  Saba  is  supposed  to  have  gone  for  Jerusalem  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  ^.    This  last  city  though  little  is  very  fair, 

8  The  names  of  places  are  so  corruptly  given  as  hardly  even  to  be  guessed 
at.  Amacaiz  may  possibly  be  meant  for  Amba  Keshem,  Sava  for  Shoa,  Bar*, 
baregaf  for  the  Baharnagash^  and  Ascoa  for  Assab.— -£• 
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and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ethiopia.  In  this  province 
there  are  many  very  nigh  mountainst  on  which  the  terrestrial 
paradise  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated ;  and  some  say  that 
the  trees  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  a^e  to  be  found  there,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  go  to  them,  on  account  of  great  deserts  extending  to  an 
hundred  days  journey*  Also  beyond  these  mountains  is  the 
Cape  of  pood  Hope. 


Journal  of  the  Voyage* 

On  the  12th  of  August  1553,  there  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
fwo  goodly  ships,  the  Primrose  and  the.  Lion,  with  a  pinnace 
called  the  Moon,  all  well  furnished  with  140  able  bodied  men, 
and  with  ordnance  and  victuals  fitting  for  the  voyage.  They 
were  commanded  by  two  captains ;  one  of  whom  was  a  ib* 
reigner  named  Antonio  Anes  Pinteado,  a  native  of  Oporto 
in  Portugal,  a  wise,  discreet,  and  sober  man,  who,  for  his 
skill  in  navigation  both  as  an  experienced  pilot  and  prudent 
(Commander,  was  at  one  time  in  such  favour  with  the  king  of 
Portugal,  that  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Guinea  were  committed 
to  his  care  against  the  French,  to  whom  he  was  a  terror  in 
these  seas.  He  had  been  likewise  a  gentleman  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  king.  But  as  fortune  ever  flatters  when  it  favours, 
ever  deceives  when  it  promises,  and  ever  casts  down  whom  it 
raises,  so  great  wealth  and  high  favour  are  always  accompa- 
nied by  emulation  and  envy ;  in  like  manner  was  he,  a^er 
many  adversities  and  malicious  accusations,  forced  to  take  re* 
fuge  in  England.  In  this  golden  voyage  Pinteado  was  ill- 
snatched  with  an  evil  companion,  his  own  various  good  Quali- 
ties being  coupled  with  one  who  bad  few  or  no  virtues.  Thua 
did  these  noble  ships  depart  on  their  voyage  $  but  previously 
capt^n  Windham  put  out  of  his  ship  at  Portsmouth  a  kins- 
man of  one  of  the  head  merchants,  shewing  in  this  a  sample  of. 
the  bad  intention  of  his  mind,  which  grew  from  this  small  be- 
ginning to  a  monstrous  enormity ;  yet  happy  was  that  younpr 
man  for  being  left  behind. 

Arriving  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  they  took  in  some  wine 
for  the  use  of  the  ships.  At  this  island  was  a  great  galleon  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Portugal,  full  of  men  and  ordnance^ 
which  nad  been  expressly  fitted  out  to  interrupt  our  ships  in 
their  intended  voyage,  or  any  others  that  might  mtend  a  si- 
milar 
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milar  expedition ;  for  the  king  of  Portugal  had  been  secretly 
informea  that  our  ships  were  armed  to  attack  his  castle  of 
Mina,  though  no  such  thing  was  intended  ;  yet  did  not  that 
galleon  attempt  to  stay  our  ships,  nor  could  she  liave  been  able 
to  withstand  them  if  that  had  been  tried. 

After  their  departure  from  Madeira  the  worthy  captain 
Pinteado  began  to  experience  affliction  from  Captain  Wind* 
ham,  who  had  hitherto  carried  a  fair  appearance  of  good  will, 
but  now  assumed  to  himself  the  sole  command,  setting  both 
captain  Pinteado  and  tbemercliants  factors  at  nought,  giving 
them  opprobrious  words  and  sometimes  abusing  them  most 
shamefully  with  threats  of  personal  ill-treatment*  He  even 
proceeded  to  deprive  captain  Pinteado  of  the  service  of  the 
boys  and  others  who  had  been  assigned  him  by  order  of  the 
merchant  adventurers,  reducing  him  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
mariner,  which  is  the  greatest  affront  that  can  be  put  upon  a 
Portuguese  or  Spaniard,  who  prize  their  honour  above  all 
tilings.  Passing  the  Canaries,  they  came  to  the  island  of  St 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  Cape  Verds,  where  they  procured  abun- 
dance of  the  flesh  of  wild  goats,  being  almost  its  only  produce. 
Following  their  voyage  from  thence,  they  tarried  by  the  way 
at  certain  desert  islands,  not  willing  to  arrive  too  early  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  on  account  of  the  heat.  But  being  under  an 
arbitrary  rule,  they  tarried  too  long,  and  came  at  length  to  the 
first  land  of  Guinea  at  the  river  Cesto  ^,  where  they  might 
have  exchanged  their  merchandise  for  a  full  lading  of  the 
grains f  or  spice  of  that  country,  which  is  a  very  hot  iruit  and 
much  like  figs ;  the  fruit  being  full  of  grains  which  are  loose 
within  the  pod  *^.  This  kind  of  spice  is  much  used  in  cold 
countries,  and  may  be  sold  there  to  g|^at  advantage  in  ex- 
change for  other  commodities.  But,  by  the  persuasion  or 
command  rather  of  our  tyrannical  captain,  our  people  made 
light  of  thi»  commodity  in  comparison  with  the  fine  gold  for 
which  they  thii*sted,  wherefore  they  made  sail  an  hundred 
leagues  farther  till  they  came  to  the  golden  land  or  gold 
^ast,  . 

'At 

* 

0  Or  Sestrcj  a  river  on  the  Grain  coast  or  Malaguette.— ^£. 

10  This  is  the  Guinea  pepper^  called  grains  of  Paradise  by  the  ItalianS| 
whence  this  part  of  Guinea  was  named  the  grain  coast.  The  text  describesi 
the  pods  as  having  a  hole  on  each  side,  which,  it  was  afterwards  learnt,  were 
for  putting  thongs,  strings  or  twigs  on  which  to  dry  the  pods.  These  pods 
grow  oh  a  huqible  plaiit»  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  from  tho 
(roondy  and  are  bright  red  when  first  pthered,— Asti* ' 
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At  th!s:pa]?t  of  the  coast,  not  venturing  to  come  near  the 
castle  of  St  George  dei  Mina  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
galy  they  made  s^e  of  their  goods  only  on  this  side  and  be* 
yond  that  place,  receiving  tbegoldof  the  country  in  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  150  pounds  weight '%  and  they  might  have 
bartered  all  their  merchandise  ibr  gold  at  that  place,  if  the 
pride  of  Windham  had  allowed  him  to  listen  to  the  counsel 
and  experience  of  Pinteado :  but  not  satisfied  with  w^hat  he 
had  got  or  might  still  have  procured,  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mina,  he  commanded  Pinteado  to  na- 
vigate the  ships  to  Benin  under  the  equinoctial,  (50  leagues 
beyond  the  Mina,  where  be  expected  to  have  laden  the  snips 
with  pepper.  When  Pinteado  urged  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  advised  that  instead  of  going  farther  they  should 
continue  to  dispose  of  their  wares  for  gold,  by  which  great 
profit  would  have  been  gained,.  Windham  flew  into  a  passion, 
called  Pinteado  a  Jew,  and  gave  him  much  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, saying,  **  This  rascally  Jew  promised  to  conduct  us  to 
places  that  either  do  not  exist  or  to  which  he  knows  not  the 
way,  but  if  he  does  not  I  will  cutofi*his  ears  and  nail  them  to 
the  mast."  The  advice  given  by  Pinteado,  not  to  go  farther^ 
was  for  the  safety  of  the  mens  lives,  which  would  have  been 
in  great  danger  at  that  late  season,  during  their  winter  or 
rossia^  not  so  called  on  account  of  cold,  but  from  the  heat 
accompanied  with  close  and  cloudy  air,  alternating  with  great 
tempests,  during  which  the  air  was  of  so  putrifying  a  quality 
as  to  rot  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  He  had  formerly  linger- 
ed by  the  way,  to  prevent  them  arriving  too  soon  on  the 
coast,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  scorching  and  unbearable. 

Thus  constrained  conl|f  ary  to  his  wish,  he  brought  the  ships  / 
to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Benin,  whence  the  pin- 
nace was  sent  50  or  60  leagues  up  the  river.  They  then 
landed,  and  Pinteado,  with  Francisco  another  Portuguese, 
Nicholas  Lambert  a  gentleman,  and  other  merchants  were 
conducted  to  the  kings  court,  ten  leagues  from  the  river,  where 
they  were  brought  into  the  kings  presence  by  a  great  company. 
The  king  was  a  black  Moor  or  negro,  though  not  quite  so 
black  as  the  rest,^  and  sat  in  a  long  wide  hall  having  earthen 
walls  without  windows,  roofed  with  thin  planks  open  in  many 
parts  to  let  in  air.     These  people  give  wonderful  reverence  to 

VOL.  VII.  p  their 

11  Or  1800  ounces,  which  at  L.2, 178.  6d.  per  ounce,  is  equal  to  L.6975 
sterling,  a  large  sum  in  those  days. — E. 
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their  king,  even  the  highest  of  hi»  oi&cers  yAk'M  in  his  pre- 
sence never  daring  to  look  him  in  the  ikce»  boi  sit  cdwerteg 
on  their  buttocks  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  and  their 
hands  on  their  faces,  never  lookine  up  till  the  king  comfnaflds 
them.  When  coming  towards  the  king  they  shew  him  the 
utmost  reverence  from  a&  far  off  as  thej  can  see  him  |  and 
when  they  depart  they  never  turn  their  backs  towards  him. 
In  the  communication  of  Out  men  with  the  king,  he  used  the 
Portuguese  language,  which  he  had  learitt  when  a  child.  . 
Commanding  our  men  to  stand  up,  he  Inquired  the  reason  of 
their  coming  into  his  country  $  on  which  he  was  answered  by 
Pinteado,  that  we  were  merchsmts  who  had  come  from  a  diih 
taat  country  into  his  dc»ninions,  to  procure  the  commodities 
of  the  country  in  exchange  for  wares  which  we  had  brought 
from  our  own  country,  to  the  mutual  convenience  of  both 
countries.  The  king  had  then  30  or  40  quintals  or  hundred 
y  weights  of  pepper,  which  had  long  lain  in  a  store^house,  whkb 
he  desired  our  people  to  look  at,  and  that  they  should  exhibit 
to  him  such  commodities  as  they  had  brought  for  sale^  He 
likewise  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  conduct  our  people  to  the 
water-side,  and  to  carry  our  wares  from  the  pinnace  to  im 
residence.  These  things  being  done,  the  king  engaged  to  ovr 
merchants  thai  in  30  days  he  would  providea  sufficiency  of  pep* 
per  to  load  all  our  ships,  and  In  case  our  merchandise  mi^t 
not  amotmt  to  the  whole  value  of  the  pepper,  he  promised  to 

S' ve  credit  till  next  season,  and  immediately  sent  orders  over  all 
e  country  to  gather  pepper,  so  that  in  30  days  80  tons  of 
pepper  were  procured. 

In  the  meantime  our  men  lived  without  any  rule^  eating 
without  measure  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  drinking  the 
^'  palm  wine  which  runs  in  the  night  &om  the  cut  branch^  of 
that  tree,  and  continually  running  into  the  water  to  assnage 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  season  ;  and  not  being  used  to  these 
sudden  transitions,  which  are  excessively  dangerous,  they  fell 
into  sweQings  and  agues,  by  which  about  the  end  of  the  year 
they  were  ^ing  sometimes  3,  4,  or  5  in  a  day.     When  th^ 
'  SO  days  were  expired,  and  Windham  saw  his  men.  d^ing  so 
fiust,  he  sent  orders  to  Pinteado  and  the  rest  to  come  away 
without  any  more  delay.     Pinteado  and  the  others  wrote  back 
to  inform  him  of  the  large  quantity  of  pepper  already  gather* 
ed,  and  that  they  looked  daily  for  more,  desiring  him  to  con- 
sider the  great  praise  they  would  all  get  on  their  return  if  the 
voyage  turned  out  profitable,  and  the  shame  that  must  attend 

returning 
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Returning  without  a  fuil  Itmdiitg,  Net  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer, more  especially  as  the  men  continued  to  die  ih  gredt 
numbers,  Windham  sent  a  secdnd  message  ordering  thefrA  to 
retUtn  immediately,  or  that  he  would  go  away  and  leavb 
them.  Thinking  to  prevail  upon  him  by  reasonable  Rieansy 
Pihteado  retiit-n^  td  the  ships  under  lub  Escort  proTided  by 
the  negro  king. 

In  the  mean  time  Windham,  enraged  a^  Pinteado,  broke 
open  his  cabin  and  all  his  chests,  spoiled  all  the  cordials  9(hd 
sweetmeats  he  had  provided  for  his  healthy  and  left  him  ncH 
thirig  either  of  his  cloaths  or  nautical  instruments  f  after 
wl^ich  strange  procedure  be  fell  siek  and  died.  Wheh  he 
calne  on  boatd,  Pinteadd  lamented  as  ihueh  for  the  death  of 
Wiridham  as  if  he  had  been  his  dearest  friend )  but  several 
of  th^  ni^rinlers  and  officers  spit  in  hi»  fdce,  eallitlg  him  Jew^ 
tod  asserted  that  he  had  brcnight  them  to  this  place  on  |M!^r- 
pose  that  they  should  die ;  and  some  even  drew  their  sword^ 
threatening  to  slscy  him.  They  insisted  that  he  shduld  leave 
(he  eoast  inllnedtately,  and  though  he  only  requested  them 
to,  wait  till  those  who  were  left  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Be- 
nin could  be  sent  for,  they  would  by  no  means  consent.  He 
then  prayed  them  to  give  hini  a  boat^  and  cts  much  of  an  old 
sail  as  might  serve  to  fit  her  out,  in  which  he  {)roposed  to 
bring  Nicholas  Lambert  '^  and  the  rest  to  England^  but  even 
this  they  would  not  coilsent  to.  Finding  all  his  representa^ 
iloiis  in  vain,  he  wrote  a  ktter  to  the  mereharits  at  couft,  ih*^ 
forming  them  of  all  that  bad  happened  at  the  shi^Ts,  pi-onlis- 
ing,  if  Qod  spared  bis  life^  that  he  would  return  as  soon  ass 
poi^ibie  for  them. 

Pinteadoj  thus  kept  on  board  against  bis  will,  was  thrust 
among  the  cabin-boys,  and  worse  used  than  any  of  thenl^ 
iiisomuch  that  he  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  favour  of  the 
eook  for  subsistence.  Having  sunk  one  of  their  ships  for 
ivant  of  hands  to  navigate  hei*,  the  people  departed  ffom  ih€ 
coast  with  the  other.  Within  six  of  seven  days,  Pmt^ado 
died  broken-hearted,  from  the  criiel  and  iindes^rved  usag^ 
he  had  rtiet  with, — a  man  worthy  to  hate  served  any  prin^^ 
and  most  vilely  used.  Of  140  mcfn  who  had  sailed  oHginally 
from  Portsmouth  on  this  unfortunate  and  ill-condneted  vojr- 

age, 

IS  This  Lambert  was  a  Londoner  bom,  his  father  having  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. — Hakluyt, 
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age,  scarcely  40  got  back  to  Hymouth,  and  many  even  of 
those  died  soon  afterwards.  ^ 

That  DO  one  may  suspect  that  I  have  written  in  commen- 
dation of  Pinteado  from  partiality  or  favour,  othevwise  than 
as  warranted  by  truth,  I  have  thought  good  to  add  copies 
of  the  letters  which  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  infant  his 
brother  wrote  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Portugal,  at  the 
time  when,  by  the  king^s  displeasure,  and  not  owing  to  any 
crime  or  offence,  he  was  enforced  by  poverty  to  come  to 
England,  where  he  first  induced  our  merchants  to  engage  in 
toyages  to  Guinea.  All  these  writings  I  saw  under  seal  in 
the  house  of  my  friend  Nicholas  Lieze,  with  whom  Pinteado 
left  them  when  he  departed  on  his  unfortunate  voyage  to 
Guineia^  But,  notwithstanding  these  friendly  letters  and  fair 
promises,  Pinteado  durst  not  venture  to  return  to  Portugal, 
neither  indeed  durst  he  trust  himself  in  company  with  any  of 
his  own  countrymen,  unless  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
as  he  had  secret  intimation  that  they  meant  to  have  assassi- 
nated him,  when  time  and  place  might  serve  their  wicked 
purpose. 

The  papers  alluded  to  in  this  concluding  paragraph  by 
Richard  Eden,  do  not  seem  necessary  to  be  inserted.  They 
consist  of,  a  commission  or  patent  dated  22d  September 
1551,  appointing  Pinteado  one  of  the  knights  of  the  royal 
household,  with  700  rees,  or  ten  shillings  a-month,  and  half 
a  bushel  of  barley  every  day  so  long  as  he  should  keep  a 
horse ;  but  with  an  injunction  not  to  marry  for  six  years, 
lest  he  might  have  children  to  succeed  in  this  allowance. 
The  second  document  is  merely  a  certificate  of  registration  of 
the  first.  The  third  is  a  letter  from  the  infant,  Don  Luis, 
brother  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  dated  8th  December  1552, 
urging  Pinteado  to  return  to  Lisbon,  and  intimating  that 
Peter  Gonzalvo,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  had  a  safe  conduct 
for  him  in  due  form.  From  the  introduction  to  these  papers, 
it  appears  that  Pinteado  had  suffered  long  disgrace  and  im- 
prisonment, proceeding  upon  false  charges,  and  had  been  at 
last  set  free  by  means  of  the  king's  confessor,  a  grey  friar, 
who  had  manuested  his  innocence.-— E. 


SfiqrioN 
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Section  III. 
Voyage  to  Guinea^  in  1554,  by  Captain  John  hok  '• 

As  in  the  first  voyage  of  the  English  to  Guinea,  I  have 
given  rather  the  order  of  the  history  than  the  course  of  navi- 
gation, of  which  I  had  then  no  perfect  information ;  so  in  this 
second  voyage  ray  chief  purpose  has  been  to  shew  the  course 
pursued,  according  to  the. ordinary  custom  and  observation  of 
mariners,  and  as  I  received  it  from  the  hands  of  an  expert 
pilot,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefest  in  this  voyage  *,  who  with 
his  own  hand  wrote  a  brief  journal  of  the  whole,  as  he  had 
found  and  tried  in  all  things,  not  conjecturally,  but  by  the 
art  of  navigation,  and  by  means  of  instruments  fitted  for  nau- 
tical use  ^.  Not  assuming  therefore  to  myself  the  commen- 
dations due  to  another,  neither  having  presumed  in  any  part 
to  change  the  substance  or  order  of  tms  journal,  so  well  ob- 
served by  art  and  experience,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish 
it  in  the  language  commonly  used  by  mariners,  exactly  as  I 
received  it  from  that  pilot  ^. 

On  the  II th  October  1554,  we  departed  from  the  river 
Thames  with  three  good  ships.  One  of  these  named  the 
Trinity,  was  of  140  tons  burden ;  the  second,  called  the 
Bartholomew,  was  90  tons;  and  the  third,  called  the  John 
Evangelist,  was  140  tons.     With  these  three  ships  and  two 

pinnaces, 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  470.  Astl.  1. 144. 

I^  the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt's  collection,  this  voyage  is  given  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Gainsh,  who  was  master  of  the  John  Evangelist,  as  we 
learn  by  a  marginal  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  in  both  editions.— 
Astl.  I.  144.  a. 

2  Perhaps  this  might  be  Robert  Gsdnsh,  in  whose  name  the  voyage  was 
first  published.-— Astl.  I.  144  b. 

Z  Yet  the  latitudes  he  gives*  if  observed,  are  by  no  means  exact. — AstL 
In  this  version  we  have  added  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  the 
text  between  brackets ;  the  longitude  from  Greenwich  always  understood. 

4  This  is  the  exordium,  written  by  Richard  Eden,  from  whose  work  it 
was  adopted  by  Hakluyt,  yet  without  acknowledgement.  In  the  title,  it 
appears  that  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  as  the  joint  adventure  of  Sir 
George  Bame,  Sir  John  York,  Thomas  Lok,  Anthony  Hickman,  and  Ed- 
ward Castelin.— £. 


pinnaces,  one  of  which  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  England,  we 
staid  fourteen  days  at  Dover,  and  three  or  four  d^ys  at  Rye, 
and  lastly  we  touched  at  Si^rtinoiif:!^.  Departing  on  the  i  st 
November,  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  from  the  coast  of  England, 
off  the  Start  point,  and  ^teeriog  due  south-w^st  »l\  tbi^t  night, 
all  next  day,  and  the  next  night  after,  till  noon  of  the  3d,  we 
made  our  way  good,  puoning  1^0  isagqe^.  Tlw  fnamiug  of 
the  17th  we  bm  sight  of  the  isldpd  of  Madeira,  Dfbich  tQ 
those  who  approach  from  H.  N.  E*  seeiB^fi  to  rise  v^ry  higbf 
«id  almost  pfirpendioular  io  the  w/es^.  To  the  S.  S.  E.  U  a 
long  low  land,  and  a  long  point  wkb  a  saddle  through  the 
mi^Mt  of  it,  standing  in  ^3""  N.  [lat.  S2?  SO^  N.  long.  16"" 
lu*  W.]  Ai)4  in  tae  west  part  are  many  springs  of  water 
Tunning  down  from  the  mountain,  with  many  wHtie  iSelds 
lilce  fidds  of  corn,  and  some  white  houses  in  tl)^  S^  E«  part. 
Also  in  this  part  is  a  rock  at  a  Hpall  disl»nQe  from  the  sbor^e, 
over  which  a  greajt  gap  or  opening  is  seiep  in  tfa^  mougitaiii. 

The  19th  at  noon  we  had  sight  of  tbe  isles  of  P»bna,  Te^ 
fieriffe,  and  Grand  Canarea.  The  isl^of  Palma  rises  round, 
and  stretches  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W*  ^^  B/9rth-we^t  part  being 
lowest.  In  the  south  is  a  round  bill  over  the  jb^ad-land,  with 
another  round  hill  behind  and  farther  inland*  B.etween  the 
S.  E.  end  of  Madeira  and  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island  of 
Palma,  the  distance  is  57  leagues^,  ralma  being  in  98^. 
[kt.  Q»9  45'  N  long  17°  45'  W.]  Oyr  coarse  between  tbe 
fi.  E.  end  of  Madeira  and  the  N.  W.  part  of  Pglma  was  S. 
a«id  S.  by  W.  so  that  we  had  sight  of  TeQerifie  and  thie 
Grand  Canary.  The  S.  E.  part  of  Pahna  aod  N.  N.  E.  of 
Tenerifie  lie  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  [rather  E.  and  W.]  distance 
20  leagues  [33  leagues,]  Tcneriffe  and  Grand  Canarea,  with 
the  west  part  of  1  uertaventura,  «tand  in  27^  80'  ^.  Gomera 
is  a  fair  island,  but  very  rugged,  W.  S.  W.  from  Teneriff^, 
the  passage  between  runnipg  ivojn  N.  l)y  W-  to  S.  by  E. 
In  the  south  part  of  Gomera  is  a  town  and  good  rpad-ste^d^ 
in  iat.  28°  N.  Teneriffe  is  a  mountainous  island,  with  a 
great  high  peak  like  a  sugar-loa^  on  which  there  is  snow  all 
the  year,  and  b^  that  peak  it  may  be  kpown  from  all  other 
isl^^ds^    Op  tt^  %Oih  Novei|iber  Vfe  were  tb^e  J^ecaluieid 

from 

5  ^he  real  distance  is  84  marine  leagues,  SO  to  the  degree.-^E. 

j5  The  parallel  of  lat.  SS"  N.  goes  through  the  centre  of  Grand  Ganaref, 
touching  the  sotfthem  point  of  Teneriffe,  and  just  keeping  free  of  the  6.  W. 
point  of  Fuertaventunu^  £• 
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fjBoia  six  m  the  momiag  tiQ  four  in  the  aftmioon.    On  die 
224  November,  l^eing  then  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
sun  set  W.  and  by  &     On  the  coast  of  Barbary,  25  leagues 
N,  of  Cape  Blanco,  at  3  leagues  from  shore,  we  had  15  fa* 
tjboms  water  on  a  good  shelly  bottom  mixed  .with  sand,  and 
no  currents,  having  two  small  islands  in  lat,  22°  20'  N.  ^ 
From  Gomera  to  Cape  de  las  Barbas  is  100  leagues,  [116] 
the  course  being  S.  by  E.    That  cape  is  in  lat.  22^  30',  [22** 
15']  all  the  coast  thereabout  being  flat,  and  having  16  and 
17  &thoms  olFshor^.    All  the  way  from  the  river  dd  Oro  to 
Cape  Barbas,  at  7  or  8  leagues  off  shore^  many  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese   employ  themselves  in  fishing  during  the 
month  of  November,  the  whole  of  that  coast  consisting  of 
Very  low  lands.  From  Cape  Barbas  we  held  a  course  S.  S.  W. 
and  S.  W.  by  S.  till  we  came  into  lat.  20°  30',  reckoning 
ourselves  7  leagues  off  shore,  and  we  there  came  to  the  least 
aho^s  of  Cape  JJSlanco.    We  then  sailed  to  the  lat.  of  13°  N. 
reckoning  ourselves  20  leagues  off^  and  in  15°  'we  did  rear 
the  crQssierSy  or  cross  stars,  and  might  have  done  so  sooner 
if  we  had  looked  for  them*     They  are  not  right  across  in  the 
month  of  November,  ap  the  nights  ^re  short  there,  but  we 
had  sight  of  them  on  the  29th  of  that  month  at  night. 

The  1st  of  December,  being  in  lat.  13°  N.  we  set  our 
course  S*  by  Et  till  the  4th  at  noon,  when  we  were  in  9°  20' 
reckoning  ourselves  30  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  the  shoals 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  extend  for  30  leagues.  On  the 
ith,  being  in  6?  30',  we  set  ou^  course  S.  E.  The  9th  we 
changed  our  course  E.  S*  E.  The  14th,  being  in  lat.  5°  30^ 
and  reckoning  ourselves  36  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
we  set  our  cqurse  due  E«  Ibe  19th,  reckoning  ourselves 
17  leagues  from  Cape  Mensuradoi  we  set  our  course  £.  by 
K.  the  said  cape  being  £•  N.  E.  of  us,  md  the  river  Sesto 
E*  The  20th  we  feU  in  with  Cape  Mens^rado  or  Mesurado, 
which  bore  S.  E*  2  leagues  distant.  This  cape  liiay  be  easily 
known,  as  it  rises  into  a  hummock  like  the  head  of  a  por^ 
poise«  Also  towards  the  S.  E*  there  are  three  trees,  the 
eafitmoat  being  the  highest,  the  middle  one  resembling  a 
hay-stack,  and  that  to  the  southward  like  a  gibbet.  Like<- 
wise  on  the  main  there  are  four  or  five  high  hills,  one  after 
the  other,  like  round  hummocks.      The  south-east  of  the 

three 

7  Cape  Blanco  is  in  lat.  20"*  50^  N.  25  leagues  to  the  north,  would  only 
readi  to  lat.  ss^  $'  |  e:iactly  almost  in  9a«  it  the  mtaXL  island  of  Pedro  de 
Agale.— E. 
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three  trees  is  brandiemaure  ?  and  all  the  coast  is  a  white 
sand.  The  said  cape  stands  within  a  little  of  six  d^ees 
[lat.  6°  W  N.  Jong.  10^  30'  W.]  The  22d  we  came  to  the 
river  Sesto  or  Sesters,  where  we  remained  till  the  29thj  and 
we  thought  it  best  to  send  our  pinnace  before  us  to  the  Rio 
Dulce,  that  they  might  hegm  the  market  before^  the  arrival 
of  the  John  Evangelist.  At  the  river  Sesto,  which  is  in  six 
degrees  less  one  terce,  or  5**  40',  we  got  a  ton  of  grains  "• 
From  Rio  Sesto  to  Rio  Dulce  the  distance  is  25  leagues, 
Rio  Dulce  being  in  5°  30'  N,  The  Rio  Sesto  is  easily  known 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  road  ^,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  are  five  or  six  trees  without  leaves.  It  is 
a  good  harbour,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  very  narrow, 
and  has  a  rock  right  in  the  mouth.  All  that  coast,  between 
Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  lies  S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  W. 
by  N.  being  three  leagues  offshore '°,  and  there  are  rocks 
in  some  places  two  leagues  off,  especially  between  the  river 
Sesto  and  Cape  Palmas. 

Between  the  river  Sesto  and  the  river  Dulce  are  25 
leagues.  Between  them  and  8  leagues  from  Sesto  river  is  a 
high  land  called  Cakeado,  and  S.  E.  from  it  a  place  called 
SkawgrOj  and  another  called  Shywme  or  ShavOy  where  fresh 
water  may  be  had.  Off  Shyawe  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
to  the  S.  E.  is  a  headland  named  CroJce^  which  is  9  or  10 
leagues  from  Cakeado.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  harbour  called  St 
Vincent,  right  over  against  which  is  a  rock  under  water,  two 
and  a-half  leagues  from  shore.  To  the  S.  E.  of  this  rock  is  an 
island  3  or  4  leagues  off,  and  not  above  a  league  from  shore, 
and  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  island  is  a  rock  above  water,  and  past 
thaf  rock  is  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dulce,  which  may  be 
known  bv  that  rock.  The  N.  W.  side  of  the  haven  is  flat 
sand,  and  the  S.  K  side  is  like  an  island,  being  a  bare  spot 
without  nny  trees,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  place.  In 
the  road  ships  ride  in  13  or  14  fathoms,  the  bottom  good 
ouse  and  sand.  The  marks  for  entering  this  road  are  to 
bring  the  island  and  the  north-east  land  in  one.  We  anchor- 
ed there  on  the  last  day  of  December  1554,  and  on  the  3d  of 
January  1555  we  came  from  the  Rio  Dulce.     Cape  Palmas 

'        •  ••         •  IS 

8  In  the  preceding  voyage  grains  have  been  explained  as  Guinea  pepper, 
a  ^cies  of  capsicum. — ^£. 

9  Hock  Seaters  is  in  long.  9**  80'  W.  t.     r      u. 

10  This  is  not  intelUgible,  unless  meant  that  ships  may  anchor  tor  VoxtM 

leagues  from  the  shore.-<-£. 
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is  a  fisdr  high  land,  some  low  parts  of  whicb  by.  the  water* 
side  seem  red  cli£&,  with  white  streaks  like  highways,  a  ca- 
bles length  each,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cape.  This 
is  the  most  southerly  land  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  in 
lat*  4®  25'  N.  From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Three-points  or 
TrespimtaSy  the  whole  coast  is  perfectly  safe  and  clear,  with- 
out rock  or  other  danger.  About  25  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Cape  Palmas  the  land  is  higher  than  in  any  other  place  till 
we  come  to  Cape  Three-points,  and  about  ten  leagues  west- 
ward from  that  Cape  the  land  begins  to  rise,  and  grows 
higher  all  the  way  to  the  point  Also  about  5  leagues  west 
from  that  Cape  there  is  some  broken  ground  with  two  great 
rocks,  witliin  which,  in  the  bight  of  a  bay,  there  is  a  castle 
called  Arra  belonging  to  the  kmg  of  Portugal,  which  is  rea- 
dily known  by  these  rocks,  as  there  are  none  other  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Three-points.  The  coast  trends  E. 
by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  From  Cape  Palmas  to  Arra  castle  is 
95  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  the  western  point  of  Cape 
Three-points  it  is  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  This  west- 
em  point  of  Cape  Three-points  is  low  land,  stretching  half  a 
mile  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  neck  nearest  the  land  is  a  tuft  of 
trees. 

We  arrived  at  Cape  Three-points  on  the  11th  January, 
and  came  next  day  to  a  town  called  Samma  or  Samua,  8  leagues 
beyond,  towards  E.  N.  E.  there  being  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  a 
great  way  out  to  sea  between  Cape  Three-points  and  that  town. 
we  remained  four  days  off  that  town,  the  captain  of  which 
desired  to  have  a  pledge  on  shore,  but  on  receiving  one  he 
kept  him,  and  refused  to  continue  trade,  even  shooting  his  ord- 
nance at  us,  of  which  he  only  had  two  or  three  pieces  ".  On 
the  16th  of  tlie  month  we  came  to  a  place  called  Cape  Corea  '*, 
where  dwelt  Don  John,  and  where  we  were  well  received  by 
his  people.  This  Cape  Corea  is  4  leagues  eastward  from  the 
castle  of  Mifia.  We  arrived  there  on  the  1 8th  of  the  month, 
making  sale  of  all  our  cloth  except  two  or  three  packs.  On 
the  26th  we  weighed  anchor  and  went  to  join  the  Trinity, 
which  was  7  leagues  to  the  eastwards  of  us,  and  had  sold  most 
of  her  wares.  Then  the  people  of  the  Trinity  willed  us  to 
go  8  or  9  leagues  farther  to  the  east,  to  sell  part  of  their  wares 

at 

11  The  pledge  was  nephew  to  Sir.  John  Yorke.'^EJen. 

12  From  the  context^  this  seems  to  have  been  the  place  now  called  Cape 
Coast.— £. 
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at  9  place  pallet  P^reco^,  ancl  another  called  Pere^tm-grcuiit^ 
still  Farther  east,  which  Is  Icnown  by  »  great  hill  m»ar  it  <?all^ 
M^te  Rodondo  lying  to  the  westwards,  and  many  wim  trew 
by  thp  water  side.  From  thence  we  began  our  voyage  home^ 
var^s  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  plied  ^long  thecoAst  till 
wp  c^me  within  7  or  8  leagues  of  Cape  Three-pqints,  About  S 
\n  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  we  cast  about  to  seawards,  Wbo- 
fiver  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Mina  homewards,  ougbi  tp 
beware  of  the  current^,  and  should  be  sure  of  making  his  way 
good  as  far  west  as  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  current  sets 
always  to  the  eastwards.  About  2Q  leagues  e«st  of  Cape 
Pftlms^s  is  9  river  called  De  los  Poto^^  where  abundance  of 
fresh  Wftter  and  ballast  may  be  had,  and  plenty  of  ivory  or 
elephants  teeth,  which  river  is  in  four  degrees  and  aJmoH  two 
terces,  pr  4^  40'  N.  When  you  reckon  to  he  as  far  west  a$ 
Cape  Pahuas,  bein^  in  lat  P  or  1°30'  N.  you  may  then  stand 
W,  or  W.  by  N.  till  in  Jat  3°  N.  Then  ypu  m^y  go  W.  or 
N.  W.  by  W,  till  in  lat.  5°  N,  and  then  N.  W.  In  l^t  6°  N. 
we  met  northerly  winds  and  great  ruffing  tides,  and  as  for  as 
we  cpuld  judge  th^  current  ^t  N,  IJ*  W.  I^ikewise  betw^^ 
Cape  Mount  and  C^pe  Vfsrd  thpre  are  great  currents,  which 
are  very  apt  to  deceive. 

On  the  2?d  of  April  we  were  in  lat.  8°  40'  N,  and  continued 
our  course  to  the  nprth-west,  having  the  wind  ^t  N.  ]E.  and 
E*  N.  E.  sometimes  at  E.  till  the  first  of  May,  when  we  were 
in  lat.  18^  20'  N.  Thence  we  had  the  wind  at  E-  and  E.  N- 
fj-  sometimes  E.  S-  E.  when  we  reckoned  the  Cape  V^ 
islands  E.  S.  E.  from  us,  and  by  estimation  48  leagues  distwit* 
In  20°  and  21°  N.  we  had  the  wind  more  to  tne  ^st  and 
south  than  beforie ;  and  so  we  ran  N,  W,  and  N.  N.  W. 
<50inetimes  N.  by  W.  and  N.  till  we  caniQ  into  lat  31°  N.  when 
we  reckoned  ourselves  1 80  leagues  S.  W,  by  S,  of  the  island 
of  Flores.  Here  we  had  the  wind  S.  IS.  E«  and  shaped  oqr 
pourse  N.  E.  In  23°  we  had  the  wind  at  S.  and  S.  W.  and 
m^de  our  course  N-  N,  E-  in  vhich  direction  we  went  tp  40°, 
9nd  then  set  our  course  N.  E.  having  the  wind  at  S.  W.  and 
the  isle  of  Flores  E.  pf  us,  17  leagues  distant.  Jn  41®  we  had 
the  wind  N.  E.  and  lay  a  course  N,  W.  Then  we  met  the 
wind  at  W.  N.  W.  and  at  W.  within  6  le^^gue?,  when  we 
went  N.  W.  '  We  then  altered  to  N.  E.  till  in  42°  where  we 
shaped  our  course  E.  N.  E.  judging  the  isle  otCorvo  to  be  W. 
©f  us,  36  leagues  distant.    On  the  21st  pf  Ma.y  WQ  cwimun- 

ed 
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ed  with  f^  Rafe  wlu>  jigged  us  to  be  in  bt*  39^  30'  N.  25 
l^t^iiefi  %.  pf  pi^ines,  find  repomi^ended  iis  to  steer  N.  £. 

Jt^is  to^  Boted  thfit  in  lat.  9^  N.  on  the  4th  of  September) 
wp  lo^t  sight  of  the  north  star.  In  lat  45^  N.  the  compass 
y^Fied  8°  4p  t}^^  W.  of  N.  Jn  40°  N,  it  varied  15^  And  i» 
80°  ao'  JI,  it^  v^i^ion  was  5°  W. 

)t  is  r}so  to  he  noted  that  two  or  three  d^ys  before  we  came 
tq  Cap^  Thri^e-^poii^tS)  th^  pinp^ce  went  ^ong  shore  endea* 
y^yr^ig  to  $eU  spme  pf  our  w^res,  and  then  we  ce^fao  to  anchor 
lhr#e  pr  fpur  leagiips  west  by  south  of  that  cape,|,  where  w^ 
left;  tbe  Xiinity.  Then  o^r  pinnace  came  on  board  and  took 
ip  p^pre  wares,  tellipg  ifs  that  they  would  go  to  a  pjace  where 
the  Prinirpse  '^  wa^,  and  bad  received  much  gold  in  the  first 
voyage  to  th^se  p^rt^  $  bqt  being  in  fear  of  a  bri^antine  that 
w^s  tpen  on  the  poasti  we  weighed  anchor  and  followed  thenx, 
kpiyipg  the  Trinity  about  four  l^ues  from  ui^.  We  accord- 
ingly rode  a|:  anchor  opposite  that  towp,  where  Martine,  by 
his  own  desire  and  with  the  assent  of  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  pinnace,  went  on  shore  to  the  town,  and  thence 
John  Berin  went  to  trade  ^t  another  tpwn  three  miles  father 
pp.  The  towp  is  c^jl^  .^^n^i^ia  or  Samuas  which  ^d  S^m- 
materra  /are  the  tiyo  first  towns  to  the  N.  %^  of  Cape  Three- 
points,  where  ^^e  traded  for  gold. 

Havipg  continued  ibp  course  of  the  voyage  as  described  by 
the  before-meptiop^d  pilot,  I  will  now  say  something  of  the 
country  and  people,  a2?d  of  such  things  as  are  brought  from 
thence  '^. 

They  brought  hopie  in  this  voyage,  400  pounds  weight  and 
odd  of  gold  *%  twenty-two  carats  and  one  grain  fine.  Also  36  ^ 
hilts  ofgrainsj  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  about  250 elephants  teetli  ^ 
of  difierent  sizes.  Some  of  these  I  saw  and  measured,  which 
were  uipe  spans  in  length  measured  a}ong  the  crook,  and 
some  were  a^  thick  as  n  mans  thigh  above  the  knee,  weighing 
90  pounds  each*  though  ^opie  are  said  to  have  been  seen  weigh- 
ing 125  pounds.  Ther^  were  some  called  the  teeth  of  calve^, 
pf  one,  two,  pr  thre^  ye^^s  oldt  pleasuring  one  and  a-h^l^a  lwe, 
ior  three  &et,  according  to  the  age  of  the  beast.     These  ^reat 

teeth 

18  Tki9  ^^  one  of  die  sl^ips  in  the  forper  voyf|;e  uiyler  Wi9dham.-r-£. 

14  These  subsequent  notices  seem  subjoined  by  Richard  Eden,  the  origi- 
nal publisher. — ^£. 

15  Or  4800  ounces*  worth,  L.  18^600  sterling  at  the  old  price  of  h.9  l?s. 
6d.  per  ounce  ;  and  perhaps  worth  in  thpse  days  ^p  iQucit^  ^i  ninety  or  aa 
^Wi4re4  thousand  pounds  in  the  present  day.«-£* 
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teeth  or  tusks  grow  in  the  upper  jaw  downwards,  and  not  up- 
wards from  the  lower  jaw,  as  erroneously  represented  by  some 
Eainters  and  arras  workers.  In  this  voyage  they  brought 
ome  the  head  of  an  elephant  of  such  huge  bigness  that  the 
bones  or  cranium  only,  without  the  tusks  or  lower  jaw,  weigh- 
ed about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  as  much  as  I  could 
well  lift  from  the  ground.  So  that,  considering  also  the 
weight  of  the  two  great  tusks  and  the  under  jaw,  with  the  lesser 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  great  hanging  ears,  the  long  big  snout 
or  trunk,  with  all  the  flesh,  brains,  and  skin,  and  other  parts 
belonging  to  the  head,  it  could  not  in  my  opinion  weigh  less 
than  Hve  hundred  weight.  This  head  has  been  seen  by  many 
in  the  house  of  the  worthy  merchant  Sir  Andrew  Judde^ 
where  I  saw  it  with  my  bodily  eyes,  and  contemplated  with 
those  of  my  mind,  admiring  the  cunning  and  wisdom  of  the 
work-master,  without  which  consideration  such  strange  and 
wonderful  things  are  only  curiosities,  not  profitable  subjects  of 
contemplation. 

The  elephant,  by  some  called  oliphant,  is  the  largest  of  all 
four-footed  beasts.     The  fore-legs  are  longer  than  those  be- 
hind ;  in  the  lower  part  or  ancles  of  which  he  has  joints.  The 
feet  have  each  five  toes,  but  undivided.     The  trunk  or  snout 
is  so  long  and  of  such  form  that  it  serves  him  as  a  hand,  for 
he  both  eats  and  drinks  by  bringing  his  food  and  drink  to  his 
mouth  by  its  means,  and  by  it  he  helps  up  his  master  or  keep- 
er, and  also  overturns  trees  by  its  strength.     Besides  his  two 
great  tusks,  he  has  four  teeth  on  each  side  of  his  mouth,  by 
which  he  eats  or  grinds  his  food,  each  of  these  teeth  being 
almost  a  span  long,  as  they  lie  along  the  jaw,  by  two  inches 
high  and  about  as  much  in  breadth.     The  tusks  of  the  male 
are  larger  than   those   of  the  female.     The  tongue  is  very 
small,  and  so  far  within  the  mouth  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 
This  is  the  gentlest  and  most  tractable  ot  all  beasts,  and  under- 
stands and  is  taught  many  things,  so  that  itis  even  taught  to  do 
reverence  to  kings,  being  of  acute  sense  and  great  judgment* 
When  the  female  is  once  seasoned,  the  male  never  touches  her 
afterwards.     The  male  lives  two  hundred  vears,  or  at  least 
120,  and  the  female  almost  as  long ;  but  the  flower  of  their 
age  is  reckoned  60  years.     They  cannot  endure  our  winter  or 
cold  weather ;  but  they  love  to  go  into  rivers,  in  which  they 
will  often  wade  up  to  their  trunk,  snufiing  and  blowing  the 
water  about  in  sport  $  but  they  cannot  swim,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  their  bodies.     If  they  happen  to  meet  a  man  Wan- 
dering 
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dering  in  the  wilderness,  they  will  go  gently  before  him  and 
lead  him  into  the  right  way.  In  battle  they  pay  much  respect 
to  those  who  are  wounded,  bringing  such  as  are  hurt  or 
weary  into  the  middle  of  the  army  where  they  may  be  defended. 
They  are  made  tame  by  drinking  thejuice  of  barley  '^ 

They  have  continual  war  with  dragons,  which  desire  their 
blood  because  it  is .  very  cold ;  wherefore  the  dragon  lies  in 
wait  for  the  passing  of  an  elephant,  winding  its  tail  of  vast 
length  round  the  hind  legs  of  the  elephant,  tnen  thrusts  his 
head  into  his  trunk  and  sucks  out  his  breath,  or  bites  him  in 
the  ears  where  he  cannot  reach  with  his  trunk.  When  the 
elephant  becomeis  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  falls  down 
upon  the  serpent,  now  gorged  with  blood,  and  with  the  weight 
of  his  body  crushes  the  dragon  to  death.  Thus  his  own  blood 
and  that  of  the  elephant  run  out  of  the  serpent  now  mingled 
together,  which  cooling  is  congealed  into  that  substance  wnich 
the  apothecaries  call  sangms  draconis  or  cinnabar  '^.  But  there 
are  other  kinds  of  cinnabar,  commonly  called  cinoper  or  Ver- 
million, which  the  painters  use  in  certain  colours. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  elephants,  as  of  the  marshes,  the 
plains,  and  the  mountains,  differing  essentially  from  each  o- 
ther.  Philostratus  writes,  that  by  now  much  the  elephants 
of  Lybia  exceed  in  bigness  the  horses  of  Nysea,  so  much  do 
the  elephants  of  India  exceed  those  of  Lybia,  for  some  of  the 
elephants  of  India  have  been  seen  nine  cubits  high;  and 
these  are  so  greatly  feared  by  the  others,  that  they  dare  not 
abide  to  look  upon  them.  Only  the  males  among  the  In- 
dian elephants  have  tusks ;  but  in  Ethiopia  and  Lybia,  both 
males  and  females  are  provided  with  them.  They  are  of 
divers  heights,  as  of  12,  13,  or  14  dodrantSj  the  dodrant 
being  a  measure  of  9  inches ;  and  some  say  that  an  elephant 
is  bigger  than  three  wild  oxen  or  buffaloes.  Those  of  India 
are  black,  or  mouse-coloured ;  but  those  of  Ethiopia  or  Gui- 
nea are  brown.  The  hide  or  skin  of  them  all  is  very  hard, 
and  without  hair  or  bristles.  Their  ears  are  two  dodrants, 
or  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  their  eyes  are  very  small  Our 
men  saw  one  drinking  at  a  river  in  Guinea  as  they  sailed 
along  the  coast.  Tliose  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  pro- 
perties 

16  The  meaning  of  this  exprespion  is  by  no  means  obvious.  It  is  known 
that  in  India^  arrack,  or  a  spirituous  liquordistiiled  from  rice,  is  given  regutar- 
]y  to  elephants,  which  may  be  here  alluded  to. — ^E. 

1 7  It  is  surely  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  mere  fable.— E. 
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perties  of  the  elephant,  as  of  their  wonderful  docility,  <tf 
their  use  in  war,  of  their  chastity  and  generation,  when  they 
were  first  seen  in  the  triumphs  and  ampliitheatres  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  how  they  are  taken  and  tamed,  when  they  cast  their 
tusks,  and  of  their  use  in  tnedicine,  and  many  othcnr  parti- 
culars,  will  find  all  these  things  d^Cffbed  in  the  eighth  bbok 
of  Natural  History^  as  written  by  Pliny.     He  also  says  in 
his  twelfth  book,  that  the  aneients  miKle  many  goodly  trorks 
of  ivory  or  elephants  teeth ;  such  as  tables,  tresseb  of  coiiehei^ 
p6sts  of  houses,  i-ails,  lattices  for  windows^  idols  of  ffaeit' 
god^,  Md  many  other  tbifigs  of  ivory^  either  eOlofired  ot 
uncoloured,  and  intermixed  with  various  kinds  of  preeiods 
woods ;  in  wbrctl  manner  at  this  day  are  made  obnrs,  lutes^ 
▼irginals,  and  the  like.     Tliey  had  such  plenty  of  it  in  an- 
cient times,  that  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  wils  eaDed 
the  ivory  gate,  as  Josephns  reports.     The  whiteness  of  ivory 
was  so  much  admired,  that  it  was  anciently  thought  to  re- 
present the  fairness  of  the  httiiian  skin  j  insomuch  that  those 
who  endeavoured  to  imptoVe,  or  rather  to  corrupt^  the  na- 
tural beauty  by  paintitig,  were  said  reproackfullvi  ebur  dira- 
mento  candefacercy  to  whiten  ivory  with  ink.     Poets  also,  in 
describing  the  fair  necks  of  beautiful  virgins,  call  them  ebur^ 
nea  coUa,  or  ivory  necks.    Thus  much  may  suffice  of  ele- 
phants and  ivOry,  and  I  shall  now  s{iy  somewhat  of  ibe  pec^ 
pie,  and  their  manners,  and  mode  of  living,  with  another 
brief  description  of  Africa. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  regions  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  the  middle  parts  of  Africa,  as  inner  Lybi^  Nih 
bia,  and  various  other  extensive  regions  in  that  quarter^ 
Were  anciently  called  Ethiopians  and  NigritiBy  which  we  now 
call  Mooiis,  Moorens,  or  Negroes ;  a  beastly  living  people^ 
without  God,  law,  religion,  or  government,  and  so  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  in  many  places  they  cutse  it 
when  it  rises.  Of  the  people  about  Lybia  interior,  Gemma 
Fhrysius  thus  writes:  Libia  interior  is  large  and  desolate, 
containing  many  horrible  wiklernesses,  replenished  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  monstrous  beasts  and  serpents.  To  the  sooth 
df  Mauritania  or  Barbat'y  is  Getttliir,  a  rough  and  savage 
region,  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  wandering  people.  After 
these  follow  the  Melanogetvlij  or  black  Getuiians,  and  Phran- 
sii,  who  wander  in  the  wilderness,  carrying  with  them 
reat  gourds  filled  with  water.     Theti  the  Ethiopians,  caHed 

igritae,  occupy  a  great  part  of  Africa,  extending  to   the 

western 
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westerfi  oceaii  of  Atlantic.  Soathi^i^ds  als6  they  tieach  to 
tbe  river  Nigritis  or  Niger,  ^hich  agrees  in  its  nature  with 
Ihe  Nile,  as  it  itiereases  and  diminishes  like  the  I^ile,  £ind 
ediltains  croeodiJes.  Therefore,  I  beiiet^  this  to  be  the  riVer 
enUed  the  Senegal  by  the  Fotiugtte^e.  It  is  farther  said  of 
the  Niffer,  that  the  inhstbil^nts  on  one  s^de  were  all  black  and 
of  goodly  stature,  trhile  on  the  other  side  they  ^ere  browrt 
or  tawiiy  and  of  low  statnre,  nrhieh  also  is  the  case  with  the 
Senegal '*.  Inhere  are  other  p^offte  of  Lybia,  called  Gura^ 
mantes,  who^  Wom^n  are  in  common,  hating  no  mafriages 
or  any  re^et  to  chastity.  After  these  are  the  nations  called 
Pyrei,  Satkiodaphintde,  Odrangi^  Mhnaces^  Lynxamat(t, 
DohneSi  AgavginCBi  Leuci  Eihiopes,  Xilicei  BtliiOpiSy  Cat:^ 
eei  EthiopeSi  and  Nttbi,  These  last  have  the  i^anie  situation 
in  Ptolemy,  which  is  now  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Kttbia, 
where  therfe  are  certain  Christians  under  the  dominion  of  the 
great  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  called  Prester  John.  From  these 
towards  the  west  was  a  great  natioti  called  Apkticefone^y  in-» 
habiting,  as  far  as  We  can  conjectafe,  what  is  now  called  th^ 
Regnum  Orguene,  bordering  on  the  eastern  or  interior  parts 
of  Guinea.  From  hence  westwards  and  towards  the  north, 
are  the  kingdoms  of  Qambra  and  Budomel,  not  far  from  the 
river  Senegal  5  and  from  thence  toward  the  inland  region  and 
along  the  coast  are  the  regions  of  Ginoia  or  Guinea.  Oh  th<f 
West  side  of  this  region  is  Cabo  Verde,  caput  viridt.  Cap 
Verd,  or  the  Green  Cape,  to  which  the  Portugrfese  first  di- 
rect  their  course  when  they  sail  to  the  land  of  Bra^l  in  Ame-^ 
rica,  on  which  occasion  they  turn  to  the  right  hand  towards 
tbe  quarter  of  the  wind  called  GetrtJino^  which  is  between  the 
west  and  south. 

To  speak  somewhat  more  of  Ethiopia,  althotigh  there  are 
many  nations  called  Ethiopians,  yet  is  Ethiopia  chiefly  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  one  of  which  being  a  great  and  rich  region, 
is  called  Ethiopia  sub  EgyptOy  or  Ethiopia  to  the  south  of 
Egypt.  To  this  belongs  the  island  of  Meroe,  which  is  envi- 
roned 

18  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  Niger  and  the  Se* 
negal,  though  agreeing  m  these  psrticiilars,  are  totaHy  (Mefeat  rivers  in 
the  same  parallel.  The  Sen^l  runs  into  the  sea  from  fhtf  ealst ;  ivliife  iHt! 
Niger  nmning  to  the  eatt,  loset  kseif  in  ai^  interior  htfte,  aar  tlifef  Wolgi 
does  in  the  Caspian,  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  oces^.  Ac^* 
cording  to  sone  accotmts^  this  lake  only  e^dsts  ses  such  durhig  the  rainy  sea- 
son, <kyiBg  up  in  the  other  pssrt  of  the' year,  |)i^obably  hoWevf^r  leaving  m 
extensive  mai^  called  the  VTangara,  n  so,  th^  ^viroA^  of  that  lake  and 
marsh  must  be  unhealthy  m  thef  ut«ftcut  extreme.— ^£. 
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roned  by  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  In  this  island  women 
reigned  in  ancient  times,  and,  according  to  Josephus,  it  was 
some  time  called  Sabea^  whence  the  queen  of  Saba  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  From  thence, 
towards  the  east  and  south,  reigneth  the  Christian  emperor 
called  Prester  John,  by  some  named  Papa  Johannes,  or  as 
others  say  Pean  Juarij  signifying  Great  John,  whose  empire 
reaches  rar  beyond  the  Nile,  and  extends  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  middle  of  this  re* 
ion  is  almost  in  66  degrees  of  £1  longitude,  and  12  decrees  of 
.  lat.  '^  About  this  region  dwdl  the  people  called  Clodif 
RisophagU  Asiuntia^  Babyloniij  Molili^  and  Moliba*  After 
these  is  the  region  called  TroglodUica^  the  inhabitants  of 
which  dwell  in  caves  and  dens,  instead  of  houses,  and  feed 
upon  the  flesh  of  serpents,  as  is  reported  by  Pliny  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  who  allege,  that  instead  of  language,  they 
have  only  a  kind  of  grinning  and  chattering.  There  are  also 
people  without  heads,  called  Blemines^  having  their  eyes 
and  mouths  in  their  breast.  Likewise  Stmcophagi,  and  na- 
ked Gamphasantes ;  satyrs  also,  who.  have  nothing  of  hu- 
man nature  except  the  shape.  OHpei  likewise,  who  are 
Seat  hunters,  and  Mennones.,  Here  also  is  Smyrnophoray  or 
e  region  of  myrrh ;  after  which  is  Azania^  producing  many 
elephants  '^  A  great  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Africa 
beyond  the  equinoctial  line  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  long  been  in  use  to  trade  with 
the  nations  of  Arabia,  and  whose  king  is  now  allied  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  pays  tribute  to  rrester  John. 

The  other,  or  interior  Ethiopia,  being  a  region  of  vast 
extent,  is  now  only  somewhat  known  upon  the  sea-coast,  but 
may  be  described  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  towards  the 
south  of  the  equator,  is  a  great  region  of  Ethiopians,  in 
which  are  white  elephants,  tigers^  (lions)  and  rhinoceroses. 
Also  a  region  producing  plenty  of  cinnamon,  which  lies  be^ 
tween  the  branches  of  the  Nile.  Also  the  kingdom  ofHa- 
besch  or  Habasia  ^',  a  region  inhabited  by  Christians,  on  both 

sides 

1 9  Reckoning  the  longituile  from  the  island  of  Ferroi  the  middle  of  A- 
byssiniais  only  in  about  52 <*  30*  £.  and  as  Ferro  is  18«  W.  from  Oreen* 
wich,  that  coincides  with  54*>  zo*  £.  as  the  longitude  is  now  reckoned  by 
British  geographers.-^£. 

20  It  is  impossible^  in  the  compass  of  a  note,  to  enter  into  any  commen- 
tary on  this  slight  sketch  of  the  ancient  geography  of  eastern  Africa. — £• 

SI  It  is  strange  that  Habasia  or  Abyssinia,  inhabited  by  Christians,  should 
thus  be  divided  from  the  empire  of  Prester  John. — £. 
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aides  of  the  Nile.  Likewise  those  Ethiopians  .x»]led  Icht^o^ 
phagi^  dr  who  live  only  on  fish,  who  were  subdued  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  ^\  Also  the  Ethiopians  called 
JRapsii  and  Anthropophc^^  who  are  in  ui^e  to  eat  human 
flesh,  and  inhabit  the  regions  near  the  mountains  of  the 
moon.  Gazatia  is  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  $  after  which 
comes  the  front  of  Airica»  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
past  which  they  sail  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut:  But  as  the  capes 
and  gulfs,  with  their  names,  are  to  be  found  on  every  globe 
and  chart,  it  were  superfluous  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Some  allege  that  Africa  was  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  as 
being  without  cold ;  the  Greek  letter  alpha  signifying  priva- 
tion, void  of,  or  without,  and  phrice  signifying  cold.;  as* 
although  it  has  a  cloudy  and  tempestuous  season  instead  of 
winter,  it  is  yet  never  cold,  but  rather  smothering  hot, 
with  hot  showers,  and  such  scorching  winds,  that  at  certain 
times  the  inhabitants  seem  as  if  living  in  iurnaces,  and  in  a 
manner  half  ready  for  purgatory  or  hell.  Acct^rding  to  Gem* 
ma  Pbrisius,  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  the  greater  At* 
las,  tlie  air  in  the  night  is  seen  shiniiig  with  many  strange 
fires  and  flames,  rising  as  it  were  as  high  as  the  moon,  and 
strange  noises  are  beard  in  the  air,  as  of  pipes,  trumpets,  and 
drums,  which  are  caused  perhaps  by  the  vehement  motions 
of  these  fieir  exhalaticms,  as  we  see  in  many  experiments 
wrought  by  fire,  air,  and  wind.  The  hollowness  also,  and 
various  reflections  and  breakings  of  the  clouds,  may  be  great 
Causes  thereof,  besides  the  great  coldness  of  the  middle  re* 
gion  of  the  air,  by  which  these  fiery  exhalations,  when  they 
ascend  there,  are  suddenly  driven  back  with  great  force. 
Daily  experience  teaches  us,  by  the  whizzing  oi  a  burning 
torch,  what  a  noise  fire  occasions  in  the  air,  and  much  more 
so  when  it  strives  and  is  inclosed  with  air,  as  seen  in  guns;* 
and  even  when  air  alone  is  inclosed,  as  in  organ  pipes  and 
other  wind  instruments :  For  wind,  according  to  phdosophers, 
is  nothing  but  air  vehemently  moved,  as  wnen  propelled  by 
a  pair  ojoellows,  and  the  like. 

Some  credible  persons  afiirm  that,  in  this  voyage  to  Giu- 
iiea,  they  felt  a  sensible  heat  in  the  night  firom  the  beams  of 
the  moon ;  which,  though  it  seem  strange  to  us  who  inhabit 

VOL.  vii.  g  a 

S2  The  Tchthyophagi  of  Alexander  dwelt  on  the  oceanic  coast  of  Persia, 
now  Mekran,  between  the  river  Indus  and  the  Persian  gulf,  not  in  Ethio- 
pia.—E. 
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a  cold  region,  may  yet  reasonably  have  been  the  case,  as 
Pliny  writes  that  the  nature  of  stars  and  planets  consists  of 
fire,  containing  a  spirit  of  life,  and  cannot  therefore  be  with- 
out heaU     That  the  moon  gives  heat  to  the  earth  seems  con- 
firmed by  David,  in  the  12 1st  psalm,  where,  speaking  of 
such  men  as  are  defended  from  evils  by  the  protection  of 
/f     God,  he  says,  "  The  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by  day,  nei- 
ther  the  moon  by  night  *'."     They  said  likewise,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  sea  they  saw  streams  of  water,  which  they 
call  spautSf  falling  out  of  the  air  into  the  sea,  some  of  them 
being  as  large  as  the  pillars  of  churches;  insomuch   that, 
when  these  fall  into  ships,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
sunk.     Some  allege  these  to  be  the  cataracts  of  heaven,  which 
wereall  opened  at  Noah's  flood :  But  I  rather  consider  them 
to  be  those  fluxions  and  eruptions  said  by  Aristotle,  in  his 
book  de  Mundo,  to  happen  in  the  sea.     For,  speaking  of 
such  strange  things  as  are  often  seen  in  the  sea,  he  writes 
thus:  "  Oftentimes  also,  even  in  the  sea  are  seen  evapora- 
tions of   fire,    and  such  eruptions  and  breaking  forth   of 
springs,  that  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  opened.     Whirlpools 
and  fluxions  are  caused  of  such  other  vehement  motions,  not 
only  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  but  also  in  creeks  and  straits. 
At  certain  times  also,  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  suddenly 
lifted  up  and  carried  about  by  the  moon,"  &c.     From  these 
words  of  Aristotle  it  appears,  that  such  waters  are  lifted  up 
at  one  time  in  one  place,  and  suddenly  fall  down  again  in 
anodier  place  at  another  time.     To  this  also  may  be  referred 
what  Richard  Chancellor  told  me,  as  having  heard  from  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  as  far  as  I  remember,  either  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  or  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  his  ship  or  pinnace  was 
suddenly  lifted  from  the  sea  and  cast  upon  the  land,  I  know 
not  how  far.      Which,  and  other  strange  and  wonderful 
works  of  nature  considered,  and  calling  to  remembrance  the 
narrowness  of  human  knowledge  and  understanding,  com- 
pared with  her  mighty  power,  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder, 
and  to  confess  with  Pliny,  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  na- 
ture, whose  smallest  power  is  still  unknown  to  man. 

Our 

23  In  our  present  version  the  word  smit^  is  used  instead  of  bum*  But 
the  quotation  in  the  text  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  and 
^rees  v^ith  the  older  English  veruoDi  ftill  used  in  the  Book  of  Conunon 
Prayer.'— E. 
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Our  people  saw  and  considered  many  things  in  this  voyage 
that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  some  of  which  I  have  thought 
fit  to  record,  that  the  reader  may  take  pleasure,  both  in  the 
variety  of  these  things,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage. 
Among  other  matters  respecting  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  people,  this  may  seem  strange,  that  their  princes  and 
nobles  are  in  use  to  pierce  and  wound  their  skins  in  such  way'fl 
'^'^^^  as  to  form  curious  figures  upon  it^  like  flowered  damaski  ' 
which  they  consider  as  very  ornamental  **.  Although  they 
go  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  many  of  them,  and  the  women  es- 
pecially, are  almost  loaded  with  collars,  bracelets,  rings,  and 
chains,  of  gold,  copper,  or  ivory.  I  have  seen  one  of  their 
ivory  armlets  weighing  38  ounces,  which  was  worn  by  one  of 
their  women  on  her  arm.  It  was  made  of  one  piece  of  the 
largest  part  of  an  elephant's  tooth,  turned  and  somewhat  carv- 
ed, having  a  hole  through  which  to  pass  the  hand.  Some 
have  one  on  each  arm  and  one  on  each  leg,  and  though  often 
so  galled  by  them  as  to  be  almost  lame,  they  still  persist  to 
use  them.  Some  wear  great  shackles  on  their  legs  of  bright 
copper,  and  they  wear  collars,  bracelets,  garlands^  and  girdles 
of  certain  blue  stones,  resembling  beads.  Some  also  of  their 
women  wear  upon  their  arms  a  kind  of  Jbre^sleeves  *^,  made 
of  plates  of  beaten  gold.  They  wear  likewise  rings  on  their 
fingers  made  of  gold  wire,  having  a  knot  or  wreath,  like 
those  which  children  make  on  rush  rings.  Among  other 
golden  articles  bought  by  our  men,  were  some  dog-collars  and 
chains. 

These  natives  of  Guinea  are  very  wary  in  driving  bargains^ 
and  will  not  willingly  lose  the  smallest  particle  of  their  gold, 
using  weights  and  measures  for  the  same  with  great  circum-« 
spection.     In  dealing  with  them,  it  is  necessary  to  behave    a 
with  civility  and  gentleness,  as  they  will  not  trade  with  any^ 
l^ho  use  them  ill.     During  the  first  voyage  of  our  people  to 
that  country,  on  departing  from  the  place  where  they  had 
first  traded,  one  of  them  either  stole  a  musk-cat  or  took  her  *^ 
away  by  force,  not  suspecting  that  this  could  have  any  effect 
to  prevent  trading  at  the  next  station :    But  although  they 
went  there  in  full  sail,  the  news  had  got  there  before  them, 
and  the  people  refused  to  deal  with  them  until  the  cat  were 
either  restored  or  paid  for  at  a  fixed  price.    Their  bouses  are 

made 

S4  Now  well  kiiown  under  the  naxhe  of  tatooiog*— 'E. 

25  Sleeves  for  the  fore-armss  or  from  the  elbow  Co  the  wrist.^— -£«. 
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made  of  four  posts  or  trees  set  in  the  ground,  and  are  covered 
with  boughs ;  and  their  ordinary  food  is  roots,  with  such  fish 
as  they  take,  which  are  in  great  plenty.     Among  these  are 
flying  fishes,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  West  India  seas.. 
Our  people  endeavoured  to  salt  some  of  the  fish  which  they 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  some  said  that  they  would 
not  take  salt,  and  must  therefore  be   eaten   immediately; 
while  others  alleged  that,  if  salted  immediately  when  taken, 
they  would  keep  good  for  ten  or  twelve  days.     Part  of  the 
salt  meat  taken  by  our  people  from  England  became  putrid 
while  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  yet  turned  sweet  again  afker  their 
return  to  a  temperate  region.     They  have  a  strange  method 
of  making  bread,  which  is  as  follows :  They  grind,  with  their 
hands,  between  two  stones,  as  much  corn  into  meal  as  they 
think  may  suffice  the  family,  and  making  this  flour  into  a 
paste  with  water,  they  knead  it  into  thin  cakes,  which  are 
I  stuck  upon  the  posts  of  their  houses  and  baked  or  dried  by 
\  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  so  that  when  the  master  of  the  house  or 
I  any  of  the  family  are  in  want  of  bread,  they  take  it  down  from 
)  the  post  and  eat. 

They  .htive  verv  fair  wheat,  the  ear  of  which  is  two  hand- 
brea<lths  long  am!  as  big  as  a  great  bulrush,  the  stem  or  straw 
being  almost  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger.     The  grains  are 
white  and  round,  shining  like  pearls  that  have  lost  their  lustre, 
and  about  the  size  of  our  pease.  Almost  their  whole  ,substance 
turns  to  flour,  leaving  very  little  bran.     The  ear  is  inclosed  in 
three  blades,  each  about  two  inches  broad,  and  longer  than 
the  ear  ;  and  in  one  of  them  I  counted  260  grains  of  com* 
By  this  fruitfulness,  the  sun  seems  in  some  measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  and  distress  produced  by  its  excessive 
heat.     Their  drink  i?  either  water,  or  the  juice  which  drops 
from  cut  branches  of  the  paimito,  a  barren  palm  or  date  tree ; 
to  collect  which  they  bang  great  gourds  to  the  cut  branches 
every  evening,  or  set  them  on  the  ground  under  the  trees,  to 
receive  the  juice  which  issues  during  the  pight.     Our  people 
said  that  this  juice  tasted  like  whey,  but  sweeter  and  more 
pleasant.     ITie  branches  of  the  paunito  are  cut  every  evening 
to  obtain  this  juice,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day 
dries  up  and  sears  ovi-r  the  wound.    They  have  likewise  large 
beans,  as  big  as  chesnuts,  and  very  hard,  having  shells  instead 
of  husks  or  pods.     While  formerly  describing  the  fruit  con- 
taining the  grains  or  Guinea  pepper,  called  by  the  physicians 
grana  paradisic  I  remarked  that  they  have  holes  through 

them^ 
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them,  as  in  effect  they  have  when  brought  to  us ;  but  I  have 
been  since  informed,  that  these  boles  are  made  on  purpose  to 
put  strings  or  twigs  through,  ibr  hanging  up  the  fruit  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  This  fruit  grows  on  a  plant  which  does  not  rise 
above  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
/  At  their  coming  home,  the  keels  and  bottoms  of  the  ships 
were  strangely  overgrown  with  certain  shells,  two  inches  or 
more  in  length,  as  thick  as  they  could  stand,  and  so  large  that 
a  man  might  put  his  thumb  into  their  mouths.  It  is  affirm* 
ed  that  a  certain  slimy  substance  grows  in  these  shells,  which 
'  falls  afterwards  into  the  sea,  and  is  changed  into  the  bird  cal-*^ 
led  barnacles  *^.  Similar  shells  have  been  seen  on  ships  com- 
ing from  Ireland,  but  these  Irish  barnacles  do  not  exceed  half 
an  inch  long,  I  saw  the  Primrose  in  dock,  after  her  return 
from  Guinea,  having  her  bottom  entirely  covered  over  with 
these  shells,  which  in  my  judgment  must  have  greatly  impeded 
her  sailing.  Their  ships  also  were  in  many  places  eaten  into  by 
the  worms  called  Bromas  or  Bissas^  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Decades '''.  These  worms  creep  between  the  planks, 
which  they  eat  through  in  many  places. 

In  this  voyage,  though  they  sailed  to   Guinea  in  seven 
weeks,  they  took  twenty   to   return;  owing  to  this  causey 
as  they  reported,  that  about  the  coaat  at  Cape  Verd  the  win4 
was  continually  east,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  &r 
out  into  the  ocean,  in  search  of  a  western  wind  to  bring  them 
home.    In  this  last  voyage  about  twenty*four  of  the  men    i^ 
died,  many  of  them  between  the  Azores  and  England,  after 
their  return  into  the  cold  or  temperate  region.  They  brought 
1^  with  them  several  black  slaves**,  some  of  whom  were  taU 
strong  men,  who  could  well  agree  with  our  meats  and  drinks. 
The  cold  and  moist  air  of  En^rkuid  somewhat  offended  them  ; 
yet  men  who  are  born  in  hot  regions  can  much  better  endure 
\/  cold,  than  those  of  cold  regions  can  bear  heat ;  because  vio- 
lent heat  dissolves  the  radical  moisture  of  the  human  body, 
while  cold  concentrates  and  preserves  it.     It  is  to  be  consi- 
dered 

26  This  is  an  old  fable  not  worth  confuting.  The  Barnacle  goose  or  clakis 
of  Willoughb)%  anas  eryrhropus  of  Linnaeus,  called  likewise  tree-goose,  an- 
ciently supposed  to  be  generated  from  drift  wood,  or  rather  from  che  lepas 
anatifera  -or  multivalve  shell,  called  barnacle,  which  is  often  found  on  the 
bottoms  of  ships.— See  Pennant's  Brit.  Zool.  4to.  1776.  V.  II.  488,  and  Vol* 
IV.  64— E. 

27  Meaning  the  Decades  of  Peter  Martyr,  part  of  which  book  wa$  tran* 
tlated  and  ]published  by  Richard  Eden. — Astl.  I.  149.  b. 

SS  In  a  side  notc^  five  blackc  moors.'-^E. 
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dered  as  among  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  while  all  parts  of 
Africa  under  the  equator,  and  for  some  way  on  both  sides^ 
are  excessively  hot,  and  inhabited  by  black  people,  such  re- 
gions in  the  West  Indies  [America],  under  the  same  parallels, 
are  very  temperate,  and  the  natives  are  neither  black,  nor 
have  they  short  curled  wool  on  their  heads  like  the  Africans  j 
but  are  of  an  olive  colour,  with  long  black  hair.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  explained  in  various  places  of  the  Decades^ 
Some  of  those  who  were  upon  this  voyage  told  roe  that  on  the 
14th  of  March  they  had  the  sun  to  the  north  of  them  at 
poon. 


Section  IV. 

Voyage  to  Guinea  in  1555,  by  William  Towerson^  Merchant 

of  London  '• 

On  Monday  the  SOth  of  September  1555,  we  sailed  from 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  two 
good  ships,  the  Hart  and  the  Hind,  both  belonging  to  Lon- 
don, of  which  John  Ralph  and  William  Carters  were  mas« 
ters,  bound  on  a  voyage  for  the  river  Sestos,  in  Guinea,  and 
other  harbours  in  that  neighbourhood.  CKving  to  variable 
winds,  we  could  not  reach  Dartmouth  before  the  Hth  of  Oc-? 
tober ;  and  having  continued  there  till  the  20th  of  that  month, 
we  warpt  out  of  the  harbour,  and  set  sail  to  the  S.  W.  and 
by  next  morning  had  run  30  leagues.  On  the  1st  No- 
vember, by  the  reckoning  of  our  master,  we  were  in  lat.  SI® 
N.  and  that  day  we  ran  40  leagues.  The  2d  we  ran  36 
leagues ;  and  on  the  Sd  we  had  sight  of  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
island  about  three  leagues  long  and  one  and  a-half  broad,  be* 
longing  to  the  Portuguese,  and  lying  in  the  ocean.  As  we 
came  towards  it  from  the  N.  N.  W.  it  seemed  like  two  small 
bills  near  each  other.  The  east  end  of  the  island  is  a  high 
land  like  a  saddle,  having  a  valley  which  gives  it  that  appear- 
ance i  while  the  west  end  is  lower,  with  several  small  round 

hillocks. 

1  Haklayt,  II.  480,  Astl.  I.  i50.-r-From  several  passages  in  tliis  journal 
it  appears  that  Towerson  had  been  on  the  former  voyage  to  Guinea  with 
Captain  Lock ;  but  in  the  present  voyage  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  cap* 
^in  or  chief  director,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  journal  her^ 
adopted  from  HakIu7t.^-*A8tl.  1. 150;  4. 
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hillocks  *.  Porto  Santo  is  in  about  lat.  33^  N.  The  same 
day  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  we  raised  the  island  of  Madeira,  which 
is  12  leagues  S.  W.  from  Porto  Santo.  Madeira  is  a  fine 
and  fertile  island  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  rises  from 
afar  like  one  great  high  mountain.  By  3  p.  m.  being  athwart 
of  Porto  Santo,  we  set  our  course  to  die  S.  W.  leaving  both 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  to  the  eastwards,  being  the  first 
land  we  bad  seen  after  leaving  England.  About  tiiree  next 
morning  we  were  abreast  of  Madeira,  within  three  leagues  of 
its  west  end,  and  were  becalmed  under  its  high  land.  We  es- 
timated having  run  30  leagues  in  the  past  day  and  night. 
The  4th  we  remained  becalmed  under  the  west  end  of  Madei- 
ra till  1  p.  M.  when  the  wind  sprung  up  at  east,  and  we  conti- 
nued our  course  S.  W.  making  in  the  rest  of.  that  day  15 
leagues.     The  5th  we  ran  15  leagues. 

The  6th  in  the  morning  we  got  sight  of  Teneriffe^  other- 
wise called  the  Peak,  being  very  high  land,  with  a  peak  on 
the  top  like  a  sugar  loaf ;  and  the  same  night  we  got  sight  of 
Palma^  which  also  is  high  land  and  W.from  Tenerlfle  [W.Nt 
W.]  The  7th  we  saw  Gomel  a^  an  island  about  12  Ieague3 
S.  E.  from  Palma,  and  eight  W.  S.  W.  from  Tejieriijfe  |  and 
lest  we  might  have  been  becalmed  under  Teneriffe,  we  left 
both  it  and  Gomera  to  the  east,  and  passed  between  Palma 
and  Gomera.  This  day  and  night  our  course  was  30  leagues^ 
These  islands,  called  the  Canaries,  are  60  leagues  from  Ma- 
deira, and  there  are  other  three  islapds  in  the  group  to  the 
eastward  of  Teneriffe,  named  Gran  Canarea,  Fuertaventurap 
and  LancerotUf  none  of  which  we  saw.  All  these  islands  are 
inhabited  by  Spaniards.  On  this  day  likewise  we  got  sight 
of  the  Isle  of  FetrOf  which  is  13  leagues  south  from  Gomera^ 
and  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  lil^e  th^  others*  We  were  un- 
able all  this  day  or  the  following  night  to  get  beyond  Ferro, 
unless  we  had  chosen  to  go  to  the  westwards,  which  had  been 
much  out  of  our  proper  course ;  wherefore  we  put  about,  and 
stood  back  five  hours  E.  N.  E.  in  hope  of  being  able  to  clear 
it  next  tack,  the  wipd  Hcepiqg  alwaj's  S.  £.  wl^ich  is  not  often 
met  with  in  that  latitude  by  navigators,  as  it  generally  keeps 
in  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  Next  morning,  being  on  the  other 
tack,  we  were  nearly  close  i|x  with  the  island,  but  had  room 
enough  to  get  clear  past* 

The 

3  The  saddle-backed  hlUs  of  old  na^gatorsi  are  to  be  considered  In  refer- 
ence to  the  old  demipique  or  war-saddle,  having  high  abrupt  peaks,  pr  hum* 
inock9>  at  each  end^  withaflattish  boUow  between. — E» 
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The  8tli,  our  due  eourse  to  fetch  the  Barbary  coa^t  being' 
S.  E.  by  E.  we  were  unable  to  keep  it  by  reason  of  the  wina 
being  scant,  but  lay  as  near  it  as  we  could,  running  that  day 
and  night  25  leagues.  The  9th  we  ran  80  leagues ;  the  lOm 
25  ;  and  1 1th,  24  leagues.  The  12th  we  saw  a  sail  under  our 
}ee,  which  we  thought  to  be  a  fishing  bark,  and  stood  down 
to  speak  with  her ;  but  in  an  hour  there  came  on  so  thick  a 
fog  that  we  could  neither  see  that  vessel  nor  our  consprt  the 
iSnd.  We  accordingly  shot  off  several  guns  to  give  notice 
to  the  Hind  of  our  situation,  but  she  did  not  hear  or  answer 
fis.  In  the  afternoon  the  Hind  fired  a  gun,  whidi  we  heard 
and  answered  with  another  gun.  About  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  were  within  four  leagues 
of  the  Barbary  coast,  when  sounding  we  had  14  fetfaoms  war 
ter.  The  bark  also  had  come  roorn^  with  us,  and  anchored 
here  likewise,  the  wind  being  contrary  for  going  down  the 
coast,  or  to  the  southwards.  On  falling  in  with  the  land,  we 
could  not  judge  precisely  whereabout  we  were,  most  of  that 
coaeit  being  low,  the  forepart  of  the  coast  being  white  like 
chalk  or  sand,  aTtd  very  deep  unto  the  hard  shore  ^.  Imme- 
diately on  coming  to  anchor  we  began  to  fish,  and  got  abun- 
dance of  that  kind  which  the  Portuguese  call  Pergosses,  the 
French  saders,  and  our  men  salt-water  breams.  Before  the 
fog  entirely  cleared  away,  the  vessel  we  had  followed  shaped 
such  a  course  that  we  lost  sight  of  her,  chiefly  because  we  had 
bore  up  to  find  the  Hind  again.  Our  pilot  reckoned  that  we 
were  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  16  leagues  eastwards^ 
from  the  Rio  del  Oro. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  we  spied  a  sail  coming  towards 
us,  which  we  judged  to  be  that  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  and 
we  immediately  caused  the  Hind  to  weigh  anchor  and  go  to- 
wards her,  manning  likewise  our  own  skin,  to  lay  her  on  board 
or  lo  learn  what  she  was,  and  within  half  an  hour  we  weigh- 
ed also.  When  the  vessel  noticed  us,  she  put  about  and  sail- 
ed from  us ;  and  soon  after  there  came  on  so  heavy  a  fog  that 
we  could  not  see  her,  and  as  the  fog  continued  the  whole 

night 

3  This  ant  iqtiated  nautical  word^-which  occurred  before  in  the  journal  of 
Don  Juan  de  Castro,  is  here  obviously  going  down  the  wind^  large,  or  to 

leeward.— E. 

4  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  obvious,  and  seems  to  want  some 
words  to  make  out  the  meaning :  It  may  be  that  the  shore  is  very  steep,  or 
that  the  water  continues  deep  close  to  the  shore.—- ^£. 

5  Eastwards  from  Rio  del  Oro  is  directly  into  the  laitd ;  so  that  they 
must  either  have  been  N.N.  £.  or  S.S.W*  probably  the  former.«-»£. 
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night  we  had  to  quit  the  chase.    In  the  afternoon  the  wind 
came  about  fair,  so  that  we  were  able  to  shape  a  course  S.  W* 
by  W.  to  keep  clear  of  the  coast,  and  ran  that  night  J  6  leagues. 
The  Hth  in  the  morning  was  very  foggy,  but  the  fog  cleared 
away  about  noon,  when  we  espied  a  caravel  of  60  tons  fishings 
and  sent  our  skiff  on  board  with  five  men  unarmed.     For  haste 
the  camvel  slipped  her  anchors  and  set  sail,  yet  our  unarmed 
boat  overtook  her  and  made  her  strike  sail,  and  brought  her 
away,  though  she  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  on  boards  all 
armed,  but  they  had  not  the  heart  to  resist.    On  coming  to 
us  they  anchored,  as  we  were  likewise,  because  the  wind  had 
become  ibul ;  on  which  I  made  our  skiff  come  for  me,  and  I 
went  on  board  the  caravel,  to  take  care  that  no  harm  was  q& 
fered,  and  to  see  if  they  would  spare  us  any  thing  ibr  our 
money.     Accordingly  we  got  from  them  three  tapnets  of  figSy 
two  small  jars  of  oil,  two  pipes  of  water,  and  four  hogsheads 
of  salt  fish,  which  thev  had  taken  on  the  coast,  besides  some 
firesh  fish,  which  they  neld  of  no  Value,  as  they  are  so  plentiful 
on  that  coast  that  one  man  may  often  take  as  many  in  an  hour 
OS  less  as  will  serve  twenty  men  a  whole  dav.     For  these 
things,  some  wine  we  drank  while  on  board  their  ship,  and 
three  or  four  great  cans  which  they  sent  on  board  our  shipsf 
I  paid  them  27  pistoles,  being  twice  as  much  as  they  would 
willingly  have  taken.     We  then  let  them  go  to  their  anchor 
and  cable  which  they  had  slipped,  and  assisted  them  to  reco* 
ver.     After  this  we  made  sail,  but  the  wind  obliged  us  to 
come  to  anchor  again  about  12  leagues  from  the  Rio  del  Oro^ 
as  we  were  informed  by  the  Portuguese.    There  were  five 
other  caravels  in  this  place,  but  immediately  on  our  appear- 
ance they  all  made  away  for  fear  of  us. 

The  15th  we  continued  at  anchor,  as  the  wind  was  still 
foul.  The  16th  we  set  sail  and  run  our  course  40  iecigues, 
being  this  day,  according  to  our  pilots,  right  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  in  lat.  23*  30'  N.  The  17th  we  ran  25  le^ues, 
mostly  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  18th  we  ran 
SQ  leagues,  and  at  noon,  by  the  reckoning  of  our  pilots,  were 
abreast  of  Cape  Blanco.  The  22d  they  reckoned  we  were 
abreast  of  Cape  Verd.  The  12th  of  December  we  got  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  towards  which  we  immediately  hauledf 
standing  to  the  N.  E.  and  about  12  at  night,  being  less  than 
two  leagues  from  the  shore,  we  lay  to  and  sounded,  finding 
18  fathoms  water.  We  soon  afterwards  saw  a  light  between 
us  and  the  shore,  which  we  thought  might  have  been  a  ship, 

from 
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from  which  circumstance  we  judged  ourselves  off  the  river 
Sestro,  and  we  immediately  came  to  anchor,  armed  our  tops, 
and  made  all  clear  for  action,  suspecting  it  might  be  some 
Portuguese  or  French  ship.  In  the  morning  we  saw  no  ship 
whatever,  but  espied  four  rocks  about  two  English  miles 
from  us,  one  being  a  large  rock  and  the  other  three  small ; 
whence  we  concluded  that  the  light  seen  during  the  night  had 
been  on  shore.  We  then  weighed  and  stood  E.  S.  E.  along 
shore,  because  the  master  did  not  rightly  know  the  place, 
but  thought  we  were  still  to  the  westward  of  Sestro  river. 
All  along  this  coast  the  land  is  low,  and  full  of  high  trees 
close  to  the  shore,  so  that  no  one  can  know  what  place  he 
falls  in  with,  except  by  means  of  the  latitude.  I  think  we  ran 
16  leagues  that  day,  as  we  had  all  night  a  stiff  gale,  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning. 

For  most  part  of  the  18th  we  ran  E.  S.  E.  along  the  coast, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  land,  finding  the  shore  all  covered 
with  tall  trees  to  the  water's  edge,  and  great  rocks  hard  by 
the  beach,  on  which  the  billows  continually  broke  in  white 
foam,  so  high  that  the  surf  might  easily  be  seen  at  tour  leagues 
distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  boat  could  ])ossibly 
go  to  land.  At  noon  our  masters  and  pilots  took  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  by  which  they  judged  that  we  were  24  leagues 
beyond  the  river  Sestro  to  the  eastwards,  wherefore  we  haul- 
ed in  towards  the  shore  and  came  to  anchor  within  two  Eng- 
lish miles  of  the  land  in  15  fathoms,  the  water  being  so  smooth 
that  we  might  have  rode  with  a  hawser.  We  employed 
the  afternoon  to  rig  out  our  boat  with  a  sail,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  her  along  shore  in  search  of  a  place  to  take  in  wa- 
ter, as  we  could  not  go  back  to  the  river  Sestro,  because  the 
wind  is  always  contrary  and  the  current  sets  continually  to 
the  eastwaras.  The  14th  we  weighed  anchor  and  pliea  up 
along  the  coast  to  the  W.N.W.  sending  our  boats  close  in 
shore  to  seek  a  watering-place,  which  they  found  about  noon. 
At  this  time,  being  far  out  to  sea,  we  fell  in  with  several  small 
long  and  narrow  boats  or  canoes  of  the  natives,  in  each  of 
which  was  one  man  only.  We  gave  them  bread,  which  they 
accepted  and  eat  readily.  About  4  p.  m.  our  boats  came  off 
to  us  with  fresh  water ;  and  at  night  we  anchored  off*  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  The  15th  we  weighed  and  stood  near  the 
shore,  sounding  all  the  way,  finding  sometimes  a  rocky 
bottom,  at  other  times  good  ground,  and  never  less  than 
seven  fathoms.    Finally,  we  cast  anchor  within  an  English 

I  mile ' 
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mile  of  the  shore,  in  seven  and  a  half  fathoms,  directly  over 
against  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  sent  our  boats  for 
water,  which  they  got  very  good  after  rowing  a  mile  up 
the  river.  This  river,  called  St  Vincent  in  the  chart,  is 
by  estimation  about  eight  leagues  beyond  the  river  Sestro, 
but  is  so  hard  to  find  that  a  boat  may  be  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  without  being  able  to  discover  any  river,  as  a  ledge  of 
rocks  of  greater  extent  than  its  breadth  lies  directly  before 
its  mouth,  so  that  the  boats  had  to  go  a  considerable  way  be- 
tween that  ledge  and  the  shore  before  coming  to  its  mouth. 
When  once  in,  it  is  a  great  river,  having  several  others  that 
fall  into  it.  The  entrance  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  the  surf  is 
rather  high,  but  after  getting  in  it  is  as  smooth  as  the 
Thames  ^.  Upon  this  river,  near  the  sea,  the  inhabitants 
are  tall  large  men,  going  entirely  naked,  except  a  clout 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  before  their  middle,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  yet  resembling  cloth,  as  the  bark  used  tor 
this  purpose  can  be  spun  lik^  flax.  Some  also  wear  a  similar 
cloth  on  their  heads,  painted  with  sundry  colours,  but  most 
of  them  go  bare-headed,  having  their  heads  clipped  and  shorn 
in  sundry  ways,  and  most  of  them  have  their  bodies  punctur- 
ed or  slashed  in  various  figures  like  a  leathern  jerkin.  The 
men  and  women  go  so  much  alike,  that  a  woman  is  only  to  be 
known  from  a  man  by  her  breasts,  which  are  mostly  long  and 
hanging  down  hke  the  udder  of  a  milch  goat. 

Soon  after  coming  to  anchor  on  the  15th  December,  we  went 
up  the  river  in  our  skiff,  carrying  with  us  certain  hn^on^^manels^ 
&c.  for  sale.  We  procured  that  day  one  hogshead  and  100 
pounds  weight  of  grains  ^,  and  two  elephants  teeth,  getting 
both  at  an  easy  rate.  We  sold  the  natives  basons^  manellios^ 
and  mar^/zrtV^^,  but  basons  were  most  in  request,  and  for  most 
of  these  we  got  thirty  pounds  of  grains  in  exchange  for  each, 
and  gave  for  an  elephants  tooth  of  thirty  pounds  weight  six 
basons.    We  went  again  up  the  river  on  the  16th,  in  the 

mornings 

6  Sestro  river,  ia  the  Complete  Neptune  of  the  Rev.  James  Stanier 
Clarke,  chart,  s,  is  called  Sesters,  in  lat.  5»  So'  N.  long.  9«  lo'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  The  river  St  Vincent  of  the  text  does  not  appear  in  that  chart> 
but  nearly  at  the  indicated  distance  to  the  £•  S.  £.  is  one  named  Sangwin.-— 
£. 

7  That  is  grains  of  paradise,  so  the  Italians  called  Guinea  pepper  when 
they  first  saw  it,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  We  took  the  name  from  them, 
;ind  hence  came  the  name  of  the  Grain  Coast.— 'AstL  1. 152,  a. 

8  Margarits  may  possibly  hayc  been  mock  pearl  beads ;  the  maneb  or 
mandlios  were  bracelets  of  some  kind.— £• 
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momixigy  taking  some  of  every  kind  of  merchandise  along 
y  with  U6  in  our  boat,  and  shewed  them  to  the  negroes,  but 
^  they  made  light  of  every  thing,  even  of  the  basons,  manellios, 
and  margarits  which  they  had  bought  the  day  before  ;  yet 
they  would  have  given  us  some  grains  for  our  basons,  but  so 
very  little  that  we  did  not  that  day  get  above  100  pounds 
weight,  through  their  chief  or  captain,  who  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  scD  but  through  his  mediation  and  at  his  price. 
He  was  so  cunning  that  he  would  not  give  above  15  pounds 
of  grains  for  a  bason,  and  would  sometimes  olK^r  us  a  small 
dishful,  whereas  we  had  a  basket  full  for  each  the  day  before. 
Seeing  that  we  would  not  accept  what  he  offered,  the  captain 
of  the  negroes  went  away,  and  caused  all  the  boats  to  depart 
likewise,  thinking  perhaps  that  we  would  have  followed  and 
agreed  to  his  terms ;  but  on  perceiving  his  drift,  we  hauled 
up  our  grapnel  and  went  away  likewise.  We  landed  at  a 
small  town,  to  see  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  about  60 
of  them  came  about  us,  being  at  first  shy,  and  seemingly 
afraid  of  us  $  but  seeing  we  did  them  no  harm,  they  came  up 
^  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  took  us  by  the  hand. /^  We  tl)en 
went  into  their  town,  which  consistea  of  about  twenty  small 
hovels,  covered  over  with  large  leaves.  AH  the  sides  were  open, 
and  the  floor  was  raised  like  a  scaffold  about  a  yard  high, 
where  they  work  many  ingenious  things  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
and  there  also  they  sleep.  In  some  oi  these  hovels  they  work 
in  iron,  making  very  pretty  heads  for  javelins,  tools  for  mak- 
ing their  boats,  and  various  other  things,  the  women  work- 
ing as  well  as  the  men. 

^Vhile  we  were  among  them,  several  of  the  women  danced 
and  sung  after  their  manner,  by  way  of  amusing  us,  but  the 
sound  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  our  ears.  Their  song 
was  continuaUy, 

Sakere,  sakere^  ho!  ho! 
Sakere,  takere^  ho!  hoS- 

And  with  these  words  they  kept  leaping,  dancing  and  clapping 
their  hands.  The  only  animals  we  saw  among  them  were 
two  goats,  a  few  small  dogs,  and  some  hens.  Having  seen 
these  things,  we  went  on  board  our  ships ;  and  on  seeing  us 
depart,  the  chief  of  the  other  town  sent  two  of  his  servants 
after  us  with  a  basket  of  grains,  making  signs  to  us  that  when 
we  had  slept,  or  next  day,  we  shouM  nave  plenty  of  grains  if 

we 
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wecarae  for  them;  Then  shewing  us  his  grainsi  he  went 
away.     Accordingly,  next  morning  being  the  17th,  thinking 
that  some  business  might  be  done  with  the  negroes  as  the 
captain  sent  for  us,  I  sent  the  master  with  the  rest  of  the 
merchants  on  shore,    remaining  myself  on  board,  because 
they  had  esteemed  our  goods  so  lightly  the  day  before.     The 
Captain  accordingly  came  to  our  people  after  they  went  up  the 
river,  bringing  grains  with  him,  but  not  seeing  me  he  made 
signs  to  know  wnere  I  was,  and  was  answered  in  the  same 
manner  that  I  was  on  board  ship.     He  then  inquired  by  signs 
^x*  who  was  captain,  or  Diago  as  they  call  it,  and  the  master  of 
the  ship  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  began  to  shew  his 
grains,  but  held  them  so  unreasonably  dear  that  no  profit 
could  be  made  of  them  $  on  which,  and  because  they  seemed 
to  have  no  store,  the  master  came  away  with  only  about  50 
pounds  of  grains.     Going  on  shore  at  the  small  town  on  their 
way  back  to  the  ships,  some  one  of  our  people  plucked  a 
gourd  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  negroes,  on  which  1/ 
many  of  them  came  with  their  darts  and  large  targets,  making 
signs  for  our  men  to  depart ;  which  our  men  did,  as  they  had 
only  one  bow  and  two  or  three  swords  among  them.     As 
soon  as  they  were  on  board  we  weighed  and  set  sail,  but  the 
wind  was  from  the  sea,  so  that  we  could  not  clear  certain 
rocks,  for  which  reason  we  came  again  to  anchor. 

This  river  called  St  Vincent  is  in  lat.  4^  30'  N  ^  The 
tide  at  this  place  ebbs  and  flows  every  twelve  hours,  but  while 
we  were  there  the  rise  and  fall  did  not  exceed  9  feet.  So  &r 
as  we  could  see,  the  whole  country  was  altogether  covered 
with  wood,  all  the  kinds  of  trees  being  unknown  to  us,  and 
of  many  diff  nnt  sorts,  some  having  large  leaves  like  gigantic 
docks,  so  high  that  a  tall  man  is  unable  to  reach  their  tops* 
By  the  sea-side  there  grow  certain  pease  upon  great  and  long 
stalks,  one  of  which  I  measured  and  it  was  27  paces  long. 
These  grow  on  the  sand  like  trees,  and  so  very  near  the  sea 
that  we  could  distinctly  perceive  by  the  water  marks  that  the 
sea  sometimes  flows  into  the  woods.  All  the  trees  and  other 
plants  of  this  country  are  continually  green.     Some  of  the 

women 

9  This  latitude  would  bring  U3  to  a  river  about  half  way  between  the 

Grand  Sesters  and  Cape  Paknas ;  but  which  does  not  agree  with  the  former 

.circumstances^  aa  they  could  hardly  have  been  so  far  to  the  S.  £.  wit]iouc 

seeing  Cape  Palmas.    The  river  Sangwin,  which  we  have  before  supposed 

might  be  the  St  Vincent,  is  in  lat.  $^  so^  N.  almost  a  degree  farther  north. 
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^  women  have  exceedingly  long  breasts,  but  they  are  not  all  so* 
All  day  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  and  all  night  from  the 
land,  though  we  found  this  to  differ  sometimes,  at  which  our 
master  was  much  surprised. 

This  night  at  9  o'clock  the  wind  came  to  east,  which  used 
ordinarily  to  be  at  N.  N.  W.  off  shore '°  j  yet  we  weighed 
and  hauled  off  south  to  seawards,  and  next  morning  stood  in 
again  towards  the  land,  whence  we  took  in  6  tons  of  water 
for  our  ship,  the  Hind  probably  taking  as  much.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  I  could  not  find  that  the  natives  had  any 
gold  or  other  valuable  article  of  trade,  for  indeed  they  are  so 
savage  and  idle  that  they  give  not  themselves  the  trouble  to 
seek  for  any  thing,  for  if  they  would  take  pains  they  might 
easily  gather  large  quantities  of  grains,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
there  were  two  tons  to  be  had  in  all  that  river.  They  have 
many  fowls  likewise  in  their  woods,  but  the  people  are  not  at 
the  trouble  to  catch  them.  While  here  I  collected  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  their  language,  all  of  which  they  speak  very 
thick,  oRen  repeating  one  word  three  times  successively,  and 
always  the  last  time  longer  than  the  two  former. 

Bezow !  bezow !  Is  their  salutation. 

Manegete  afoye,  11,  '  Grains  enough. 

Crocow  afoye^  Hens  enough. 

Zeramme  afoye.  Have  you  enough  ? 

Begge  sacke.  Give  me  a  knife. 

Begge  come,  Give  me  bread. 

Borke^  Silence ! 

Contrecke,  You  lie ! 

Veede,  Put  forth,  or  empty. 

Brekeke,  Row ! 

Dlago^  or  dabo.  Captain^  or  chief. 

Towards  night  on  the  18th,  while  sailing  along  the  coasts 
we  fell  in  with  some  boats  or  canoes,  when  the  natives  ex- 
pressed by  signs  that  we  were  abreast  of  a  river  where  we 
might  have  grains,  but  we  did  not  think  it  right  to  stop  there, 
lest  other  ships  might  get  before  us.     This  river  has  three 

great 

10  The  text  here  Is  probably  corrupt.  The  direct  off-shore  wind  on  the 
erain  coast  of  Africa  b  N.  £.  The  wind  at  N.  N.  W.  certainly  is  In  some 
degree  off-shore,  but  very  obliquely ;  and  the  wind  at  east  is  more  direct 
from  shore. — ^£. 

1 1  In  some  maps  the  grain  coast  is  named  Malaguete,  probably  from  this 
word,  and  consequently  synonlmous  with  the  ordinary  name*  It  is  likewise 
called  the  Windward  coast.<-^£. 
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great  rocks  and  five  small  ones  lying  before  it,  with  dne  great 
tree  and  a  small  one  close  by  the  river,  which  exceed  all  the 
rest  in  height.  This  night  we  proceeded  10  leagues  along 
the  coast.  Abont  noon  of  the  19th,  while  proceeding  along 
shore,  three  boats  came  off  to  tell  us  we  might  have  grains, 
atid  brought  some  to  shew,  but  we  did  not  choose  to  stop. 
Continuing  our  course  we  anchored  at  night,  having  run  this 
day  10  leagues.  On  the  20th  as  the  Hind  had  come  to 
anchor  near  us  among  some  rocks  and  foul  ground,  she  lost  a 
small  anchor.  While  passing  along  shore  about  noon  a  negro 
came  off  to  us  as  before,  offering  grains  if  we  would  go  on  shore, 
and  where  we  anchored  at  night  another  brought  us  a  similar 
intimation,  besides  which  a  fire  was  kindled  on  shore,  as  if 
indicating  where  we  might  land,  which  was  likewise  done  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast  when  they  saw  us  anchored.  Wher- 
ever we  happened  to  anchor  on  this  coast  from  our  first  wa- 
tering place,  we  always  fouad  the  tide  [of  flood  ?]  running  to 
the  westwards,  and  saw  many  rocks  close  along  shore,  many 
others  being  a  league  out  to  sea.  This  day  we  ran  12 
leagues.  The  21st  though  we  sailed  all  day  with  a  brisk  gale, 
yet  so  strong  were  the  tides  against  us  that  we  were  only  able 
to  make  out  6  leagues.  This  day  likewise  some  negroes  came 
off  to  us,  offering  to  deal  in  grains  if  we  would  land.  The 
22d  we  ran  all  day  and  night  to  a  double  point  called  Cabo 
das  Palmas'*. 

The  23d  about  3  o'clock  we  were  abreast  of  the  point,  and 
before  we  came  to  the  western  part  of  it  we  saw  a  great  ledge 
of  rocks  which  lie  out  to  the  west  of  it  about  3  leagues,  and  a 
league  or  more  from  the  shore.  We  soon  after  got  sight  of 
the  eastern  side  of  this  cape,  which  is  4?  leagues  from  the  west 
side.  Upon  both  corners  of  this  cape  there  are  two  greea 
spots  like  meadows,  and  to  the  westwards  of  this  cape  the 
land  forms  a  bay,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  known.  Four 
leagues  farther  on  there  is  a  head-land  jutting  out  to  sea,  and 
about  two  leagues  farther  on  there  is  a  great  bay,  seemingly 
the  entrance  to  a  river,  before  which  we  anchored  all  that 
night,  lest  we  should  overshoot  a  river  where,  in  the  voyage 
of  last  jrear,  1554,  they  got  all  their  elephants  teeth.  Cape 
Palmas  is  in  lat.  4^  30'  N.  between  which  and  the  river  Sestro 

the 

18  Reckoning  the  course  run  as  expressed  in  the  text,  the  distance  mea- 
sured back  from  Cape  Palmas  brings  us  very  nearly  to  Sangwin  for  the  river 
St  Vincent  of  Towerson,  as  formerly  conjectured,— £• 
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the  greatest  ftbandance  of  grains  is  to  be  had,  while  beyond 
this  cape  very  little  is  got.  Where  we  anchored  this  night, 
we  (bund  that  the  tide  now  ran  to  the  eastwards,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cape  it  went  to  the  N.  W.  This  day  we  ran 
about  16  leagues. 

While  continuing  our  course  on  the  24th  about  8  o'clock, 
some  boats  came  off  to  us  bringing  small  soft  eggs  without 
shells*  and  made  signs  that  we  mi^t  have  fresh  wuter  and 
goats  by  going  on  shore.  As  the  master  judged  this  might 
be  the  river  of  which  we  were  in  search,  we  cast  anchor  and 
sent  our  boat  on  shore  with  a  person  who  knew  the  river. 
On  coming  near  the  shore  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
river,  and  came  therefore  back  again,  and  went  along  shore 
by  the  help  of  sails  and  oars«  upon  which  we  weighed  and 
sailed  likewise  along  shore.  Being  now  13  leagues  past  the 
cape,  the  master  observed  a  place  which  he  believed  might  be 
the  river,  when  we  were  in  fact  two  miles  past  it.  At  this 
time  the  boat  came  off  to  the  ship,  reporting  that  there  was 
no  river ;  yet  we  came  to  anchor,  after  which  the  master  and 
I  went  in  the  boat  with  five  men,  and  on  coming  near  the 
shore  he  saw  that  it  was  the  river  for  which  he  sought.  We 
then  rowed  in  with  much  difficulty,  the  entrance  being  very 
much  obstructed  by  a  heavy  surf.  After  entering,  several 
boats  came  off  to  us,  informing  us  by  signs  that  they  had  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  brought  us  one  of  8  pounds  and  a  small 
one  only  one  pound  weight,  both  of  which  we  bought.  Then 
they  brought  some  other  teeth  to  the  river  side,  giving  us  to 
understand  by  signs  that  they  would  sell  them  to  us  if  we  came 
next  day.  We  then  gave  a  manillio  each  to  two  chiefs,  and. 
departed  to  the  ships.  We  sent  another  boat  to  a  di£ferent 
place  on  shore,  where  some  of  the  natives  in  the  canoes  at 
sea  made  sims  that  fresh  water  was  to  be  had ;  and  on  going 
there  they  found  a  town  but  no  river,  yet  the  people  brought 
them  freshwater  and  shewed  an  elephants  tooth,  making  signs 
that  they  would  sell  them  such  next  day.  This  river  lies  IS 
leagues  beyond  Cape  Palmas,  having  a  rock  to  the  westwards 
about  a  league  out  to  sea,  and  there  juts  out  from  the  river  a 
point  of  land  on  which  grow  five  trees  which  may  be  discern* 
ed  two  or  three  leagues  off  when  coming  from  the  westwards ; 
but  the  river  itself  cannot  be  seen  till  close  upon  it,  and  then 
a  small  town  may  be  seen  on  either  side,  each  of  which  has  a 
diago  or  captain.     The  river  is  small,  but  the  water  is  fresh 

and 
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and  good  *  ^.  Two  miles  beyond  the  riveatf  where  the  otiter 
town  lleS)  anather  point  runs  out  to  sea,  which  is  green  like  a 
meadow,  having  only  six  trees  growing  upon  it,  all  distant 
from  each  other,  which  is  a  good  mark  to  know  it  by,  as  I 
have  not  seen  as  much  bare  land  on  the  whole  coast  ^^,  In 
•this  place,  and  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  westwards,  there 
grow  many  palm  trees*  from  which  the  natives  have  their 
palm  wine,  all  along  shore.  These  trees  are  easily  known 
almoGtt  two  leagjties  off,  as  they  are  very  straight,  tali  and  white 
.bodied,  and  thickest  in  the  middle,  having  no  limbs  or 
boughs,  but  only  a  round  bush  of  leaves  at  the  top.  In 
this  top  the  natives  bore  a  holq,  to  which  they  bang  a  bottle 
or  empty  gourd,  and  in  this  they  receive  the  juice  that  nms 
from  the  tree^  which  is  thek  wine. 

From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Tres-*puntas  or  Threei-points, 
,the  distance  i«  100  leagues  eaat'^;  and  itsom  Cape  Thjcee- 
.points  to  the  port  where  we  proposed  to  sell  our  cloth  are 
other  40  leagues  '^.  The  language  here,  as  far  as  I  oould 
judge,  seemed  to  difier  little  irom  that  formerly  mentioned. 
The  people  likewise  dress  much  in  the  same  manner,  or  almost 
.naked,  but  they  were  gentler  in  their  manners  and  better 
-looking.  They  chiefly  coveted  maniliios  and  margarites,  and 
.cared  very  little  for  the. rest  of  our  wares.  About  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  some  boats  came  off  to  us  from  both  towns,  bringing 
with  them  some  elephants  teeth,  and  having  made  me  swear 
by  the  water  of  the  sea  that  I  would  do  them.no  harm,  three 
or  four  of  them  came  on  board,  and  we  entertained  them  with 
such  thiogs  as  we  had,  of  which  they  eat  and  drank  as  freely 
as  ourselves.  We  then  bought  all  their  teeth,  of  which  they 
had  14*,  10  being  small.  On  going  away,  they  desired  us  to 
>€ome  to  their  towns  next  day.  Not  wishing  to  trifle  our  time 
at  this  place,  I  desired  the  master  to  go  on  tiie  26th  with  two 
of  our  merchants  to  one  of  the  towns,  while  I  went  .with  one 
merchant  to  the  othev  town,  the  two  towns  being  three  mile^ 

vox..  VI I.  PART  n.  R  '        asunder. 

15  From  the  indicated  distance  eastwards  from  Cape  Paloias^  and  ithe 
descrij^'tion  in  the  text^  the  river  and  point  in  qujestion  seem  those  (;alled 
Tatou,  in  long.  7°  lo'  W.  from  Greenwich.-^E. 

14  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these  are  very  bad  land-marks^ 
being  si^bject  to  alteration  from  many  causes  ;  besides  that  this,  desciiption  is 
above  250  years  old. — ^E. 

15  Between  these  two  points  is  what  is  called  the  ivory  coast  of  Guinea: 
After  which  is  the  gold  coast  to  Cape  St  Pauls ;  and  then  the  slave  coast— E. 

16  Forty  leagues  E.  N.  E.  along  the  gold  coast  bring  us  to  S^tCftOQixvor' 
Accra^  in  the  country  called  Aquamboo.— E. 
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aannder.  Taking  with  us  to  both  places  some  of  every  kind 
of  merchandise  tliat  M^e  had,  the  master  got  nine  rather  small 
teeth  at  one  town,  while  at  the  other  I  got  eleven  not  large. 
Leaving  on  board  with  the  [other]  master  an  assortment  of 
manillios,  he  bought  12  teeth  in  our  absence  from  people  who 
came  to  the  ships.  I  bought  likewise  a  small  goat,  and  the 
master  bought  fivje  small  hens  at  the  other  town.  Findmg 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  here,  as  they  had  no  more 
teeth,  we  went  on  board  by  one  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  imme- 
diately weighed  anchor,  continuing  our  progress  eastward^ 
always  within  sight  of  land; 

The  28th,  the  wind  turning  contrary,  we  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  when  the  wind  changed  from  the  seaward  we  again  stood 
for  the  land,  which  we  fell  in  with  at  a  great  round  red  cliff, 
not  very  high,  having  to  the  eastwards  a  smaller  red  cliff,  and 
right  aoove  that  towards  the  inland  a  rdund  green  hummock, 
which  we  took  to  be  covered  with  trees.     In  the  last  24>  hours 
we  only  made  good  about  4  leagues.     The  29th  coming  near 
the  shore,  we  noticed  the  before  mentioned  red  cliff  to  have  a 
large  tuft  of  trees  on  its  summit.     All  to  the  westwards  as  far 
as  we  could  see  was  full  of  red  cliffs,  and  all  ak)ng  the  shore, 
both  on  the  tops  of  these  cliffs,  and  jn  the  low  intervals  be- 
tween them,  was  everywhere  full  of  wood.     Within  a  mile  of 
the  great  cliff  to  the  eastwards  there  was  a  river,  and  no  clii& 
that  we  could  see  beyond  it,  except  one  small  cliff  very  near 
its  eastern  side.     At  this  place  we  had  the  wind  in  the  night 
at  north  off  the  land,  and  in  the  day  south  from  the  sea,  which 
was  not  usual,  as  we. were  assured  by  such  of  our  people  as 
had  been  there  before,  being  commonly  N.  W.  and  S.  W. 
We  ran  this  day  and  night  12  leagues.     The  31st  we  went 
our  course  by  the  shore,  which  was  everywhere  low  and  co- 
vered with  wood,  with  no  rock!«.     This  morning  many  boats 
of  the  negroes  came  out  to  fish,  being  larger  than  those  we 
had  seen  nitherto  but  of  similar  make,  some  of  them  having 
five  men.     In  the  afternoon,  about  3  o'clock  we  had  sight  of 
a  town  by  the  sea-side,  which  our  pilots  judged  to  be  25 
leagues  west  from  Cape  Three-points. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  January  1556,  we  fell  in  with 
Cape  Three-points,  having  passed  during  the  night  one  of  the 
Portuguese  castles,  which  is  8  leagues  west  from  this  point  '7. 

This 

17  This  was  probably  Fort  St  Antonio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axizn 
ct  Ashim. — Astl.  1. 155,  i4 
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This  is  a  very  high  land  all  grown  over  \f\i\i  trees,  and  on 
coming  nearer  we  perceived  three  head-lands,  having  a  kind 
of  two  bays  between  them,  which  open  directly  westwards- 
The  farthest  out  to  sea  is  the  eastern  cape.  The  middle  cape 
is  not  above  a  league  from  the  western  cape,  though  the  chart 
We  had  laid  them  down  as  25  leagues  asunder.  Right  before 
the  point  of  the  middle  cape  there  is  a  small  rock  near  it, 
which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  cape  itself,  except  one  be  near 
the  shore,  and  on  the  top  of  this  cape  there  is  a  great  tuft  of 
trees.  When  abreast  of  this  cape  there  is  seen  close  beside 
it  a  round  green  hummock  rising  from  the  main-land.  The 
eastern  cape  is  about  a  league  from  the  middle  one,  and  is  high 
land  like  the  other  two,  and  between  these  there  is  a  little  head 
or  point  of  land,  and  several  rocks  close  in  shore.  About  8 
leagues  before  we  came  to  cape  Three-points  the  coast  trends 
S.  E.  by  E.,  and  after  passing  the  cape  it  runs  N.  E.  by  £• 
About  two  leagues  after  passing  Cape  Three-points  tliere  is  a 
low  glade  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  after  which  the  land 
becomes  again  high,  with  several  successive  points  or  head- 
lands, the  first  of  which  has  several  rocks  out  to  sea.  The 
middle  of  the  three  capes  rqns  farthest  out  to  sea  southwards, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  a  great  way  oiF  from  the  coast,  when  it 
appears  to  rise  with  two  small  rocks.  We  ran  this  day  8 
leagues,  and  anchored  before  night,  lest  we  might  overshoot 
a  town  named  St  Johns  '^«  In  the  afternoon  a  boat  with  five 
men  came  off  from  the  s-hore  and  ranged  alongside  of  us,  as  if 
looking  at  our  flags,  but  would  not  come  near^  and  after 
looking  at  us  for  some  time  went  back  to  the  land.  In  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  while  sailing  along  the  coast,  we  espied  a 
ledge  of  rocks  close  to  the  shore^  to  the  westwards  of  which 
were  two  green  hills  joining  tofi;ether,  with  a  hollow  between 
them  resembling  a  saddle ;  and,  as  the  master  thought  the 
town  we  were  looking  for  stood  within  these  rocks,  we  manned 
our  boats,  taking  with  us  a  quantity  of  cloth  and  other  goods, 
with  which  we  rowed  on  shore;  but  after  going  some  way 
along  the  shore  without  finding  any  town,  we  returned  again 
on  board.  About  two  leagues  to  the  eastwards  from  the  iwa 
saddle  hills,  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretches  almost  two  miles  out  to 
sea,  beyond  which  is  a  great  bay  running  N.  N.  W.  while  the 
general  stretch  of  the  coast  at  this  place  is  from  S.  W.  by  W. 

to 

18  St  Johns  river  is  about  le  leagues  E.  N,  E.  of  Cape  Three-points, 
ftcarly  in  lat.  5»  N.  long  2*  lo'  W.-=— E. 
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to  N.  EL  by  E.  fUcnog  with  a  gentle  gak  mn  post  that  at- 
tennost  h^dland,  we  saw  a  great  red  diff,  which  the  master 
agam  judged  to  be  near  the  town  of  St  Jcdms,  on  which  we 
again  took  oar  boat  and  merchandise  and  rowed  to  the  shore. 
We  actually  found  a  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill  to  which  we 
directed  our  course,  and  on  sedng  us  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  coUeoted  tMetfacr  and  waved  a  (Hece  of 
.  doth  as  a  signal  for  us  to  oome  m,  on  which  we  rowed  into 
zn  exceOent  bay  to  eastward  of  die  diffon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  on  getting  (airly  into  the  bay  we  let  drop  our 
grapneL  After  remaining  some  time,  a  boat  or  canoe  carae 
off  to  us  and  one  of  the  men  in  her  shewed  us  a  piece  of  gold 
about  half  a  crown  weight,  requiring  us  to  give  them  oar 
measure  and  weight  that  they  might  shew  them  to  their  cap- 
tain. We  accordingly  gave  them  a  measure  of  two  ells,  and 
a  weight  of  two  angels^  as  the  principles  on  which  we  meant 
to  deal.  He  took  these  on  shore  to  their  captain  ;  and  then 
brought  us  back  a  measure  of  two  eUs  one  quarter  and  a  half^ 
and  one  crusado  weight  of  gold,  making  signs  that  they  would 
give  so  much  weight  of  gold  for  that  measure  of  cloth  and  no 
more ;  but  this  we  refused.  After  staying  about  an  hour, 
and  finding  that  they  would  not  deal  on  our  princqiles,  be- 
sides understanding  that  the  best  places  for  trade  were  all 
before  us,  we  returned  to  our  ships,  weighed  anchor,  and 
stood  along  shore,  going  befoFe  in  the  boat. 

Having  sailed  about  a  league,  we  came  to  a  point  of  land 
having  along  ledge  of  rocks  running  out  from  it  to  seawards 
like  the  others ;  and  on  passing  die  ledge  our  master  noticed 
a  place  which  he  said  was  assuredly  the  town  of  Don  Jotm  *^* 
As  the  night  approached  we  could  not  see  it  veiy  distinctly, 
wherefore  we  came  to  anchor  as  near  as  possible.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  it  was  recognized  to  be  the  town  we 
wanted,  wherefore  we  manned  our  boats  and  went  towards 
the  shore ;  but  knowing  that  the  Portuguese  had  taken  away 
a  man  from  that  place  the  year  before^  and  had  afterwards 
shot  at  them  with  great  bases.  ^^,  driving  them  from  the  place, 
we  let  go  rur  grapnel  almost  a  base  shot  from  shore,  and  lay 
there  near  two  hours  without  any  boat  coming  off  to  us.     At 

this 

19  Called  St  Johns  twice  before;  and  we  shall  see  that  they  came  to 
another  town  afterwards  called  Don  Johns^  more  to  the  east,  whence  it 
appears  that  the  Don  Jolin  of  the  text  here  is  an  error  for  St  John. — ^£. 

20  Probably  musketoons  or  blunderbusees,  and  certainly  some  species,  of 
fun  or  fire-arau—- £» 
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this  time  some  of  our  men  who  had  gone  in  the  Hinds  boat 
into  the  bay  to  the  ea^ward  of  the  town,  where  they  found  a 
fine  fresh  river,  waved  to  us  to  join  them,  because  the  negroes 
were  seen  coming  down  to  that  place,  which  we  did.    Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  negroes  came  down  to  the  shore,  and 
gave  us  to  know  by  signs  that  they  had  gold,  but  none  of 
them  would  come  to  our  boats,  neither  indeed  did  we  see  that 
they  had  any  canoes  to  come  in,  so  that  we  suspected  the 
Portuguese  had  spoiled  their  boats,  as  we  saw  half  their  town 
m  ruins.     Wherefore,  having  tarried  a  good  while,  and  seeing 
that  they  did  not  come  to  us,  and  as  we  were  well  armed,  we 
run  the  heads  of  both  boats  on  shore.     Upon  this  the  captain 
of  the  town  came  towards  us  with  his  dart  in  his  hand,  follow- 
ed by  six  tall  men  each  of  whom  had  a  dart  and  target.  Their 
darts  were  all  headed  with  iron  well-fashioned  and  sharp. 
After  this  party  came  another  negro  carrying  the  captains 
stool.     We  all  saluted  the  captain  respectfully,  pulling  ofFour 
caps  and  bowing  to  him  j  but  he,  seeming  to  consider  himself 
as  a  man  of  consequence,  did  not  move  his  cap  in  return,  and 
gravely  sat  Jown  on  his  stool,  hardly  inclining  his  body  in    . 
return  to  our  salute:  All  his  attendants  however,  took  off 
their  caps  and  bowed  to  us. 

This  chief  was  clothed  from  the  loins  downwards,  with  a 
cloth  of  the  country  manufacture,  wrapped  about  him  and 
made  fast  with  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  having  a  cap  of  the 
country  cloth  on  his  head,  all  his  body  above  the  loins  with 
his  legs  and  feet  being  bare.     Some  of  his  attendants  had 
cloths  about  their  loins,  while  others  had  only  a  clout  between 
their  legs,  fastened  before  and  behind  to  their  girdles ;  having 
likewise  caps  on  their  heads  of  their  own  making,  some  made 
of  basket-work,  and  others  like  a  lar^e  wide  purse  of  wild  beast 
skins.     All  their  cloth,  girdles,  fishing  lines,  and  other  such 
things,  are  made  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  very  neatly 
manufactured.     They  fabricate  likewise  all  such  iron  imple- 
ments as  they  use  very  artificially ;  sucH  as  the  heads  of  their 
darts,  fish-hooks,  hooking  irons,  ironheads,  and  great  daggers, 
some  of  these  last  being  as  long  as  a  bill  hook,  or  wood- 
cutters knife,  very  sharp  on  both  sides  and  bent  like  a  Turkish 
cymeter,  and  most  of  the  men  have  such  a  dagger  haugmg 
on  their  left  side.     Their  targets  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials with  their  cloths,  very  closely  wrought,  very  large  and  of 
an  oblong  square  form,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  so  that 
when  they  kneel  on  the  ground  the  target  entirely  covers  their 

whole 
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whole  body.  Their  bows  are  short  and  tolerably  strong,  ok 
much  as  a  man  is  able  to  draw  with  one  finger,  and  the  string 
is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  made  flat,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  their  arrows,  as  they 
were  all  close  wrapped  up,  and  I  was  so  busily  engaged  in 
traffic  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  get  them  opened  out  for  my 
inspection.  They  have  also  the  art  to  work  up  their  gold  into 
very  pretty  ornaments. 

When  the  captain  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  stooL  I  sent 
him  as  a  present  two  ells  of  cloth  and  two  basins,  and  he  sent 
back  for  our  weight  and  measure,  on  which  I  sent  him  a 
weight  of  two  angels,  and  informed  him  that  such  was  our 
price  ingold  for  two  ells,  or  the  measure  I  had  already  sent 
nim.  Tnis  rule  of  traffic  he  absolutely  refused,  and  would 
not  suffer  his  people  to  buy  any  thing  but  basins  of  brass  or 
lattcn ;  so  that  we  sold  that  day  74  brass  basins  for  about  half 
i^n  angel  weight  each,  and  nine  white  basins  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  angel  each.  We  shewed  them  some  of  ail  our 
other  wares,  but  they  did  not  care  for  any  of  them.  About 
two  o'clock,  p.  M.  the  chief  returned  again,  and  presented 
me  a  hen  and  two  great  roots,  which  I  accepted,  and  he  then 
made  me  understand  by  signs,  that  many  people  would  come 
jFrom  the  country  that  night  to  trade  with  me,  who  would 
bring  great  store  of  gold.  Accordingly  about  4  o'clock  there 
came  about  100  men  under  S  chiefs,  all  well  equipped  with 
darts  and  bows ;  and  when  they  came  to  us,  every  man  stuck 
his  dart  into  the  ground  in  token  of  peace,  all  the  chiefs 
having  their  stools  with  them,  sat  down,  after  which  they 
sent  a  youth  on  board  our  boat  who  brought  a  measure  of  an 
ell,  a  quarter  and  a  sixteenth,  making  us  understand  that  they 
would  have  four  times  that  measure  in  cloth  for  the  weiglit  in 
gold  of  an  anjzei  and  12  grains.  I  offered  him  two  ells  for 
that  weight,  for  which  I  had  before  demanded  two  angels ; 
but  this  ne  despised,  and  stuck  to  the  four  measures,  being 
5^  ells.  When  it  grew  late  and  I  motioned  to  go  a^ay,  he 
came  to  four  ells  for  the  above  weight,  and  as  he  and  I  could 
not  agree  we  went  back  to  the  ships.  This  day  we  took  for 
basins  6  ounces  a  half  aiid  an  eighth  of  gold. 

In  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we  well  manned  our  boats  and 
the  skiff*,  being  in  some  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  ta- 
Icen  away  a  man  from  the  ships  in  the  year  before ;  and  as 
the  negroes  had  not  canoes,  we  went  near  the  shore  to  them. 
The  young  man  who  had  been  with  us  the  night  before  was 

again 
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again  sent  to  us,  and  he  seemed  16  have  had  Intercourse  with 
the  Portuguese,  as  he  could  speak  a  little  of  that  lauguage, 
and  was  quite  expert  in  weights  and  measures.  At  his  com- 
in<y  he  offered  us,  as  before,  an  angel  and  12  grains  for  four 
ells,  giving  us  to  understand,  if  we  would  not  deal  on  these 
terms,  we  might  go  away,  which  we  did  accordingly  j  but 
before  going  away,  I  offered  him  three  ells  of  rotten  cloth 
for  his  weight,  which  he  would  not  accept.  We  then  went 
on  board  our  ships,  which  lay  a  league  off,  after  which  we 
went  back  in  the  boats  for  sand  ballast.  When  the  chiefs 
saw  that  our  boats  had  now  no  merchandise,  but  came  only 
for  water  and  sand,  they  at  last  agreed  to  give  the  weight  for 
three  ells.  Therefore,  when  the  boats  returned  to  the  ships, 
we  put  wares  into  both,  and,  for  greater  expedition,  I  and 
John  Saville  went  in  one  boat,  while  the  master,  John 
Makeworth,  and  Richard  Curligin,  went  in  the  other.  That 
night  I  took  for  my  part  52  ounces  of  gold,  and  those  in  the 
other  boat  took  SJ  ounces,  all  by  the  above  weight  and  mea- 
fcure.  When  it  grew  late  we  returned  to  the  ships,  having 
taken  that  day  in  all  5  pounds  of  gold. 

We  went  on  shore  again  on  the  7  th,  and  that  day  I  took 
in  our  boat  3  pounds  19  ounces*',  so  that  we  had  sold  most 
of  the  cloUi  we  carried  in  the  boat  before  noon,  by  wliich 
time  many  of  the  negroes  were  gone,  and  the  rest  seemed  to 
have  very  little  gold  remaining ;  yet  they  made  signs  to  us 
to  bring  them  more  latten  basins,  which  1  was  not  inclined 
to,  not  wishing  to  spend  any  more  time  there,  but  to  push 
forwards  for  Don  Johns  town.  But  as  John  Saville  and 
John  Makeworth  were  anxious  to  go  again,  I  consented,  but 
did  not  go  myself.  They  bartered  goods  for  eighteen  ounces 
of  gold  and  came  away,  all  the  natives  having  departed  at  a 
certain  cry  or  signal.  While  they  were  on  shore,  a  young 
ne^roe  who  could  speak  a  little  Portuguese  came  on  board 
wiSi  three  others,  and  to  him  I  sold  39  basins  and  two  small 
white  saucers,  for  three  ounces  of  gold.  From  what  1  could 
pick  out,  this  young  fellow  had  been  in  the  castle  of  Mina 
among  the  Portuguese,  and  had  got  away  from  them,  for  he 
told  us  that  the  Portuguese  were  bad  men  i  who  made  the 
\/  negroes  slaves  when  they  could  take  them,  and  put  irons  on 
their  legs.     He  said  also  that  the  Portuguese  used  to  hang 

all 

21  Tills  is  surely  an  error,  as  the  troy  or  bullion  pound  contains  only 
12  ounces.    We  ought  therefore  to  read  3  pounds  9  ounces- — ^E. 
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f^A  mn  Uf  T'  ^  ^»  %f^m,  mhiA  n  «mtj  iu^ 
$}t^  #<Mfl^^  if^,  tf0m  nhvtM  <wr  ■»»  had  b^«a  crxidi  ci  the 
fff0tM,fr^  y:if^  Tim  fciknr  caMe  fisari 
iriwUNilnU/fy  /I^imkwnM  fvW  me  had  net  brou^  bock  the 
w^  %ifk  mn^  fh^  jt9a  bdore,  fer  he  kaev  that  tu^  Fagfiih 
y  h^f  fAft^p  i»#«y  ftfr«  n^/rrotft.  We  amwcred  that  iii^r  woe 
m  %^^'4ift\A^  mSwrt  they  were  wcii  reeentd^  acii  reiBanied 
lli^^  till  th^ermid  i|i«^  the  hatfpagt^  alter  which  thcj 
ir^^"  f/y  (k^  br^ufght  (Mid(  to  fteire  ait  interpreters  between  the 
VsfMfit  an/j  tfi#?  fiatife»  $  with  which  answer  be  sseemed  quite 
imitntU'Af  m  \Hi  AfKike  no  more  of  that  matter. 

i>Mr  tiMti*  Smnp^  arme  on  boards  we  weighed  and  set  sail, 
ami  «494m  nftjfrrwstniM  JUfiiced  a  great  fire  on  the  sbore^  faj  the 
Dghi  of  which  we  could  discern  a  large  white  ol:ject,  whidi 
WM<i  iniff\um4Hl  U9  be  the  Portuguese  castle  of  St  George  del 
Mlriff  I  An<l  a*  it  is  very  difficult  to  ply  up  to  windward  on 
ih)nv4ftitd9  In  <'ase  of  passing  anv  place,  we  came  to  anchor 
for  liii«  flight  two  leagues  from  tnc  shore,  lest  we  mi^t  over- 
nhoot  i\m  Umn  of  Don  John  in  the  night.  This  town  lies  in 
H  tfrMti  buy  whicit  in  very  deep  ^S  and  jthere  the  people  were 
rliM<(tv  druirouN  to  procure  nasins  and  cloth,  though  they 
iNiM^iit  u  iiw  other  trifles,  as  knives  horse-tails,  and  horns ; 
Htid  »ofti(^  of  our  pc'fmlo  who  were  on  shore  sold  a  cap,  a  dag* 
Ifvr^  n  hiitf  nnd  other  such  articles.  They  shewed  us  a 
ronrH«<  kind  of  clothi  which  I  believe  was  of  French  manu- 
ImluriM  Tho  wool  ivhh  very  coarse,  and  the  stufl' was  strip* 
rd  with  vitrlotm  colourH,  as  green,  white,  yellow,  &c.  Se- 
vrritl  (il  the  rugroci  at  thii  place  wore  necklaces  of  large  glass 
Ih'iuIs  oi'  various  colours.  At  this  place  I  picked  up  a  few 
woiils  of  thvir  IniigungCi  of  which  the  following  is  a  short 
•ptH^iuU'tt  t 

MAttM  t  MAttss  )  h  their  Mlatation. 

lUiHifi^l  1)«M««)  I  thank  you. 

i'ihfkf^  Gold. 

Cowrte, 

ft  1  bU  Ah«f  t  sc\<mnt  ^f  s  tcw«,  l^c.  sttirs  to  refer  back  to  ^hat  of  St 
^^hn|  wKkh  thty  Kid  j«it  left;«-*£. 
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Cowrtc,   .  ^  Cut. 

Cracda»  Knives. 

Basana^  Basins. 

Foco^  focoy  Cloth. 

Molta,  Much,  or  great  plenty  (23») 

In  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  had  sight  of  the  Portuguese 
castle  of  Mina,  but  the  morning  being  misty  we  could  not 
see  it  distinctly  till  we  were  almost  at  Don  Johns  town,  when 
the  weather  cletired  up  and  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  fort, 
bedde  which  we  noticed  a  white  house  on  a  hill,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  a  chapel-  We  stood  in  towards  the  shore,  within' 
two  English  miles  of  Don  Johns  town,  where  we  anchored  in 
seven  iathoms.  We  here  found,  as  in  many  places  brfore, 
that  the  current  followed  the  course  of  the  wind.  At  this 
place  the  land  by  the  sea  is  in  some  places  low,  and  in  others 
high,  everywhere  covered  with  wood.  This  town  of  Don 
John**  is  but  small,  having  only  about  twenty  huts  of  the 
negroes,  and  is  mostly  surrounded  by  a  fence  about  the 
height  of  a  nian,  made  of  reeds  or  sedge,  or  some  such  ma- 
terial. After  being  at  anchor  two  or  three  hours,  without 
any  person  coming  off  to  us,  we  manned  our  boats  and  put 
some  merchandize  into  them,  and  then  went  with  our  boats 
very  near  the  shore,  where  we  anchored.  They  then  sent 
off  a  man  to  us,  who  told  us  by  signs  that  this  was  the  town 
belonging  to  Don  John,  who  was  then  in  the  interior,  but 
would  be  home  at  sunset.  He  then  demanded  a  reward,  as 
most  of  these  people  do  on  first  coming  aboard,  and  on  giv- 
ing him  an  ell  of  cloth  he  went  away,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  him  that  night.  In  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  went  again 
near  the  shore  with  our  boats,  when  a  canoe  came  off  to  us, 
from  the  people  in  which  we  were  informed  by  signs  that  Don 
John  was  not  yet  come  home,  but  was  expected  that  day. 
There  came  also  a  man  in  a  canoe  from  another  town  a  mile 
from  this,  called  Don  Devis*^,  who  shewed  us  gold,  and 

made 

QS  This  langnagfe  seems  partly  corrupted. — Hakluyt, 
Two  of  the  words  in  this  short  specimen  have  been  evidently  adopted 
from  the  Portuguese,  bassina  and  molta. — £. 

24  Or  Don  Juan,  This  place  stands  at  Cape  Korea  or  Cors. — Astl.  L 
15S.  a. 

Cape  Cors  or  Korea  is  now  corruptly  called  Cape  coast,  at  which  there 
is  an  English  fort  or  castle  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  5^  10'  N.  long.  1« 
16'  W.— E. 

25  Called  afterwards  the  town  of  John  De  Viso. — E. 
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made  simis  for  us  to  go  there.  I  then  left  John  Saville  and 
John  Makeworth  at  the  town  of  Don  John,  and  went  in  the 
Hind  to  the  other  town,  where  we  anchored,  after  which  I 
went  in  the  boat  close  to  the  shore  near  the  town*  Boats  or 
canoes  soon  came  off  to  us,  shewing  a  measure  of  44  yards, 
and  a  weight  of  an  angel  and  Ingrains,  as  their  rule  of  traflSc, 
so  that  1  could  make  no  bargain*  All  this  day  our  people 
lay  off  Don  Johns  town  and  did  nothing,  being  told  Uiat  he 
was  still  absent. 

We  went  on  the  lOth  to  the  shore,  when  a  canoe  came  off 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  ;  and  after  long  haggling 
we  at  length  reduced  their  measure  to  a  nail  less  than  three 
ells,  and  brought  up  their  weight  to  an  angel  and  twenty 
grains,  after  which,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  sold 
cloth  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  They 
then  made  signs  for  me  to  tarry  till  they  had  parted  their 
cloth  among  them  on  shore,  after  their  custom,  and  away 
they  went  and  spread  all  their  cloth  on  the  sand.  At  this 
time  a  man  came  running  from  the  town  and  spoke  with 
them,  and  immediately  they  all  hastened  away  into  the  woods 
to  hide  their  cloth  and  gold  We  suspected  some  treachery, 
and  though  invited  by  signs  to  land  we  would  not,  but  re- 
turned on  board  the  Hind,  whence  we  could  see  30  men  on 
the  hill,  whom  we  judged  to  be  Portuguese,  who  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  drew  up  with  a  flag.  Being 
desirous  to  know  what  the  people  of  the  Hart  were  about,  I 
went  to  her  in  the  Hind's  boat,  and  on  nearing  her  was  sur- 
prised on  seeing  her  shoot  off  two  pieces  of  ordnance.  I 
then  made  as  much  haste  as  possible,  and  met  her  boat  and 
skiff  coming  with  all  hpecd  from  the  shore.  We  all  met  on 
board  the  Hart,  when  they  told  me  that  they  had  been  on 
shore  all  day,  where  they  had  given  3y  yards  of  cloth  to  each, 
of  Don  Johns  two  sons,  and  three  basins  between  them, 
and  had  delivered  3  yards  more  cloth  at  the  agreed  weight  of 
an  angel  and  12  grains.  That  while  remaining  on  shore  for 
an  answer,  some  Portuguese  had  come  running  down  the  hill 
upon  them,  of  which  the  negroes  had  given  them  warning 
shortly  before,  but  they  understood  them  not.  The  sons  of 
Don  John  had  conspired  with  the  Portuguese  against  them, 
so  that  they  were  almost  taken  by  surprise  j  yet  they  reco- 
vered their  boat  ani:  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  on  which  the 
Portuguese  disch  arged  their  calivers  or  muskets  at  them,  but 
hurt  none  of  them  ^  in  revenge  fpr  which  hostility,  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  in  the  ship  had  fired  off  the  two  guns  formerly  mentioned. 
We  now  laid  bases  ^^  into  both  the  Boats  and  the  skiff,  man- 
ning and  arming  them  all,  and  went  again  towards  the 
shore ;  but  being  unable  to  land  on  account  of  the  wind,  we 
lay  off  at  the  distance  of  about  200  yards,  whence  we  fired 
against  the  Portuguese,  but  could  not  injure  them  as  they 
were  sheltered  by  the  hill.  They  fired  upon  us  in  return  from 
the  hills  and  rocks,  the  negroes  standing  by  to  help  them, 
more  from  fear  than  love.  Seeing  the  negroes  in  such  sub* 
jection  that  they  durst  not  deal  with  us,  we  returned  on 
board ;  and  as  the  wind  kept  at  east  all  night,  we  were  un« 
able  to  fetch  the  Hind,  but  I  took  the  boat  and  went  on 
board  in  the  night,  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  done  there ; 
and  as  in  the  morning  we  could  perceive  that  the  town  was 
overawed  by  the  Portuguese  like  the  other,  we  weighed  an-^ 
chor  and  went  along  the  coast  to  the  eastwards. 

This  town  of  John  de  Viso  stands  on  a  hill  like  that  of  Don 
John,  but  had  been  recently  burnt,  so  that  there  did  not  rei> 
main  above  six  houses  standing.  Most  of  the  gold  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  comes  from  the  interior  country,  and  doubt- 
less, if  the  people  durst  bring  their  gold,  which  they  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  the  Portuguese,  we  might  have  got 
abundance;  but  they  are  under  such  subjection  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, that  they  dare  not  trade  with  others* 

While  coasting  along  on  the  11th,  we  saw  a  small  town 
about  4  leagues  to  the  east  of  that  we  last  came  from.  About 
half  a  league  farther  was  another  town  upon  a  hill,  and  half 
a  league  beyond  that  another  large  town  on  the  coast,  to 
which  we  went  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  trade, 
meaning,  if  unsuccessful,  to  return  to  the  towns  we  had  left 
behind,  in  hopes  that  the  Portuguese  would  leave  them  on 
our  departure.  All  the  way  from  the  castle  of  Mina  to  this 
place,  there  were  veiy  high  hills  to  be  seen  rising  above  other 
hills,  all  covered  with  wood,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with 
great  red  cliffs  close  to  the  sea.  The  boats  of  this  coast  are 
larger  than  those  we  had  seen  hitherto,  as  one  of  them  could 
cari*y  12  men,but  they  were  stillof  the  same  form  with  all  the  boats 
along  the  coast.  About  these  towns  there  seemed  few  rivers^ 
and  their  language  seemed  the  same  with  that  at  Don  Johns- 
town, every  person  being  able  to  speak  a  few  words  of  Por- 
tuguese, which  they  constantly  used  to  us.  About  five  o'clock 
jp.  M.  we  saw  22  of  the  native  boats  or  canoes  going  along 

shore 
26  Formerly  conjectured  to  be  inu»quetooiu>  or  wall-pieces.— ■£. 
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shore  to  the  westwards^on  which  we  suspected  some  treachery ; 
wherefore  on  the  12th  we  made  sail  farther  along  the  coast 
eastwards,  and  descried  more  towns,  in  which  there  were  some 
larger  houses  than  any  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  from  these 
the  people  came  oat  to  look  at  us,  but  we  could  see  no  boats 
on  the  shore.     Two  miles  beyond  the  eastermost  town  there 
are  black  rocks,  which  continue  to  the  uttermost  cape  or  point 
of  the  land  for  the  space  of  a  league,  after  which  the  land  runs 
E.  N.  E.     Some  negroes  came  down  to  these  black  rocks, 
whence  they  waved  a  white  flag  for  us  to  land ;  but  as  we 
were  near  the  principal  town,  we  continued  our  course  along 
shore,  and  when  we  had  opened  the  point  of  land  we  perceiv* 
ed  another  head-land  about  a  league  farther  on,  having  a 
rock  lying  off  to  sea,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  place  of 
which  were  in  search.     On  coming  abreast  of  the  town  it  was 
recognized,  and  having  anchored  within  half  a  mile  ot  the 
shore  in  five  fathoms,  with  good  ground,  we  put  wares  into 
our  boat,  and  went  near  the  shore  to  endeavour  to  open  trade. 
Anchoring  close  to  the  shore,  about   10  a.  m.  we  saw  many 
canoes  on  the  beach,  and  some  came  past  us,  but  no  one  woukl 
draw  near,  being,  as  we  supposed,  afraid  of  us,  as  four  men 
had  been  forcibly  taken  away  from  thence  the  year  beibre. 
Seeing  that  no  one  came  off  to  us,  we  went  again  on  board, 
expecting  to  make  no  sales  j  but  towards   evening  a  great 
number  of  people  came  to  the  shore  and  waved  a  white  flag, 
as  inviting  us  to  land,  after  which  their  chief  or  captain  came 
down  with  many  men  along  with  him,  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree  near  the  shore.     On  seeing  this  I  tbok  some  things  with 
me  in  the  boat  to  present  to  him,  and  at  length  he  sent  oft'  a 
boat  to  us  which  would  not  come  near,  but  made  signs  for  its 
to  return  next  day.     At  length,  by  offering  things  for  their 
captain,  I  enticed  them  into  our  boat,  and  gave  them  two 
ells  of  cloth 9  a  latten  basin,  a  white  basin,  a  bottle,  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  and  six  biscuits,  which  tliey  received  and  made 
signs  for  us  to  come  back  next  day,  saying  that  their  chief 
was  grand  captain^  which  indeed  appeared  by  his  numerous  at- 
tendants, who  were  armed  with  darts,   targets,  and  other 
weapons.     This  town  is  very  large,  and  stands  upon  a  bill 
among  trees,  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  seen  except  when  one 
is  near.     To  the  eastwards  of  it  there  are  two  very  high  trees 
on  a  hill  close  to  the  town  *'^ ;  and  under  the  town  is  another 

and 

27  It  is  added,  which  is  a  good  mark  to  know  the  town*    But  at  this 

distance 
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and  lower  hiQ  washed  by  the  sea,  where  it  is  all  composed  of 

Sreat  black  rocks.  Beyond  this  town  there  is  another  consid- 
erably smaller  on  a  bay. 
In  the  morning  of  the  IStfa  we  took  our  boat  and  went 
close  to  the  shore,  where  we  remained  till  ten  o'clock,  but  no 
one  came  near  us.  We  prepared  therefore  to  return  on 
board,  on  seeing  which  some  negroes  came  running  down 
and  waved  us  back  with  a  white  flag,  so  we  anchored  again 
and  they  made  us  to  understatxd  by  signs  that  the  chid^  would 
soon  come  down  In  the  meantime  we  saw  a  sail  pass  by  ua, 
but  being  small  we  regarded  it  not.  As  the  sun  was  high, 
We  made  a  tilt  with  our  oars  and  sails.  There  now  came  oft' 
to  us  a  canoe  with  five  ilnen,  who  brought  back  our  bottle, 
and  gave  me  a  hen,  making  signs  by  the  sun  tjiat  within  two 
hours  the  merchants  of  the  country  would  come  and  buy  all 
we  had.  I  gave  them  six  manillios  to  present  to  their  coptain.; 
and  as  they  signified  by  signs  that  they  would  leave  a  man 
with  us  if  we  gave  them  a  pledge,  we  put  one  of  our  men  irir 
to  their  boat ;  but  as  they  would  not  give  us  one  of  their  men, 
we  took  back  our  man  again,  and  remained  in  expect^ion  of 
the  merchants.  Shortly  afterwards  there  came  down  one  of 
the  nativas  to  the  shore,  arrayed  like  their  captain,  attended 
hy  a  numerous  train,  who  saluted  us  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  then  sat  down  under  a  tree  where  the  captain  used  to  sit 
in  the  former  year.  Soon  afterwards  we  perceived,  a  great 
number  of  natives  standing  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  way,  and 
behind  them  the  Portuguese  had  planted  a  base,  which  they 
suddenly  discharged,  but  its  ball  overshot  us,  though  we  weile 
very  near.  Before  we  could  ship  our  oars  to  get  away,  they 
^hot  at  us  again,  but  did  uiS  no  harm  ;  the  negroes  came  to 
the  rocks  close  beside  us,  whence  they  discharged  caliv^ers  at 
us,  and  the  Portuguese  shot  off  their  base  twice  more.  On 
diis  our  ship  made  ^ovae  shots  at  them,  but  they  were  prdtedH 
ed  by  the  rocks  and  hills. 

We  now  went  on  board  to  leave  this  place,  as  the  negroes 
were  bent  against  us,  because  in  the  former  year  Robert 
Gainsh  had  taken  away  the  captains  son  from  this  place,  with 
three  others,  and  all  their  gold  and  every  thing  else  they  had 
about  them  ;  owing  to  which  they  had  become  friends  to  th^ 
Portuguese,  whdtn  they  hated  before,  as  appeared  in  the  foiu 

met 

distance  of  time,  above  250  year^  such  marks  caxmot  be  supposed  to  xif^- 
main.-— £.  % 
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mer  year  when  the  Trinity  was  there ;  when  the  chief  c«ne 
on  board  and  brought  them  to  his  town,  trading  with  them 
largely,  and  ofFering  them  ground  on  which  to  build  a  fort  ^^« 
The  14th  we  plied  back  to  meet  the  Hind,  which  we  met  in 
the  morning,  and  then  both  ships  sailed  eastwards  to  try  what 
could  be  done  at  the  place  where  the  Trinity  sold  her  friezes 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  day  after  we  parted,  the  Hind 
had  taken  eighteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  gold  from  some  ne* 
groes  in  exchange  for  wares.  This  day,  about  one  p.m.  we 
saw  some  canoes  on  the  coast,  w^ith  men  standing  beside  tbem,^ 
and  going  to  them  with  merchandise,  we  took  three  ounces  of 
gold  for  eighteen  Juffi.of  cloth,  each  Jifffe  being  three  and  a 
half  yards,  at  the  rate  of  one  angel  twelve  grains  the  Jifffe, 
These  people  made  us  understand  by  signs  that  if  wq  waited 
till  next  day  we  might  have  plenty  of  gold.  For  this  reason 
I  sent  off  the  master  with  the  Hind,  accompanied  by  John 
Saville  and  John  Makeworth,  to  seek  the  other  place^  while 
I  and  Richard  Pakeman  remained  here  to  try  our  fortunes 
next  day.  When  the  negroes  perceived  the  Hind  going 
away  they  feared  the  other  ship  would  follow,  wherefore  they 
sent  off  four  men  in  two  cano.es,  asking  us  to  remain,  and 
offering  two  men  to  remain  with  us,  if  we  would  give  one  as 
a  pledge  or  hostage  for  bis  safety.  Accordingly,  one  Edward, 
who  was  servant  to  Mr  Morley,  seeing  them  so  much  in 
earnest,  ofifered  himself  as  a  pledge,  and  we  let  him  go  for  two 
bf  them  who  staid  with  us,  one  of  whom  had  his  weights  ai>d 
scales,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  and  another  round 
his  arm.  These  men  eat  readily  of  such  things  as  we  had  to  give 
them,  and  seemed  quite  contented.  During  the  night,  the 
negroes  kept  a  light  on  shore  over  against  us ;  and  about  one 
o'clock,  A.  M.  we  saw  the  flash  of  a  base^  which  was  twice  shot 
:offat  the  light,  and  then  two  calivers  were  discharged,  which 
in  the  end  we  perceived  came  from  a  Portuguese  brigantine 

that 

28  In  the  margin^  Hakluyt  sets  down  the  voyage  of  Robert  Gainsh  to 
Guinea  as  in  1554  ;  yet  does  not  mention  where  that  voyage  is  to  be  found, 
or  that  it  is  the  same  voyage  published  in  his  second  ecStion,  under  the 
name  of  Lok^  instead  of  Gainsh  to  whom  it  was  ascribed  in  his  first  edition. 
All  the  light  we  have  into  the  matter  from  the  second  edition,  is  from  a 
marginal  note  at  the  beginning  of  Loks  voyage,  in  which  Robert  Gainsh 
jt  said  to  have  been  master  of  the  John  Evangelist ;  neither  b  there  any 
mention  of  this  villainous  transaction  in  the  relation  of  that  voyage.  Such 
crimes  deserve  severe  punishment ;  since  a  whole  community  may  suffer  for 
die  fault  of  one  bad  man*"— AstL  L  160,  a. 
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that  followed  us  from  place  to  place,  to  warn  the  natives  to 
haviB  no  dealings  with  us. 

In  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  the  negro  chief  came  down  to 
the  coast  attended  by  100  men,  bringing  his  wife  along  with 
him,  and  many  others  brought  their  wives  also,  as  they  meant  to 
remain  by  the  seaside  till  they  had  bought  what  they  wanted, 
and  their  town  was  eight  miles  up  the  country.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival,  the  chief  sent  our  man  on  board,  and  offered, 
to  come  himself  if  we  would  give  two  of  our  men  in  pledge  for 
him.  I  accordingly  sent  him  two,  but  he  only  retained  one, 
and  came  on  board  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several 
friends,  bringing  me  a  goat  and  two  great  roots,  for  which  I 
gave  him  in  return  a  latten  basin,  a  white  basin,  six  manilltos 
aiid  a  bottle  of  Malmsey ^  and  to  his  wife  a  small  casket*  Af- 
ter this  we  began  to  adjust  our  measure  and  weight.  He  had 
a  weight  of  his  own,  equal  to  an  angel  and  14  grains,  and 
required  a  measure  of  4~  ells.  In  fine  we  concluded  the  8th 
part  *^,  for  an  angel  and  20  gi-ains  ;  and  before  we  had  done 
he  took  my  own  weight  and  measure.  The  16th  I  took  8  libs, 
1  oz.  of  gold.  Since  the  departure  of  the  Hind  I  had  not 
heard  ot  her ;  but  when  our  pledge  went  into  the  country  the 
first  night  he  said  that  he  saw  her  at  anchor  about  5  leai^ues 
from  us.  The  17th  I  sold  about  17  pieces  of  cloth,  for  which 
I  got  4  Hbs.  44  02.  of  gold.     The  18th  the  chie;f  desired  to 

Eurchase  some  of  our  wine,  offering  half  a  gold  ducat  for  a 
ottle ;  but  I  gave  him  one  freely,  and  made  him  antl  his 
train  drink  besides.  This  day  I  took  5  libs.  5  oz.  of  gold. 
The  19th  I  sold  about  18  pieces  of  cloth,  and  took  4  libs. 
44-  oz.  of  gold.  The  20th  8  libs.  6Joz;  the  2Jst  ^  libs. 
Ik  oz;  the  22d  3  libs.  8^02:  And  about  4  o'clock  this 
nght  ^®  the  chief  and  all  bis  people  went  away.  The  23d  we 
were  waved  on  shore  by  other  negroes,  and  sold  them  doth, 
caskets,  knives,  and  a  dozen  bells,  for  1  lib.  10  oz.  of  gold. 
The  24th  we  sold  bells,  sheets^",  and  thimbles,  for  2  libs. 
1^  oz,  of  goW.  The  25th  we  sold  7  doz.  of  small  bells  and 
other  things,  and  finding  their  gold  all  gone,  we  weighed 
and  sailed  to  leewards  in  search  of  the  Hind,  which  we  found 
about  5  o'clock,  p.  M.  and  understood  she  had  made  some  i^les. 

The 

29  The  meaning  is  here  obscure ;  perhaps  the  word  leu  is  omitted,  and 
the  bargain  was  for  a  measure  an  eighth  part  less  than  that  on^nally  pro- 
posed.— ^E. 

50  Perhaps  we  should  rather  understand  4  o'clock  next  morning  P'^'E^' 

5 1  Perhaps  this  ought  to  be  sheers  or  scissars  ?<*-£• 
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The  26th  we  received  from  the  Hind  48  libs.  S^  oz.  of  gold^ 
which  they  had  taken  while  we  were  asunder ;  and  this  day, 
on  the  request  of  a  negro  sent  us  by  tlie  chief,  we  went  on 
shore  with  our  merchandise  and  took  7  Ubs.  1  oz*  of  goM. 
At  this  place  they  required  no  pledges  from  us,  yet  sent  every 
night  a  man  to  sleep  on  board,  as  an  assurance  that  they 
would  come  to  us  next  day.     The  27th  in  both  ships  we  took 

8  libs.  1^  oz.  of  gold.  The  28th  we  made  sales  to  the  amount  of 
1  lib.  i  oz.  for  the  company.  The  29th  in  the  morning  we 
heard  two  caliver  shots  on  shore,  which  we  judged  'might 
either  be  the  Fortuffues^  or  some  of  their  negroes,  and  we 
accordingly  manned  our  boats,  armed  ourselves  and  our  men, 
and  went  on  shore*  but  they  were  gone  off.  The  30th  we 
made,  more  sales  both  for  the  company  and  the  masters.  The 
31st  we  sent  our  boats  on  shore  to  take  in  sand  for  baUast ; 
and  our  men  met  the  negroes  with  whom  they  had  dealt  the 
day  before,  who  were  now  employed  fishing,  and  helped 
them  to  fill  sand ;  and  having  now  no  gold,  sold  fish  to  our  men 
for  their  handkerchiefs  and  neckerchiefs.  The  1  st  of  February 
we  weighed  and  went  to  another  places,  where  we  took  1  lib. 

9  3  oz.  of  gold.  The  2d  we  made  more  sales  ;  but  qn  taking 
a  survey  of  our  provisions,  we  resolved  not  to  stay  much 
longer  on  the  coast,  most  of  our  drink  being  spent,  and  what 

.  ^remained  turning  sour.  The  Sd  and  4th  we  made  some  sales 
though  not  great  $  and  finding  the  wind  oh  this  last  day  come 
off  shore,  we  set  sail  and  went  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
wa);ds.  Upon,  this  coast,  we  found  by  experience  that  ordi- 
narily about  2  o'clock  in  the  night  ^*  the  wind  came  offshore 
from  N.  N.  E.,  and  con.tinued  in  that  direction  till  8  o'clock 
in  the  moiming,  blowing  all  the  rest  df  the  day  and  night  at 
S.  W.  The  tide  or  current  on  ihis  shore  goes  continually 
with  the  wind  ^^.  We  continued  our  course  along  shore  pn 
the  5,tb,  expecting  tp  have  met  some  English  ships,  but  foui^d 
none. 

The  6th  Febni^y  1556,  we  Altered  our  course  S.  W. 
leaving  the  coast,  to  f<^tch  under  the  iin^,  and  ran  24  leagues 
by  estiipation*  By  }:he  i$th  we  reck&ned  ourselves  off  Cape 
Palmas,  and  by  the  .22d  we  were  by  our  reckoning  abreast  of 
C^pe  Mount,  30  leagues  west  from  the  river  Sestos  or  Sestro. 

The 

,  .      .  .  •  ■  > 

52  It  is  hard  tosay  wJiether  this  loeans^S  hours  after  sunset,  or  after  mid-- 
night- — ^E. 
.39  Apparently  naauung  ffotn  the  east  during  the  land  breeze^  and  from 
the  west  with  the  sea  Jbreeze.^i^E. 
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The  l€t  March  we  lost  sight  of  the  Hiad  in  a  tormtdb ;  on 
which  wd  set  up  a  light  aiid  fired  a  gun,  but  saw  nothing  of 
her,  wherefore  we  struck  sail  and  lay  by  for  her,  and  in  thb 
•morning  had  siffht  of  her  3  leagues  astern.  This  day  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Vml  which  is  in  H^  ${/ 
f[\^^  6iy  N.]  Continuing  our  coarse  till  the  i29th,  we  were 
-^en  in  tf^^,  on  which  day  one  of  our  men  naihed  Willtaiii 
King  died  in  his  ^eep,  Imving  been  long  sick.  His  clothes 
were  distributed  among  those  of  the  crew  who  were  in  want  of 
such  things,  and  his  money  was  kept  to  be  delivered  to  his 
friends  at  home.  The  50th  we  ionnd  ourselves  under  the 
tropic  On  the  1st  April  we  were,  in  the  latilade  of  the 
Azores,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  we  fell  in  with  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  we  sent  our  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water,  and 
^where  we  bonght  two  sheep  and  such  other  victnab  as  Wtt 
needed  from  the  coimtry  people,  who  are  wild  kernes.  This 
14th  of  the  same  month  we  went  ihto  the  port  of  Bristol 
called  Hungrode  ^\  where  we  east  anchor  in  safety,  giving 
God  thanks  for  our  happy  arrival. 


Si*:crioN  V, 
Second  Votfajge  io  Guinea  in  1566,  ty  JVittiam  T&a>erson  '• 

On  the  l4th  Sqitember  1556,  we  set  sail  ftcm  Hwhrnth 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  Tiger  of  London  of 
liK)  tons,  directing  our  course  for  Scilly,  where  we  expected  to 
meet  the  Hart  of  London  of  60  tons  and  a  pinnaiee  of  16 
tons,  both  of  which  had  been  fitted  out  and  victualled  ^t 
Brist<d.  We  arrived  at  Scilly  on  the  28th,  and  having  kun 
to  some  time  for  our  consorts*  to  no  purpose,  w^  s^ed  bade 
to  Plymoutili  on  the  12th  October.  They  there  joined  ui^ 
wlkd  we  ssjled  together  from  that  port  on  the  15th  November* 

We  made  the  coast  of  Gninea  on  the  SOth  December, 
where  we  got  sight  of  three  ships  and  two  pinnaces  which 
were  to  windward  of  ns,  on  which  we  made  onrselved  ready 

VOL.  vii.  s  ftir 

54  Frobably  that  now  caSed  King-road  ?—  £. 

1  Hakluyt^  11.  496«    Astl.  I.  16?. 

Hitlieito  wc  liave  glvea  these  voyages  to  Guinea  at  full  leagtlif  as  they 
are  found  in  the  collation  of  Hakluyt ;  but  in  this  and  the  subsequent  early 
English  voyages  to  Guinea^  vn  have  tliought  proper  to  abbre^ate  such  nfiit* 
Cers  as  seemea  of  small  importance.-^B. 
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for  action  and  gaire  them  chase,  hauling  to  the  wind  as  near  as 

we  could  to  gain  the  weather-gage.     At  first  they  made  saU 

from  us,  but  having  cleared  for  fighting  they  put  about  and 

eame  towards  us  in  brave  order,  their  streamers,  pennants 

and  ensigns  displayed,  and  trumpets  sounding.     When  we 

met  they  still  had  the  weather-gage  of  us,  yet  were  we  firmly 

determined  to  have  fought  them  if  they  had  been  Poituguese, 

apd  hailed  them  to  come  under  our  lee,  which  they  stoutly 

refused.  .  On  demanding  \dience  they  were,  they  said  from 

France ;  and  we  then  told  them  we  were  from  London  in 

England*     They  then  told  us  there  were  certain  Portuguese 

ship$  gone  to  Mina  to  protect  that  place,  and  that  they  had 

^already  burnt  a  Portuguese  ship  of  200  tons  at  the  river  Ses- 

tvo.      The  captain  of  the  admiral  ship  and  several  other 

'Freacbmenioame  on  board  of  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 

'pirpposed  that  we  should  join  company  because  of  the  Portt>- 

;gueset  dnd  go  together  to  Mtna»     We  tokl  them  that  we  had 

not  yet  watered,  having  just  fallen  in  with  the  coast.     They 

said  we  were  50  leagues  to  leeward  of  Sestro  river,  but  still 

water  might  be  had,  and  they  would  assist  us  in  watering  with 

their  boats  for  the  sake  of  our  company.     They  told  us  farther 

that  they  had  been  six  weeks,  on  the  coast,  and  had  only  got 

3  tons  of  grains  among  them  all  *, 

After  hearing  what  tliey  had  to  say,  we  considered  that 
even  if  Mina  were  clear  of  Portuguese  ships,  yet  if  the  French- 
JBOien  went  before  us  they  would  qDoil  our  markt^t:  That  if 
there  were  Portuguese  ships  at  Mina,  and  they  took  the  French 
.Qhips,  *they  would  learn  that  we  were  behind,  and  would  wait 
:tp  take  us  likewise:    And  finally,  if  we  went  al^ng  with  th^m 
-and  found  the  coast  clear,  we  would  do  as  well  as-  they  ;  but 
'if  the  Portuguese,  remained  on  the  coast  we  should  be  stronger 
in  their  company.     Wherefore,  having  thus  considered  their 
friendly  offer?,  we  told. them    that  we  would  confer  more 
largely  of  the  matter  next  day  ;  upon  which  they  invited  me 
to.  dine  with  them  next  day,  and  to  bring  with  me  the  masters 
of  our  ships  and  such  merchants  as  I  thought  proper,  offering 
to  supply  us  with  water  from  their  own  ships  if  we  would,  or 
eke  to  remain  with  us  and  help  us  to  water  with  their  boats 
and  pinnaces.     In  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  French  ad- 
miral 

2  These  sTiIps  vere  the  Espoir  of  Haffleur,  tfie  admiraT,  of  which  Denis 
Blunde]  was  captain ;  the  Levricre  of  Rouen,  vice-admirali  commanded  by 
Jerome  Baudet ;  and  a  ship  of  Uoufienr,  comznanded  by  Jean  de  Orleans. 
— E.  a 
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miral  sent  his  boat  for  me^  and  1  went  on  board  I^is  ship  ac-^ 
pompanied  by  our  masters  and  some  of  our  merchstnts.  He 
had  provided  a  noble  banquet  for  us,  and  treated  us  excel- 
lently, requesting  us  to  keep  him  company,  premising  to  part 
with  us  what  victuals  were  in  bis  ship,  or  any  other'  things 
that  could  serve  us,  even  offering  to  strike  his  flan;  and  obey 
my  commands  in  all  things.  Not  being  able  to  find  water  at 
that  place,  we  set  sail  on  the  1st  January  1557,  and  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  a.  river, ;  where  on  the  twp  following  days  we 
procured  water,  and  bought  a  few  small  elephiifits  teeth. 

On  the  4th  of  Januiary  we  landed  with  30  fneri,  Well  armed 
with  arquebuses,  pikes,  long-bows,  cross-bows,  partizans, 
long  swords,  and  swords  anid  b.ucklers,  meaning  to  seek  for 
elephants.  We  found  twp,  which  we  wounded  several  times 
with  our  fire-arms  and  arrows;  but  they  both  got  away  from 
us  and  hurt  one  of  our  men.  .  We  sailed  oh  the  5th,  and  next 
dav  fell  in  with  tHe  river  St  Andrew,  j^in'  long.  6**  4'  W.] 
The  land  is  somewhat  high  to  (He 'we&tjyyard  of. this  river, 
baving  a  fine  bay  likewise  to  the  westward,  but  .to  the  east  the 
laijid  is  low.  .This  is  a  great  river,  having  t  fathoms  water  in 
jsomp  places  at,  its  mouth.  Op  the  7th  we  went  into,  the  river, 
.where  we  found  no  village,"  and' only  some  wild  tiegToes  not 
ttsed  to  trade.  Having  filled  our  water  casks  here,  we  set  sail 
iQ  the  eastward.  On  the  I'Oth  we  had  a  Cdnference  With 
Captain  Blundel,  the  admiral  of  the  Fi-ench -^hips,  Jerome 
Baudet  his  vice-admiral,  and  Je^n'de  Orleans^  master  of  the 
ship  of  70  tons.  .We  agreed  to  traffic jh  friendly  arccbrd,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  each  others  market,  certain  pefsotfs  being  ap- 
pointed to  make  o^  price  for  the  whole,  and  th'eri  orie  boat 
from  every  ship  to  make  sales  on  the  sigre&d  terms.  On  thi 
Hth,  atTa  place  called -^^Z/^^to  ^,'  we  got  Only  hblf  an  arigel 
weight  and  4  grains  of.  gold, /which  Was  taken  by  Jiand,  th6 
j^iatives  having  no  weights, 

,  Ojx  the  I4tn  we  came  within  Salccr  ^ot  of  the  icastle  of 
Mina,  whence  an  Almadia  was  sent  out  to  see  what  we  were, 
]but  seeing  that  we  were  not  Portuguese,  she  went  imme- 
diately back  to  the  large  negroe  toWn  of  Dandou  close  by  ihfe 
castle.  Without 'this  there  lie  two  ,g»'e|it.  rocks  like  islands, 
and  the  castle  stands  on  a  point  'risentbhng  -an  island.  At 
some  distance  to  the  westwards  the  land  for  5  or  6  leagues 

■     ■  •  •        ■      .  .    ..   .:v  .      ^  ,..•.•  was 

3  Rather  Lu  how  or  La  tu.-i-Astl.  I.  16 J.  b.-^The  river  called  Jaek 
Iahbw8«ivser,  inXoiig.  4«  l^\  W-r—E.  • 

■  '  \- 
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was  high,  but  (ot  t  lefteUes  from  thence  to  the  castle  the  land 
18  low,  flAer  which  it  Decomes  high  agnin.  The  castle  of 
Mina  is  about  5  leagues  east  from  Cape  Three-points  \  Here 
I  took  the  boat  with  our  negroes,  and  went  along  the  coast/^ 
till  I  came  to  the  cape,  where  I  found  two  small  towns  having 
no  cadoes,  neither  could  We  have  any  trade.  At  these  places 
our  negroes  understood  the  natives  peribctly,  and  one  oi  them 
went  on  shote  at  all  the  places,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
his  countiymen.  At  a  place  called  SuUej  about  3  leagues 
east  from  the  eastermost  point  of  Cape  Three-points,  we  learnt 
from  the  natives  by  means  of  our  negro  George,  that  about  a 
hionth  before  there  had  been  an  engagement  at  this  place,  in 
which  two  ships  had  put  one  to  flight ;  and  that  some  time 
before,  one  French  ship  had  put  to  flight  four  Portuguese 
ships  at  the  castle  of  Mina. 

On  the  16th  we  went  to  a  place  called  Hanta,  18  leagues 
beyond  the  cape,  but  did  no  good,  as  the  natives  held,  weit 

E>ld  too  dear*      We  went  Uience  to  Skamma^,  where  we 
nded  with  5  boats  well  armed  with  men  and  ovdoance^ 
making  a  great  noise  with  our  drums  and  trumpets,  suspect* 
ing  we  might  have  found  Portuguese  here,  but  there  were 
none.     We  sent  our  negproes  first  on  shore,  aftc^  which  we 
followed  and  were  well  received.    Hie  18th  we  agreed  to  give 
the  negroes  2  yards  and  3  nails  of  cloth,  as  &Ji^9  in  exchange 
for  an  angel-ducat  weight ;  so  we  took  in  all  70  ducats,  of 
which  the  Frenchmen  nad  40  and  we  30.     The  19th  I  took 
4.1ibs.  2\  oz.  of  gold,  and  the  boat  of  the  Hart  had  21  oz. 
This  night  we  were  informed  bv  the  negroes  that  the  Portu* 
guese  meant  to  attack  us  next  day  either  by  sea  or  land,  and 
as  we  were  about  to  return  on  board  we  heard  several  shots  in 
the  woods,  but  they  durst  not  come  near  us.    The  20th  we 
went  on  shore  well  armed,  but  heard  no  more  of.  the  Portu- 
gjUese,  and  tins  day  the  n^oes  informed  us  there  were  some 
ships  come  to  Hanta^  a  town  about  2  leagues  to  the  west 
The  2lst  we  went  in  our  boats  to  a  town  a  league  to  the  westi^ 
where  we  found  many  negroes  under  another  chief,  with  whopi 
we  dealt  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Shamma*    The  22d  we  went 
again  on  shore,  and  I  got  1  Hb.  4  oz.  of  gold.    The  23d  the 

negroes 

4  Mina  18  In  Long,  i^  50',  Cape  Three  pcmits  in  2^  4o'  botk  west,  the 
difference  of  Longitude  therefore  it  about  50  minutes,  or  nearly  17  leagues* 

5  Called  Chama  in  modem  lupi,  nev  themMtthof  St  Johns  rbcr,  thont 
6  leagues  east  from  Miiia««-£* 
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negroes  told  us  that  the  Portagaeee  sbipB  had  dqparted  from 
the  Mina,  intending  to  ply  to  windward  and  then  come  down 
to  '%bt  06,  giving  us  waning  to  "be  ojn  our  guard.  The  24th 
we  went  again  on  shore  to  trade,  and  I  invited  the  chief  d£ 
the  town  to  dinner.  While  we  were  ashore  on  the  ^5th,  ouf 
ships  descried  5  sail  of  ships  beloi^iiig  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  fired  several  shots  to  recall  us  on  board.  So  we  went 
to  the  ships,  but  by  the  time  that  evei:y  thing  was  in  order 
and  we  had  weighed  anchor  it  was  night,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  We  set  sail  however  and  tried  all  night  to 
gain  the  wind  of  the  Portuguese,  some  of  which  were  veiy 
near  during  the  night.  One  of  them,  which  we  judged  waa 
their  admiral,  fired  a  shot,  as  we  supposed  to  call  the  others 
to  come  and  speak  with  him.  The  26th  we  came  in  with  the 
shore,  and  got  sight  of  the  Portuguese  at  aujchor,  on  which 
we  made  fiaU  towards  them,  giving  all  our  m&i  white  scarfs, 
that  the  French  and  we  might  know  ^eHch  other  in  case  vf 
boarding:  But  night  coming  on  before  we  could  fetch  the 
Portuguese,  we  anchored  within  demi-culverine  shot  of  them^ 
In  the  morning  of  the  27  A»  both  we  and  the  Portuguese 
weighed  anchor,  and  by  1 1  o'clock,  a*  m^  we  had  gained  the 
weather-gage,  on  which  we  went  room  with  them  .  on  thi^ 
Aey  bore  away  towards  the  shore,  and  we  after  thein»  and 
when  they  were  near  shore  they  put  about  again  to  seawards. 
We  put  about  likewise,  and  gained  a  bead  c^'them,  on  which 
we  took  in  our  topsails  and  waited  for  them.  TThe  first  thaj; 
came  up  was  a  small  bark,  which  sailed  so  well  that  she  cared 
not  for  anv  of  us,  and  had  good  ordnance.  As  soon  as  she 
came  up  she  discharged  her  guns  at  us  and  shot  past  with 
ease,  after  which  she  fired  at  the  French  admiral  and  struck 
his  ship  in  several  places ;  and  as  we  were  in  our  fighting  wHSf 
die  soon  got  beyond  our  reach.  Then  another  caravel  came 
up  under  our  lee,  discharging  her  ordnance  at  us  and  at  the 
French  admiral,  wounding  ivio  of  his  men  and  shooting 
through  his  main-ma«t.  Alter  him  came  up  the  Portuguese 
admiral  also  under  our  lee,  but  was  not  able  to  do  us  so  much 
Imrm  as  the  small  ships  had  done,  as  he  carried  his  ordnance 
higher  than  they;  neither  were  we  able  to  make  a  good  atiot 
at  any  of  them,  because  our  ship  was  so  weak  in  the  aide  that 
«he  laid  a}l  her  ordoi^uce  in  th^  sea  ^^    We  determiqed  thore^ 

-e  Bon  dowa  upfta  t]ifem.-<^£. 

7  VkimxLf^  apparently  that  she  by  too  muc])  ov^  to  Ieeward.<-fi. 


/•" 
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fore  to  lay  the  Portuguese  admiral  on  board ;  but  on  making 
the  attempt,  the  French  admiral  fell  to  leeward  and  could 
not  fetch  him,  after  which  he  fell  to  leeward  of  two  other 
caravels,  and  was  unable  to  fetch  any  of  them.  Being  thus- 
to  leeward,  the  French  admiral  kept  on  towards  the  shore 
and  left  us.  We  hoisted  oar  topsails  and  gave  chase  to  the 
enemy,  but  both  the  other  French  ships  kept  their  wind  and 
would  not  come  near  us,  and  our  own  consort  was  so  much 
a-stern  that  she  could  not  get  up  to  our  assistance.  When 
we  had  followed  them  to  seaward  about  two  hours,  the  enemy 
put  about  towards  the  land,  thinking  to  pay  us  as  they  went 
|)a>t,  and  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  French  admiral  which  had 
gone  in  shore  j  but  we  put  about  likewise  keeping  still  the 
weather  gage,  expecting  our  consort  and  the  rest  to  have  fol- 
lowed otir  example.  But  when  the  Portuguese  had  passed 
our  consort  and  the  two  French  ships,  firing  as  they  went 
along,  all  of  these  ships  and  our  owii  pinnace  continued  to 
seawfuxls,  leaving  us  in  the  laj)s^  (lurch.)  We  continued  our 
course  after  the  enemy,  keeping  the  weather  gage,  that  we 
might  succour  the  French  admiral  who  was  to  leeward  of  them 
all ;  and  on  coming  up  with  him,  all  the  enemies  ships  bore 
down  and  gave  him  their  broadsides,  after  which  they  put 
about  again,  but  durst  not  board  him  as  we  were  still  to  wind- 
wind  of  them,  otherwise  they  had  certainly  taken  or  sunk 
him.  Three  of  their  smallest  vessels  were  such  prime  sailors 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  forany  of  our  ships  to  have  board- 
ed them,  and  they  carried  such  ordnance  that  they  would  have 
sore  troubled  any  three  of  our  ships ;  if  they  had  been  able 
to  gain  the  weather-gage.  ITieir  other  ships,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral,  were  both  notably  appointed. 

When  the  French  admiral  was  clear  of  them,  he  lay  as  near 
the  wind  as  possible  and  ran  to  seaward  after  the  rest,  while 
we  followed  the  enemy  to  leew^ard.  Then  seeing  us  alone  and 
in  chase,  they  put  about,  which  we  did  likewise  to  keep  the 
wind  of  them,  and  in  this  situation  we  sailed  within  base  shot 
of  them,  but  they  shot  not  at  us,  because  we  had  the  weather- 
gage  and  they  could  not  therefore  harm  us.  We  continued 
in  this  course  till  night,  when  we  lost  sight  of  them.  All  the 
rest  of  our  ships  made  to  seawards  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
carry ;  and,  as  they  confessed  thtjmselves  afterwards,  they 
gave  us  their  prayers,  and  no  other  help  had  we  at  their  hands. 

Next  day,  the  28th,  we  rejoined  our  own  consort  and  pin- 
nace, and  two  of  the  French  ships,  but  the  third,  which  was 
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B  ship  of  80  tons  belonging  to  Rouen,  had  flecl.  I  took  my 
skiff  and  went  to  them  to  know  why  they  had  deserted  rae. 
John  Kire  said  his  ship  would  neither  rear  nor  stear  ^.  John 
Davis  said  the  pinnace  had  broke  her  rudder,  so  that  she 
could  sail  no  farther,  and  had  been  taken  in  tow  by  the  Hart. 
I  found  the  French  admiral  to  be  a  man  of  resolution,  but 
half  his  crew  was  sick  or  dead.  The  other  Frenchman  said 
his  ship  could  bear  no  sail,  and  16  of  his  men  were  sick  or 
dead,  so  that  he  could  do  nothing.  After  this  the  French 
ships  durst  not  come  to  anchor  for  tear  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  29th,  on  finding  our  pinnace  incapable  of  farther  usej 
we  took  out  her  four  bases^  anchor,  and  every  thing  of  value, 
and  set  her  on  fire,  after  wiiich  we  ran  along  the  coast.  On 
the  3d  February  we  anchored  about  4  leagues  from  a  town, 
which  we  saluted  with  two  guns,  on  which  the  chief  came  to 
the  shore,  to  whom  I  sent  Fhomas  Rippon  who  knew  him. 
After  some  conference,  the  chief  came  off  to  me;  as  it  was 
become  late,  he  did  not  enter  into  bargain  for  any  price,  but 
exchanged  pledges  and  returned  on  shore.  Next  day  I  went 
on  shore,  and  though  some  French  ships  had  been  there  and 
spoiled  the  market,  I  took  5  J  oz.  of  gold.  The  5th  I  took  8| 
oz.  but  could  perceive  that  the  negroes  thought  the  French 
cloth  better  and  broader  than  ours  j  wherefore  I  told  Captain 
Blundel  that  I  would  go  to  leeward,  as  where  he  was  I  should 
do  no  good.  The  6th  there  came  an  Almadie  or  canoe  to  us 
with  «ome  negroes,  inviting  me  to  their  town,-  where  they  had 
plenty  of  gold  and  many  merchants.  I  did  so,  but  eoukl  do 
no  good  that  night,  as  the  merchants  were  not  come  from 
the  interior.  On  the  7th  our  negro  George  came  to  us,  having 
followed  us  at  least  30  leagues  in  a  small  canoe,  and  soon  after 
his  arrivtd  we  settled  the  terms  of  dealing  with  the  natives. 
George  had  been  left  in  Sliamma  at  the  time  of  the  fight, 
which  he  saw  firom  the  shore,  and  told  ui  that  the  Portuguese 
had  gone  afterwards  into  that  river,  when  they  said  that  two 
of  their  men  had  been  dain  by  a  shot,  which  was  from  our 
ship.  This  day  I  took  5  libs.  1^  oz.  of  gold;  the  8th  19  libs. 
S.Joz.;  the  9th  2  libs.  6ioz.;  the  10th  3  hbs.  The  llth 
Jerome  Baudet,  the  French  vice-admiral,  came  to  us  in  his 
pinnace,  saying  that  they  could  do  no  good  where  they  were, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  eastwards :  But  we  told  him 
ihis  could  not  be  allowed,  and  desired  him  to  return  to  his 

comr^ides, 

8  Meaning  perhaps,  would  neither  wear  nort  ack  ?--E. 
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coinrades,  which  he  re&eed ;  till  we  shot  three  or  foiir<piecef 
at  his  pinnace ;  on  which  his  ship  put  about  and  ran  out  to 
pea  followed  by  the  pinnace.  This  day  I  took  1  lib.  5 
oz. 

The  12th  one  of  the  French  pinnaces  came  with  cloth,  but 
i^re  would  not  allow  them  to  trade,  and  made  them  I'emain  aH 
day  dose  to  our  ship.  This  day  we  todc  5  lib.  6i  oz.  The 
1 7th  we  went  to  another  town,  where  we  understood  that  three 
of  the  Portuguese  ships  were  at  the  castle,  and  the  other  two 
at  Shamma.  Though  the  Portuguese  were  so  near  that  they 
pight  have  been  wim  us  in  three  hours,  we  yet  resolved  to 
remain  and  make  sales  if  we  could.  The  chief  of  this  town 
was  absent  at  the  principal  town  of  the  district  visiting  the 
Hing,  but  came  soon  back  with  a  weight  and  measure.  The 
18th  some  f>f  the  kings  servants  came  to  us,  and  we  took 
1  lib.  %ioz.  of  gold.  The  19th  we  took  5  libs.  1  oz.  the 
20th  1  lib.  4  oz;  the  2l8t  4  libs.  1  oz;  the  22d  S^  oz. 

Having  sent  one  of  our  merchants  with  a  present  to  the 
king,  he  returned  on  the  23d,  saying  that  he  had  been  re* 
ceived  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Abaan^  viho  had  little  gold^ 
but  promised  if  we  would  stay  that  he  would  send  all  over  hia 
country  in  search  of  gold  for  us,  and  desired  onr  people  to 
irequest  our  king  to  send  men  to  his  country  to  build  a  foit^ 
and  to  bring  tauors  with  them  to  make  them  apparel,  and  to 
sendgood  wares  and  we  should  be  sure  to  sell  them ;  but  that 
the  Irench  had  for  the  present  filled  the  market  with  cloth. 
This  town  where  the  king  Abaan  resides,  is  about  4  leaguef 
up  the  ^country,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  people  who  were 
there  is  as  large  in  circumference  as  London,  though  ail  built 
like  those  we  had  already  seen.  Around  the  town  there  waa 
great  abundance  of  the  wheat  of  the  country,  insomuch  thai 
pn  one  side  of  it  they  saw  1000  ricks  of  wheat  and  of  another 
sort  of  grain  called  mill  or  millet,  which  is  much  used  in  Spain. 
All  round  this  town  there  is  kept  a  good  nightly  watch,  and 
acro^  all  the  roads  or  paths  they  have  cords  stretched  and 
connected  with  certain  bells;  so  that  if  any  <me  touch  the 
covcia  the  br)ls  immediately  ring  to  alarm  the  watchmen,  on 
which  they  run  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  In  case  of  any 
{enemies,  they  have  nets  suspended  over  the  paths  rei|dy  to  let 
fiill  and  entangle  them.  It  is  impossible  to  get  to  Uie  town 
except  by  the  regular  paths,  as  it  is  every  where  environed 
with  trees  and  tmck  underwood ;  besides  which  the  town  is 

surrounded 
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r^MUfQUBded  Iqr  afepcb  of 'Sedg^  bowld  vfiOx  thkk  t^ojpes  taade 
«f  tfie  bftrk  of  tre^e  ^.      '  . 

A9  in  tbi^  cowtry  it  isjoecessary  to  trarel  in  tbe  Qi^t  jbo 
<avQid  the  heat  pf  the  di^.9  our  m^n  came  to  the  town  about 
jgye  ip  the  49or|iii]^»    About  nine  the  king  sent  for  tbtsm^  as 
no  on^  must  go  to  him  •unless  sent  for^  and  tbejr  proposed 
jurying  tb^r  present,  but  were  iold  they  must  be  brottgbt 
before  bim  "three  times  b^pve  tlieir  gift  codd  be  affened. 
Tbey  ttben  waited  upon  \fm  and  were  gradoudy  received. 
Afid  having  been  s^nt  for  three  several  times,  they  oarried 
Itbeir  present  the  last  tin^,  which  was  thankfully  accq^feed ; 
and  calling  for  a  pot  of  Palm  wine»  the  king  made  them  drink* 
'Before  drinking  they  use  the  following  cecemonies :  On  briifg- 
ing  out  the  pot  of  wine,  a  bole  is  mode  in.  ibe  grmmd  into 
which  a  smaM  quantity  of  the  wine  is  f>ou]»d,  a&er  wWeb  Ib^ 
hole  is  filled  up,  and  the  pot  se^t  or  tbe  pkce.    Th^  wilth  n 
small  cup  made  of  a  eourd  ^ell,  they  tsjce  o^t  a  little  pf  the 
vrine,  wbjch  is  poured  on  the  ground  in  tbree  several  plaices* 
They  set  up  likewise  some  branches  of  the  Palm  tree  m  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  ground,  where  they  shed  some  cxf  due  wiM^ 
doing  reverence  to  the  palms*    AH  these  ceremoDAes  being 
gone  through,  the  king  took  a  gold  ciqp  ftill  of  wifiewMeh  he 
drank  off,  all  the  people  calling  out  Abaan !  AbaaB !  tog/^eit 
with  certain  words,  as  is  ui^ual  in  Flanders  on  tweldh  n{gb^ 
tke  king  drinks.     When  he  had  drank,  then  the  wine  'wm 
served  rou^d  to  eveiy  one,  and  (he  king  allowed  them  tOidiE^ 
part     Then  every  one  'bowed  three  times,  wavioff  his  hands, 
and  so  departed.     The  ki|:^bas  visually  sitting  beside  hioi^ 
eight  or  ten  old  men  with  grey  beards. 

On  the  2Sd  we  took  1  lib.  10  oz.  of  gold ;  the  24th  $  lb« 
7  02. ;  the  25th  3i  oz.  $  the  2&tli  %  libs,  10  0%. ;  the  STdi 
9  Ubs.  5  oz. ;  the  28tli  4  libs.  Then  seeing  tilat  there  was  90 
more  gold  to  be  had,  we  weighed  ancbor  and  continued  along 
the  coast.    The }  st  of  March  we  came  lo  a  toiim  called  M00pnt 

whane 

9  It  is  hard  to  discover  what  place  tjiie  waa.    Pfv^ap  it  Was  Qr0^  C^ 

tnendo  or  Guaffo,  which  stands  oq  a  riv^  that  runs  by  tne  town  of  the  Mtm, 
and  is  still  this  residence  of  a  negro  king;  iu  which  case  the  port  they  put 
!n  at  might  have  been  little  Commendc,  But  the  royal  city  is  very  .ar  frnm 
being  as  large  aa  London  was  in  1536,  not  having  above  400  hou^i.  Tht 
contrivance  for  apprizing  the  watchmen  of  the  approach  of  an  enemyj  and 
for  taking  them  prisoners*  seems  a  notable  invention  of  our  countrymen  1 
for  surely  an  enemy  might  easily  destroy  these  pet-^pa  t9  ^V^  foUien(» 
these  pack-thread  fortifications.^-Astl.  I.  167.  a^. 
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where  we  found  neither  boats  nor  people ;  but  when  about  to 
depart  there  came  some  people  to  us  in  two  canoes  from 
another  town,  from  whom  we  lock  2i  oz.  of  gold,  and  who 
told  us  that  the  inhabitants  had  removed  from  Mowre  to 
Lagoua  '^  The  2d  we  were  abreast  the  castle  of  Mina, 
where  we  saw  all  the  five  Portuguese  ships  at  anchor,  and  by 
night  we  were  <^  Shamma  or  Chama,  where  we  meant  to 
water.  But  next  day  we  saw  a  tail  ship  of  about  f  00  tons  to 
•windward  within  two  leagues,  and  then  two  more  astern  of 
her,  one  a  ship  of  500  tons  or  more  and  the  other  a  pinnace. 
iUpon  this  we  weighed  anchor,  and  made  a  shift  to  stand  out 
to  sea,  the  wind  being  S.  S.  W.,  but  the  Hart  fell  three 
leagues  to  leeward  of  us.  These  ships  chased  us  from  9  a.  m« 
till  5  p.  M.  but  could  not  make  up  with  us.  At  night,  when 
we  joined  the  Hart,  on  asking  why  she  fell  to  leeward,  they 
pretended  that  they  durst  not  make  sail  to  windward,  lest  they 
had  carried  away  their  fore-top-mast  Having  been  thus 
obliged  to  abandon  our  watering-place,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  boiling  our  meat  in  sea-water,  and  to  redyce  our 
allowance  of  drink  to  make  it  hold  out,  as  we  now  shaped 
our  course  homewards. 

On  the  l6th  of  March  we  fell  in  with  the  land,  which  I 
judged  to  be  Cape  Misurado,  about  which  there  is  much  high 
land.  The  18th  we  lost  sight  of  the  Hart,  and  I  think  the 
master  wilfully  went  in  shore  on  purpose  to  lose  us,  being  of- 
fended that  I  bad  reproved  him  for  his  folly  when  chased  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  27th  we  fell  in  with  two  small  isJanck 
^bout  6  leagues  off  Cape  Sierra  Leona ;  and  before  we  saw 
them  we  reckoned  ourselves  at  least  30  or  40  leagues  from 
then^.  Therefore  all  who  sail  this  way  must  allow  for  the 
current  which  sets  N.  N.  W.  or  they  will  be  much  deceived. 
The  i4th  April  we  met  two  large  Portuguese  ships,  which 
We  supposed  were  bound  to  Calicut.  The  23d  we  saw  a  French 
rship  of  90  tons  to  windwind  of  us,  which  came  down  upon  us 
as  if  to  lay  us  on  board,  sending  up  some  of  his  men  in  ar- 
mour into  the  tops,  and  calling  out  to  us  to  strike.  Upon  this 
we  saluted  him  with  some  cross-bars,  chain-shot,  and  arrows, 
so  thick  that  we  made  their  upper  works  fly  about  their  ears, 
and  tore  his  ship  so  miserably,  that  he  fell  astern  and  made 
sail.     Our  trumpeter  was  a  I^rencbman,  at  this  time  ill  in  bed; 

10  Mbwree  is  4\  leagues  east  from  the  castle  of  MInas,  and  Lagoua  or 
Laguy  is  9  leagues  east  from  the  same  place. — ^Astl.  I.  168.  a. 
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yet  he  blew  his  trumpet  till  he  could  sound  no  more,  and  so 
died.  The  29th  we  arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  our  safety. 


Section  VI. 

Third  Voyage  of  William  Towerson  to  Guinea  in  1558  '• 

On  the  30th  of  January  of  the  above  year,  we  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  with  three  ships  and  a  pinnace,  bound  by  the  grace 
of  God  for  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Our  ships 
were  the  Minion,  admiral;  the  Christopher,  vice-admiral; 
the  Tiger,  and  a  pinnace  called  the  Unicorn.  Next  day  we 
fell  in  with  two  hulks  *  of  Dantzick,  one  called  the  Rose  of 
400  tons,  and  the  other  the  Unicora  of  150,  both  laden  at 
Bourdeaux,  mostly  with  wine.  We  caused  them  to  hoist  out 
their  boats  and  come  on  board,  when  we  examined  them  se- 
parately as  to  what  goods  they  had  on  board  belonging  to 
Frenchmen  ^.  At  first  they  denied  having  any ;  but  by  mcir 
contradictory  stories,  we  suspected  the  falsehood  of  their 
charter  parties,  and  ordered  them  to  produce  their  bills  of 
lading.  They  denied  having  any,  but  we  sent  certain  persons 
to  the  place  where  they  were  hid,  and  thus  confronted  their 
falsehood.  At  length  they  confessed  that  there  were  52  tons 
and  a  hogshead  of  wine  in  the  Unicorn  belonging  to  a  French* 
man,  and  128  tons  in  the  Rose  belonging  to  the  same  person ; 
but  insisted  that  all  the  rest  was  laden  by  Peter  Lewgucs  of 
Hamburgh,  and  consigned  to  Henry  Summer  of  Campvere. 
After  a  long  consultation,  considering  that  to  capture  or  de« 
tain  them  might  lose  our  voyage,  already  too  late,  we  agreed 
that  each  of  our  ships  should  take  out  as  much  as  they  could 
stow  for  necessaries,  and  that  we  should  consider  next  morn- 
ing 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  504.  Astley,  I.  169. — In  the  last  London  edition  of 
Haklvyt,  1810^  it  is  dated  erroneously  in  1577^  but  we  learn  from  the  editor 
of  Astley's  Collection  that  in  the  edhion  1589,  it  is  dated  in  1557.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  authority^  we  may  be  assured  that  the  date  of  this 
voyage  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  January  1558^  as  Towerson  did 
not  return  from  his  former  voyage  till  the  S9th  of  April  1557.— *-£■ 

2  Probably  meaning  large  unwieldy  ships. — £« 

S  It  is  to  be  noted^  that  at  this  time  there  was  war  between  England  and 
France. — This  observation  is  a  side  note  of  Hakluyt :  And  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  that,  so  early  as  15S7i  free  bottoms  were  not  considered  by 
the  English  as  making  free  goods. — £• 
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ing'wliat  was  further  to  be  done.  We  accordingly  took  out 
many  tuns  of  wine,  some  aqua  vitas^  ctMrdage,  roam,  end  othefr 
things,  giving  them  the  rest  of  the  Frencbmans  wkies  to  pay 
for  what  we  had  taken  of  their  own,  and  took  a  certificate 
under  their  hands  of  the  quantity  of  French  goods  they  had 
confessed  to,  and  then  allowed  them  to  continue  their  voyage. 

The  1 0th  Januarv  we  had  sight  of  the  grand  Canary,  and 
on  the  12th  we  anchored  in  the  road,  a  league  trom  the  town, 
where  we  were  well  received.  We  went  to  the  town  with  two 
Enfflish  merchants  who  resided  there,  and  remained  that  day 
at  their  house.  The  sefxxid  day  following  we  returned  oii 
board  to  get  oor  pinnace  repaired^  which  had  broken  her 
rudder,  and  to  deliver  our  merchandize.  The  14th  there 
came  nineteen  sai]  of  Spanish  ships  into  the  road,  bound  for 
the  West  Indies,  six  of  them  being  of  400  <»*  500  tons  each, 
and  the  rest  of  200, 1 50,  and  100  tons.  On  comins  to  anchor 
lliey  saluted  us,  which  we  returned.  The  l^ani^  admiral, 
who  was  a  knight,  sent  a  boat  for  me,  and  rec^ved  me  in  a 
friendly  nuinner,  desiring  to  learn  the  news  c^  England  and 
ilanders.  After  partaking  of  a  banquet,  I  departed ,  and 
when  I  was  in  the  boat,  he  desired  my  interpreter  io  say  that 
he  expected  I  should  strike  my  flag  to  him,  as  general  of  the 
Emperors  fleet.  When  I  was  come  on  board  njy  own  ship 
this  was  told  me  by  the  interpreter,  and  as  I  refused  compli- 
ance and  continued  to  display  my  ensign,  some  Spanish 
aokiters  b^an  to  disci)arge  their  arquebusses  at  us.  At  this 
time  some  Spanish  gentlemen  came  on  board  to  see  our  ship, 
to  whom  I  said  that  if  they  did  not  order  their  men  to  cease 
firing,  I  would  fire  my  cannon  through  their  ships.  They 
accordingly  went  away  and  made  their  soldiers  give  over  firing, 
and  commg  back  said  that  they  had  punisiied  their  men.  I 
then  shewed  them  our  ship,  aiid  gave  them  such  cheer  as  I 
had,  which  they  were  well  pleased  with.  Next  day  they  sent 
for  me  to  dine  with  them,  saying  their  general  was  sorry  any 
one  should  have  desired  me  to  strike  my  flag,  which  had  been 
done  without  his  orders* 

The  1 7th  we  set  sail,  and  got  sight  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  running  along  shore  came  off  Rio  del  Oro  which  is  almost 
vnd^r  the  tropic  ^  Cancer.  The  25th  we  ^ot  sight  of  the 
land  in  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Cape  Verd  ^  The  tietb  taking 
our  interpreter  Francisco  and  Francis  Castelin  along  with  me 

in 

4  The  bay  of  Yof,  in  lat.  15*  N.  Iqd^,  17^  »9'  W.  &om  Greenwiclu— £. 
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in  the  phmiicei,  I  went  to  tbe  Tiger,  which  was  neai^r  shove 
than  the  other  ships.  With  her  and  the  other  Mps  we  van 
W%  k^  S.  and  W.  S.  W.  till  about  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  when  we 
were  close  on  board  the  cape.  Then  going  about  4r  leagues 
beyond  the  cape  S.  W*  we  found  a  rair  island,  and  beside 
that  two  or  three  islands  of  High  roeks,  full  of  various  kinds 
of  sea  fowl  and  piffeons,  with  other  kinds  of  land  bkds,  and 
so  numerous  that  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  their  dung^ 
and  a»  whilse  as  if  tfae  whole  had  been  covered  by  chdlsw 
Within  these  islands  was  a  fine  bay  ^  and  close  by  the  roeb; 
we  had  i8  fatboih»  anil  good  ground  K  The  27th,  as  no  n6^ 
groes  came  to  us,  we  went  ak^g  shore  in  the  pinnace,  and 
going  beyond  the  point  of  the  bay  \iCape  Etnamel'iwe  found 
a  fair  island  [Ghree]  wiA  a  gooaiy  bay,  and  saw  some  ne^ 
groes  on  tfae  main  who  waved  us  on  shore^  Going  a-knd^ 
they  told  us  that  thev  had  elephants  teeth,  musk  ^,  and  hides 
for  traflk ;  but  as  tne  captain  of  the  Christopher  was  not 
willing  to-  stqs,  we  went  on  board  and  mode  «aiL  On  inquii^^ 
some  of  the  n^p[^oeB  said  there  had  been  m>  ships  there  for  S 
months,  others  said  six,  and  some  only  four,  and  that  they 
were  French  ships« 

The  10th  of  Mar^h  we  fell  in  with  the  cciast  of  Ghiinea,  5 
leagues  east  of  Cape  MorUe^  beside  a  river  called  Rio  dw 
PaTma&  At  this  place  I  got  19  dephants  teeth,  and  S^  oa.4)f 
gold.  The  13th  we  came  to  Rio  Sestro,  and  next  Ascy  sent 
our  boats  fi>r  water,  and  delivered  such  wares  to  the  Citfisto^ 
pher  and  Tiger  as  they  needed.  The  15th  we  sent  the  Tiger 
to  another  river  for  water,  and  to  try  what  she  could  .do  fotc 
grains.  We  here  learnt  that  three  French  ships  had  been  at 
this  river  two  months  before,  two  six  weeks  ago,*  and 'one only 
a  fortnight  past,  all  of  which  had  gone  eastwards  to  the  MitiA 
Getting  few  grains,  and  many  of  our  men  iidling  sick  at  th» 
nnwhoksome  plaoe^  and  considering  that  the  French  ships 
were  before  us,  we  left  the  Rio  Sestro  on  the  19tb,  and  madi 
till  sail  for  the  Mina^.  The  21st  we  came' to  Rio  de  Potos, 
wfaer^  our  boats  went  ibr  water^  and  whera  I  got  12  smaD  ele* 

phants 

5  Obviously  the  Bird  isles,  which  are  4^  leagues  £.  S.  £.  from  Cape  Verd, 
m>t  W.  S.  W.  as  in  the  text.— E. 
-  e  What  is  here,  called  musk  must  have  either  been  civet  or  ainbei^g;ria.->r£. 

7  The  Mina  is  here  to  be  considered  as  the  gold  coast  of  Guinea,  called 
Mina  or  the  mines  on  account  of  its  great  produce  in  gold  dust-  The  castle 
of  St  George  del  Mina,  is  usually  called  in  these  early  voyages  the  castle* 
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pliatits  teeth.     The  31st  we  came  to  Hanta^  where  I  sold 
some  ManilUoz* 

On  the  1st  of  April  we  had  sight  of  5  Portuguese  ships,  on 
which  we  stood  out  to  sea  to  gain  the  wind  of  them,  which 
we  had  done  if  the  wind  had  kept  its  ordinary  course  at  S.  W. 
and  W.  S.  W.  but  this  day  it  kept  with  a  jlwm  always  at  £• 
and  E.  S.  E.  so  that  they  had  the  wind  of  us  and  chased  us  to 
leeward  till  near  night,  when  all  but  one  that  sailed  badly 
were  within  shot  of  us.  It  then  fell  calm,  and  the  wind  came 
round  to  S.  W.  at  which  time  the  Christopher  was  about  4 
leagues  to  leeward  of  jis.  We  tacked  in  the  Minion,  and 
gained  th«  wind  of  the  Portuguese  admiral  and  other  three  of 
nis  diips ;  when  he  cast  about  and  fired  at  us,  which  we  re- 
turned, shooting  him  four  or  five  times  through.  Several  of 
Aeir  shots  went  through  our  sails,  but  none  of  our  men  were 
hurt*  The  Christopher  was  still  to  leeward,  though  the  Tiger 
and  the  pinnace  had  joined  us;  but  as  it  was;  night  we  did  not 
think  it  adviseable  to  lay  him  on  board ;  wherefore,  after  firing 
two  .hours  or  more,  we  three  stood  out  to  sea,  and  fired  a  gun 
to  give  notice  to  the  Christopher.  We  joined  the  Christo- 
pher on  the  2d,  which  had  exchanged  shots  with  the  Por- 
tuguese the  night  before  about  midnight,  and  we  agreed  to 
•Gek>  the  Portuguese,  keeping  however  to  windward,  of  the 
place  where  we  meant  to  trade.  We  accordingly  ran  all  day 
0n  the  3d  to  the  S.  W.  in  search  of  the  Portuguese  ships,  but 
ccKuld  not  see  them,  and  stood  towards  the  shore  .at  night. 
When  we  made  the  shore  on  the  4th,  we  found  ourselves  off 
Lagua,  SO  leagues  to  the  eastwards  of  our  reckoning,  owing 
to  the  currents  setting  east.  Going  on  shore  with  our  negro 
interpreter)  we  learned  that  there  were  four  French  ships  on 
the  coast:.  One  at  Berinnen^  6  leagues  west  of  Lagua  j  one  at 
Weamba^y  4  leagues  east  of  Lagua;  a  third  at  Perecow^j  4 
leagues  east  of  Weamba;  and  the  fourth  at  £grand^%^ 
leagues  east  of  Perecow.  We  accordingly  proceeded  toward 
Weamba,  where  we  saw  one  of  the.  French  ships  under  sail 
to  which  we  gave  chase ;  and  lest  we  should  over-shpqt  her  in 
the  night,  the  Minion  was  brought  to  anchor,  and  the  Tiger 
and  Christopher  followed  the  chase  all  night. 

The 

•  Or  Wiamba,  where  the  English  had  afterwards  a  fort.— Astl.  1. 172.  b. 
9  This  seems  to  have  been  httle  Barakhow,  or  Berow,— Astl.  1.  172.  c. 
10'  Probably  Akkara,  where  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes  had  after- 
wards separate  forts.-— Astl.  1. 1 72.    d. 
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The  5th  we  found  three  French  ships  at  anchor :  -One  cabled 
La  Foi  of  Harfleur  of  200  tons,  the  second  the  Fenturuse  of 
Harfieur  of  100,  and  third  the  MuLet  de  BatviUeoi  Rouen*  of 
120  tons.  On  ncaring  them,  we  in  the  Minion  were  deter- 
mined to  lay  the  admiral  on  board,  while  >  the  Christopher 
boarded  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  Tiger  the  smallest  <  But 
they  weighed  and  got  under  sail,  on  which*  the  Christopher, 
being  our  headmost  ship,  bore  down  on  La  Foi,  and  we  iit 
the  Minion  on  the  Mulct,  which  we  took  i  but  the  Veil turuse 
mled  so^  swift  that  we  could  not  take  her.  The  one  we  t^ok 
was  the  richest  except  the  admiral,  which  had  •  taken  80  ]th^ 
of  gold,  the  Venturuse  having  only  22  libs. ;  while  our  prise 
had  50.  They  had  been'  above  two  months  on  the  coast  | 
but  three  others  had  b^en  there  before  them,  and  had  d^ 
parted  a  month  before  our  arrival,  having,  swept  the  coast  of 
700  poundS'Of  gold.  Having  continued  the  chase  all  that  iky 
atid  flight,  and  the  next  day  till  S  p.  m.  and  being  unable  to 
get  up  with  them,  we  were  afraid  (rf falling  too  far  to  leewardii, 
^nd  made  sail  back  to  the  shore.  On  the  7th,  i  conveened 
Ike  captains  masters  arid  merchants  6i'  all  otfr  three  ships^ 
when  we  weighed  the  g^ld  talcen^  in  the  prize,  being  50  iibs« 
.5  OS.,  aiti^ 'Which' twe  put  men  out  -of  all  our  ships  into  the 
^jjrizeto  keep  her,  OwHhe  12th,  on  coming  to  Egrand^ 
hftvinffi  taken  all  the  goods' out  of  the  prize,  we  oftered'to^sdl 
the  sh^  to  the  Frencnm*^ ;  but  she:was  so  leaky  th^  tbejr 
would  not  have  her,  and  begged  us  to' save  theit  live^liy 
taking  them  into  our  ships.  8o  w«  agreed  to  take^out  all  tm 
victuals' and  sink  the  ship,  dividing  the  men  among  us. 
-.  Ohthe  l'5tb,  it  was  proposed  to  proceed  to  Benin,;  but 
9nost  of  oiir  people  refiised ;  ^wherefore  it  was  agreed  to  rccnaib 
as  long  a^  we  could  on  the  coast  of  Mrna,  leaving  the  Minion 
at  Egrand,  sending  the  Tiger  to  Perecow  4?  leagues  west,  and 
the  Christopher  to  Wc^amba  10  leagues  west;  with  direc- 
Jtions.  in  icase  of  seeing  any  force  they  were-  unable  to  •  cop^ 
with,-  to;  come  to  leewards  to  us  in  the  Minidn  at  Egrand. 
We  retoHined  here  till  the  last  t)f  April,  by  which  time  many 
<)f  our  meitifeU  sick  and  six  of  them  died,  and  we  could*  only 
trade  with  the  natives  three  or  four  days  of  the  week,  as  cm 
Xhe  other  days  they  could  not  come  off  to,  us. '  The  Sd  May, 
as  the  pinnace  had  not  come  to  us  with  cloth  from  the  other 
ships,  as  promised,  we  sold  French  cloth,  giving  only  three 
yards  for  every  ^/^.  Tlio  5th  the  negroes  left  u&,  saying 
ftiey  VbiiM  be  back  in  four  days.    The  8th  all  our  own  clot5 

being 
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hfiiag  sold)  I  culled  the  people  togethei*,  to  ask  them  whether 
they  chose  to  remain  till  the  prize  cloth  was  all  sold.  They 
fumwered,  that  as  several  of  our  men  were  dead,  and  twenty 
now  $ick>  they  would  not  tarry,  but  desired  that  we  should 
repair  to  the  othe^r  two  ships.  On  the  10th  we  accordingly 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  other  ships,  meaning  to  try  what  w^ 
could  do  ai,  Don  Johns  town.  The  1  i  th  we  joined  the  Ghrisv* 
topper,  which  had  done  little.  The  ISth  the  Tiger  was  sent 
down  to  Egmnd,  as  we  found  no  trade  worth  while  at  Penn^ 
X^^fU  The  14th  the  pinnace  was  sent  witli  cloth  to  Weimba^ 
where  she  had  before  got  10  libs,  of  gold. 

The  21  St  We  anchored  before  Don  Johns  town  $  and  on  the 
92d  we  manned  our  boats  and  went  close  in  shore,  but  the 
negtioes  would  not  come  to  us.  The  24th  Our  pinnace  came 
to  us  from  .Cormantine,  where  they  had  taken  2  libs.  .5  os«  of 
gold.  The  25th  the  master  of  the  Christopher  sent  his  boat 
on  shore  at  Mowre  for  ballast,  when  the  negroes  attempted  to 
cbrive  them  off  with  stones )  but  our  men  slew  and  hurt  several 
of  them,  then  burnt  their  town  and  stove  all,  their  canoes^ 
The  27th  we  went  to  Cormaotine,  where  we  were  joined  nett 
day  by  the  Christopher*  The  2d  June  the  Tiger  came  to  ua 
from  tlgrand  and  the  pinnace  from  Weamba,  the  two.  having 
procured  50  libs,  of  gold.  The  4th  we  made  sail  aad  pHea 
to  windward  for  Chama^  not  being  able  to  remain  longetr  for 
watit  of  victuals,  and  especially  as  our  drink  ran  short.  The 
7th  we  saw  five  Portuguese  ships  at  anchor  beside  the  castle. 
The  8di  George  and  Binny  came  off  to  us,  and  brought 
about  2  Ubs.  oi^old»  The  21st  we  put  25  Frenchmen  into 
out  pinnace  with  sueh  victuals  as  we  could  spane,  and  sent 
them  away.  The  25tb  we  put  to  sea  on  our  homeward 
voyage.  The  30th  we  fell  in  again  with  the  land,  IS  leagues 
to  leeward  of  the  place  whence  we  had  taken  our  departun^ 
hftving  been  deceived  by  the  current  which  sets  continually 
towards  the  east.  The  7th  July  we  fell  in  with  the  island  df 
San  Thome  ' ',  wber^  we  wished  to  come  to  anchor ;  but  ibe 
wind  coming  aboitt  we  agaiit  made  sail.  From  that  time  tiQ 
the  ISth  we  were  to$sed  about  by  boiHing  winds,  and  that  day 
&11  in  again  with  San  'Diome. 

This  is  a  very  high  island^  and  being  on  the  west  sidb  of  Sk^ 

we 

11  They  imiat  have  fslfcn  &r  to  leeward*  as  San  Thome  is  to  the  mt  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  ahnost  8  degrees  or  160  leagues  to  the  east  of  8t  Goqk|^ 
del  Miiia.-**£« 
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we  bad  sight  of  a  very  high  small  and  upright'  peak«  like  th^ 
steeple  of  a  church,  which  peak  is  directly  under  the  equatort 
and  to  the  westward  of  the  south  end  of  the  islemd  there  is  a 
small  islet  about  a  mile  from  the  larger  one.  The  3d  of 
August  we  set  sail  IWhh  San  Thome  with  the  wind  at  S.  W. 
The  22d  we  fel)  in  with  the  island  of  Salt^  one  of  the  Cape 
Verds ;  and  being  told  by  a  Scotsmaa  whom  we  had  taken 
among  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  thftt  there  were 
fresh  provisions  to  be  had  at  this  place,  we  came  to  anchor. 
The  24th  we  went  on  shore,  where  we  found  no  houses,  and 
only  saw  four  men  who  would  not  come  near  us.  We  (bund 
plenty  of  goats,  but  so  yrild  that  we  could  only  take  three  or 
four  of  them ;  'but  we  got  plenty  offish,  and  great  quantities 
of  sea-fowl  on  a  small  isle  close  to  the  larger  one.  At  night 
the  Christopher  broke  her  cable  and  lot^t  an  anchor,  so  that 
we  were  all  obliged  to .  weigh  and  put  to  sea.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Scotsman  was  left  on  shore,  by  what  means  we  could 
not  tell,  unless  .that  he  had  been  found  asleep  by  the  inha* 
bitants  and  carried  off  prisoner. 

.  The  25th  the  master  of  the  Tiger  came  on  board,  and  re*- 
ported  his  ship  to  be  in  so  leaky  a  condition  and  his  men  so 
weak,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  her  afloat,  and  requested 
therefore  that  we  would  return  to  the  island  to  take  every 
thing  out  of  her,  that  she  might  be  abandoned :  This  day  on 
mustering  the  companies  of  all  the  three  ships,  we  had  npt 
above  BO  «ound  men  altogether  '^.  The  25th  we  had  sight 
oSSt  Nicholas,  and  the  day  following  of  St  Lucia,-St  Vincent, 
and  St  Anthony,  four  of  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  which  range 
with  each  other  from  N.  W.  by  W.  to  S.  E  by  E.  The  i6th 
we  wtere  unable  to  weather  the  Cape  of  St  Anthony,  and  this 
day  Philip  Jones  the  master  of  the  Christopher  came  on  board 
and  reported  that  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the  Tiger  from 
sinking  as  she  was  so  leaky,  and  the  master  and  crew  were 
very  weak.  The  3d  September  I  went  on  board  the  Tiger, 
accompanied  by  the  masters  and  merchants  to  survey  her, 
and  we  found  ner  in  a  very  leaky  condition  with  only  six  men 
fit  for  duty,  one  of  whom  was  master  gunner.  It  was  agreed 
accordingly  to  take  all  the  men  into  the  other  ships,  with  all 
the  goods  we  could  save,  and  then  to  abandon  her.  We 
¥ot.  VII.  T  began 

13  At  this  place  Haklvyt  obaerVes  in  a  notc^  the  great  inconvemeitce  of 
staying  late  on  the  coast  of  Ouinea.  He  ought  rather  ta  have  said,  the  im- 
propriety of  sailing  too  late  for  that  coa8t.-^£. 
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began  discharging  her  on  die  5th,  and  having  taken  oat  her 
guns,  victuals,  gold,  and  every  thing  we  could  by  the  Sth, 
we  set  her  adrift  in  lat.  26®  N. 

On  the  6tb  October,  the  sliips  companies  both  of  the  Minion 
and  Christopher  being  very  weak,  so  as  to  be  scarce  able  to 
keep  the  sea,  we  agreed  to  make  for  Vigo,  which  is  frequent* 
ed  by  many  English  ships  $  but  having  a  fair  wind  for  Eng* 
land  on  the  10th,  we  fired  two  sliots  to  give  notice  to  the 
Christopher  of  our  intention,  and  immediate^  shaped  our 
course  homewards.  She  followed  us,  and  we  carried  a  light 
to  direct  her  way  $  but  it  was  so  thick  next  morning  that  we 
could  not  see  her,  and  as  she  was  not  seen  all  that  day 'we 
concluded  she  had  either  shot  ahead  of  us  in  the  night  or  had 
bore  up  for  Spain,  fo^  which  reason  we  hoisted  our  top-sails 
and  continued  our  course,  being  then  120  leagues  from  Eng- 
land and  45  leagues  N.  W.  oy  W.  from  Cape  Finister, 
having  then  only  six  mariners  and  six  merchants  in  health. 
The  16th  we  had  a  great  storm  at  W.  S.  W.  by  W.  which 
came  on  about  6  p.  m.  and  our  men  being  very  weak  and  \xn^ 
able  to  hand  our  sails,  we  that  night  lost  our  mainsail,  fore-> 
sail,  and  spritsail,  and  were  obligea  toltehuUif^t\!i\  the  18th, 
when  we  got  up  an  old  foresail ;  and  finding  ourselves  now  in 
the  Channel,  we  bore  up  for  the  coast  of  England.  In  less 
than  two  hours  the  old  foresail  was  blown  from  the  yard  by  a 
spurt  of  wind,  and  we  were  again  forced  to  lie  to  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  when  we  got  up  an  old  bonnet,  or  topsail, 
on  the  fore-yard,  which  b;^  the  blessing  of  God  brought  us  to 
die  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.       ' 

Commodiiies  most  in  request  in  Guinea^  bet*ween  Sterm  Lionm 
arid  the  farthest  extremity  qf  the  Mine  or  Gold  Coast '  \ 

Manils  of  brass,  and  some  of  lead. 

3asins  of  various  sorts,  but  chiefly  of  latten. 

Pots  holding  a  quart  or  more,  of  coarse  tin. 

Some  wedges  of  iron. 

Margarites,  and  other  low  priced  beads. 

Some  blue  coraL 

^me  horse  nails. 

Xinen 

IS  This  list  is  appended  in  Hakluyt's  Collection^  IT.  5177  to  the  present 
voyagej  v^  is  therefore  liere  retsuiied,  Uiough  several  of  tbe  arjSclto  are 
scarcdy  intelligible.<— £• 
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Linen  cloth;  principally^ 

Burins  of  Slanders. 

Some  low  pjriced  red  cloth,  and  kersies. 

Diitbh  kettles  with  brass  handles. 

Some  large  engraved  brass  basins,  like  those  usually  set  upoQ 

their  cupboards  in  Flanders. 
Some  large  pewter  basins  and  ewers,  graven. 
Some  lavers  for  Iioldii^g  water^ 
Large  low  priced  knives. 
Slight  Flemish  caskets. 

Low  priced  Rouen  chests,  or  any  other  chests. 
Large  pins. 

Coiurse  French  coverlets. 
Good  store  of  packing  sheets. 

Swords,  daggers,  prize-inandes  and  gowns,  cloaks,^  bats,  red 
caps,  Spanish  blankets,  axe  heads,  hammers,  short  pieces 
of  iron,  slight  bells,  low  priced  gloves,  leather  bagS|  and 
any  other  trifling  artii;Ies  you  will* 


Section  VII. 

Notices  of  an  intended  Voyage  to  Guinea^  inlSSl  *. 

In  1561,  a  voyage  was  proiected  to  Ghiinea  by  Sir  William 
Gerard,  knight,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs  William  Hun« 
ter,  Benjamin  Gonson,  Anthony  Hickman,  and  Edward 
CasteUn.  Only  one  ship,  the  Minion,  was  to  havesone^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  assist  and  bring  home 
the  Primrose  and  Fkiwer  de  Luce,  then  on  the  coast  The 
command  of  the  Minion  was  to  have  been  given  to  John  Lok^ 
probaUy  the  same  person  who  made  the  Guinea  voyage  in  4  56^^ 
already  inserted.  The  adventurers  sent  the  following  articles 
of  instruction  to  Mr  Lok,  dated  8th  September  1561.  But 
Lok  declined  undertaking  the  voyage  for  the  foUowinff  rea* 
sons,  dated  Bristol,  11th  December  1561.  I.  The  Minion 
was  so  spent  and  rotten,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  put  into 
a  fit  and  safe  condition  for  the  voyage.  2.  The  season  was 
too  far  gone  to  perform  the  voyage  in  safety.    3.  He  under- 

stood 

,  » .        .1 

1  HsUoyt»  I|.  514.  Afitl.  If  I7«f-*A8  this  voyage  did  not  U^e  plsce^  H 
is  principally  inserted  here  for  the  sak^  of  the  instructions  devised  by  tbo 
jldventureri}  for  the  conduct  of  the  intended  exp«dition.«*£. 
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French  sbipt  which  immediately  made  sail  to  leeward,  and 
we  came  to  anchor  in  the  road.  While  we  merchants  were 
on  shore  engaged  in  traffic,  the  French  ship  returned  and 
hailed  [sahUed}  our  ship  with  his  ordnance.  We  were  inform- 
ed by  the  negroes  that  the  Frenchman  had  been  trading  there 
£;>r  three  days  before  our  arrival,  and  we  concluded,  if  he 
aent  his  boat  on  shore  again  for  trade,  that  we  would  not  su^ 
fer  him  till  we  had  conferred  with  his  captain  and  merchants. 
Accordingly  his  pinnace  came  on  shore  in  the  afternoon,  but 
we  desired  them  not  to  trade  till  we  had  spoken  with  their 
captain  and  merchants,  whom  we  desired  might  come  that 
night  on  board  our  admiral  for  that  purpose.  They  did  so 
accordingly,  when  Mr  Burton  and  John  Munt  Vent  on  board 
the  Minion,  where  the  Frenchmen  were,  and  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  they  should  wait  eight  days  beside  us,  allowing 
us  to  trade  quietly  the  while.  They  were  much  dissatis- 
fied with  this  arrangement,  and  sailed  next  morning  east- 
wards to  the  Rio  de  rotos,  on  purpose  to  hinder  our  trade  on 
the  coast. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  merchants,  both  of  the  Minion 
and  our  ship,  determmed  to  go  on  before  them,  understand- 
ing that  no  other  ships  had  gone  that  way  before  this  sea- 
son, and  that  our  trade  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
French  ship*  We  did  so  accordingly,  and  found  the  French*- 
man  trading  to  the  westward  ot  Rio  de  Potos,  on  which 
we  passed  them,  and  came  to  Rio  de  Potos  on  the  12th 
of  April,  where  we  remained  trading  till  the  Idth,  when  we 
departed  with  the  Primrose  ibr  the  river  St  Andrew,  where 
we  agreed  to  wait  for  the  Minion.  We  arrived  at  that  river 
on  the  17th,  and  the  Minion  came  to  us  that  same  day,  say- 
ing that  they  had  met  with  a  great  ship  and  a  caravel,  belong- 
uig  to  the  km^  of  Portugal,  off  cane  Pahnas,  bound  for  the 
Mina,  which  had  chased  tliem,  and  shot  many  guns  at  themy 
which  the  Minion  had  returned  in  her  defence.  God  be 
praiscfd  the  Minion  had  no  harm  at  that  time.  We  then  con-- 
eluded  to  hasten  to  cape  Three-points,  to  endeavour  to  ii^ 
tercept  them  on  their  way  to  the  castle.  We  lay  to  off  the 
cape  for  two  days  and  a  night,  and  suspecting  Aey  were  past» 
the  Minion  went  in  shore  and  sent  her  boats  to  a  plaice  calle;^ 
AntOf  where  we  had  formerly  traded.  Next  morning,  the 
:$1|^  of  April,  we  again  saw  the  ship  and  caravel  to  seawar^ 
when  we  immediately  made  sail,  endeavouring  to  get  between 
them  and  the  castle,  but  to  our  great  grief  th^  got  to  the 

.    ,  castip 
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cattle  before  us^  when  tljey  shot  fi*eely  at  us  and  we  at  tlienty' 
but  as  they  had  the  aid  of  the  castle  against  us  we  profited  littler 
We  set  sail  in  the  afternoon,  and  came  to  the  town  of  Don 
Juan,  called  Equi^  whe^re,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  we 
went  ashore  to  trade:  But  the  negroes  refused  till  they 
should  hear  from  Don  Luis  the  son  of  Don  Juan,  who  was 
now  dead*  On  the  23d  Don  Luis  and  Paoheco  came  to  Equi, 
intending  to  trade  with  us ;  but  two  galiies  came  rowing  a* 
long  shore  from  the  castle  of  Mina,  meaning  to. interrupt  our 
trade.     We  made  sail  on  the  24>tb,  and  chased  the  galiies  back  "^ 

to  the  castle,  at  which  the  n^roes  were  much  pleased  ;  but 
they  desired  us  to  proceed  to  Mcmre^  about  three  leagues 
farther  on,  where  they  promised  to  follow  uis,  being  in  fear 
of  the  Portuguese.  We  did  so,  and  remained  there  waitmg 
for  the  merchants  who  were  coming  with  gold  from  the  coun*. 
try,  but  Antonio,  the  son  of  Don  Luis,  and  Paoheco  were 
on  board  the  Minion.  .  Jn  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  two 
galiies  came  again  from  the  C4st)e,  the  weather  being  very 
calm,  and  shot  at  us,  hitting  us  three  times.  Shortly  aflec 
the  land-wind  sprung  up,  at  which  time  we  observed  the  great 
ship  and  the  caravel  making  towards  us,  on  which  we  weigh- 
ed and  made  sail  to  atta.ck  th^m  ;  but  it  was  night  before  we 
could  get  up  with  them,  and  we  lost  sight  of  them  in  the 
night.  While  returning  towards  the  coast,  next  night  we 
agreed  to  proceed  to  Cormantin;  and  next  morning,  the 
26th,  we  found  ourselves  very  near  the  large  ship  and  the 
two  galiies,  the  caravel  being  dose  in-shore.  It  being  very 
calm,  the  two  galiies  rowed  towards  the.  stern  of  the  ACraon^ 
and  fought  with  her  most  part  of  the  forenoon.  During  the 
engagement  a  barrel  pf  powder  blew  up  in  the  steward  room 
of  the  Minion,  by  which  misfortune  the  master-gunner,  the 
steward,  and  most  of  the  gunners  were  sore  hurt.  On  per- 
ceiving this,  the,  galiies  became  more  fierce,  and  with  one 
shot  cut  half  through  the  Minions  foremast,  so  that  she  could 
bear  no  sail  till  that  were  repaired.  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
ship  sent  her  boat  to  the  galiies,  which  suddenly  withdrew. 
..  After  their  departure  we  went  on  board  tne  Minion  to 
consult  what  was  best  to.be  done :  As  the  Minion  was  sore 
discomfited  by  the  accident,  and  as  .we  knew  the  negroes 
durst  not  trade  with  us  so  long  as  the  galiies  were  i^ion 
the  coasti  it  was  agreed  to .  return  to  the  Rio  Sestos* 
In  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May  we  fell  in  with  the 
fend,  and  being  uncer^in  whereabout  we  were,  the  boats 

were 
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were  dent  on  shore  to  learn  the  truth,  when  it  was  found  Uy 
be  the  Rio  Barbae.  We  remained  there  taking  in  water  till 
the  21st,  and  lost  five  of  our  men  by  the  black  pinnace  over- 
setting. Departing  on  the  S^d,  we  came  to  the  Rio  Sestos 
on  the  2d  of  June.  We  again  set  sail  on  the  4-th,  and  ar- 
rived this  day,  the  6th  of  August,  within  sight  of  the  Start 
Point  in  the  west  of  England,  for  which  God  be  praised* 
We  are  very  sick  and  weak,  not  having  above  twenty  men 
in  both  ships  aUe  for  duty.  Of  our  men  21  have  died,  and 
many  more  are  sore  hurt  or  sick.  Mr  Burton  has  been  sick 
for  six  weeks,  and  is  now  so  very  weak  that,  unless  God 
strengthen  him,  1  fear  he  will  hardly  escape.  Your  worship 
will  find  inclosed  an  abstract  of  all  the  goods  we  have  sold, 
aiad  also  of  what  commodities  we  have  received  for  them ;  re- 
serving all  things  else  till  our  meeting,  and  to  the  bearer  of 
this  letter. 

In  this  voyage  there  were  brought  home,  in  1563,  166  ele- 
phants teeth,  weighing  1758  libs,  and  22  buts  foil  of  grains, 
or  Guinea  pepper. 


Section  IX. 

SuppUmentmy  Account  ofthefof^egoing  Voyage  '. 

> 

An  account  of  the  preceding  voyage  to  Guinea  in  1563, 
of  which  this  section  is  an  abstract,  was  written  in  verse  by 
Robert  Baker,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  factors 
employed  by  the  adventurers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  prison  in  France,  where  he  had  been  carried  on  his 
subsequent  voyage,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  sec-* 
tion,  and  was  composed  at  the  importunity  of  his  fellow  tra- 
veller and  fellow* prisoner^  Mr  George  Gage,  the  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Gage.  Of  this  voyage  he  relates  nothing  material^ 
except  a  conflict  which  happened  with  the  negroes  at  a  cer- 
tain river,  the  nanie  of  which  is  not  mentioned ;  neither  does 
the  foregoing  relation  by  Rutter  give  any  light  into  the  mat- 
ter. But  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ship  commencing  her 
retuni  for  Engknd  immediately-  after  this  adventure,  it  must 
have  happened  at  the  river  Sestos  or  Sestre,  which  was  the 
last  place  they  touched  at,  and  where  they  staid  three  days, 

as 
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as  stated  both  in  this  and  the  preceeding  narratives. — Astl.  L 

In  the  versified  relation^  which  is  to  be  found  at  large  in 
the  last  edition  of  Hakluyts  Collection,  London ,  1810,  Vol.' 
11.  p.  518-523,  he  complains  of  being  detained  ill  a  French 
prison,  against  all  law  and  right,  as  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  concluded  by  a  peace.  The  account 
given  of  this  conflict  with  the  negroes  is  to  the  following  efr 
feet. — E. 

One  day  while  the  ship  was  at  anchor  on  the  co^st  of  Gui* 
nea.  Baker  ordered  out  the  small  pinnace  or  boat,  with  tAxik 
men  well  armed,  to  go  on  shore  to  traffic.  At  length,  hav- 
ing entered  a  river,  he  saw  a  great  number  of  negroes,  whose 
captain  came  to  hitn  stark  naked,  sitting  in  a  canoe  made  of 
a  log,  like. a  ttcmgh  to  feed  hogs  in.  JJ^topping  at  some  dis- 
tance^  the  negra  chief  put  water  on  his  cheek,  not  caring  to 
trust  himself  nearer  till  Baker  did  the  like.  This  signS  of 
friendship  being  answered,  and  some  tempting  merchandize 
being  shewn  him,  the  dhief  came  forward  and  intimated  by 
signs,  that  he'  would  stand  their  friend  if  some  of  these  things 
were  given  him.  He  was  gratified,  and  many  things  given 
to  others  of  the  natives-  After  trading  all  day  with  the  ne- 
groes, Baker  returned  at  night  to  the  ship,  carrying  the 
chief  along  with  him,  whore  he  clothed  him  and  treated  him 
kindly.  In  return  the  chief  promised  by  signs  to  freight 
them  in  a  day  or  two.  While  on  board.  Baker  observed  that 
the  chief  took  much  notice  of  the  boat  which  was  left  astern 
of  the  ship  loaded  with  goods;  yet  not  suspecting  he  had 
any  ill  desigh,  no  farther  care  or  precaution  was  taken  of  the 
bosit. 

Next  ttioming  the  chief  was  carried  on  shore,  and  trade  6t 
barter  went  on  with  the  negroes  as  on  the  day  before  j  and  at 
the  return  of  Baker  to  the  ship,  the  boat  was  fastened  to  the 
stem,  and  the  goods  left  in  her  as  usual.  In  the  night  the 
negro  captain  came  "with  two  or  three  canoes,  and  was  no- 
ticed by  the  watch  to  be  very  busy  about  the  boat.  On  givr 
iiig  the  alatm,  the  negroes  fled  i  but  on  hoisting  up  the  boatp 
all  the  goods  were  cai  ried  off.  Vexed  at  being  so  tricked, 
the  English  went  next  morning  up  the  river  to  the  negro 
town',  in  order  to  recover  their  goods;  but  all  their  sign* 
.  were  to  no  purpose,  as  the  negroes  would  neither  itnderstand 
them  nor  acknowledge  the  theft.  On  tjie  contrary,  as  tf 
wronged  tiy  the  charge^  and  resolved  to  revenge  the  affiront^ 

they 
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tfacy  followed  the  English  down  die  river  in  100  eanoes,  while 
as  many  appeared  farther  down  ready  to  intercept  their  pas* 
sage.  In  each  canoe  were  two  men  armed  with  targets  and 
darts»  most  of  which  had  long  strings  to  draw  them  back  a* 
gain  after  they  were  thrown. 

Being  hard  pressed,  they  discharged  their  arquebuses  upon 
the  negroes,  who  leapt  into  the  water  to  avoid  the  shot.  The) 
English  then  rowed  with  all  their  might  to  get  to  sea;  but  the 
negroes  getting  agam  into  their  canoes,  pursued  and  overtook 
them.  Then  drawing  near,  poured  in  their  darts  with  accurate 
aim*  The  English  kept  them  oiF  with  their  pikes  and  halberts, 
and  many  of  the  negroes  being  slain  or  woimded  by  the  English 
arrows  and  hail-shot  from  the  arquebuses,  they  retreated. 
But  when  the  English  had  expended  all  dieir  arrows,  the 
negroes  came  on  again,  and  made  many  attempts  to  board 
the  boat.  The  negro  chief,  who  was  a  large  tall  inan^  ad* 
vanced  in  his  canpe  under  cover  of  his  target,  with  a  poison- 
ed dart  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  board ;  and  as  he  pressed 
forward,  the  masters-mate  thrust  a  pike  througli  his  target 
and  throat,  which  dispatched  him.  While  tne  mate  was 
striving  to  disengage  his  pike,  which  stuck  fast  in  the  shield, 
lie  was  wounded  by  a  dart ;  yet  drew  the  dart  from  his  fiesh 
and  killed  with  it  the  negro  who  had  wounded  him.  The 
enemy  continued  the  fight  closer  than  ever,  and  did  great 
mischief  with  their  darts,  which  madp  wide  and  grievous 
wounds.  The  gunner  received  two  desperate  wounds,  and 
lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  the  brave  masters-mate,  while 
standing  firmly  in  his  post,  was  struck  through  the  ribs  by  a 
dart,  on  pulling  out  which  his  bowels  followed,  and  he  fell 
down  dead.  On  perceiving  this,  the  negroes  gave  a  great 
shout,  and  pressed  to  enter  the  boat  where  the  mate  had 
stood,  imagining  as  so  many  of  the  English  were  wounded 
they  woula  now  soon  yield.  But  four  of  those  remaining 
in  the  pinnace  kept  them  off  witli  their  pikes,  while  the 
other  four  at  the  oars  made  the  best  of  tlieir  way  to  s^a. 

At  length  they  got  out  of  the  river,  and  the  negroes  retired 
having  expended  all  their  darts.  This  was  fortunate  for  the 
English,  as  six  of  the  remaining  eight  were  desperately  wound* 
ed,  one  of  whom  was  Robert  Baker,  the  author  of  this  nar-^ 
rative,  and  only  two  remained  who  were  able  to  handle  the 
oars,  &o  that  they  made  very  slow  progress  to  the  sliip,  which 
appears  to  have  been  four  leagues  from  the  shore.  When 
they  got  on  board  they  were  ^  so  faint  that  none  of  them 

Were 
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were  able  to  stand.  After  having  their  wounds  dressed  tbey 
refreshed  themselves  $  but  as  Robert  Baker  had  more  ocear 
siqn  for  rest  than  food  he  went  to  bed,  and  when  he  awoke 
in  the  itiorning  the  ship  was  under  sail  for  England. 


Section  X. 
Voyage  to  Guinea  in  1563  by  Bobert  Baker  '• 

This  relation,  Uke  the  former,  is  written  in  verse,  and  only 
contains  a  description  of  two  adventures  that  happaied  in  the 
voyage,  one  of  which  proved  extremely  calamitous  to  those  con«> 
cern^  in  it,  among  whom  was  the  author.  From  the  title  or 
preamble,  we  learn  that  the  adventurers  in  this  voyage. were 
Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  William  Chester,  Sir  Thomas 
Ix)dge,  Benjamin  Gonson,  William  Winter,  Lionel  Due* 
ket,  Anthony  Hickm^tn,  and  Eclward  C^istelin.  There  were 
two  ships  employed,  one  called  the  John  Baptist,'  of  wbidi 
Xawrenf[;e  Rondeli.  was  master,  and  the  other  the  Meriiut 
Robert  Revell  master.  ^  The  factors  w^re. Robert  Baker,,  the 
author,  Justiniah  Goodwine,  James  Gliedcll,  and  George 
Gage..  They  set  out  on  their  voyage  in  November .25639 
boiuid  for  Guinea  and  the  river  iSestos,  but  the  port  whence 
tbey  fitted  out  is  nowhere  mentioned.  After  the  unludcy 
disaster  that  befcl  him  in  Guinea  in  the  year  before.  Baker 
had  made  a  kind  of  poetical  vow  not  to  go  near  that  country 
any  more ;  but  after  his  return .  to  England,  and  recovery 
from  his  wounds,  he  soon  forgot  past  sorrows ;  and  being 
invited  to  undertake  the  voyage  in  quality  of  factor,  he  con^ 
sented.-— Abtley. 

After  we  bad  been  at  sea  two  days  ami  a  night,  the  man 
from  the  main-top  descried  a  sail  or  t)^  o,  t-h^  tallest  of  which 
.they  immediately  luade  up  to,  judging  lier  to  be  the  most 
valuable i  and,  a^  capttdns  are  in  use  toplq^,  I  hailed  her 
to  know  whence  sl^e  was.  She  answered  from  France,  on 
which  we  waved  her,  but  she  nothing  dismayed^  waved  us  in 

return. 

•  4 

1  Astley  L  ISO.    Hakluyt^  II.  52?-53i.    The  prose  abstract  here  insert* 
cd  is  dueny  taken  from  Astleys  collection,  carefully  compared  with  the  ori- 
ginal versified  narrative,  in  Hakluyt, — ^E. 

2  In  these  early  trading^royages,  die  chief  fhetory  who  here  appears  to 
hsift  been  Baker,  leems  to  have  had  the  supreme  cointtiand.^<-AstI.  I. 
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return.  I  immediately  ordered  armed  men  aloft  into  the  main 
and  fore-tops,  and  caused  powder  to  b^  laid  on  the  poop  to 
blow  up  the  enemy  if  they  should  boafrd  us  that  way.  At  the 
sound  of  trumpets  we  began  the  fight,  dischairging  both 
chain  and  bar-shot  from  our  brazen  artillery;  while  the 
Frenchmen,  flourishing  their  swords  from  the  main-yard, 
called  out  to  us  to  board  their  ship.  Willipg  to  accept  their 
invitation,  we  plied  them  warmly  with  our  cannon,  and  pour- 
ed in  flights  of  arrows,  while  our  arquebuses  plied  them  from 
loop-holes,  and  we  endeavoured  to  set  their  sails  on  fire  by 
metms  of  arrows  and  pikes  carrying  wildfire.  I  encouraged 
the  men  to  board,  by  handing  spiced  wine  liberally  among 
them,  which  they  did  with  lime-pots,  after  breaking  their  nets 
with  stones,  while  those  of  our  men  who  were  alofl  entered 
the  enemys  tops,  after  killing  those  who  defended  them. 
Then  cutting  the  rones,  they  brought  down  the  yard  by  the 
board,  and  those  wno  entered  the  ship  plied  the  enemy  so 
well  with  their  sworc!^,  that  at  length  the  remaining  F'irench^ 
men  ran  below  deck  and  ^ried  out  for  quarter.  Having  tbu^ 
become  masters  of  the  ship,  we  carried  her  to  tlie  Groin  in 
Spakif  or  Corunna,  where  we  sold  thle  ship  and  cahgo  for 
ready  money. 

•  After  this  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  and  arrived  in  Gui- 
nea. One  day  about  noon,  I  went  with  eight  more  i&  a 
boat  towards  the  shore  to  trade,  meaning  to  dispatch  mylbu- 
siness  and  be  back  before  night.  But  wnen  we  had  got  near 
the  shore,  a  furious  tempest  sprung  up,  accompanied  with 
rain  and  thunder,  which  drove  the  ships  from  their  anchors 
out  to  sea ;  while  we  in  the  boatwtere  forced  to  run  along  the 
coast  in  search  of  some  place  for\$h'elter  from  the  storm,  bat 
meeting  none,  had  to  remain  all  night  near  the  shore,  ex* 
pO^ed  to  the  thundet*,  rain,  and  wind  in  great  jeopardy. 
We  learnt  afterwards  that  llie  ships  returned  next  day  m 
search  of  us,  while  we  rowed  forward  along  the  coast,  sup-* 
posing  the  ships  were  before  us,  and  always  anxiously  looked 
out  for  them  j  but  the  mist  was  so  great  tnat  we  could  ^  never 
4See  them  nor  they  us.  The  ships  continued,  as  we  were  told 
afterwards,  looking  out  for  us  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
which,  concluding  that  we  bad  inevitably  perished  in  the 
storm,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  England. 

Having  Deen  three  days  in  great  distress  for  want  of  food, 
we  at  lene th  landed  on  the  coast  and  exchanged  some  of  our 
wares  with  the  n^oes  for  roots  and  such  other  provisions  m 

thev 
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tbey  had,  and  then  put  to  sea  aMin  in  search  of  the  ships^ 
which  we  still  supposed  were  before  us  or  to  leeward,  where- 
fore we  went  down  the  coast  to  the  eastwards.  We  continued 
in  this  manner  ranging  along  shore  for  twelve  days»  seeing 
nothing  but  thick  woods  and  deserts,  full  of  wild  beasts,  whicn 
often  appeared  and  came  in  crowds  at  sunset  to  the  sea  shore, 
where  they  lay  down  or  played  on  the  sand,  sometimes  plung- 
ing into  the  water  to  cool  themselves.  At  any  other  time  it 
would  have  been  diverting  to  see  how  archly  the  elephants 
would  fill  their  trunks  with  water,  which  they  spouted  'out 
upon  the  rest.  Besides  deer,  wild  boars,  and  antelopes,  we 
saw  many  other  wild  beasts,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 

We  often  saw  a  man  or  two  on  the  shore,  who  on  seeing  us 
used  to  come  off  in  their  almadias  or  canoes ;  when  casting 
anchor  we  offered  such  wares  as  we  had  in  the  boat  for  fish 
and  fresh  water,  or  provisions  of  their  cooking,  and  in  this 
way  we  procured  from  them  roots  and  the  fruit  of  the  palm 
tree,  and  some  of  their  wine,  which  is  the  juice  of  a  tree  and 
is  of  the  colour  of  whey^  Sometimes  we  got  wild  honey- 
combs; and  by  means  of  these  and  other  things  we  relieved 
our  hunger  ;  but  nothing  could  relieve  our  griet,  fati^e  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  we  were  so  sore  depressed  by  the  dreadful 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  that  we  were  ready  to  diet 
and  were  reduced  to  extreme  weakness.  Having  lost  all  hope 
of  rejoining  the  ships,  which  we  now  concluded  were  either 
lost  or  gone  homewards,  we  know  not  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves. We  were  in  a  strange  and  distant  country,  inhabited 
by  a  people  whose  manners  and  customs  were  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  ours ;  and  to  attempt  getting  home  in  an  open  boat 
destitute  of  every  necessary  was  utterly  impossible.  By  this 
time  we  found  we  had  passed  to  leeward  of  Melegete  or  the 
grain  <;oast,  and  had  got  to  the  Mina  orgold  coast  of  Guinea^ 
as  the  negroes  who  now  came  on  board  spoke  some  Portu- 
guese, and  brought  off  their  weights  and  scales  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  asking  where  were  our  ships-  To  this  we  answered, 
in  hopes  of  being  the  better  treated,  that  we  had  two  ships  at 
sea,  which  would  be  with  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

We  now  consulted  together  how  tbey  should  best  proceed. 
If  we  continued  at  sea  in  our  boat,  exposed  by  day  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun.  which  sensibly  consumed  us  by  copi- 
ous perq)irationt  and  to  the  frequent  tornadoes  or  hurricanes 
by  night,  accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning  and  rain, 
w/iich  deprived  us  of  all  rest,  we  could  not  possiUy  long  hold 

out. 
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6ut.  We  were  often  three  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  ; 
and  having  sat  for  twenty  days  continually  in  our  boat,  we 
were  in  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  our  limbs  for  want  of  exer- 
cise, and  our  joints  were  so  swollen  by  the  scurvy,  that  wc 
could  hardly  stand  upright.  It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  re* 
ipain  much  longer  in  the  boat  in  our  present  condition,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  resolution,  and  we  had  only 
three  things  to  choose.  The  first  was  to  repair  to  the  castle  of 
St  George  del  Mina,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  give  our* 
selves  up  to  the  Portuguese  who  were  Christians,  if  we  durst 
trust  them  or  expect  the  more  humanity  on  that  account 
Even  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  us  from  them  was  to  be 
hanged  out  of  our  misery  $  yet  possiblv  they  might  have  some 
mercy  on  us,  as  nine  young  men  such  as  we  were  might  be 
serviceable  in  their  gallies,  and  if  made  galley  slaves  for  life 
we  should  have  victuals  enougli  to  enable  us  to  tug  at  the  oar, 
whereas  now  we  had  bptb  to  row  and  starve. 

The  next  alternative  was  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  negroes,  which  I  stated  was  very  hiopeless  and  dis* 
^ouraging,  as  I  did  not  see  what  favour  could  be  expected 
from  a  beastly  ravage  people,  whose  condition  was  worse  than 
that  of  slaves,  and  who  possibly  might  be  canibais.  It  was 
likewise  difficult  for  us  to  conform  ourselves  to  their  customs, 
^  opposite  to  ours  ^  and  we  could  not  be  expected,  having 
always  lived  on  animal  food,  to  confine  ourselves  to  roots  and 
Iierbs  like  the  negroes,  which  are  the  food  of  wild  beasts.  Be* 
sides,  having  been  always  accustomed  to  the  use  of  dotheSji 
we  could  not  for  shame  go  naked.  Even  if  we  could  get  the 
better  of  that  prejudice,  our  bodies  would  be  grievousfy  tbr- 
fnented  and  emaciated  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  for 
want  of  that  covering  and  defence  to  which  we  had  been  iac- 
customed.  The  only  other  course  was  to  stay  at  sea  in  the 
boat,  and  die  miserably.  Being  determined  to  run  any  risk 
at  land,  rather  than  to  continue  pent  up  in  a  narrow  boat, 
pxposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  day  and  night, 
and  liable  to  be  famished  for  want  of  victuals,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  we  had  better  place  confidence  in  the  Christian 
Portuguese  than  in  the  negroes  who  lived  like  so  many  brutesr 
We  now  determined  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  hoisting  sail  shaped  our  course  for  the  castle 
bf  St  Ueorge  del  Minn,  which  was  not  above  20  leagues  dis* 
^ant  We  went  on  all  day  without  stopping  till  late  at  night, 
when  we  perceived  a  light  on  shore.     Concluding  that  this 
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might  be  a  pliice  of  trade,  our  boatswain  proposed  to  cost 
{^ndior  at  this  place^  in  hopes  that  we  miglit  be  able  to  pro- 
cure provisions  next  morning  in  exchange  for  some  of  our 
wares..  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  going  next  morning 
near  the  shore  we  «aw  a  watchhouse  upon  a  rock,  in  the  place 
whence  the  light  had  proceeded  during  the  night,  and  near 
the  watchhouse  a  large  black  cross  was  erected.  This  made 
us  doubtful  whereabout  we  were,  and  on  looking  farther  we 
perceived  a  castle  which  perplexed  us  still  more  ^. 

Our  doubts  wei*e  quickly  solved  by  the  appearance  of  some 
Portuguese,  one  of  whom  held  a  white  flag  in  bis  hand  which 
he  waved  as  inviting  us  to  come  on  shore.  Though  we  w6re 
actually  bound  in  quest  of  the  Portuguese,  yet  our  hearts 
now  failed  us,  and  we  tacked  about  to  make  from  the  shore«^ 
On  being  seen  ii'om  the  castle,  a  gun  was  fii'ed  at  us  l^  a 
negro,  the  ball  from  which  fell  within  a  yard  of  our  boat.  At 
length  we  turned  towards  tlie  shore  to  which  we  rowedf 
meaning  to  yield  ourselves  up  $  but  to  our  great  surprise,  the 
nearer  we  came  to  the  shore  the  more  did  the  Portuguese  fire 
^t  us ;  and  though  the  bullets  fell  thick  about  us  we  continued 
to  advance  till  we  got  close  under  the  castle  wall,  when  we 
were  out  of  danger  from  their  cannon.  We  now  determined 
to  land  in  order  to  try  the  courtesy  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
were  presently  assailed  by  showers  of  stones  from  the  castle 
wall,  and  saw  a  number  of  negroes  marching  down  to  the 
beach  with  their  darts  and  targets,  some  of  them  having  bows 
and  poisoned  arrows.  Their  attack  was  very  fnrious,  partly  from 
heavy  stones  falling  into  the  boat  which  threatened  to  break 
holes  in  her  bottom,  as  well  as  from  flights  of  arrows  which 
came  whizzing  about  qur  ears,  and  even  wounded  sdme  of  us: 
Therefore  being  in  desperation,  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore 
to  return  to  sea,  setting  four  of  our  men  to  row,  while  thfe 
other  five  determiped  to  repay  some  part  of  the  civility  we  had 
received,  and  immediately  handled  our  fire-arms  and  bows* 
We  employed  these  at  first  against  the  negroes  on  the  beacfa^ 
some  of  whom  soon  dropped ;  and  then  *agaii|st  the  Portu* 
gucse  who  stood  on  the  walls  dressed  ip  lohff  white  shirts  and 
Hnstocks  in  their  hands^  manv  pf  which  >vere  dyed  red  by 
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means  of  the  English  arrows*  We  thus  maintained  our 
ground  a  long  while,  fighting  at  our  leisure,  regardless  of  the 
threats  of  the  enemy,  as  we  saw  they  had  no  gallies  to  send 
out  to  make  us  prisoners.  When  we  had  sufficiently  reveng* 
ed  their  want  of  hospitality,  we  rowed  off,  and  though  we 
knew  that  we  must  pass  through  another  storm  of  bullets  from 
the  castle,  we  escaped  without  damage. 

When  we  got  out  to  sea,  we  saw  three  negroes  rowing  after 
us  in  an  almadia,  who  came  to  inquire  to  what  country  we 
belonged,  speaking  good  Portuguese.  We  told  them  we 
were  JBnglishmen,  and  said  we  had  brought  wares  to  trade 
with  them  if  they  had  not  used  us  so  ill.  As  the  negroes  in- 
quired where  our  ship  was,  we  said  we  had  two  at  sea  well 
equipped,  which  would  soon  come  to  the  coast  to  trade  for 

Sold,  and  that  we  only  waited  their  return.  The  negroes 
len  pretended  to  be  sorry  for  what  had  happened,  and  in- 
treated  us  to  remain  where  we  were  for  that  day,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  us  whatever  we  were  in  want  of.  But  placing 
no  confidence  in  their  words,  we  asked  what  place  that  was^ 
and  being  answered  that  it  was  a  Portuguese  castle  at  the 
western  head-land  of  Cape  Three-points,  we  hoisted  sail  and 
put  to  sea,  to  look  out  for  some  more  friendly  place. 

We  now  resolved  to  have  no  more  reliance  on  the  kindness 
of  the  Portuguese,  of  which  we  had  thus  sufficient  experience, 
and  to  make  trial  of  the  hospitality  of  the  negroes  ;  tor  which, 
purpose  we  sailed  back  about  30  leagues  along  the  coast,  and 
coming  to  anchor,  some  natives  came  off  to  the  boat,  to  all  of 
whom  we  gave  presents.  By  this  we  won  their  hearts,  and 
the  news  of  such  generous  strangers  being  on  the  coast  soon 
brought  the  kings  son  to  our  boat.  On  his  arrival,  I  ex- 
plained our  sad  case  to  him  as  well  as  1  could  by  signs,  en- 
dl^avouring  to  make  him  understand  that  we  were  quite  for- 
lorn, having  been  abandoned  by  our  ships,  and  being  almost, 
famished  for  want  of  food,  offering  him  all  the  goods  in  our 
boat  if  he  would  take  us  under  his  protection  and  relieve  our 
great  distress.  The  negro  chief  was  moved  even  to  tears,  and 
bid  us  be  comforted.  He  went  then  on  shore  to  knpw  bis 
fathers  pleasure  regarding  us,  and  returning  presendy  invitr 
ed  us  to  land.  This  was  joyful  news  to  us  all,  and  we  consi- 
dered him  as  a  bountiful  benefactor  raised  up  to  us  by  the 
goodnehs  of  Providence.  We  accordingly  feU  to  our  oars  in 
all  haste  to  pull  on  shore,  where  at  least  500  n^roes  were 
waiting  our  arrival  j  but  on  coming  near  shore  the  surf  ran 

so 
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so  high  that  the  boat  overset,  on  which  the  negroes  plunged 
immediately  into  the  water  and  brought  us  all  safe  on  shore. 
They  even  preserved  the  boat  and  all  that  was  in  her,  some 
swimming  after  the  oars,  and  others  diving  for  the  goods  that 
bad  sunk.  After  this  they  hauled  the  boat  on  shore  and 
brought  every  thing  that  belonged  to  us,  not  daring  to  detain 
the  most  trifling  article,  so  much  were  they  in  awe  of  the 
kings  son,  who  was  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  and  having  many 
excellent  endowments. 

They  now  brought  us  such  prbvisidns  as  they  used  them- 
selves, and  being  very  hungry  we  fed  heartily,  the  negroes 
all  the  while  staring  at  us  with  much  astonishment,  as  the 
common  people  are  used  to  do  in  England  at  strange  out- 
landish creatures.  Notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  huma- 
nity and  kindness,  we  were  still  under  great  apprehensions  of 
the  negroes,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  darts.  That  night 
we  lay  upon  the  ground  among  the  negroes,  but  never  once 
closed  our  eyes,  fearing  they  might  kill  its  while  asleep.  Yet 
we  received  no  hurt  from  them,  and  for  two  days  fared  well ; 
but  finding  the  ships  did  not  come  for  us,  as  tney  expected 
would  soon  have  been  the  case,  when  likewise  they  looked  to 
liave  had  a  large  quantity  of  goods  distributed  among  them 
in  reward  for  meir  hospitality,  they  soon  became  weary  of  us  ; 
and  after  lessening  our  allowance  from  day  to  day,  they  at 
length  left  us  to  shift  for  ourselves.  In  this  forlorn  state,  we 
had  to  range  about  the  woods  in  search  of  fruits  and  roots, 
which  last  we  had  to  dig  from  the  ground  with  our  fingers  for 
want  of  any  instruments.  Hunger  had  quite  abated  the  nicety 
of  our  palates,  and  we  were  glad  to  feed  on  every  thing  we 
could  find  that  was  eatable.  Necessity  sooa  reconciled  us  to 
roing  naked,  for  our  clothes  becoming  rotten  with  our  sweat 
ell  ^om  our  backs  by  degrees,  so  that  at  length  we  had 
scarcely  rags  left  to  cover  our  nakedness.  -We  were  not 
onlv  forced  to  provide  ourselves  in  food,  but  had  £o  find  fiiel 
and  utensils  to  dress  it.  We  made  a  pot  of  clay  dried  in  the 
siin,  in  which  we  boiled  our  roots,  and  roasted  the  berries  in 
the  embers,  feasting  every  evening  on  these  varieties.  At 
night  we  slept  on  tne  bare  ground,  making  a  great  fire  round 
us  to  scare  away  the  wild  beasts. 

What  with  the  entire  change  in  our  manner  of  living,  and 
the  heat  and  unhealtfainess  of  the  climate^  our  people  sicken- 
ed apace ;  and  in  a  short  time  our  original  number  of  nine 
was  reduced  to  three.    To  those  who  died  it  was  a  release 
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from  misery,  but  we  who  remained  were  rendered  more  for- 
lorn and  hdpless  than  before.  At  length,  when  we  bad  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  relief,  a  French  ship  arrived  on  the  coasts 
which  took  us  on  board  and  carried  us  to  France,  which  was 
then  at  war  with  England,  where  we  were  detained  prisoners. 

A  pritner  therefore  I  remSiine^ 

And  hence  I  cannot  slip 
Till  that  my  ransome  be 

Agreed  upon  and  paid : 
Which  being  levied  yet  so  hie, 

No  agreement  can  be  made. 
And  sudi  is  lo  my  chance> 

The  meane  time  to  abide, 
A  prisner  for  ransome  in  France, 

Till  God  send  time  and  tide. 
From  whence  this  idle  rime 

To  England  I  do  send : 
And  thus,  till  I  have  further  time> 

This  tragedie  I  end. 


Section  XL 
4  ^^^g^  to  Guinea  in  1564,  bj/  Captain  David  Carlet '. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchant  adventurers,  held  at  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Gerard,  on  the  11th  July  1564,  for  setting 
.forth  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  the  following  chief  adventurers 
were  preset,  Sir  William  Gerard,  8k  WiDiam  Chester,  Sir 
Thomas  Lodge,  Anthony  Hickman,  and  John  Castelin.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  Francis  Ashbie  should  be  sent  to  Dept- 
ford  for  his  letters  to  Peter  Pet,  to  go  about  rigging  of  the 
Minion  at  the  charges  of  the  queens  majesty,  after  which 
Francis  Ashbie  was  to  repair  with  these  letters  to  Gillingham, 
with  mon^  to  supply  our  charges  there. . 

It  was  9)so  agreed  that  ev^ry  one  of  the  five  partners  shall 
forthwith.  9all  upon  their  partners  to  sqpply,  towards  this  new 
rigging  and  victualling  L.  29,  JOs.  6d.^  for  every  L.lOO  value. 
AIso  thatevery  one  of  the  five  partners  shall  forfhwith  bring 
in  L.  50,  towards  the  furniture  of  the  premises.  Likewise,  if 
Mr  Gonspn.give  his  consent  that  the  Merlin  shall  be  brought 
round  from  Bristol, to  Hampton,  that  a  letter  stiall  be  drawn 
under  his  band,  before  prder  be. given  in  the  fiame. 

The 
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T|ie  ships  employed  in  this  voyage  were,  the  Minion  be- 
longing to  the  queen,  David  Carlet,  captain,  the  John  Baptist 
of  Londop,  and  the  Merlin  belonging  to  Mr  Gonson,  The 
success  of  this  voyage  in  part  appears  by  certain  brief  rela- 
tions extracted  out  of  the  second  voyage  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
to  the  West  Indies,  made  in  the  year  1564-,  which  I  have 
thought  good  to  set  down  for  want  of  more  direct  informatloni 
which  hithertQ  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  notwijtbstand- 
ing  every  possible  endeavour*. 

SirJohn,  then  only  Mr  Hawkins^  departed  from  Plypiouth 
with  a  prosperous  wind  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  J  8th  of 
.October  1564,  having  under  his  command  the  Jesus  of  Lubec 
of  700  tons,  the  Salomon  of  ^0  tons,  a  bark  nanied  tfie  I'lgeif 
of  50  tohs,  and  a  pinnace  called  the  Swallow  of  30  tons^ 
Jbiaving  i^  all  ^70  men,  well  supplied  with  xjrdnance  and  pro- 
visJQ.n^  for  such  a  voyage.  While  casting  loose  the  foresail, 
one  pf  the  officers  in  the  Je$us  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  block, 
giving  a  sorrowful  beginning  to  the  expedition.  After  getting 
.ten  leagues  out  to  sea,  they  fell  in  with  the  Minion,  a  ship 
^belonging  to  the  queen,  oi  which  David  Carlet  was  captain, 
und  her  consort  the  John  Baptist  of  London  ;  which  two 
jships  >were  bound  for  Guinea.  The  two  squadrons,  as  they 
m4y  be  c^lle4,  saluted  each  other  with  some  pieces  of  prcf- 
nance,  after  the  cqstom  of  .the  sea  ;  after  which  the  Mini6n 
parted  con^p^ny  to  se^  her  other  consort  the  Merlin  of 
'London,  .which  was  out  of  sight  astern,  leaving  the  John 
^spti^t  lin  company  wil;h  Hawkins. 

'  ContinuaDg  their  voyage  with  a  prosperous  .wind  until  the 
•2.1st^  a  great  stoi;m  aro^e  at  N.  E,  about  9  o'clock  at  night, 
which  continued  '23  hours,  in  which  storm  Hawkins  lost  sight 
of  .the  John  Baptist  and  of.  his  pinnace  called  the  Swallow,  the 
bthet  three /ships  being  sore  tossed  by  the  tempest.  To  his 
;great  jjoy  the  Swallow  joined  company  again  in  the  night,  10 
jleaguesj  to  the  north  of  Cape  Finihter,  having  beien  objiged  to 
•go  roon^er^  ias  she  was  unable  to  weather  th^t  cape  against  a 
strong  contrary  wind  at  S.  W.  On  the  25th,  the  w;nd  still 
.contintiing  .contrary,  he  put  into  Ferol  in  Galicia,  where  iie 
remained  &Ve  days,  ^i^d  gave  out  proper  instructions  to  the 
masters  ci^f  the  .other  ,i^hipsr  for  keeping  comjiany  during  the 

rei»t.of  the^vpyage* 
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On  the  26th  of  the  month  the  Minion  came  into  Perol,  on 
tirhich  Mr  Hawkins  saluted  her  with  some  gnns,  according  tO" 
the  custom  of  the  sea,  as  a  welcome  for  her  safe  arrival:  But 
the  people  of  the  Minion  were  not  in  the  humour  of  rejoic- 
ings on  account  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to 
their  consort  the  Merlin,  whom  they  had  gone  to  seek  on  the 
coast  of  Engrland  when  they  parted  from  Mr  Hawkins.  Having 
met  with  her,  they  kept  company  for  two  days  x  when,  by  the 
negligence  of  one  of  the  gunners  of  the  Merlin,  the  powder  in 
her  gun-room  took  fire,  by  which  her  stern  was  blown  out 
and  three  of  her  men  lost,  besides  many  sore  hurt,  who  saved 
their  lives  in  consequence  of  their  brigantine  being  at  her 
stern  ;  for  the  Merlin  immediately  sunk,  to  the  heavy  loss  of 
the  owners  and  great  grief  of  the  beholders. 

On  the  30th  of  the  month,  Mr  Hawkins  and  his  ships^ 
t<^ether  with  the  Minfon  and  her  remaining  consort  the  John 
Baptist,  set  sail  in  the  prosecution  of  thefr  voyage  with  a 
prosperous  gale^  the  Mmion  having  both  brigantines  at  her 
stern.  The  4th  of  November  they  had  sight  of  Madeira,  and 
the  6th  of  Tenerifc,  which  they  thought  to  have  been  grand 
Canary,  as  they  reckoned  themselves  to  the  east  of  Tcnerife, 
but  were  not.  ,Xhe  Minion  and  her  consort,  being  S  or  4> 
leagues  a  head  of  the  ships  of  Mr  Hawkins,  kept  the  course 
for  Tenerife>  of  which  thev  had  a  better  view  than  the  other 
ships,  and  by  that  means  tiiey  parted  company. 

Hawkins  and  his  ships  continued  his  voyage  by  Cape  Verd 
and  Sierra  Leone,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Atlaoitic  ocean 
and  came  to  the  town  of  Burboroata  on  the  eoast  of  the  Terra 
Firma  in  the  West  Indies,  or  South  America ;  where  he  af- 
terwards received  information  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
Guinea  voyage,  in  the  following  manner.  While  at  anchor 
in  the  outer  road  on  the  ^9th  of  April  1565,  a  French  ship 
came  in  called  the  Green  Dragon  of  Newhaven,  of  which  one 
Bon-temps  was  captain,  which  saluted  the  English  squadron 
after  the  custom  of  the  sea,  and  was  saluted  in  return.  This 
ship  had  been  at  the  Mina,  or  Gold  coast  of  Guinea,  whence 
she  had  been  driven  oif  by  the  Portuguese  gallies,  and  obliged 
to  make  for  the  Terra  Firma  to  endeavour  to  seH  her  wares* 
She  informed  that  the  Minion  had  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  that  the  captain,  IXavid  Carlet,  with  a  merchant 
or  factor  and  twelve  mariners,  had  been  treacherously  made 
prisoners  by  the  negroes  on  their  arrival  on  that  coast,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  ;  besides  which  they 
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had  lost  others  of  their  men  throu^  the  want  of  fiesh  imter^ 
and  were  in  great  doubts  of  being  able  to  get  home  the  ships  ^. 

Noie. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
no  ship  neied  be  reduced  to  utter  distress  tor  want  ofji'esh 
iioater  at  sea;  as  distilled  sea  water  is  perfectly  fresh  and 
wholesome.  For  this  purpose,  all  ships  bound  on  voyages  of 
any  length,  ought  to  have  a  still  head  worm  and  cooler  adapt- 
ed to  the  cooking  kettle,  to  be  used  when  needed,  by  which 
abundance  of  fresh  water  may  always  be  secured  while  cooking 
the  ships  provisions,  sufficient  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  crew. 
In  default  of  that  useful  appendage,  a  still  may  be  easily  con- 
structed for  the  occasion,  by  means  of  the  pitch  kettle,  a  re- 
versed tea  kettle  for  a  head,  and  a  gun  barrel  fixed  to  the 
spout  of  the  tea  kettle^  the  breach  pin  being  screwed  put,  and 
the  barrel  either  soldered  to  the  spout,  or  fixed  by  a  paste  of 
flour,  soap  and  water,  tied  round  with  rags  and  twine.  Hie 
tea  kettle  a^  gun  barrel  are  to  be  kept  continually  wet  by 
means  of  swabs  and  sea  water,  to  cool  and  condense  the 
steam.  This  di&tilled  water  is  at  first  vapid  and  nauseous^ 
l)oth  to  the  taste  and  the  stomach  ;  but  by  standing  open  for 
some  time,  especially  if  agitated  in  contact  with  air,  or  by 
pumping  air  through  it,  as  is  commonly  done  to  sweeten  pu- 
trid water,  this  unpleas^t  aud  naub^ous  vapidness  is  soon  re- 
moved. 

The  nautical  world  owes  tliis  excellent  discovery,  of  dis- 
tilled sea  water  being  perfectly  fresh,  to  the  late  excellent  and 
ingenious  Dr  James  Lind,  first  physician  to  the  general  hos- 
pital of  the  navy  at  Haslar  near  Portsmouth  dMring  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  author  of  two  admirable  works,  on  tne  Scurvy, 
and  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen  during 
long  voyages,  to  which  the  British  navy,  and  seamen  in  ge- 
neral, owe  inestimable  advantages.  The  editor,  while  giving 
this  useful  bint  to  seamen  engaged  on  long  voyages,  is  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  of  bearing  this  feeble  testimony  of 
honourable  respect  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  under  wnom 
he  had  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  serving,  in  that  mag- 
nificent asylum  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  our  king  and  country,  for  tlie  last  three  years  of  the 

American 

S  Hakluyt  might  have  said  whether  they  did  come  home  or  not,  which 
he  certainly  might  have  known ;  but  he  often  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to- 
9uch  matters.— 'Astl.  I.  185.  a. 
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American  war.  Besides  being  ati  eminent  and  experienced 
physician,  Dr  Lind  was  a  man  of  exemplary  humanity,  and 
of  uncommon  urbanity  and  singleness  of  manners :  He  was 
truly  the  seaman's  friend.  The  rules  and  expedients  which 
he  devised  and  proposed,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  for  Preserving  the  Health  of  Sea- 
men on  long  voyages,  were  afterwards  employtHl  and  perfect- 
ed by  the  great  navigator  and  discoverer  Cook,  and  by  his 
pupils  and  followers ;  and  are  now  universally  established  in 
our  glorious  navy,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  service. 
In  high  northern  or  southern  latitudes,  solid  clear  ice  melt- 
ed afibrds  good  fresh  water,  the  first  runnings  being  thrown 
^way  as  contaminated  by  adhering  sea  water.  White  cellular 
ice  is  qiiite  unfit  for  the  purpose,  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  In  future  articles  of  oiir  work,  several  opportutiities 
will  occur  in  which  these  two  expedients  for  supplying  ships 
with  fresh  water  will  be  amply  detailed.  But  on  the  present 
opportunity,  it  seemed  proper  to  mention  these  easy  and  ^ef- 
fectual expedients  for  preserving  the  health  and  lives  of  sear- 
men,  when  in  want  of  fresh  water  by  the  ordinary  means.-— 
Ed. 


'  Section  XII. 

A  Voyage  to  Guinea  and  th^  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  in  1566, 

by  George  Fenner  '. 

Three  ships  were  employed  on  this  voyage,  the  admiral, 
called  the  Castle  of  Comfort,  George  Fenner  general  *  of  the 
e>pedition,  and  William  Bats  master;  the  May-Flower, 
vice-admiral,  William  Courtise  master ;  the  George,  John 
H^iwood  captain,  and  John  Smith  of  Hampton  master ;  be- 
sides a  small  pinnace.  Walter  Wreri,  the  writer  of  the  nar- 
rative, belonged  to  the  George. 

We  departed  from  Plymouth  on  the  10th  December  1566, 
and  were  abreast  of  Ushiant  on  the  12th.  On  the  15th  we 
got  sight  of  Cape  Finister,  and  lost  company  of  our  admiral 
that  night,  for  which  reason  we  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, hoping  our  admiral  might  be  before  us.  Meeting  a 
French  ship  on  the  18th  and  getting  no  intelligence  of  our 

adtoiral, 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  53S.     Astley,  I.  185. 

s  This  general  was  probably  head  factor  — E. 
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admiral,  we  made  sail  for  the  Canaries,  and  fell  in  with  the 
island  of  Tenerife  on  the  28th,  where  we  came  to  anchor  in 
a  small  bay,  at 'which  there  were  three  or  four  small  houses, 
about  a  league  from  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.     In  this  island 
there  is  a  marvellous  high  hill  called  the  Peak,  and  although 
it  is  in  lat.  28^  N.  where  the  air  is  as  warm  in  January  as  it 
IS  in  England  at  midsummer,  the  top  of  this  hill,  to  which 
no  man  has  ever  been  known  to  ascend,  is  seldom  free  from 
snow  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.     On  the  3d  January 
1567,  we  departed  from  this  place,  going  round  the  western 
point  of  the  island,  about  12  or  14*  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz, 
and  came  into  a  bay  right  over  against  the  house  of  one  Pe- 
dro de  Souza,  where  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  5th,  and  heard 
that  our  admiral  had  been  there  at  anchor  seven  day§  before  us, 
and  had  gone  thence  to  the  island  of  Gomera,  to  which  place  we 
followed  nim,  and  coming  to  anchor  on  the  6th  over  against 
the  town  of  Gomera,  we  found  our  admiral  at  anchor  to  our 
great  mutual  satisfaction.     We  found  here  Edward   Cooke 
in  a' tall  ship,  and  a  ship  of  the  coppersmiths  of  London, 
which  had  been  treacherously  seized  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  or  Morocco, 
which  ship  we  lefl  there  all  spoiled.     At  this  place  we  bought  • 
14  buts  of  wine  for  sea  stores,  at  15  ducats  a  but,  which  had 
been  offered  to  us  at  Santa  Cruz  for  8,  9,  or   10  ducats. 
The  9th  we  went  to   another  bay  about  three  leagues  ofl^ 
where  we  took  in  fresh  water ;  and  on  the  10th  we  sailed  for 
Cape  Blanco  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  i2th  we  came  to  a  bay  to  eastwards  of  Cape  Pargos, 
[^BarbasP^  which  is  35  leagues  from  Cape  Blanco  j  but  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast,  we  proceeded 
to  Cape  Blanco,  off  which  we  had  16  fathoms  two  leagues 
from  shore,  the  land  being  very  low  and  ail  white  sand.  At 
this  place  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  going  too  near  shore,  as 
when  in  12  or  10  fathoms  you  may  be  aground  within  two  or 
three  casts  of  the  lead.  Directing  our  course  on  the  17th  S. 
and  S.  by  £.  we  fell  into  a  bay  about  16  leagues  east  ol  Cape 
Verd,  where  the  land  seemed  like  a  great  number  of  ships 
under  sail,  owing  to  its  being  compose*)  of  a  great  number  of 
hummocks,  some  h'gh  some  low,  with  high  tiees  upon  them. 
When  within  three  Jeagues  of  the  land  we  sounded  and  had 
28  fathoms  over  a  ground  of  black  ouze.  This  day  we  saw 
much  fish  in  sundry  sculs  or  shoals,  swimming  with  their 
noses  at  the  surface.     Passing  along  this  coast  we  saw  two 

small 
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fiinall  roi^nd  hills  about  a  league  from  the  other,  forming  a 
cape,  and  between  them  great  store  of  trees,  and  in  all  our 
Bailing  we  never  saw  such  hi^h  land  as  these  two  hills.     The 
1 9th  we  came  to  anchor  at  the  cape  in  a  road,  fast  by  the 
western  side  of  two  hills*,  where  we  rode  in   10  fathoms, 
though  we  might  safely  have  gone  into  five  or  six  fathoms^  a& 
the  ground  is  good  and  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  shore* 
At  this  place  some  of  our  officers  and  merchants  went  oa 
shore  with  the  boat  unarmed,  to  the  number  of  about  20  per- 
sons, among  whom  were   Mr  George  Fenner  the  general^ 
his  brother  Edward  Fcnncr,  Thomas  Valentine,  John  Worme, 
and  Francis  Leigh,  merchants,  John  Haward,  William  Bats, 
Nicholas  Day,  John  Thomson,  and  several  others.     At  their 
coming  on  shore  they  were  met  by  above  100  negroes  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.     After  some  talk  pledges  were  inter- 
changed, five  of  the  English  being  delivered  into  their  hands, 
and  three  negroes  taken  on  board  the  admirals  skiff.     Our 
people  mentioned  the  merchandize  they  had  brought^  being 
linen  and  woolen  cloth,    irpn,  cheese,  and  other  articles  | 
on  which  the  negroes  said  that  th^y  had  civet,  musk,  goldj^ 
and  grains  to  give  in  exchange,  with  which  our  people  were 
well  pleased.     The  negroes  desired  tp  see  our  merchandizcj^ 
on  which  one  of  the  boats  was  sent  back  to  the  bhips,  while 
our  general  and  merchants  remained  in  the  other  with  the 
three  negroe  pledges,  our  five  men  walking  about  on  shore 
among  the  negroes.     On  the  return  of  the  boat  from  the 
ship  with  goods,  bread,  win^,  and  cheese  were  distributed 
among  the  natives.     At  this  time  t>yo  of  the  negroe  pledges^ 
on  pretence  of  sickness,  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  pro- 
mising to  send  two  others  in  their  stead.     On  perceiving  this. 
Captain  Haiward  began  to  dread  some  pei'fidy,  and  retreat- 
ed towards  the  boat,  followed  by  two  or  three  negroes,  who 
stopped  him  from  going  on  board,  and  made  signs  for  him 
to  bring  them  more  bread   and  wine,  and  when  he  would! 
have  stepped  into  the  boat,  one  of  them  ca,ught  him  by  the 
breeches,  but  he  sprung  from  him  and  le^^pt  into  the  boat. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in,  one  of  the  negroes  on  shore  began  to 
blow  a  pipe,  on  which  the  negroe  pledge  who  remained  in 
the  boat,  suddenly  drew  Mr  Wormes  sword,  cast  liimself  in- 
to the  sea  and  swam  on  shore.     The  negroes  immediately 


s  The  pap  of  Cape  Verdare  about  a  League  S.  S«  £•  from  the  extreme 
vest  point  of  the  Cape.<-^£. 
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laid  hands  on  our  men  that  were  on.  shore^  and  seized  three 
of  them  witli  great  violence,  tore  their  clothes  from  their 
backs,  and  left  them  nothing  to  cover  them*  Then  many  of 
them  shot  so  thick  at  our  men  in  the  boats  that  they  could 
scarcely  handle  their  oars,  yet  by  God's  help  they  got  the 
boats  away,  though  many  of  them  were  hurt  by  the  poisoned 
arrows.  This  poison  is  incurable,  if  the  arrow  pierce  the 
skin  so  as  to  draw  blood,  except  the  poison  be  immediately 
sucked  out,  or  the  part  hurt  be  cut  out  forthwith ;  otherwise 
the  wounded  man  inevitably  dies  in  four  days.  Within  three 
hours  after  any  part  of  the  body  is  hurt,  or  even  slightly 
pricked,  although  it  be  the  little  toe,  the  poison  reaches  the 
heart,  and  affects  the  stomach  with  excessive  vomiting,  so 
that  die  person  can  take  neither  meat  nor  drink. 

The  persons  seized  in  this  treacherous  manner  by  the  ne- 
groes were  Nicholas  Ddy,  William  Bats,  and  John  Thomson^ 
who  were  led  away  to  a  town  abf>ut  a  mile  from  the  shorn. 
The  20th  we  sent  a  boat  on  s^hore  with  eight  persons,  among 
whom  was  the  before-mentioned  John  Thomson*  and  our 
interpreter,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  as  one  of  the  negroes 
^oke  good  French.  They  carried  with  them  two  arquebuses^ 
two  targets,  and  a  mantell  ?  and  were  directed  to  learn  what 
ransom  the  negroes  demanded  for  Bats  and  Day  whom  they 
detained.  On  coming  to  the  shore  and  telling  the  negroes 
the  nature  of  their  errand,  Bats  and  Day  were  brought  from 
among  some  tirees  quite  loose,  but  surrounded  by  some  40  or 
50  negroes.  When  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach.  Bats 
broke  suddenly  from  them  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  into 
the  sea  towards  the  boat ;  but  immediately  on  getting  into 
the  water  he  fell,  so  that  the  negroes  retook  him,  violently 
tearing  ofi^  his  clothes.  After  this  some  of  the  negroes  car- 
ried our  two  men  back  to  the  town,  while  the  rest  began  to 
shoot  at  our  people  in  the  boat  with  their  poisoned  arrows, 
and  wounded  one  of  our  men  in  the  small  of  the  leg,  who 
had  nearly  died  in  spite  of  every  thing  our  surgeons  could  do 
for  him.  Notwithstanding  this  unjustifiable  conduct,  our 
genera]  sent  another  message  to  the  negroes,  offering  any 
terms  they  pleased  to  demand  as  ransom  tor  our  men.  But 
they  gave  for  answer,  that  three  weeks  before  we  came  an 
English  ship  had  forcibly  carried  off'  three  of  their  people, 
fmd  unless  we  brought  or  sent  them  back  we  should  not  have 

our 

^  It  is  not  said  how  he  had  got  away  from  tl^e  negroes.— £» 
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our  men,  though  we  gave  our  three  ships  and  all  their  lading. 
On  the  :^lfit  a  French  ship  of  80  tons  came  to  the  place  where 
we  were,  intending  to  trade  with  the  n^roes,  and  seeing  that 
the  Frenchmen  were  well  received  by  the  natives,  our  gene* 
ral  told  them  of  our  two  men  being  detained,  and  wished 
them  to  endeavour  to  procure  their  rdease»  promising  L.100 
to  the  Frenchmen  if  they  succeeded.  We  then  committed 
this  afiair  to  the  management  of  the  Frenchmen, 'and  depart-? 
ed.  Of  our  men  who  were  hurt  by  the  poisoned. arrows,  four 
died,  and  one  had  to  have  his  arm  cut  off  to  save  his  life. 
Andrews,  who  was  last  hurt,  lay  long  lame  and  unable  to 
help  himbelf,  and  only  two  recovered. 

While  between  Cape  Verd  and  Bonavista  on  the  26th,  we 
saw  many  flying  fishes  of  the  size  of  herrings,  two  of  which 
fell  into  the  boat  which  we  towed  at  our  stern.  The  28th  we 
fell  in  with  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
which  is  86  leagues  from  that  cape.  The  north  side  of  that 
island  is  full  of .  white  sandy  hills  and  dales,  being  somewhat 
hjgh  land.  1  hat  day  we  came  to  anchor  about  a  league  wit^h- 
in  the  western  point,  in  ten  fathoms  upon  fine  sand,  but 
it  is  quite  safe  to  go  nearer  in  five  or  six  fathoms,  as  tne 
ground  is  every  wliere  good.  The  30th  we  went  into  a  bay 
within  a  small  island  about  a  league  from  our  first  anchorage, 
where  we  took  plenty  of  various  kinds  of  fish.  Whoever 
means  to  anchor  in  this  bay  may  safely  do  so  in  four  or  five 
fathoms  ofi'  the  south  point  of  the  small  island ;  but  must  be- 
ware of  the  middle  of  ihe  bay,  where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 
on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  low  water,  although  then  they  are 
covered  by  three  fathoms  water.  The  last  day  of  January, 
our  general  went  on  shore  in  the  bay  to  some  houses,  where  he 
found  twelve  Portuguese,  the  whole  island  nothavirig  more  than 
SO  inhabitants,  who  were  all  banished  men,  some  condemned 
to  more  years  of  exile  and  some  to  less,  and  among  them  was 
a  simple  man  who  was  their  captain.  They  live  on  goat's 
flesh,  cocks  and  hens,  with  fresh  water,  having  no  other  food 
except  fish,  which  diey  do  not  care  for,  neither  indeed  have 
they  any  boats  wherewith  to  catch  them.  They  told  lis  that 
this  island  had  been  granted  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  one 
of  his  gentlemen,  who  had  let  it  at  100  ducats  of  yearly  rent, 
which  was  paid  by  the  profit  on  goats  skins,  of  which  1?0,0()0 
bad  been  sent  from  that  island  to  Portugal  in  one  year- 
These  men  made  us  very  welcome,  entertaining  us  as  well  as 
they  could,  giving  us  the  carcasses  of  as  many  he-goats  as  we 

8  pleased, 
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pleased,  and  even  aided  us  in  taking  theni|  bringing  them 
down  for  us  from  the  mountains  on  their  asses.  They  have 
great  store  of  oil  procured  from  tortoises,  whic^i  are  Jishes 
that  swim  in  the  sea,  having  shells  on  their  backs  as  large  as 
targets.  It  only  rains  in  this  island  for  three  months  in  eve- 
ry year,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October  j 
and  the  climate  is  always  very  hot.  Cows  have  been  brought 
here,  but  owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  they  always  died. 

We  left  Bonavista,  or  Buenavista,  on  the  3d .  February, 
and  feU  in  the  same  day  with  another  Island  called  Mayo,  I^ 
leagues  distant  $  there  being  a  danger  midway  between  the 
two  islands,  but  it  is  always  seen  and  easily  avoided.  We 
anchored  in  a  fine  bay  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Mayo,  in  eight 
fathoms  on  a  good  sandy  bottom  ;  but  weighed  next  day  and 
went  to  another  island  called  St  Jago,  about  &ve  leag\ies  E. 
by  S.  from  Mayo.  At  the  westermost  point  of  this  island, 
we  saw  a  good  road-stead,  having  a  small  town  by  the  water- 
side, close  to  which  was  a  fort  or  battery.  We  here  propos- 
ed to  have  anchored  on  purpose  to  trade ;  but  before  we 
were  within  shot,  they  let  fly  two  pieces  at  us,  on  which  we 
went  to  leeward  along  shore  two  or  three  leagues,  where  we 
found  a  small  bay  and  two  or  three  houses,  off  which  we  an- 
chored in  14?  fathoms  upon  good  ground*.  Within  an  hour 
after  we  had  anchored,  several  persons  both  on  foot  and 
•  horseback  were  seen  passing  and  repassing  opposite  the  ships. 
Next  day  a  considerable  force  of  horse  and  foot  was  seen, 
and  our  general  sent  a  message  to  know  whether  they  were 
disposed  to  trade  with  us.  JThey  answered  tliat  we  were 
made  welcome  as  merchants,  and  should  have  every  thing 
we  could  reasonably  demand.  On  this  our  general  ordered 
all  the  boats  to  be  made  ready,  but  doubting  the  good  faith 
of  the  Portuguese,  caused  the  boats  to  be  well  armed,  put- 
ting a  double  base  in  the  head  of  his  pinnace  and  two  single 
bases  in  the  skiffi  directing  the  boats  of  the  May-flower  and 
George  to  be  similarly  armed.  On  rowing  towards  the  shore 
with  all  the  boats,  the  general  was  surprised  to  see  above  60 
horsemen  and  200  foot  all  armed  to  receive  us,  for  which  rea- 
son he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  learn  their  intentions.  Their 
answer  was  fair  and  smooth,  declaring  that  thiy  meant  to 
treat  us  like  gentlemen  and  merchants,  and  desired  that  our 
general  might  come  on  shore  to  converse  with  their  captain. 
When  our  general  approached  the  shore  in  his  skiff',  they 
came  towards  him  in  great  numbers,  with  much  seenung  po- 
liteness. 
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liteness,  bowing  and  taking  off  their  bonnets,  and  earnestly 
requesting  our  general  and  the  merchants  to  come  on  shore- 
He  declined  this  however,  unless  they  would  give  sufficient 
hostages  for  our  security.  At  length  ihey  promised  to 
send  two  satisfactory  hostages,  and  to  give  us  water,  pro- 
visions, money,  and  negroes  in  exchange  for  our  merchan*- 
dize,  and  desired  a  list  of  our  wares  might  be  sent  on  shore ; 
all  of  which  our  general  promised  to  do  forthwith,  and  with- 
draw from  the  shore,  causing  our  bases,  curriers^,  and  arque- 
buses to  be  fired  off  in  compliment  to  the  Portuguese,  while 
at  the  same  time  our  ships  saluted  them  with  five  or  six 
cannon  shot.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  now  left  the  shore, 
except  a  few  who  remained  to  receive  the  list  of  our  commo- 
dities ;  but,  while  we  meant  honestly  and  fairly  to  trade  with 
them  as  friends,  their  intentions  were  trcacherousl  y  191  betray 
us  to  our  destruction,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

About  two  leagues  to  the  west  of  where  we  lay,  there  was 
a  town  behind  a  point  of  land,  where  the  Portuguese  had 
several  caravels,  and  two  brigantines  or  row  barges  like  gal- 
lies.  With  all  haste  the  Portuguese  fitted  out  four  caravels 
and  these  two  brigantines,  furnishing  them  with  as  many 
men  and  cannon  as  they  could  carry ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
night  these  vessels  made  towards  us  with  sails  and  oars,  and 
as  the  land  was  high,  and  the  weather  somewhat  dark  and 
misty,  we  did  not  see  them  till  they  were  almost  close  on' 
board  the  May-flower,  which  lay  at  anchor  about  a  gun-shot 
nearer  them  than  our  other  ships.  When  within  gun-shot 
of  the  May-flower,  one  of  the  watch  chanced  to  see  a  light, 
and  then  looking  out  espied  the  four  ships  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Portuguese,  finding  themselves  discevercd,  began  im- 
mediately to  fire  their  cannon,  curriers^  and  arquebuses; 
then  lighted  up  certain  tubes  of  wild  fire,  and  all  their  people 
both  on  shore  and  in  their  ships  set  up  great  shouts,  while 
they  continued  to  bear  down  on  the  May-flower.  With  all  the 
haste  we  could^  one  of  our  guns  was  got  ready  and  fired  at 
them,  on  which  they  seemed  to  hesitate  a  little ;  but  they  re- 
charged their  ordnance,  and  again  fired  at  us  very  briskly. 
In  the  mean  time  we  got  three  guns  ready  which  we  fired  at 
them,  when  they  were  so  near  that  we  could  have  shot  an 
arrow  on  board.    Having  a  fine  breeze  of  wind  from  the 

shore 

s  Bases  and  curriers  must  have  been  some  small  species  of  ordnance,  ca- 
pable of  being  used  in  boats ;  arquebuses  were  matchlock  muskets.— >£• 
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shore^  we  hoisted  oar  foresail  and  cut  our  cable,  making  sail 
to  join  our  admiral  to  leeward,  while  they  followed  nring 
sometimes  at  us  and  sometimes  at  our  admiral?  .  At  length 
one  shot  from  our  admiral  had  the  effect  to  make  them  re- 
tire, when  they  made  away  from  us  like  cowardly  traitors. 
During  all  this  time,  though  they  continually  fired  all  their 
guns  at  us,  not  a  man  or  boy  among  us  was  hurt  y  but  we 
know  not  what  were  the  efS^cts  of  our  shot  among  them. 

Seeing  the  viilany  of  these  men,  we  set  sail  immediately 
for  an  i^and  named  PutegOy  or  the  Fire  island,  twelve  leagues 
from. St  Jajvo,  where  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  1  Ith  Febru- 
ary, opposite  a  white  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
half  a  league  from  a  small  town,  and  about  a  league  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island.  In  this  island,  there  is  a 
remarkably  high  hill  which  burns  continually,  and  the  inha- 
tants  told  us,  that  about  three  years  before,  the  whole  island 
had  like  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  fire  which  it  discharged.  About  a  league  west  from  the 
chapel  we  found  a  fine  spring  of  fresh  water,  whence  we  sup- 
plied our  ships.  They  have  no  wheat  in  this  island,  instead 
of  which  they  grow  millet,  which  makes  good  bread,  and  they 
likewise  cultivate  peas  like  those  of  Guinea.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Portuguese,  and  are  forbidden  by  their  king  to  trade 
either  with  the  English  or  French,  or  even  to  supply  them 
with  provisions,  or  any  other  thing  unless  forced.  Off  this 
island  is  another  named  Brava,  or  St  John,  not  exceeding 
two  leagues  over,  which  has  abundance  of  goats  and  many 
trees,  but  not  above  three  or  four  inhabitants* 

On  the  25th  of  February  we  set  sail  for  the  Azores,  and 
on  the  23d  of  March  we  got  sight  of  one  of  these  islands  cal- 
led Flores,  to  the  north  of  which  we  could  see  another  called 
Cuervo,  about  two  leagues  distant.  The  27th  we  came  to 
anchor  at  Cuervo,  opposite  a  village  of  about  a  dozen  mean 
houses ;  but  dragging  our  anchors  in  the  night  during  a  nvXe 
of  wind,  we  went  to  Flores,  where  we  saw  strange  streams  of 
water  pouring  from  its  high  cliffs,  occasioned  by  a  prodigious 
rain.  The  18th  April  we  took  in  water  at  Floresy  and  sailed 
for  Fayal,  which  we  bad  sight  of  on  the  28th,  and  of  three 
other  islands,  Pico,  St  George,  and  Graclosa,  which  are 
round  about  Fayal.  The  29th  we  anchored  in  22  fathoms 
water  in  a  fine  bay  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Fayal,  over  against 
a  small  town,  where  we  got  fircsh  water  and  fresh  provisions. 
In  this  island,  according  to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants, 

there 
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there  grows  green  woad,  which  they  allege  is  far  better  than 
the  wpad  of  ot  Michael  or  of  Tercera. 

The  8th  of  May  we  came  to  Tercera,  where  we  found  a 
Portuguese  ship,  and  next  morning  we  saw  bearing  down 
upon  us,  a  great  ship  and  two  caravels,  which  we  judged  to 
belong  to  the  royal  navy  of  Portugal,  as  they  really  were, 
and  therefore  made  ready  for  our  defence.     The  large  ship 
was  a  ga^lliftss,  of  about  400  tons  and  300  men,  well  appoint- 
ed witn  brass  guns  both  large  and  small,  some  of  their  shot 
being  as  large  as  a  mans  head  \  and  the  two  caravels  were 
both  well  appointed  in  men  and  ammunition  of  war.     As 
soon  as  they  were  within  shot  of  us,  .they  waved  us  amain 
with  their  swords  as  if  in  defiance,  and  as  we  kept  our  course 
they  fired  at  us  briskly,  while  we  prepared  as  well  as  we  could 
for  our  defence.     The  great  ship  gave  us  a  whole  broadside, 
besides  firing  four  of  her  greatest  guns  which  were  in  h&c 
stern,  by  which  some  of  our  men  were  hurt,  while  we  did 
our  best  to  answer  their  fire.     At  this  time  two  other  cara- 
vels canxe  from  shore  to  join  them,  and  two  pinnaces  or  boats 
full  of  men,  whom  they  put  on  board  the  gi'eat  ship,  an4 
then  returned  to  the  shore  with  only  two  men  in  each.     The 
ship  and  caravels  gave  us  three  attacks  the  first  day,  and 
when  night  came  they  ceased  firing,  yet  kept  hard  by  us  all 
night,  during  which  we  were  busily  employed  knotting  and 
splicing  our  ropes  and  strengthening  our  bulwarks. 

Next  day  the  Portuguese  were  joined  by  four  great  cara- 
vels or  armadas  J  three  of  which  were  not  less  than  1 00  tons 
,each,  the  fourth  being  smaller,  but  all  well  armed  and  full  of 
men.  Ail  these  came  up  against  us,  in  the  admiral  or  Castle 
of  Comfort,  and  we  judged  that  one  of  the  caravels  meant  to 
lay  us  on  board,  as  we  could  see  them  preparing  their  false 
nettings  and  all  other  things  for  that  purpose,  for  which  the 
galliasse  came  up  on  our  larboard  side,  and  the  caravel  on 
our  starboard.  Perceiving  their  intention,  we  got  all  our 
guns  ready  with  bar-shot,  chain-shot,  and  grape;  and  as 
soon  as  they  came  up,  and  had  fired  off  their  guns  at  us, 
thinking  to  lay  us  on  board,  we  gave  them  such  a  hearty  sa- 
lutation on  both  sides  of  us,  that  they  were  both  glad  to  fall 
astern,  where  they  continued  for  two  or  three  hours,  there 
being  very  little  wind.  Then  our  small  bark  the  George  came 
up  to  confer  with  us,  and  as  the  Portuguese  ships  and  cara- 
vels were  coming  up  again  to  attack  u;*,  the  George,  while 
endeavouring  to  get  astern  of  us,  fell  to  leeward,  and  was  so 

lonsr 
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long  of  filling  her  saUs  for  want  of  wind,  that  the  enemy  got 
up  to  us,  and  she  got  into  the  middle  of  them,  being  unable 
to  fetch  us.  Then  five  of  the  caravels  assailed  her  all  round 
about,  yet  she  defended  herself  bra#rely  against  them  all.  The 
^eat  ship  and  one  caravel  came  to  us  and  fought  u«  all  day. 
The  May-flower  being  well  to  windward,  took  the  benefit  of 
that  circumstance,  and  kept  close  hauled  all  that  day,  but 
would  not  come  near  us.  When  night  came,  the  enemy  ceas- 
ed firing,  yet  followed  us  all  night.  During  these  repeated 
attacks  we  had  some  men  slain  and  several  wounded,  and  our 
tackle  much  injured ;  yet  we  did  our  best  endeavour  to  re- 
pair all  things,  resolving  to  defend  ourselves  manfully,  put- 
ting our  trust  in  God.  In  the  night  the  May-flower  came 
up  to  us,  on  which  our  captain  requested  they  would  spare 
us  half  a  dozen  fresh  men,  but  they  would  not,  and  bore 
away  again. 

Next  morning,  the  enemy  seeing  us  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  came  up  against  us  tvIui  a  great  noise  of  hooping 
and  hallooing,  as  if  resolved  to  board  or  sink  us ;  yet  althou^ 
our  company  was  small,  lest  they  might  think  us  any  way 
dismayed,  we  answered  their  shouts,  and  waved  upon  them 
to  board  us  if  they  ^urst,  but  they  did  not  Venture.  This  day 
4;hey  gave  us  four  several  assaults ;  but  at  night  they  forsook 
us,  desisting  with  shame  from  the  fight  which  they  had  begun 
with  pride.  We  had  some  leaks  in  our  ship  from  shot  holes, 
.which  we  stopped  with  all  speed,  after  which  we  took  some 
rest  after  our  long  hard  labour.  In  the  morning  the  May- 
flower joined,  and  sent  six  of  her  men  on  board  us,  which 
gave  us  much  relief,  and  we  sent  them  four  of  our  wounded 
men. 

We  now  directed  our  course  for  England,  and  by  the  2d' 
of  June  came  into  soundings  off  the  Lizard.  On  the  3d  we 
fell  in  with  a  Portuguese  ship,  the  captain  of  which  came  on 
board  our  admiral,  saying  that  he  was  laden  with  sugar  s^d 
.  cotton.  Our  merchants  shewed  him  .five  negroes  we  had, 
asking  him  to  buy  them,  which  he  agreed  to  do  for  40  cheats 
of  sugar,  which  were  very  small,  not  containing  above  26 
.  loaves  each.  While  they  were  delivering  the  sugar,  we  saw 
.a  large  ship  and  a  small  one  bearing  down  upon  us,  which  car 
captain  supposed  to  be  men  of  war  or  rovers,  on  which  he  de- 
sired the  Portuguese  to  take  back  their  sugars,  meaning  to 
prepare  for  defence.  But  the  Portuiruese  earnestly  entreated 
our  captain  not  to  forsake  him,  and  promised  to  give  him  ten 

chests 
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chests  of  sugar  in  addition  to  the  bargain,  if  we  would  de* 
fend  him.  To  this  our  captain  consented,  and  the  rovers 
seeing  that  we  were  not  afraid  of  them,  let  us  alone.  Next 
morning  two  othtjrs  came,up»  but  on  seeing  that  we  did  not 
attempt  to  avoid  them,  they  left  us  also.  The  5th  of  June 
we  got  si^ht  of  the  Start,  and  about  noon  were  abreast  of 
Lyme  bay,  where  we  sounded  in  35  fathoms  wateK  Next 
day  we  came  in  at  the  Needles,  and  anchored  at  a  place  cal- 
led Mead  hole,  under  the  isle  of  Wight ;  from  wheiice  we 
sailed  to  Southampton,  where  our  voyage  ended. 


Section  XIII. 

Embassy  of  Mr  Edmund  Hogan  to  Morocco  in  1577,  written 

bj/  himself.  ' 

Though  not  exactly  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  yet  as  given  by  Hakluyt  along  with  the  early 
voyages  to  Guinea,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  be  inserted 
in  this  place.  According  to  Hakluyt,  Mr  Hogan  was  one 
of  the  sworn  esquires  of  the  person  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  ambaiisador  to  Muley  Abdulmeleck,  empe*- 
lor  of  Morocco  and  king  of  Fez. — HakL 

I  Edmund  Hogan,  being  appointed  ambassador  from  her 
majesty  the  queen  to  the  emperor  and  king  Muley  Abdulme- 
leek,  departed  from  London  with  my  company  and  servants 
on  the  *2.2iii  of  April  1577  ;  and  embarking  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Gallion  of  London,  I  arrived  at  Azafi,  a  port  in 
Barbary,  on  the  ^Ist  of  May.  I  immediately  sent  Leonell 
Edgerton  on  shore,  with  my  letters  to  the  care  of  John  Wil- 
liams and  John  Bampton,  who  dispatched  a  trottero  or  cou- 
rier to  Morocco,  to  learn  the  emperors  pleasure  respecting 
•  my  repair  to  his  court.  They  with  all  speed  gave  the  king 
notice  of  it ;  *  who,  being  much  satisfied  with  the  intelligence^ 
sent  next  day  some  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  /Vzafi,  wkh 
tents  and  other  necessaries,  so  that  these  captains,  together 
with  John  Bampton,  Robert  Washborne,  and  Robert  XioDy 

cflme 

1  Hakluyt,  n.  541. 

2  It  would  appear  that  Williams  aad  Bampton  were  rendent  at  the  city 
of  Morocco,— E. 
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caiift<e  late  on  Whitsunday  night  to  Azafi.  Hairing  written 
in  my  letter,  that  I  would  not  land  till  I  knew  the  kings 
pleasure,  I  remained  on  board  till  their  arrival ;  but  I  caused 
some  of  the  goods  to  be  landed  to  lighten  the  ship. 

The  22d  of  May  the  Make-speed  arrived  in  the  road :  and 
on  the  27th,  being  Whitsunday,  John  Bampton  came  on 
board  the  Gailion  with  others  in  his  company,  giving  me  to 
understand  that  the  king  was  rejoiced  at  my  safe  arrival  from 
the  queen  of  England,  and  that  for  ray  safe  conduct  he  had 
sent  four  captains  and  100  soldiers,  together  with  a  horse 
and  furniture  on  which  the  king  was  in  use  to  ride.  I  ac- 
cordingly landed  with  my  suite  consisting  of  ten  persons, 
three  of  whom  were  trumpeters.  The  four  English  ships 
in  the  harbour  were  dressed  up  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
>fihot  off  all  their  ordnance,  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  in 
powder.  On  coming  ashore,  I  found  aU  the  soldiers  drawn 
vp  on  horseback,  the  captains  and  the  governor  of  the  town 
standing  close  to  the  water  side  to  receive  me,  with  a  jennet 
belonging  to  the  king  for  my  use.  They  expressed  the  great 
istatisfaction  of  their  sovereign,  at  my  arrivtU  from  the  queen 
my  mistress,  and  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  at* 
;tend  upon  me,  it  being  his  pleasure  that  I  should  remain  five 
or  dx  days  on  shore,  to  refresh  myself  before  commencing  my 
journey.  Having  mounted  the  jennet,  they  conductea  me 
(through  the  town  to  a  fair  field,  where  a  tent  was  provided  for 
jne,  bavins  the  ground  spread  with  Turkey  carpets.  The  castle 
discharged  a  peal  of  ordnance,  and  every  thing  necessary  was 
•brought  to  my  tent,  where  I  had  convenient  table  and  lodg- 
ing, and  had  other  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  my  ser- 
vants. The  soldiers  environed  the  tents,  and  kept  watch  as 
long  as  I  remained  there. 

Although  I  sought  a  speedier  dispatch,  I  could  not  be 
permitted  to  begin  my  journey  till  Wednesday  the  2d  of 
June,  when  I  mounted  towards. evenmg,  and  travelled  about 
ten  miles  .to  the  first  place  on  the  road  where  water  was  to  be 
had,  and  there  pitched  our  tents  till  next  nloming^.  The 
Sd  we  began  our  journey  early,  and  travelled  till  ten  o^clock, 
when  we  halted  till  four,  at  which  time  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, traveling  as  long  as  we  had 'light,  midung  about  26 

vpL.  VI.  .  «  miles 

S  Having  no  inns  in  Barbary,  travellers  have  to  encamp  or  lodge  in  the 
j»pen  fielde:  where  tjHey  can  fipd  water.^ri^f>M^^ ' 
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.miles  in  all  that  day.  The  4th  being  Friday,  we  travelled  in  the 
same  manner  about  28  miles,  and  pitched  our  tents  Ix^ide  a 
river,  about  »x  mUes  irom  the  city  of  Morocco.  Immediately 
afterwards,  all  the  English  and  French  merchants  came  on 
horseback  to  visit  me,  and  before  night  there  came  an  alcayde 
from  the  king,  with  50  men  and  several  mules  laden  with 
provisions,  to  make  a  banquet  for  my  supper,  bringing  a  mes* 
sage  from  the  king,  expressing  how  glad  he  was  to  hear  from 
the  queen  of  England,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  receive 
me  more  honourably  than  ever  Christian  had  been  before  at 
the  court  of  Morocco.  He  desired  also  to  know  at  what 
time  I  proposed  to  come  next  day  into  his  city,  as  he  was  re^ 
solved  that  aD  the  Christians,  and  also  his  own  nobles  should 
meet  me.  He  desired  likewise  that  John  Bampton  should 
wait  upon  him  early  next  morning,  which  he  did  accord* 
ingly. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  moved  towards 
the  city,  accompanied  by  the  English  and  French  merchants, 
.and  a  great  number  of  soldiers  ^  and  by  the  time  I  had  gone 
about  two  miles,  I  was  met  by  all  the  Spanish  and  Portu^ 
guese  Christians^  which  I  knew  was  more  owing  to  the  kings 
commands  than  of  their  own  good  wilt%  for  some  of  them, 
though  they  spoke  me  fair,  hung  down  their  heads  like  dog% 
especially  the  Portuguese,  and  I  behaved  to  them  according- 
ly. When  I  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  John 
Bampton  rejoined  me^  expressing  that  the  king  was  so  glad 
of  my  arrival,  that  he  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  shew  his 
good  will  towards  the  queen  and  her  realm.  His  counsellors 
met  me  without  the  gates ;  and  on  entering  the  city  some  of 
the  kings  footmen  and  guards  were  placed  on  both  sides  of 
my  horse,  and  in  this  manner  I  was  conducted  to  the  palace« 
The  king  sat  in  bis  chair  of  state,  having  his  counsellors  about 
him,  both  Moors  and  Eichies;  ahd^  according  to  his  order 
previously  given  me^  I  declared  my  message  to  him  in  the 

•  Spanish  language,  and  deliveired  her  majestys  letters.  All 
tha:t  1  spoke  at  this  time  in  Spanish,  he  caused  one  of  his  JS^ 
chies  to  interpret  to  the  Moors  who  were  present  in  the  Ziori^ 

'tongue.  When  this  was  done,  he  answered  me  in  Spanish, 
returning  great  thanks  to  the  queen  my  mistress,  for  my  mis^ 

•  sioQy  and  offering  himself  and  country  to  be  at  her  majestjr's 

disposal ; 

4  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  wm  comiAanded  by  the  king,  on  palft 
of  death;  to  meet  th^  English  9ts^ia»s9Axx£.'^HakluyU 
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disposal ;  after  which  he  commanded  some  of  his  counsellors 
to  conduct  me  to  my  lodging,  which  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  court.  The  house  appointed  for  me  was  very  good 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  was  every  day 
furnished  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  kings  charge. 

I  was  sent  for  again  to  court  that  same  night,  and  had  a 
conference  with  the  king  for  the  space  of  about  two  hours^ 
when  I  declared  to  him  the  particulars  of  what  bad  been  gi- 
ven me  in  charge  by  the  queen,  and  found  him  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  oblige  her  majesty,  and  not  to  urge  her  with  any  de- 
mands that  might  not  conveniently  be  complied  with,  well 
knowing  that  his  country  might  be  better  supplied  from  Eng- 
land with  such  things  as  it  stood  in  need  of,  than  England 
from  his  country.  He  likewise  itiformed  me,  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  sent  demanding  a  licence  to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor  to  him,  and  had  strongly  urged  him  not  to  give  credence 
or  entertainment  to  any  ambassador  that  might  come  from 
the  queen  of  England:  *'  Yet,"  said  he,  "  I  know  well  what 
the  king  of  Spain  is,  and  what  the  queen  of  England  and  her 
realm  \  for  I  neither  like  him  nor  his  religion,  being  so  go- 
verned by  the  inquisition  that  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself; 
wherefore,  when  his  ambassador  comes  upon  the  licence  I 
have  given,  he  will  see  how  little  account  I  make  of  him  and 
Spain,  and  how  greatly  I  shall  honour  you  for  the  sake  of 
the  queen  of  England.  He  shall  not  come  into  my  presence^ 
as  you  have  done  and  shall  daily ;  for  1  mean  to  accept  of 
you  as  a  companion  and  one  of  my  hpusehold,  whereas  he 
shall  wait  twenty  days  after  he  has  delivered  his  message." 

At  the  end  of  this  speech  I  delivered  him  the  letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ;  upon  which  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
led  me  down  a  long  court  to  a  palace,  past  which  there  ran 
a  fair  fountain  of  water,  and  sitting  down  in  a  chair,  he  com- 
manded me  to  sit  upon  another,  and  sent  for  such  simple 
musicians  as  he  had  to  entertain  me.  I  then  presented,  him 
with  a  great  bass  lute,  which  he  thankfully  accepted,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  when  he  might  expect  the  musicians: 
I  told  him  great  care  had  been  taken  to  provide  them,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  they  would  come  out  in  the  first  ship  af- 
ter my  return.  He  is  willing  to  give  them  good  entertain- 
ment, with  lodgings  and  provisions,  and  to  let  them  live  ac« 
cording  to  their  own  law  and  conscience,  as  indeed  he  urges 
no  one  to  the  contrary.  He  conducts  himself  greatly  by  the 
fear  of  God)  and  I  found  him  well  read  in  the  scriptures  both 

of 
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of  the  old  and  new  testament,  bearing  a  greater  afFectioii  for 
our  nation  than  any  other,  because  that  our  religion  forbids 
the  worship  of  images  ;  and  indeed  the  Moors  call  him  the 
Christian  king.  That  same  night  *  I  continued  with  him  till 
twelve  o^clock,  and  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  liking  for 
me,  as  he  took  from  his  girdle  a  short  dagger  set  with  200 
stones,  rubies  and  turquoises,  which  he  presented  to  me,  after 
which  I  was  conducted  back  to  my  lodgings. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  which  he  knew  was  our  Sabbath, 
he  allowed  me  to  remain  at  home ;  but  he  sent  for  me  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  when  I  had  a  conference  with  him, 
and  was  entertained  with  music.  He  likewise  sent  for  me  on 
Tuesday  by  three  o'clock,  when  I  found  him  in  his  garden 
laid  upon  a  silk  bed,  ys  he  complained  of  a  sore  leg.  Yet  af- 
ter a  long  conference,  he  walked  with  me  into  another  orch- 
ard, having  a  fine  banqueting-house  and  a  large  piece  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  was  a  new  galley.  He  took  me  on  board  the 
galley,  and  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  shewed  me 
what  great  experience  he  had  in  the  management  of  gallies, 
in  which  he  said  he  had  exercised  himself  for  eighteen  years 
of  his  youth.  After  supper  he  shewed  me  his  horses,  and 
other  matters  about  his  house.  From  that  time  I  did  not  see 
him,  as  he  was  confined  with  his  sore  leg,  yet  he  sent  mes- 
sages to  me  every  day.  I  was  sent  for  to  liim  again  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  continued  with 
him  till  midnight,  conferring  about  her  majestys  commission, 
and  with  regard  to  the  good  usage  of  our  merchants  trading 
in  his  dominions.  He  said  that  he  would  even  do  more  than 
was  asked  for  the  gueen  and  her  subjects,  who  might  all  come 
to  his  ports  in  perfect  security,  and  trade  in  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  likewise  that  they  should  at  all  times  freely  have 
water  and  provisions,  and  in  times  of  war  might  bring  in  the 
ships  taken  from  our  enemies,  and  either  sell  them  there,  or 
freely  depart  at  their  pleasure.  Likewise  that  all  English 
ships,  either  passing  along  his  coast  of  Barbary,  or  going 
through  the  straits  into  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  sea, 
should  have  safe  conducts  to  pass  freely  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Turks  or  of  Algiers,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  And  he  en- 
gaged to  write  to  the  great  Turk  and  the  king  of  Algiers  to 

use 

5  In  th€  original  tliis  la  said  to  have  been  \he  1st  of  June;  but  from, 
what  has  gone  before,  that  date  must  necessarily  be  erroneous ;  it  could  not 
Ibe  before  the  5th  of  June,  on  which  day  he  appears  to  have  entered  Mo- 
rocco in  the  moming.-^£. 
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use  our  ships  ai\^goods  in  a  friendly  manner.  Also,  that  if 
any  Englishmen  should  be  hereafter  made  captives  and 
brought  into  his  dominions,  that  they  should  on  no  account 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Whereupon,  declaring  the  acceptance  by 
her  majesty  of  these  condiiions,  to  confirm  the  intercourse 
•of  trade  between  our  merchants  and  his  dominions,  I  engaged 
to  satisfy  him  with  such  commodities  as  he  stood  in  need 
of,  to  furnish  the  wants  of  his  country  in  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize, so  that  he  might  not  require  any  thing  from  her 
majesty  contrary  to  her  honour  and  law,  or  in  breach  of 
league  and  amity  with  the  Christian  princes  her  neighbours. 
That  same  night  I  presented  him  with  a  case  of  combs  ^,  and 
requested  his  majesty  to  give  orders  for  the  lading  ot  the  ships 
back  again,  as  I  found  there  was  very  little  saltpetre  in  ihe 
hands  of  John  Bampton.  He  answered  that  I  should  have 
all  the  aid  in  his  power,  as  he  expected  there  was  some  store 
in  his  house  at  Sus,  and  that  the  mountaineers  had  much  in 
readiness.  On  my  request  that  he  would  send  orders  for  that 
to  be  brought,  he  promised  to  do  so. 

The  18th  day  I  was  with  him  again  and  continued  till 
night,  when  he  shewed  me  his  house,  with  the  amusement  of 
duck-hunting  with  water  spaniels,  and  bull-baiting  with  £ng-r 
lish  dogs.     At  this  time  I  reminded  him  of  sending  to  ISus 
about  the  saltpetre,  which  he  engaged  to  do ;  and  on  the 
21st  the  Alcayde  Mammie  departed  on  that  errand,  accom- 
panied by  Lionel  Edgerton  and  Rowland  Guy,  carrying  with 
them,  on  our  account  and  the  king's,  letters  to  his  brother 
Muley  Hamet,  the  Alcayde  Shavan,  and  the  viceroy.     The 
2bd  the  king  sent  me  out  of  Morocco  writh  a  guard,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Alcayde  Mahomet,  to  see  his  garden  called 
Shersbonare ;  and  at  night  of  the  24ih  I  was  sent  for  to  court 
to  see  a  Morris  dance,  and  a  play  acted  by  his  Jilchies.     He 
promised  me  an  audience  on  the  next  day  being  Tuet^dayp 
but  put  it  off  till  Thursday,  when  he  sent  for  me  after  sup- 
per, when  the  Alcaydes  Rodwan  and  Gowry  were  appointed 
to  confer  with  me ;  but  after  a  short  conversation,  I  request- 
ed to  be  admitted  to  the  king  to  receive  my  dispatch.     On 
being  admitted,  I  preferred  two  bills,  or  requests,  of  John 
Bampton  respecting  the  provision  of  saltpetre,  also  two  other 
petitions  for  the  quiet  trade  of  our  EngUsh  merchants,  toge- 
ther 

6  This  seems  rather  a  singular  present  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.— E. 
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ther  with  petitions  or  requests  for  the  sugars  which  had  been 
agreed  to  be  made  by  the  Jews,  both  for  the  debts  they  had 
already  incurred  to  our  merchants,  and  those  they  mignt  in- 
cur hereafter,  as  likewise  for  the  proper  regulation  of  uie  in- 
genios.  I  also  moved  him  to  give  orders  for  the  saltpetre  and 
other  affairs  that  had  been  before  agreed  upon,  which  he  refer- 
red me  to  be  settled  by  the  two  alcaydes.  But  on  Friday  the 
alcaydes  could  not  attend  to  my  affairs,  and  on  Saturday 
Roiiwan  fell  sick.  So  on  Sunday  I  again  made  application 
to  the  king,  and  that  afternoon  I  was  sent  for  to  confer  upon 
the  bargain  with  the  alcaydes  and  others,  but  we  could  not 

agree. 

Upon  Tuesday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  for  niy  dispatch, 
and  was  called  again  to  court  that  afternoon,  when  I  referred 
all  things  to  the  king,  accepting  his  offer  of  saltpetre.  That 
night  the  king  took  me  again  into  his  galley,  when  the  wa- 
ter spaniels  hunted  the  duck.  On  Thursday  I  was  appoint- 
ed to  weigh  the  300  gross  quintals  of  saltpetre;  and  that  af- 
ternoon uie  tabybe  came  to  my  lodging,  to  inform  me 
that  the  king  was  offended  with  John  Bampton  for  various 
reasons.  Late  on  Sunday  night,  being  the  7th  of  July,  I  got 
the  king  to  forgive  all  to  John  Bampton,  and  he  promised  to 
give  me  another  audience  on  Monday.  Upon  Tuesday  t 
wrote  to  the  king  for  my  dispatch,  when  he  sent  Fray  Lewes 
to  me,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  write  them  out.  Upon 
Wednesday  I  wrote  again,  and  the  king  sent  me  word  that 
I  should  come  on  Thursday  to  receive  my  dispatches,  so  that 
I  might  depart  without  fail  on  Friday  the  12th  of  July. 

According  to  the  kings  appointment  I  went  to  court  on 
Friday,  when  all  the  demands  I  had  made  were  granted,  and 
all  the  privileges  which  had  been  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
English  merchants  were  yielded  to  with  great  favour  and 
readiness.  As  the  Jews  resident  in  Morocco  were  indebted 
in  large  sums  to  our  men,  the  emperor  issued  orders  that  all 
these  should  be  paid  in  full  without  delay  or  excuse.  Thus 
at  length  I  was  dis-missed  with  great  honour  and  special  fa- 
vour, such  as  had  not  ordinarily  been  shewn  to  other  Chris- 
tian ambassadors.  Respecting  the  private  affairs  treated  on 
between  her  majesty  and  the  emperor,  I  had  letters  to  satisfy 
'  her  highness  in  the  same.  To  conclude,  having  the  same 
honourable  escort  for  my  return  frcm  court  that  I  had  on  my 
way  there,  I  embarked  with  my  suite^  and  arrived  soon  after 
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in  England,  when  I  repaired  to  court,  and  ended  my  embas- 
sy to  her  majestys  satis&ction,  by  giving  a  relation  of  my 
services. 


Section  XIV. 


Embassy  of  Henry  Roberts  from  Qtieen  Elizabeth  to  Morocco 

in  1585,  written  by  himself'^. 

Like  the  former  ambassador,  Edmund  Hogan,  Mr  Henry 
Roberts  was  one  of  the  sworn  e^uires  of  the  person  to  Eliza- 
beth queen  of  England,  and  the  following  brief  relation  of 
his  embassy,  according  to  Hakluyt,  was  written  by  himself. 
This,  like  the  former,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  present 
portion  of  our  arrangement,  but  seemed  necessary  to  be  in- 
serted  in  this  place,  however  anomalous,  as  an  early  record 
of  the  attentions  of  the  English  government  to  extend  the 
commerce  and  navigation  ot  England,  the  sinews  of  our 
strength,  and  the  bulwark  of  our  glorious  constitution.  Mr 
Roberts  appears  to  have  spent  three  years  and  five  months  on 
this  embassy,  leaving  London  on  the  14th  August  15£f5,  and 
returning  to  the  same  place  on  the  12th  January  1589,  hav- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Hakluyt,  remained  at  Morocco  as  lieger^ 
or  resident,  during  upwards  of  three  years. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  brief  notice,  Mr  Roberts 
mentions  the  occasion  of  his  embassy  as  proceeding  from  the 
incorporation  of  a  company  of  merchants,  for  carrying  on  an 
exclusive  trade  from  Eqgland  to  Barbary ;  upon' which  event 
he  was  appointed  )ier  majestys  messenger  and  agent  to  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  aliairs  of  that 
Gompanv.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  load  our  work  with  co- 
pies of  iormal  patents  and  diplomatic  papers  $  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  abridgment  of 
the  patent  to  the  Barbary  company,  as  an  instance  of  the 
mistaken  principles  of  policy  on  which  the  early  ibundations 
of  English  commerce  were  attempted. — E. 

Letters 

1  Hakluyt,  II  602. 
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Letters  Patent  and  Prwileges  granted  in  1585  by  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth^  to  certain  Noblemen  and  Merchants  of  hondon^fot 
a  Trade  to  Barbary*. 

Elizabeth,  &c. — Whereas  our  rieht  trusty  and  well  belov- 
ed counsellors,  Ambrose  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Robert  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  also  our  loving  and  natural  subjects  Tho- 
mas Starkie,  &c.  ^  all  merchants  of  London,  now  trading  in- 
to the  country  of  Barbary,  in  the  parts  of  Africa  under  the 
government  of  Mulley  Hamet  SheriflFe,  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  king  of  Fez  and  Sus,  have  made  it  evident  to  us  that 
they  have  sustained  great  and  grievous  losses,  and  are  likely 
to  sustain  greater  if  it  should  not  be  prevented.  In  tender 
consideration  whereof,  and  because  diverse  merchandize  of 
the  same  countries  are  very  necessary  and  convenient  for 
the  use  and  defence  of  this  our  realm,  &c.     Wherefore  we 

g've  and  grant  to  the  said  earls,  &c«  by  themselves,  their 
ctors  or  servants,  and  none  others,  for  and  during  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  the  whole  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
said  trade,  any  law,  &c.  to  the  contrary  in  any  way  not- 
withstanding. The  said  trade  to  be  free  of  all  customs,  sub- 
sidies or  other  duties,  durine  the  said  period  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  &c.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster, 
the  5th  July,  in  the  27th  year  of  our  reign. 

Narrative. 
Upon  an  incorporation  granted  to  the  company  of  Barbary 
merchants  resident  in  London,  I  Henry  Roberts,  one  of  her 
majesties  sworn  esquires  of  her  person,  was  appointed  mes« 
senger  and  agent  from  her  highness  unto  Mulley  Hamet 
Sheriffe,  emperor  of  Morocco  and  king  of  Fez  and  fc>us. 
And,  having  received  my  commission,  instructions,  and  her 
majesties  letters,  I  departed  from  London,  the  14th  August 
1585,  in  a  tall  ship  called  the  Ascension,  in  company  with 
the  Minion  and  HopeweU.  We  arrived  in  safety  at  the  port 
of  Azafii  in  Barbary  on  the  14th  of  September  following. 
The  alcaide  of  the  town,  who  is  the  kings  chief  officer  there, 
or  as  it  were  mayor  of  the  place,  received  me  with  all  civility 

and 

S  Hakluyt,  11.  599. 

S  Here  are  enumerated  forty  merchants  of  London^  as  members  of  the 
Barbary  company  in  conjunction  with  the  two  earls.— E. 
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and  honour,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
lodged  me  in  the  best  house  in  the  town.  From  thence  I  dis- 
patched a  messenger,  which  in  their  language  is  called  a  trottero^ 
to  inform  the  emperor  of  my  arrival  j  who  immediately  sent  a 
party  of  soldiers  for  my  guard  and  safe  conduct,  with  horses 
for  myself,  and  mules  for  my  baggage  and  tliat  of  my  company 
or  suite. 

Accompanied  by  Richard  Evans,  Edward  Salcot,  and  other 
English  merchants  resident  in  the  country^  and  with  my  escort 
and  baggage,  1  came  to  the  river  Tenisistj  within  lour  miles 
of  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  pitched  my  tents  among  a  grove 
of  olive  trees  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  where  I  was  met  by 
all  the  English  merchants  by  themselves,  and  the  French, 
Flemish,  and  various  other  Christians,  who  waited  my  arrival. 
After  we  had  dined,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over, 
we  set  out  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  city,  where 
I  was  lodged  by  order  of  the  emperor  in  a  fair  house  in  the 
Judaria  or  Jewry,  the  quarter  in  which  the  Jews  have  their 
abode,  being  the  best  built  and  quietest  part  of  the  city. 

After  I  had  rested  there  three  dayi,  1  was  introduced  into 
the  kings  presence,  to  whom  I  delivered  my  message  and  her 
majesties  letters,  and  was  received  with  much  civility.  During 
three  years  in  which  I  remained  there  as  her  majesties  agent 
and  ligieTj  or  resident,  I  had  favourable  audiences  from  time 
to  time  J  as,  whenever  1  had  any  business,  I  was  either  ad- 
mitted to  his  majesty  himself  or  to  his  viceroy,  the  alcaide 
Breme  Saphiana,  a  very  wise  and  discreet  person,  and  the 
principal  officer  of  the  court.  For  various  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  I  forbear  to  put  down  in  writing  the  particulars  of 
my  service. 

After  obtaining  leave,  and  receiving  an  honourable  reward 
from  the  emperor,  1  departed  from  his  court  at  iVi  orocco  the 
18th  of  August  1588,  to  a  garden  belonging  to  him  called  Shers- 
bonare,  where  he  promised  I  should  only  stay  one  day  for  his 
letters.  Yet  on  one  pretence  or  another,  I  was  detained  there 
till  the  14th  of  September,  always  at  the  kings  charges,  having 
40  or  50  shot  attending  upon  me  as  my  guard.  At  length 
J  was  conducted  from  thence,  with  every  thing  requisite  for 
my  accommodation,  to  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  six  days  jour- 
ney from  Morocco,  where  our  ships  ordinarily  take  in  their 
lading,  and  where  I  arrived  on  the  '21st  of  that  month. 

I  remained  at  Santa  Cruz  43  days.  At  length,  on  the  2d 
November,  I  embarked  in  company  with  oneMarshok,  a  Reis 

or 
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or  captain,  a  gentleman  sent  along  with  me  by  the  emperor 
on  an  embassy  to  her  majesty.  After  much  foul  weather  at 
sea,  we  landed  on  new-years  day  1589,  at  St  Ives  in  Com- 
wal,  whence  we  proceeded  together  by  land  to  London.  We 
were  met  without  the  city  by  40  or  50  of  the  principal  Bar- 
bary  merchants  all  on  horseback,  who  accompanied  us  by  torch 
light  into  the  city  on  Sunday  the  12th  January  1589,  me  am- 
bassador and  myself  being  together  in  a  coach. 

Edict  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  favour  of  the  English^  ob^ 

tained  by  Henry  Roberts. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  &c.  The  servant 
of  the  Supreme  God,  the  conqueror  in  his  cause,  the  successor 
appointed  by  God,  emperor  of  the  Moors,  son  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Moors,  the  Shariffe,  the  Haceny,  whose  honour  and 
estate  may  God  long  increase  qnd  advance.  This  our  impe-^ 
rial  commandment  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  tb^  English 
merchants  who  reside  under  the  protection  of  our  high  court, 
that  all  men  who  see  these  presents  may  understand  that  our 
high  councils  will  defend  them,  by  the  aid  of  God,  from  all 
that  may  injure  or  oppress  them  in  any  way  or  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  wronged ;  and  that  which  way  soever  they 
may  travel,  no  man  shall  take  them  captives  in  these  our  king- 
doms, ports,  or  other  places  belonging  to  us ;  and  that  no  one 
shall  injure  or  hinder  them,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon 
them,  or  shall  give  occasion  that  they  be  aggrieved  in  any 
manner  of  way.  And  we  charge  and  command  all  the  officers 
of  our  ports,  havens,  and  fortresses,  and  all  who  bear  autho- 
rity of  any  sort  in  our  dominions,  and  likewise  all  our  subjects 
generally  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  that  they  shall  in  no  way 
molest,  offend,  wrong,  or  injure  them.  And  this  our  com- 
mandment shall  remain  inviolable,  being  registered  on  the 
middle  day  of  the  month  Rabel  of  the  year  996. 

The  date  of  this  letter  agrees  with  theSOth  of  March  1587, 
which  I,  Abdel  Rahman  el  Catun,  interpreter  for  his  majesty, 
have  translated  out  of  Arabic  into  Spanish,  word  for  word  as 

contained  therein  \ 

Section 

4  Besides  this,  HaUuyt  gives  copies  in  Spanish  and  English  of  a  letter 
from  Mulley  Hamet  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  a  letter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  MulleyHamet,  both  of  which  are  merely  complimentary^  or 

relate 
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Section  XV. 
V&yageto  Benin  beyond  Guinea  in  1588,  by  James  Welsh  ^. 

This  and  the  subsequent  voyage  to  Benin  were  fitted  out 
by  Messrs  Bird  and  Newton,  merchants  of  London,  in  which 
a  ship  of  100  tons  called  the  Richard  of  Arundel  and  a  pin- 
nace were*  employed,  under  the  chief  command  of  JaQies 
Welsh,  who  wrote  the  account  of  both  voyages.— ^5//^. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  voyages  were  intended 
as  an  evasion  of  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  in  May  1588 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  trade  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, called  Senega  and  Gambra  in  Hakluyt,  The  bounda- 
ries of  this  exclusive  trade  are  described  as  beginning  at  the 
northermost  part  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  from  and  within 
that  river  all  along  the  coast  of  Guinea  into  the  southermost 
part  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  within  that  river  also;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  exclusive  grant  is,  that  the  patentees 
had  already  made  one  voyage  to  these  parts,  and  that  the 
enterprizing  a  new  trade  must  be- attended  with  considerable 
hazard  and  expcnce.  The  patentees  were  several  merchants 
of  Exeter  and  other  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  one  merchant  of 
London,  who  had  been  instigated  by  certain  Portuguese  re- 
sident in  England  to  engage  in  that  trade,  and  the  privilege 
is  extended  to  ten  years.  * — E. 

On  the  12th  October  1588,  weighing  anchor  from  RatcllfF 
we  dropped  down  to  Blackwall,  whence  we  sailed  next  day ; 
but  owing  to  contrary  winds  we  did  not  reach  Plymouth  till 
the  25th  October,  where  we  had  to  remain  for  want  of  a  fair 
wind  to  the  14th  of  December,  when  we  set  sail  and  passed 
the  Lizard  that  night.  Thursday  the  2d  January  1589,  we 
had  sight  of  the  land  near  Kio  del  Oro,  making  our  lat.  22^ 
47'  N.  The  3d  we  saw  Cape  Barbas,  distant  5  leagues  S.  E. 
The  4th  in  the  rooming  we  had  sight  of  the  stars  called  the 
Crozters.    The  7th  we  had  sight  of  Cape  Verd,  making  our 

lat. 

relate  to  unexplained  circumstances  respecting  one  John  Herman  an  English 
rebels  whose  punishment  is  required  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  He 
had  probably  contraveened  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Barbary  company, 
by  trading  in  Morocco.— £. 

1  Hakluyt,  H.  613.    Astley,  I.  199. 

%  See  the  patent  at  large  in  Hakluyt,  IL  610«  London  e4itioD,  1810. 
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lat.  14^  43'  at  4  leagues  offshore.  Friday  i7tb  Cape  Mount 
bore  from  us  N.  N.  £»}  when  we  sounded  and  had  50  fathoms 
water  with  a  black  ouse,  and  at  2  p  m.  it  bore  N.  N.  W.  8 
leagues  distant,  when  Cape  Misurado  bore  E.  by  S.  Here 
the  current  sets  E.  S.  E.  along  shore,  and  at  midnight  we  had 
26  fathoms  on  black  ouse.  The  18th  in  the  morning  we 
were  athwart  a  land  much  resembling  Cabo  Verde,  about  9 
leagues  beyond  Cape  Misurado*  It  is  a  saddle-backed  hill, 
and  there  are  four  or  five  one  after  the  other  i  and  7  leagues 
farther  south  we  saw  a  row  of  saddle-backed  hills,  all  the  land 
from  Cape  Misurado  having  many  mountains.  The  19th 
we  were  off  Rio  de  Sestos,  and  the  20th  Cape  Baixos  was 
N.  by  W.  4  leagues  distant.  In  the  afternoon  a  canoe  came 
off  with  three  negroes  from  a  place  they  called  Tabanoo. 
Towards  evening  we  were  athwart  an  island,  and  saw  many 
small  islands  or  rocks  to  the  southward,  the  current  settnig 
from  the  south.  We  sounded  and  had  35  fathoms.  The 
21st  we  had  a  flat  hill  bearing  N.  N.  E.  being  4  leagues  from 
shore ;  and  at  2  p.  M.  we  spoke  a  French  ship  riding  near  a 
place  called  Raterej  there  being  another  place  hard  bye  called 
Crua  ^.  The  Frenchman  carried  a  letter  fi\»m  us  on  shore 
for  Mr  Newton  j  and  as  we  lay  to  while  writing  the  letter, 
the  current  set  us  a  good  space  along  shore  to  the  S.  S.  E.  The 
25th  we  were  in  the  bight  of  a  bay  to  the  west  of  Cape  Three- 
points,  the  current  setting  E.N.  E.  The  31st  January  we 
•were  off  the  middle  part  of  Cape  Three-points  at  7  in  the 
morning,  the  current  setting  to  the  E.  /Saturday  1st  Feb- 
ruary we  were  off  a  round  foreland,  which  I  considered  to  be 
the  easternmost  part  of  Cape  Three-points,  within  which  fore- 
land was  a  great  bay  and  an  island  in  the  bay. 

The  "id  February  we  were  off  the  castle  of  Mina ;  and  when 
the  third  glass  of  the  watch  was  run  out,  we  spied  under  our 
larboard  quarter  one  of  their  boats  with  some  negroes  and  one 
Portuguese,  who  would  not  come  on  board.  Over  the  castle 
upon  some  high  rocks,  we  saw  what  we  thought  to  be  two 
watch  houses,  which  were  very  white.  At  this  time  our  course 
was  E.  N.  E.  The  4th  in  the  morning  we  were  athwart  a 
great  hill,  behind  which  within  the  land  were  other  high 
rugged  hills,  which  I  reckoned  were  little  short  of  Monte  Re^ 
dondoy  at  which  time  1  reckoned  we  were  20  leagues  £.  N.  E. 
from  the  castle  of  Mina ;  and  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.  I  saw  two 

bills 

S  Krou  Sestra,  nearly  in  lat*  5«  N. 
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hills  within  the  land,  7  leagues  by  estimation  beyond  the 
former  hills.     At  this  place  there  is  a  bay,  having  another  hill 
at  its  east  extremity,  beyond  which  the  land  is  very  low.  We 
went  this  day  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  by  N.  22  leaojues,  and  then  E, 
along  shore.     The  6th  we  were  short  of  Villa  Longa,  and 
there  we  met  a  Portuguese  caravel.     The  7th,  being  a  fair 
temperate  day,  we  rode  all  day  before  Villa  Longa,  whence 
we  sailed  on  the  8th,  and  1 0  leagues  from  thence  we  anchored 
again,  and  remained  all  night  in  10  fathoms  water.     The  9th 
we  sailed  again,  all  along  the  shore  being  clothed  with  thick 
woods,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  were  athwart  a  river  *,  to  the 
eastward  of  which  a  little  way  was  a  great  high  bushy  tree 
which  seemed  to  have  no  leaves.      Fhe  1 0th  we  sailed  E.  and 
E.  by  S.  14?  leagues  along  shore,  the  whole  coast  being  so  thick 
of  woods  that  in  my  judgment  a  person  would  have  much 
difficulty  in  passing  through  them.     Towards  night  we  an- 
chored in  7  fathoms.     The  11th  we  sailed   E.  by  S.  and  3 
leagues  from  shore  we  had  only  5  fathoms  water,  all  the  wood 
along  shore  being  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  dipt  by  gardeners 
sheers.     After  running  2  leagues,  we  saw  a  high  tuft  of  trees 
on  a  brow  of  land  like  the  head  of  a  porpoise.     A  league 
farther  on  we  had  a  very  low  head  land  full  of  trees  ;  and  a 
great  way  from  the  land  we  had  very  shq,llow  water,  on  which 
we  hauled  off  to  seaward  to  get  deeper  water,  and  then  anchor- 
ed in  5  fathoms,  athwart  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jayo.     The 
12th  we  sent  the  pinnace  and  the  boat  to  land  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  they  did  not  return  till  next  morning.    The  shal- 
lowest part  of  this  river  is  toward  the  west,  where  there  is 
only  42  fathoms,  and  it  is  very  broad. 

Thursday  the  13th  we  set  sail  going  S.  S.  E.  along  shore, 
the  trees  being  wonderfully  even,  the  east  shore  being  higher 
than  the  west  shore  ^.  After  sailing  18  leagues  we  had  sight 
of  a  great  river,  called  Rio  de  Benin,  off  which  we  anchored 
in  34  fathoms,  the  sea  being  here  very  shallow  two  leagues 
from  the  main  *^.     The  15th  we  sent  the  pinnace  and  boat 

with 

4  Rio  de  Lagoa—fij2^/«yf.— Probably  that  now  called  Lagos^  in  long.  2^ 
40*  £.  fitom  Greenwich,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.— >£. 

5  This  is  only  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  shore  was  now  higher 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  voyage  along  the  roast,  than  formerly  to  the  west 
on  the  coast  of  Mina ;  the  east  shore  and  the  west  shore  referring  to  the 
bight  or  bay  of  Benin.— -E. 

'  6  It  is  probable  that  the  two  rivers  mentiotred  in  the  text  .under  the  names 
of  Rio  de  Lagoa  and  Rio  de  Benin,  are  those  now  called  the  Lagos  creek 
and  the  great  river  Formosa,  both  in  the  negro  kingdom  of  Benin.-— £. 
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with  the  merchants  into  the  river ;  and  as  we  rode  in  shallow 
water,  we  made  sail  with  the  starboard  tacks  aboard  till  we 
came  to  5  fathoms  water,  where  we  anchored  having  the 
current  to  the  westwards.  The  west  part  of  the  land  was 
high-browed,  much  like  the  head  of  a  Gurnard,  and  the  eas- 
termost  land  was  lower,  having  three  tufts  of  trees  like  stacks 
of  corn.  Next  day  we  only  saw  two  of  these  trees,  having  re- 
moved more  to  the  eastwards.  We  rode  here  from  the  I4jth 
of  February  till  the  14th  of  April,  having  the  wind  always  at 
S.  W. 

The  I7th  February  our  merchants  weighed  their  goods  and 
put  them  aboard  the  pinnace  to  go  into  the  river,  on  which 
day  there  came  a  great  current  out  of  the  river  setting  to  the 
westwards.  The  l6th  March  our  pinnace  came  on  board 
with  Anthony  Ingram  the  chief  factor,  bringing  94  bags  of 
peppei*  and  28  elephants  teeth.  All  his  company  were  sick. 
The  19th  our  pinnace  went  again  into  the  river,  having  the 
purser  and  surgeon  on  board  ;  and  the  2^th  we  sent  the  boat 
up  the  river  again.  The  30th  our  pinnace  came  from  Benin 
with  the  sorrowful  news  that  Thomas  Hemstead  and  our 
captain  were  both  dead.  She  brought  with  her  159  serons  or 
bags  of  pepper,  besides  elephants  teeth.  In  all  the  time  of 
our  remaining  off  the  river  of  Benin,  we  had  fair  and  tempe- 
rate weather  when  the  wind  was  at  S.  W.  from  the  sea ;  but 
when  the  wind  blew  at  N.  and  N.  E.  from  the  land,  it  then 
rained  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  weather  was  in- 
temperately  hot. 

The  13th  of  April  1589,  we  began  our  voyage  homeward, 
and  the  27th  of  July  we  spoke  a  ship  called  the  Port  belong- 
ing to  London,  giving  us  good  news  of  England.  The  9th 
September  we  put  into  Catwater,  where  we  remained  till  the 
28th,  owing  to  sickness  and  want  of  men.  The  29th  we 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  arrived  at  London  on  the  2d  Oc- 
tober 1589. 

The  commodities  we  carried  out  in  this  voyage  were  linens 
and  woollen  cloths,  iron  work  of  sundry  kinds,  manillios  or 
bracelets  of  copper,  ^lass  beads  and  coral.  Those  we  brought 
home  were  pepper,  elephants  teeth,  palm  oil,  cloth  made  of 
cotton  very  curiously  woven,  and  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  palm  tree.  Their  money  consists  of  pretty  white  shells, 
as  they  have  no  gold  or  silver^  They  have  also  great  store  of 
cotton.  Their  bread  is  made  of  certain  roots  c^ed  Inamia^ 
as  large  as  a  mans  arm,  which  when  well  boiled  is  very  pleasant 

^  and 
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and  light  of  digestion.    On  banian  or  fish  days,  oar  men  pre« 
ferred  eating  these  loots. with  oil  and  vinegar  to  the  best 
stock-fish  ^.     There  are  great  quantities  of  palm  trees,  out  of 
which  the  negroes  procure  abundance  of  a  very  pleasant  white 
wine,  of  which  we  could  purchase  two  gallons  ibr  20  shells. 
The  negroes  have  plenty  of  soap,  which  has  the  flavour  of 
violets.     They  make  very  pretty  mats  and  baskets,  also  spoons 
of  ivory  very  curiously  wrought  with  figures  of  birds  and  beasts. 
Upon  this  coast  we   had  the  most  terrible  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  used  to  make  the  deck  tremble  under  our 
feet,  such  as  I  never  heard  the  like  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.     Before  we  became  accustomed  to  it,  we  were  much 
alarmed,  but  Ood  be  thanked  we  had  no  harm.     The  natives 
are  very  gentle  and  courteous  ;  both  men  and  women  going 
naked  till  they  are  married,  after  which  they  wear  a  garment 
reaching  from  the  middle  down  to  the  knees.     Honey  was  so 
plentiful,  that  they  used  to  sell  our  people  earthen  pots  of 
comb  iiill  of  honey,  the  size  of  two  gallons  for  100  shells. 
They  brought  us  also  great  store  of  oranges  and  plantains, 
which  last  is  a  fruit  which  grows  on  a  tree,  and  resembles  our 
cucumbers,  but  is  very  pleasant  eating*     It  pleased  God  of 
his  merciful  goodness  to  give  me  the  knowledge  of  a  means  of 
preserving  water  fresh  with  little  cost,  which  served  us  six 
months  at  sea ;  and  when  we  came  to  Plymouth  it  was  much 
wondered  at  by  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  who  said  there 
was  not  sweeter  water  in  all  Plymouth  ^.     Thus  God  provides 
for  his  creatures,  unto  whom  be  praise,  now  and  Jor  ever  marCf 
amen* 

Sectio]^ 

7  It  b  obvious  that  the  bahiaft  oi*  meager  days,  still  continued  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy^  are  a  remnant  of  the  meager  days  of  the  Roman  catholic  tiroes, 
when  it  was  deemed  a  mortal  sin  to  eat  flesh.  Stock-fish  are,  however  now 
abandoned,  having  been  found  to  promote  scurvy.— -£• 

8  This  preservative  is  wrought  by  casting  a  handful  of  bay-salt  into  a 
hogshead  of  wateo  as  the  author  told  me. — Hakluyt, 

The  Thames  water  soon  putrifies  on  board  ships  in  long  voyages ;  but 
afterwards  throws  down  a  sediment  and  becomes  perfectly  sweet  pleasant 
and  whdlesOme ;  insomuch  that  it  is  often  bought  from  ships  which  have 
been  to  India  and  back.  Putrid  water  at  sea  is  purified  or  rendered  com- 
psuratively  sweet  by  forcing  streams  of  air  through  it  by  what  is  called  an  air 
pump.  Water  may  be  preserved  sweet  on  long  voyages,  or  restored  when 
putrid,  by  means  of  pounded  charcoal.-^£. 
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Supplement  to  the  foregoing  Voyc^e^  in  a  Letter  from  Antbong 
In<rram  the  chief  Factor^  w  itten  frtnn  Plynundk  to  the 
Owners  J  dated  9th  September^  the  day  of  arrimng  at  Ply^ 
mouth  '• 

Worshipful  Sirs  !  The  account  of  our  whole  proceedings 
in  this  voyage  would  require  more  time  than  I  have,  and  a 
person  in  better  health  than  I  am  at  present,  so  that  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  till  I  get  to  London. 

Departing  from  London  in  December  1588,  we  arrived  at 
our  destined  port  oF  Benin  on  the  14th  of  February  following, 
where  we  found  not  water  enough  to  carry  our  ship  over  the 
bar,  so  that  we  left  her  without  in  the  road.  We  put  the 
cfaiefest  of  our  merchandise  into  the  pinnace  and  ships  boat, 
an  whiph  we  went  up  the  river  to  a  place  called  Goto  ^,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  20th,  that  place  being  the  nearest  to  Benin 
to  which  we  could  go  by  water.  From  thence  we  sent  negro 
messengers  to  certify  the  king  of  our  arrival,  and  the  object 
of  our  coming.  These  messengers  returned  on  the  22d  with 
a  nobleman  to  conduct  us  to  the  city  of  Benin,  and  with  200 
negroes  to  carry  our  merchandise.  On  the  23d  we  delivered 
our  commodities  to  the  kings  factor,  and  the  25th  we  came 
to  the  great  city  of  Benin,  where  we  were  well  entertained. 
The  26th  we  went  to  court  to  confer  with  the  king,  but 
by  reason  of  a  solemn  festival  then  holding  we  could  not  see 
him  ;  yet  we  spoke  with  his  veador^  or  chief  man  who  deals 
with  the  Christians,  who  assured  us  that  we  should  have  every 
thing  according  to  our  desires,  both  in  regard  to  pepper  And 
elephants  teeth. 

We  were  admitted  into  the  kings  presence  on  the  1st  of 
March,  who  gave  us  like  friendly  assurances  respecting  our 
trade ;  and  next  day  we  went  again  to  court,  when  the  veadoir 
shewed  us  a  basket  of  green  pepper  and  another  of  dry  in  the 
.stalks.  We  desired  to  have  it  plucked  from  the  stalks  and 
made  clean,  which  he  said  would  require  some  Ume  to  get 

done 

1  Hakluyt^  11.  616.    Astley,  I.  202. 

3  Goto  or  Gato  is  a  negro  town  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rio  For- 
moso,  about  45  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
about  35  miles  short  of  the  town  of  Benin*  This  branch  or  creek  is  pro* 
bably  the  river  of  Benin  of  the  text.-— £•  ' 
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done,  bat  should  be  executed  to  our  satifrfaction,  and  that  by 
next  yekt  it  should  be  all  in  readiness  for  us,  as  wc  had  now 
come  unexpectedly  to  their  country,  to  which  no  Christians 
had  (I'aded  for  pef^r  ifi  the  reign  of  the  present  king.  Next 
day  they  sent  us  1^  baskets  fuU,  and  continued  to  send  more 
daily  till  the  9th  March,  by  which  time  we  had  made  up  64; 
serons  of  pepper  and  28  elephants  teeth.  By  this  time,  as 
our  constitutions  were  unused  to  the  climate  oi  Benin,  all  of 
us  were  seized  with  fevers ;  upon  which  the  captain  sent  me 
down  to  Goto  with  the  goods  we  had  collected.  On  my  ar- 
rival  there,  I  (oxmA  all  the  men  belonging  to  our  pinnace  sick, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  convey  the  pinnace  and  goods  to 
the  ship ;  but  fortunately  the  boat  came  up  to  Goto  troni  the 
ship  within  two  hours  after  my  arrival^  to  see  what  we  were 
about,  so  that  I  put  the  goods  into  the  boat  and  went  down 
^/  to  the  ship:  But  by  the  time  I  had  got  on  board  several  of 

our  men  died,  among  whom  were  Mr  Benson,  the  cooper^ 
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'^^  and  the  carpenter,  with  three  or  four  more,  and  I  was  in  so 

weak  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  return  to  Benin.    I  therefore 
'^i  sent  up  Samuel  Dunne  and  the  surgeon,  that  he  might  let 

ii''  blood  of  them  if  it  were  thought  adviseable;  but  on  their  ar-i 

d  rival  they  found  the  captain  and  your  son  WiUiam  Bird  both 

dead,  and  Thomas  Hempstead  was  so  very  weak  that  he  died 
two  days  after. 

In  this  sorrowftil  state  of  afiaira;  th^  returned  with  all 
q)eed  to  the  ship,  with  such  pepper  ana  elephants  teeth  as 
they  had  got,  as  will  appear  by  the  cargo.  At  their  coming 
a>vay,  the  veador  told  them  he  would  use  all  possible  eXfjedi"* 
tion  to  procure  them  more  goods  if  they  would  remain  longer  ^ 
but  the  sickness  so  increased  among  us,  that  by  the  time  our 
erf  men  came  back  we  had  so  many  sick  and  dead,  that  we  lookr* 

ed  to  lose  our  ship,  Kves,  country,  and  all.  We  were  so  re* 
duced  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  we  were  able  to  heave 
our  andborff  $  but  by  Gods  blessing  we  got  them  up  and  put 
to  sea,  leavings  OUF  pinnace  behind,  on  the  ISth  of  April. 
After  which  our  men  began  to  recover  and  gather  strength. 
Sailing  between  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  and  the  Main,  we 
came  to  the  Azores  cm  the  25tb  of  July ;  and  here  our  men 
began  again  io  faM  sitk,  and  several  diedy  among  whom  was 
Samuel  Duim,'  those  who  remained  alive  being  in  a  sad  state. 
lb  the  midst  of  our  distress,  it  pleased  God  that  we  should 
meet  your  ship  the  Barke  Burre  on  this  side  the  North  Cape, 
which  not  only  kept  company  with  us,  but  sent  us  six  fresh 
VOL.  VI  r.  Y  men 
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men  on  board,  without  whose  assistance  we  must  have  been 
in  a  sad  condition.  By  this  providential  aid  we  are  now  ar-. 
rived  at  Plymouth,  this  9th  September ;  and,  for  want  of  l>et- 
ter  health  at  .this  present,  I  must  refer  you  for  farther  parti- 
culars till  my  arrival  in  London^ — Yours  to  command, 

Anthony  Ingram. 


Section  XVIL 

Second  Voyage  of  James  Welsh  to  Benin^  in  1590  '. 

In  the  employment  of  the  same  merchants,  John  Bird  and 
John  Newton,  and  with  the  same  ship  as  in  the  former  voy- 
age, the  Richard  of  Arundel,  accompanied  by  a  small  pin- 
nace, we  set  sail  from  Ratclif  on  the  3d  September  1590,  and 
came  to  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  18th  of  that  month.     We 
put  to  sea  again  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  14th  October  got 
sight  of  Fuertaventura,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  which  ap- 
peared very  rugged  as  we  sailed  past.     The  16th  of  October, 
in  the  lat.  of  24*^  &  N.  we  met  a  prodigious  hollow  sea,  such 
as, I  had  never  seen  before  on  this  coast;  and  this  day  a 
monstrous  great  fish,  which  I  think  is  called  agobarto*^  put 
up  his  head  to  the  steep-tubs  where  the  cook  was  shifting  the 
victuals,  whom  I  thought  the  fish  would  have  carried  away. 
The  21st,  being  in  lat.  18°  N.  we  had  a  counter-sea  from  the 
north,  having  in  the  same  latitude,  on  our  last  voyage,  en- 
countered a  similar  sea  from  the  south,  both  times  in  very 
calm  weather.    The  24th  we  had  sight  of  Cape  Verd,  and 
next  day  had  a  great  hollow  sea  from  the  north,  a  Common 
sign  that  the  wind  will  be  northerly,  and  so  it  proved.     The 
15th  November,  when  in  lat.  6°  42'  N.  we  met  three  currents 
from  west  to  north-west,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  inter- 
val of  an  hour  between  each.     The  18th  we  had  two  other 
great    currents  from   S.  W.      The  20th  we   saw  anothec 
trom  N.  E.     The  24th  we  had  a  great  current  from  S.  S.  W. 
and  at  6  p.  m.  we  had  three  currents  more.     The  27th  we 
reckoned  to  have  gone  24.  leagues  every  watch,  but  found 
that  we  had  only  made  one  league  every  watch  for  the  last 
24  hours,  occasioned  by  heavy  billows  and  a  ftwift  current 
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1  Hakluyt,  11.  618.     Astley,  I.  SOs. 

2  in  a  side  note>  Astley  conjectures  thh  to  have  been  a  great  shark.   . 
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still  from  the  south.  The  5th  December,  on  setting  the 
watch,  we  cast  about  and  lay  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  and  here 
in  lat.  5°  30^  our  pinnace  lost  us  wilfully.  The  7th,  at  sun- 
set, we  saw  a  great  black  spot  on  the  sun  ;  and  on  the  8th, 
both  at  rising  and  setting  we  saw  the  like,  the  spot  appear- 
ing about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  We  were  then  in  lat  5®  N, 
and  still  had  heavy  billows  from  the  south. 

We  sounded  on  the  14th  December,  having  15  fathoms 
on  coarse  red  sand,  two  leagues  from  shore,  the  current  set- 
ting S.  E.  along  shore,  and  stiil  we  had  heavy  billows  from 
the  south.  The  i5th  we  were  athwart  a  rock,  somewhat 
like  the  Mewstone  in  England,  and  at  the  distance  of  2  leagues 
from  the  rock,  had  ground  in  27  fathoms.  This  rock  is  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  mile  farther  we  saw  an- 
other rock,  the  space  between  both  being  broken  ground. 
We  sounded  off  the  second  rock,  and  had  ground  at  20  fa- 
thoms on  black  sand.  We  could  now  see  plainly  that  the 
rocks  were  not  along  the  shore,  but  at  some  distance  off  to 
sea,  and  about  5  leagues  farther  south  we  saw  a  great  bay^ 
being  then  in  lat.  4®  27'  N.  The  16th  we  met  a  French  ship 
belonging  to  Harfleur,  which  robbed  our  pinnace :  we  sent 
a  letter  by  him.  This  night  we  saw  another  spot  on  the  sun 
at  bis  going  down.  Towards  evening  we  were  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  right  over  which  was  a  high  tuft  of  trees* 
The  17th  we  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when  we 
found  the  land  to  be  Cape  Palmas,  there  being  a  great  ledge 
of  rocks  between  us  and  the  Cape,  a  league  and  half  to  sea, 
and  an  island  off  the  point  or  foreland  of  the  Cape.  We 
then  bore  to  the  west  of  the  Cape,  and  as  night  came  on 
could  see  no  more  of  the  land,  except  that  it  trended  in- 
wards like  a  bay,  in  which  there  ran  a  stream  or  tide  as  it 
had  been  the  Thames.  This  was  on  the  change  day  of  the 
moon. 

The  19th  December,  a  fair  temperate  day,  with  the  wind 
S.  we  sailed  east,  leaving  the  land  astern  of  us  to  the  west, 
all  the  coast  appearing  low  like  islands  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Palmas,  and  trending  inwards  like  a  great  bay  or  sound. 
We  went  east  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  were  only  three 
or  four  leagues  from  shore.  The  20th  we  were  off  p,io  de 
las  Barbas.  The  2 1  st  we  continued  along  shore ;  and.  three  or 
four  leagues  west  of  Cape  Three  Points  I  found  the  bay  to  be 
set  deeper  than  it  is  laid  down  by  four  leagues.  At  4  p.  M. 
the  land  began  to  shew  high,  the  first  part  of  it  being  covered 
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by  palm  trees.  The  84tht  stIU  goiog  alon^  shore,  the  land 
WHS  very  low  and  fall  of  trees  to  the  water  side.  At  noon  we 
Mehored  off  the  Rio  de  Boilas,  where  we  sent  the  boat  to- 
wards the  shore  wUh  our  merchants,  but  they  darst  not  put 
into  the  riTer,  because  of  a  heavy  surf  that  broke  continually 
on  the  bar«  The  Sbth  we  sailed  along  shore,  and  anchored 
at  night  in  seven  fathoms^  to  avoid  being  put  back  by  a  cur^ 
ttnt  setting  from  £•  S.  £»  from  Papuas. 

At  noon  on  the  29th  we  were  abreast  of  Ardrah,  and  there 
we  took  a  earavel^  the  people  belonging  to  which  had  fled  to 
the  luid.  She  had  nothing  in  her  except  a  small  quantity  of 
palm  dl  and  a  few  roots.  Next  morning  our  captain  and 
merdiants  went  to  meet  the  Portuguese,  who  came  off  in  a 
boat  to  speak  with  them.  After  some  communing  about  ran- 
soming  the  oaimve],  the  Portuguese  promised  to  give  for  her 
some  bullocks  and  elq)hant8  teeth,  and  gave  us  then  one 
tooth  and  one  bulbck,  enga^ng  to  bring  the  rest  next  day. 
Next  day  being  the  )at  January  1591,  our  captain  went  a* 
land  to  meak  with  the  Portuguese,  but  finding  them  to  dis* 
semble,  ne  came  on  board  again,  when  presently  we  un* 
rigged  the  caravel  and  set  her  on  fire  before  the  town.  We 
then  set  sail  and  went  along  the  coast,  where  we  saw  a  date 
tree,  the  Uke  of  which  is  not  on  all  that  coast,  by  the  water 
side.  We  also  fell  a  little  aground  at  one  place.  Thus  we 
went  on  to  Fittabmga  where  we  anchored.  The  Sd  we  came 
to  Rio  de  Lasoa,  or  Lagos  Creek,  where  our  merchants 
went  to  land,  finding  9  faUioms  on  the  bar,  but  being  late 
they  did  not  go  in.  There  is  to  the  eastward  of  this  nver  a 
date  tree,  higher  than  all  the  other  trees  thereabouts,  Hius 
we  went  along  the  coast,  anchcuring  every  night,  and  all  the 
diore  was  full  of  trees  and  thick  woods.  The  morning  of 
the  6th  was  very  foggy,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  land  ; 
but  it  cleared  up  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  found 
ourselves  off  the  river  Jaya ;  and  finding  the  water  very  shal- 
low, we  bore  a  little  out  to  seawards  as  we  had  done  in  the 
former  voyage,  and  came  to  anchor  in  five  fathoms*  We 
set  sail  again  next  day,  and'  came  about  noon  abreast  the 
river  of  Benin,  where  we  anchored  in  four  fathoma. 

The  IQlh  our  captain  went  to  land  with  the  boat  at  9  p.  m. 
AH  this  week  it  was  very  foggy  every  day  till  10  o'clock  A.  M- 
and  hitherto  the  weather  had  been  as  temperate  as  our  aunmer 
in  England.  This  day  we  anchored  in  the  road  in  4  fiithoms, 
the  west  point  bearing  firom  us  £«  N.  £•    The  Slst,  being  a 

fair 
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fiur  tonperate  day,  Mt  Hattsald  wait  up  to  tii«  iotmof  Gatd 
to  hear  news  of  our  captain.  Tbe  29d  came  tb0  oaravel '  id 
nrliich  was  Samuel,  Mt^g  68  elqihaiits  teeth  and  three 
fafullocks.  Tbe  2Sth  was  a  fair  temperate  da3r^  but  towards 
night  we  had  mach  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning.  This 
day  our  boat  came  on  board  from  Oato.  Tbe  24tb  j^bmary^ 
we  took  in  298  serons  or  bags  of  pepper,  and  4  elephants 
teeth.  The  26th  we  put  the  rest  of  our  goods  on  board  the 
caravel,  in  which  Mr  Hassaid  went  ap  to  Gato«  The  5th 
March  the  carard  came  agadn^  bringing  21  serons  of  pepper 
and  4  elephants  teeth.  The  9th  April  oar  caraTel  came  again 
on  board  with  water  for' our  return  voyage,  and  this  day  Mre 
lost  our  shallop  or  small  boat.  The  I7th  was  a  hazy  and 
rainy  da^,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  three  great  water 
spouts^  two  to  larboard  and  one  right  a-faead^  out'  by  the 
blessing  of  God  they  came  not  to  our  ship.  This  day  we 
took  in  die  last  of  our  water  for  sea  store,  and  on  .the  26th 
we  victualled  our  caravel  to  accompany  «s»  -  The  27tb  we  ^t 
sail  on  oar  voyage  homewards* 

The  24th  May  we  were  3*7  leagues  south  of  Cape  PahaaSi 
The  1st  July  we  got  sight  of  Brava^  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands,  bearing  ea»t  7  leagues  off.  The  ISth  August  we 
spoke  the  queens  ship,  of  which  Lord  Howard  was  admiral 
and  Sir  Richard  Orenvitte  vieeh-admiral.  They  meideus  keep 
company  till  the  night  of  the  15th,  lyins  all  the  time  a  hull 
in  waiting  for  prizes,  SO  lei^es  S.  W.  from  the  island  of 
Flores.  That  night  we  got  feave  to  d^art,  accompanied  by 
a  fiiboat  laden  with  sugar  from  the  island  of  San  Thome 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  queens  ship,  and  of  which  my 
lord  admiral  gave  me  strict  charge  not  to  part  with  her  till 
safe  harboured  in  England.  The  2Sd  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
island  of  Corvo  bore  from  us-  £•  by  S.  6  leagues  distant  The 
17th  September  we  fell  in  with  a  ship  belonging  to  Plymouth 
bownd  from  tbe  West  Indies.  Next  day  we  had  sight  of 
another  sail ;  and  this  day  died  Mr  Wood  one  of  our  company. 
The  23d  we  spd^e  the  Draflon  belonging  U>  my  Lord  Cam- 
berland,  of  which  vuiiter  Ivie  was  maister\  The  2d  Oc- 
tober 
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3  It  u  not  mentioiied  how  thejr  came  by  thb  canvelyAtd.  I.  204.  b. 
ProbaUy  the  pinnace  that  attended  then  io  the  vefage^  fir  the  ptapofle  of 
-going  np  die  shallew  rivcwo-"  E. 

4  Thb  distinction  of  msatcr  and  asislsr  eflen  occnis  la  thcie  eufy 
veytgo^— AitL  L  905,  a. 
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tober  we  met  a  ship  belonging  to  Newcastle  coming  from  New- 
foundland,  out  of  which  we  got  -300  couple  of  Newland  fish. 
The  13th  we  put  into  Dartmouth,  where  we  staid  till  the  12th 
December,  when  we  sailed  with  a  west  wind,  and  by  the  bles- 
sing of  God  we  anchored  on  the  18th  December  1591,  at 
Limehouse  in  the  river  Thames,  where  we  discharged  589 
sacks  of  pepper,  150  elephants  teeth,  and  32  barrels  of  paha 
oil. 

The  commodities  we  carried  out  on  this  my  second  voyage 
were,  broad  doth,  kersies,  bays,  linen  cloth,  unwrought 
iron,  copper  bracelets,  coral,  hawks  bells,  horse*tails,  hats, 
and  the  like.  This  voyage  was  more  comfortable  to  us  than 
the  former,  because  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  that  very 
sweet.  For  even  yet,  being  the  7th  June  1592,  the  water  we 
brought  out  of  Benin  on  the  1st  of  April  1591,  is  as  clear  and 
good  as  any  fountain  can  yield.  In  this  voyage  we  sailed  350 
leaguts  within  half  a  degree  of  the  equator,  where  we  found 
the  weather  more  temperate  than  at  our  anchorage  on  tlie 
coast  of  Benin.  Under  the  line  we  killed  many  small  dol- 
phins, and  many  other  good  fish,  which  were  very  refreshing 
to  U5 ;  and  the  fish  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  to  the  north 
of  the  Azores :  But  God  be  thanked  we  met  with  several  ships 
of  our  own  country,  during  the  five  months  we  were  at  sea, 
which  were  great  comfort  to  us,  having  no  consort* 


Section  XVHI. 

Voyage  of  Richard  Raindds  and  Thomas  Dassd  to  the  Rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia  alining  to  Guinea^  in  1591  '• 

PREVIOUS   REMARKS^. 

In  virtue  of  her  majestys  roost  gracious  charter,  given  in 
the  year  1588,  bein^  the.  30th  of  her  reign,  certain  £nglish 
merchants  were  privileged  to  trade,  in  and  from  the  river  of 
Senega  or  Senegal,  to  and  in  the  river  of  Gambra  or  Gambia 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.     The  chiefest  places  of  trade 


1  Hakluyt,  III.  2.    Astley,  I.  243. 

2  In  Astleyy  these  previous  remarks  are  stated  to  have  beea  written  hy 
Richard  Rainolds ;  but  in  the  original  collection  of  Hakluyt  no  such  distinc- 
tion is  made,  only  that  in  the  text  Richard  RamokU  states  himself  tq.  hpve 
written  the  account  of  the  voyage.— -£• 
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on  that  eoast,  in  and  between  these  rivers  are:  1.  Senegal 
liver,  where  the  commodities  ace  hides,  gum,  elephants  teetli, 
a  few  grains  or  pepper,  ostrich  feathers,  ambergris,  and  some 
gold,  2.  Beseguiache^y  a  town  near  Cape  Verd,  and  -  -  - 
leagues  ^  from  tlie  river  Senegal.  The  commodities  here  ace 
small  hides  and  a  few  teeth.  3.  Rufisque^  or  Rejkca  viejo^  a 
town  4  leagues  from  Beseguiache,  producing  small  hides  and 
a  few  teeth  now  and  then.  4,  Palmeriuj  a  town  2  leagues 
from  Rufisque  ^,  having  small  hides  and  a  few  elephants  teeth 
occasionally.  5.  Porto  tVAUy^  or  Portudaky  a  town  5  leagues 
from  Palmerin,  having  small  hides,  teetb,  ambergris,  and  a 
little  gold ;  and  many  Portuguese  are  there.  6.  Candimal^  a 
town  naif  a  league  from  Portudale,  having  small  hides  and  a 
few  teeth  now  and  then.  7.  Palmerin  ^,  a  town  3  leagues 
from  Candimal,  with  similar  commodities.  8.  Jaale  or  Joala^ 
6  leagues  beyond  Palmerin,  its  commodities  being  hides,  wax» 
elephants  teeth,  rice,  and  some  gold,  for  which  it  is  frequent^ 
ed  by  many  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  9.  Gambia  river ^ 
producii^  rice,  wax,  hides,  elephants  teeth,  and  gold. 

The  French  have  traded  thither  above  thirty  years  from 
Dieppe  in  New-haven  7,  commonly  with  four  or  five  ships 
every  year,  of  which  two  small  barks  go  up  the  river  Senegal. 
The  others  are  wont,' until  within  these  iR»ur  years  that  our 
ships  came  thither,  to  ride  with  their  ships  in  Portudale, 
sending  small  shalops  of  six  or  eight  tons  to  some  of  the  before* 
named  places  on  the  sea  coast  They  were  generally  as  well 
beloved  and  as  kindly  treated  by  the  negroes  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  the  country,  several  of  the  negroes  going  often 
into  France  and  returning  again,  to  the  great  increase  of  their 
mutual  friendship.     Since  we  frequented  the  coast,  the  French 

go 

3  Or  Barzaguiche,  by  which  name  the  natives  call  the  island  of  Goree  \ 
the  town  of  that  name  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  continent.*— AstU 
I.  242.  c. 

4  At  this  place  the  etlitor  of  Astle^s  Collection  supplies  28  leagues,  in 
the  text  between  brackets :  But  Cape  Verd  is  59  leagues  £rom  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  Ooree  is  6  leagues  beyoad  Cape  Verd.  Near  the 
situation  pointed  out  for  Beseguiache,  modern  maps  place  two  small  towns  or 
villages  named  Dakar  and  Ben. — ^E. 

5  A  league  north  from  Rufisque  in  modem  maps  is  a  place  filled  Ambo ; 
about  1^  league  farther  north,  one  niimed  Canne ;  and  n^ar  2  leagues  south| 
another  named  Yenne. — C. 

6  We  have  here  two  towns  called  Palmerin  within  a  few  leagues^  perh<ipf 
one  of  them  may  be  wrong  named  in  the  text.— £• 

7  Hiivr^  de  Grace  is  probfibly  here  meant*— ^£t 


fo  wMi  tlieir  ships  to  Rttfisque^  and  Iteave  pb  ,to  ,#ncbor  a 
ortadale.  The  French  are  not  in  use  to  go  up  the  riv^ 
Gambia,  which  is  a  river  of  secret  trade  and  riches  conc^ed 
by  the  Portuguese.  Long  since,  one  Frenchman  entered  the 
river  in  a  small  bark,  which  was  surprised,  betrayed,  and 
taken  by  the  Portuguese.  In  our  j^econd  voyage  in  the  second 
year  of  our  trade  ^,  about  forty  Englishmen  w^re'cruelfy  slain 
or  captured,  and  most  or  all  of  their  goods  cpqfiscated,  by  the 
viie  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  with  the  consept  of  the 
negro  kings  in  Pottudale  and  Joala.  Op  this  occasion  only 
two  got  back,  who  were  the  merchants  or  .factors.  Likewise 
by  the  procurement  of  Pedro  Gonzalves,  a  person  in  the  ser* 
vitt.of  Don  Antonio  one  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, Thomas  Dassel  and  others  had  been  betri^yed,  if  it  had 
not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  reveal  and  prevent  the  same.  . 
,  From  the  south  side  of  the  river  Senegal,  all  along  the  sea 
coast  to  Palmerin  is  one  kingdom  of  the  Negroes,  the  king 
of  which  is  named  Melick  Zamba^,  who  dwells  about  two. 
days  journey  inland  from  Rufisque. 

The  Voy^e. 

.  On  the  12th  of  November  1591,  I,.  Richard  Rainoldsand 
Thomas  Dassel,  b^ng  factors  in  a  ship  called  the  Nightingale 
of  London,  of  12^  tons,  accompanied  by  a  pinnace  of  40  tons 
called  the  Messenger,^  arrived  near  Cape  Verd  at  a  small  island 
laUed  the  Isk  qf  Liberty*  At  this  island  we  set  up  a  ^mall 
pinnace  in  which  we  are  in  use  to  carry  bur  goods  to  land  in 
the  course  of  our  traffic ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Thomfis 
Dassel  wmt  in  the  large  pinnace  to  traffic  with  the  Spaniard^ 
or  Portuguese  in  Portudale  or  Joale.  Over  against  this  island 
of  Liberty  \Goree'\  there  is  a  village  of  the  negroes  called  Be- 
seguiache,  th^  alcdde  or  governor  of  which  came  on  boardf 
with  a  j^reat  train  in  a  number  of  canoes,  to  receive  the  kings 
duties  ror  anchorage  and  permission  to  set  up  our  pinpace* 
tip  was  much  pleased  that  we  had  no  Portuguese  in  our  ships^ 
saying  that  we  should  be  always  better  thought  of  by  the  king 

and 

S  Hence  it  appesfs  that  the  relation  in  the  text  was  the  third  voyage  of  the 
English  exclusive  company,  in  the  third  year  of  their  patent^  but  we  find  no 
account  of  the  other  two  beyond  what  is  now  mentioned.  It  appears^  how- 
ever, from  Kelly's  ship  being  at  the  same  time  upon  the  coasts  that  others  as 
well  as  the  patentees  caitied  on  this  trade. — ^Astl.  I.  «4S.  d, 

9  Melick,  or  Malek,  in  Arabic  signifies  king.—AstL  I*  242.  e» 
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$Xid  people  of  that  country  if  we  never  brought  any  Portu* 
guese,  but  came  of  ourselves  as  the  French  go  always.  To 
secure  his  favour,  I  gave  him  and  his  company  very  courteous 
entertainment,  and  upon  his  entreaty,  having  sufficient  hos* 
tages  left  on  board,  I  and  several  others  went  to  the  land 
along  with  him.  At  this  time  a  war  subsisted  between  thia 
governor  and  the  governor  of  a  neighbouring  province ;  but 
upon  our  arrival  a  truce  was  entered  into  for  some  time,  and 
I  with  my  companions  were  conducted  through  among  the 
contending  parties  belonging  to  both  provinces,  to  the  house 
of  the  governor  of  Beseguiache,  where  we  were  hospitably 
entertained  after  their  manner,  and  having  receivea  some 
presents  returned  safely  on  board.  Next  day  the  alcaide 
came  again  on  board,*  desiring  me  to  send  sqme  iron  and 
other  commodities  in  the  boat  to  barter  with  the  negroes,  and 
also  requested  me  to  remove  with  the  ship  to  Rufisque^  which 
I  did  accordingly.  I  observed  one  thing,  that  a  number  of 
negroes,  armed  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  poisoned 
darts,  and  swords,  attended  the  landing  of  the  governor  in 
warlike  array,  because  the  hostile  tribe  had  come  there  to  view 
our  ship,  taking  advantage  of  the  truce.  These  his  armed 
attendants  for  the  most  part  approached  him  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  kissed  the  back  of  his  hand. 

On  the  17  th  of  November,  finding  no  French  ship  had  yet 
come  out,  I  left  the  anchorage  at  the  island  [Goree^f  and 
went  to  the  road  of  Rufisque,  where  the  interpreters  of  the 
alcaide  came  on  board  and  received  from  me  the  kings  duties 
for  free  trade  with  the  negroes,  with  whom  I  every  day  ex- 
changed my  iron  and  other  wares  for  hides  and  some  ele« 
pbants  teeth,  finding  the  people  very  friendly  and  tractable. 
Next  day  I  went  about  three  miles  inland  to  the  town  of 
Rufisque,  where  I  was  handsomely  received  and  treated  by 
the  alcaide,  and  especially  so  by  a  young  noble  named  Conde 
Amar  Pattay  '^,  who  presented  me  with  an  ox,  and  some 
goats  and  kids,  ibr  my  company,  assuring  me  that  the  king 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  a  Christian  ship,  calling 
us  Uancos  or  white  men,  and  more  especially  that  we  were 
English.  Every  day  the  young  conde  came  to  the  sea-side 
with  a  small  company  of  horsemen,  feasting  me  with  much 
courtesy  and  kindness.    On  the  5th  of  December,  he  and  his 

train 

10  In  the  name  or  tide  of  this  negro  chief  or  noble  may  be  recognized 
the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  condcp  and  the  Arabic  amir  or  emir^'^. 
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train  came  on  board  to  view  the  ship,  which  to  them  seemed 
wonderful,  as  a  thing  they  had  seldom  seen  the  like  of.  He 
then  told  me  tliat  a  messenger  sent  to  the  king  to  notify  our 
arrival  was  returned,  and  .that  the  king  was  much  rejoiced 
that  the  English  had  bi-ought  a  ship  to  trade  in  his  ports ; 
and  as  I  was  the  first  Englishman  who  had  brought  a  ship 
there,  he  promised  that  I  and  any  Eng]ii»hman  hereafter  might 
be  sure  of  being  well  treated,  and  of  receiving  good  dealings 
in  his  country.  The  conde  farther  requested,  in  the  kings 
name  and  his  own,  that  before  my  final  de[)arture  from  the 
coast,  I  might  return  to  the  road  of  Rufisque,  to  confer  with 
him  for  our  better  acquaintance,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
stable  friendship  between  them  and  the  English,  which  I 
agreed  to.  Having  shewn  him  and  his  train  every  civility  in 
my  power,  he  went  on  shore,  on  which  I  proposed  to  have 
given  him  a  salute,  but  he  desired  the  contrary,  being  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  the  ship  and  noise  of  the  guns,  which  they 
greatly  admired. 

The  18th  of  December  I  weighed  anchor  from  before  Ru- 
fisque, and  went  to  Porto  d'AlTy,  which  is  in  another  king- 
dom, the  king  of  which  is  called  Amar  Malek,  being  son 
to  Malek  Zamba  the  other  kin^,  and  has  his  residence  a 
days  journey  and  a  half  inland  from   Porto  d*Ally.     When 
we  had  anchored,  the  governors  of  the  town,  who  were  the 
kings  kinsmen,  and  all  the  other  officers,  came  on  board 
to  receive  the  kings  duty  for  anchorage  and  liberty  to  trade, 
all  of  whom  seemed  much  pleased  that  we  had  no  Portuguese 
on  board,  saying  that  it  was  the  kings  pleasure  we  should 
bring  none  of  that  nation,  whom  they  considered  as  a  peo- 
ple devoid  of  truth  '".   They  complained  of  one  Francisco  de 
Costa,  a  servant  of  Don  Antonio,  who  had  often,  and  par- 
ticularly the  former  year,  abused  their  king  Amar  Malek, 
promising  to  bring  him  certain  things  out  of  England  which 
he  had  never  done,  and  supposed  that  might  be  his  reason 
for  not  coming  this  voyage.     They  said  likewise  that  neither 
the  Portuguese  nor  Spaniards  could  abide  us,  but  always 

spoke 

1 1  From  this  and  other  passages  of  the  present  joumtl»  it  appears  that  ths 
English  used  to  carry  a  Portuguese  along  with  them  in  their  first  voyage 
\o  the  coast  of  Africa,  whether  from  choice  or  by  agreement  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  does  not  clearly  appear :  and  that,  iindiiig  the  incont 
venience  of  this  custom,  they  began  now  to  lay  it  aside.  This  seems  to 
have  provoked  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  proposed  to  ruin  the  English  tirade 
Jjy  means  of  these  agents  er  spies. — Asth  I.  344.  b. 
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«poke  to  the  ^eat  defamation  and  dishonour  of  England. 
They  also  affirmed  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  called  the 
Command,  belonging  to  Richard  Kelley  of  Dartmouth,  one 
Pedro  Gonzalves,  a  Portuguese,  who  came  in  tliat  ship  from 
Don  Antonio,  reported  to  them  that  we  were  fled  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  come  to  rob  and  commit  great  spoil  on  the 
coast,  and  that  Thomas  Dassel  had  murdered  Francisco  de 
Acosta  since  we  left  England,  who  was  coming  in  our  ship 
with  great  presents  for  their  king  from  Don  Antonio,  de- 
siring on  our  arrival  that  they  should  seize  our  goods  and 
burselves  secretly.  They  assured  us  however  that  they  had 
refused  to  do  this,  as  they  disbelieved  the  report  of  Gonzalves, 
having  often  before  been  abused  and  deceived  by  such  false 
and  slanderous  stories  by  the  Portuguese,  Their  king,  they 
said,  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  former  murder  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  would  never  consent  to  any  such  thing  in  future, 
holding  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  utter  abhorrence 
ever  smce,  and  having  a  much  better  opinion  of  us  and  our 
nation  than  these  our  enemies  wished  them  to  entertain. 
I  gave  them  hearty  thanks  for  their  good  opinion,  assuring 
them  that  they  should  always  find  a  great  diflference  between 
our  honour,  and  the  dishonourable  words  and  actions  of  our 
enemies,  and  then  paid  them  the  customary  duties.  As  this 
was  a  chief  place  for  trade,  I  told  them  that  I  intended  to 
wait  upon  their  king  that  I  might  give  him  certain  presents 
which  I  had  brought  out  of  England,  on  purpose  to  strength- 
en the  friendship  between  their  nation  and  ours. 

All  this  time,  Thomas  Dassel  was  with  our  large  pinnace 
at  the  town  of  Joala,  in  the  dominions  ofking  Jocoel  Lamioc- 
keric,  trading  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  at  that  place. 
The  before-^mentioned  Pedro  Gonzalves,  who  had  come  out 
of  England,  was  there  also  along  with  some  English  mer- 
chants, employed  in  the  service  oi  Richard  Kelley.  As  Gon- 
zalves had  pot  been  able  to  accomplish  his  treacherous  pur- 
poses against  Dassel  at  Porto  d'Ally,  where  I  remained,  he 
attempted,  along  with  other  Portuguese  who  were  made  privy 
to  his  design,  to  betray  Dassel  at  this  town  of  Joala,  and  had 
seduced  tlie  chiefs  among  the  negroes,  by  means  of  bribes, 
to  concur  in  his  wicked  and  most  treacherous  intentiops. 
These,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  were  revealed  to  Tho-i' 
mas  Dassel  by  Richard  Cape,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of 
Richard  Kelley  ;  on  which  Thomas  Dassel  went  on  board  a 
small  English  bark  called  the  Cherubim  of  Lyme,  whcrie  a 

Portyguesq 
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Portuguese  named  Joam  Payya,  a  servant  of  Doti  Antonio, 
declared  that  Thomas  Dassel  would  have  been  betrayed  lotig 
before,  if  he  and  one  Garcia,  a  Portuguese,  who  lived  at 
Joala,  would  have  concurred  with  Pedro  Gonzalves.  Upon 
thi3  warning,  Thomas  Dassel  contrived  next  day  to  get 
three  Portuguese  on  board  the  pinnace,  two  of  whom  he  sent 
on  shore,  and  detained  the  third  named  Villanova  as  an  hos* 
tage,  sending  a  message  that  if  they  would  bring  Gonzalves 
on  board  next  day  by  eight  o'clock,  he  would  release  Villa- 
nova  ;  but  they  did  not.  Dassel  likewise  got  intelligence, 
that  certain  Portuguese  and  negroes  were  gone  post  by  land 
from  Joala  to  Porto  d' Ally,  with  the  view  of  having  me,  Rich* 
ard  Rainolds,  and  my  company  detained  on  shore;  and, 
being  doubtful  of  the  negro  friendship,  who  were  often  wa« 
yering,  especially  when  overcome  by  wine,  be  came  with  his 
pinnace  and  the  Portuguese  hostage  to  Porto  d'Ally  on  the 
24th  December,  for  our  greater  security,  and  to  prevent  any 
treacherous  plan  that  might  have  been  attempted  against  us 
in  the  roads  by  the  Portuguese.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived 
beside  our  large  ship  the  Nightingale  in  the  road  of  Porto 
d'Ally,  than  news  was  brought  him  from  John  Baily,  servant 
to  Anthony  Dassel,  that  he  and  our  goods  were  detained  on 
shore,  and  that  twenty  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  come 
there  from  Joala  along  with  Pedro  Gonzalves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  Villanova  released.  After  a  conference  of  two 
or  three  days,  held  with  the  negro  chiefs  and  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  the  negroes  were  in  the  end  convinced  how 
vilely  Pedro  Gonzalves  had  behaved  ;  and  as  he  was  in  their 
power,  they  said  he  ought  to  suffer  death  or  torture 'for  bis 
villany,  as  an  example  to  others  ;  but  we,  in  recompence  of 
his  cruel  treachery,  pitied  him  and  shewed  mercy,  desiring 
the  negroes  to  use  him  well  though  undeserving ;  upon  which 
the  n^o  chiefs  brought  him  on  board  the  pinnace  to  Tho- 
mas Dassel,  to  do  with  him  as  he  thought  proper.  Owing 
to  some  improper  language  he  had  used  of  certain  princes, 
Gonzalves  was  well  bufietted  by  a  Spaniard  at  his.  coming  off 
from  the  shore,  and  had  been  ^ain  if  the  natives  had  not  res* 
cued  him  for  our  sakes. 

When  I  went  on  shore  to  i^elease  Villanova,  Pedro  Gon* 
zalves  confessed  to  Thomas  Dassel,  that  he  had  concerted 
with  some  negroes  and  Portuguese  about  detaining  Dassel 
and  the  goods  on  shore ;  but  uiat  he  had  acted  nothing  on 
this  subject  without  authority  from  his  king,  contained  in 

1  certain 
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certain  letters  he  had  received  at  Dartmouth  from  London^ 
after  our  departure  from  the  Thames,  occasioned  by  our  pre^ 
suming  to  trade  to  Guinea  without  a  servant  of  the  king  of 
Portugal ;  and  declared  likewise  that  he  had  power  or  author 
riiy  from  Eranciscp  de  Costa,  a  Portuguese,  remaining  ia 
England,  to  detain  the  goods  of  Anthony  Dassel  in  Guinea; 
By  consent  of  Francis  Tucker,  John  Browbeare,  and  the 
other  factors  of  Richard  Kelley,  with  whom  this  Pedro  Gon-^ 
zalve$  caihe  from-  England,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  de^ 
tain  Gonzalves  in  our  ships  until  their  departure,  to  avoid 
.  any  other  mischief  that  he  might  contrive.     Therefore,  on 
9tb  January  1592,  he  was  (felivered  to  go  for  England  in  the 
same  ship  that  brought  him,  being  all  the  time  he  remained 
in  our  ship,  weH  and  courteously  treated  by  me,  though' 
much  against  the  will  of  our  mariners,  who  were  much  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  one  who  had  been  nourished  and  relieved  in 
our  country,  seeking,  by  villanous  means,  to  procure  the  de^' 
sU'uction  of  us  all. 

Although  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  dissemblons 
and  not  to  be  trusted,  yet  when  they  saw  how  the  subjects  of 
Amar  Malek  befriended  and  favoured  us,  and  that  it  would* 
be  prejudicial  to  their  trade  if  we  were  any  way  injured,  they 
renounced  their  evil  intentions  against  us,  shewing  detesta« 
tion  of  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  promised  to 
defend  us  and  our  affairs  in  all  faithfulness  for  the  future ; 
desiring  us»  as  the  negro  king  had  done  already,  to  bring  no 
more  Portuguese  witn  us  from  England,  for  they  esteemed 
one  bar  of  iron  as  more  valuable  than  twenty  Portuguese, 
and  more  serviceable  towards  the  profitable  trade  which  had 
been  of  late  ^carried  on  by  us  and  the  French  ;  whereas  the 
Portuguese,  whom  we  were  in  usq  to  bring  with  us,  endea<- 
Vourea  all  they  could  to  do  us  injury,  ana  even  to  hurt  alt 
parties  concerned  in  the  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  broils,  Amar  Malek  had  sent  his 
chief  secretary  with  three  horses  £br  me,  Richard  Rainolds; 
but  I  refused  going,  on  account  of  the  disturbances,  though 
I  might  have  had  negroes  of  condition  left  as  hostages  for  my« 
safety ;  yet  I  transmitted  the  customary  presents  for  the  king. 
When  he  understood  the  reason  of  my  not  coming  to  his 
residence,  he  was  very  sorry  and  much  offended  at  the  cause, 
and  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  us  in  his  dominions  by  his  own  peo- 
'  pie,  neither  suffered  to  be  done  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portu* 

guese; 
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Sicse ;  and  declaring,  if  any  of  the  neighboarii^  negro  tribes 
ould  confederate  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to 
molest  us,  that  he  and  his  subjects  should  be  ready  to  aid  and 
defend  us.  Thus  there  appeared  more  kindness  and  good 
will  towards  us  in  these  ignorant  negroes,  than  in  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese. 

None  of  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  are  in  use  to  trade 
up  the  river  Senegal,  except  one  Portuguese  named  Ganigogo 
who  dwells  far  up  tiiat  river,  where  he  has  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  kings.  In  the  towns  of  Porto  d'AlIy  and 
Joala,  which  are  the  places  of  chief  trade  on  this  coast^  and 
at  Cauton  and  Cassan  in  the  river  Gambia,  there  are  many 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  have  become  resident  by  per- 
mission of  the  negroes,  and  carry  on  a  valuable  trade  all 
along  the  coast,  especially  to  the  Rio  San  Dominica  and  Rio 
Grande,  which  are  not  far  distant  from  the  Gambia,  to  which 
places  they  transport  the  iron  which  they  purchase  from  us 
and  the  French,  exchanging  it  for  negro  slaves^  which  are 
transported  to  the  West  Indies  in  ships  that  come  hither 
from  Spain.  By  order  of  the  governor  and  renters  of  the 
castle  of  Mina,  and  of  all  those  places  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
where  gold  is  to  be  had,  these  residents  have  a  place  limited 
for  them  in  the  river  Gambia,  beyond  which  they  must  not 
go  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  as 
the  renters  themselves  send  their  own  barks  at  certain  times 
up  the  river,  to  those  places  where  gold  is  to  be  had.  In 
all  those  places  hereabout,  where  we  are  in  use  to  trade^ 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  no  castle  or  other  place 
of  strength,  merely  trading  under  the  licence  and  safe  con- 
duct of  the  negroes.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese who  reside  in  those  parts  are  banished  men  or  fugi- 
tives, who  have  committed  heinous  crimes;  and  their  life 
and  conversation  is  conformable  to  their  conditions,  as  they 
are  the  basest  and  must  villainously  behaved  persons  of  their 
nation  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  I 

SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  EARLY  VOYAGES  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

INTRODUCTIOK.. 

THE  present  chdpter  is  rather  of  an  anomalous  nature,  and 
chiefly  consists  of  naval  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  scarcely  belonging  in  any  respect  to  our 
plan  of  arrangement :  yet,  as  contained  mostly  in  the  an- 
cient.English  collection  of  Hakluyt,  and  in  that  by  Astley, 
we  have  deemed  it  improper  to  exclude  them  from  our 
pages,  where  they  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as 
an  episode.  Indeed,  in  every  extensively  comprehensive 
plan,  some  degree  of  anomaly  is  unavoidable.  The  folbw- 
ing  applogy  or  reason  given  by  the  editor  of  Astley's  collec- 
tion for  inserting  them  in  that  valuable  work,  may  serve  us 
likewise  on .  the  present  occasion ;  though  surely  no  excuse 
can  be  needed,  in  a  national  collection  like  ours,  for  re- 
cording the  exploits  of  our  unrivalled  naval  defenders. 

^<  For  want  of  a  continued  series  of  trading  voyages  to 
Guinea,  we  shall  here  insert  an  account  of  some  remarkable 
achievements  by  the  English  against  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese; who,  being  greatly  alarmed  to  find  out  merchants 
extending  their  commerce,  and  trading  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  they  pretended  a  right  of  engrossing  to  them- 
selves, began  to  treat  our  ships  very  severely,  wherever  they 
had  the  superioxity ;  and  when  they  wanted  force,  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them  by  treachery,  never  scrupling  to  vio- 
late the  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  to  compass  their 
designs.     For  this  reason  the  English  merchant  ships  were 
obliged  to  go  to  sea  armed  and  in  company ;  by  which  means 
they  not  only  prevented  the  outrages  of  these  faithless  ene- 
mies, but  often  revenged  the  injuries  done  to  others  of  their 
countrymen.     At  length,  the  resentment  of  the  nation  being 
inflamed  by  their  repeated  treacheries  and  depredations,  the 
English  began  to  send  out  fleets  to  annoy  their  coasts  and 
disturb  their  navigation.     Of  these  proceedings,  we  propose 
to  give  a  few  instances  in  this .  chapter,  which  may  suffice  to 
shew  the  noble  spirit  that' prevailed  in  these  early  times.'* — 
Astl,  I.  194. 
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Section  I. 

GdUatit  escape  of  the  Primrose  from  Bilboa  in  Spain,  in 

1585  «. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  the  world,  what  dangers  our  Eng- 
lish ships  have  lately  escaped  from,  how  sharply  they  have 
been  entreated,  and  how  hardly  they  have  been  assaulted ; 
insomuch  that  the  valour  of  those  who  managed  and  defend- 
ed them  is  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  Where- 
fore, the  courageous  attempt  and  valiant  enterprize  of  the 
tall  ship  named  the  Primrose  of  London,  from  before  the 
town  of  Bilboa,  in  the  province  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  (which 
ship  the  corregidore  of  that  province,  accompanied  bv  97 
Spaniards,  offered  violently  to  arrest,  yet  was  defeated  of  his 
purpose,  and  brought  prisoner  into  England,)  having  obtain- 
ed renown,  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  publish  the  truth  there- 
of, that  it  may  be  generally  known  to  the  rest  of  our  English 
ships ;  that,  by  the  good  example  of  this  gallant  exploit,  the 
rest  may  be  encouraged  and  incited  in  like  extremity  to  act 
in  a  simUar  manner,  to  the  glory  of  the  realm  and  tbeir  own 
honour. — Hakkyt^  II,  597. 

Upon  Wednesday  the  26th  of  May  1585,  while  the  ship 
Primrose  of  150  tons  was  riding  at  anchor  off  the  bay  of  Bil- 
boa, where  she  had  been  two  days,  there  came  on  board  a 
Spanijih  pinnace,  in  which  were  the  corregidore  and  six 
others,  who  seemed  to  be  merchants,  bringing  cherries  with 
them,  and  spoke  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  the  master  of 
the  ship,  whose  name  was  Foster.  He  received  them  cour- 
teously, giving  them  the  best  cheer  he  could,  with  beer,  beef, 
and  biscuit  While  thus  banqueting,  four  of  the  seven  d^ 
parted  in  the  pinnace  for  Bilboa ;  the  other  three  remaining, 
and  seeming  much  pleased  with  their  entertainment.  Yet 
Mr  Foster  was  suspicious  of  some  evil  designs,  and  gave  se- 
cret intimation  to  his  people  that  he  was  doubtful  of  the 
intentions  of  these  men,  but  said  nothing  to  his  guests  by 
which  they  could  any  way  surmise  that  he  distrusted  them. 
Soon  afterwards  there  came  a  ship- boat  in  which  were  sc¥en^ 
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ty  persons,  seemingly  merchants  and  the  like  of  Biscay,  and 
a  little  behind  came  the  pinnace  in  which  were  twenty-four 
other  persons,  as  the  Spaniards  afterwards  confessed.  On 
reaching  the  Primrose,  the  corregidore  and  three  or  four  of 
his  men  went  on  board  that  ship ;  but  on  seeing  such  a  mul- 
titude, Mr  Foster  desired  that  no  more  might  come  on  aboard 
which  was  agreed  to :  Yet  suddenly  all  the  Spaniards  left 
thiEiir  boat  and  boarded  the  Primrose,  all  being  armed  with 
rapiers  and  other  weapons  which  they  had  brought  secretly 
in  the  boat,  and  had  even  a  drum  along  with  them  to. pro-  *^' 
claim  their  expected  triumph. 

.On  getting  on  board,  the  Spaniards  dispersed  themselve;s 
oyer  the  ship,  some  below  deck,  others  entering  the  cabins, 
while  the  naost  part  remained  in  a  body  as  if  to  guard  their 
prize-  Then  the  corregidore,  who  had  an  officer  along  with 
him  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  desired  Mr  Foster  to 
yield  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  on  which 
he  ci^ed  out  to  his  men  that  they  were  betraye^.  At  this 
time  some  of  the  Spaniards  threatened  Mr  Foster  with  their 
daggers  in  a  furious  manner,  as  if  they  would  have  slain 
him^  yet  they  had  no  such  purpose,  meaning  only  to  have 
taken  him  and  his  men  prisoners.  Mr  Foster  and  his  men 
were  amazed  at  this  sudden  assault,  and  were  greatly  con- 
cerned to  think  themselves  ready  to  be  put  to  death  $  yet 
some  of  them,  much  concerned  for  their  own  and  Mr  Fos- 
ters danger,  and  believing  themselves  doomed  to  death  if 
landed  as  prisoners,  determined  either  to  defend  themselves 
manfully  or  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than 
to  submit  to.  the  hands  of  the  tormentors*  ;  where&re  they 
bqldly  took  tp,  their  weapons,  some  armed  with  javelins^ 
lances,  and  boar-spears,  ^nd  others  with  five  calivers  ready 
charged,  being  all  the  fire-aims  they  had.  With  these  they 
fired  up  through  the  gratings  of  tlie  hatches  at  the  Spaniards 
on  deck,  at  which  the  Spaniards  were  sore  amazed  not 
knowing  how  to  escape  the  danger,  and  fearing  the  English 
had  more  fire-arms  thap  tljiey  actually  possessed.  Others  of 
the  crew  laid  manfully  about  among  the  Spaniards  with  their 
lances  and  x>oar-spears,  disabling  two  or  three  of  the  Spaniards 
at  every  strokci.  Then  some  of  the  Spaniards  urged  Mr  Fos- 
ter to  comm ^d  his  men  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms  and  surren- 
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ier ;-  but  he  told  them  that  the  English  were  so  courageous 
in  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  powet"  to  controul  them,  foi"  on  such  an  occasion  they 
would  slay  both  them  and  him.  At  this  time  the  blood  of 
the  Spaniards  flowed  plentifully  about  the  deck ;  some  being 
shot  between  the  legs  from  below,  the  bullets  came  out  at 
their  breasts  ;  some  were  cut  in  the  head,  others  thrust  in  the 
body,  and  many  of  them  so  sore  wouniled  that  they  rushed 
faster  out  at  one  side  of  the  ship  than  they  came  in  at  the 
other,  tumbling  fast  overboard  on  both  side^  with  their  wea- 
pons, some  falling  into  the  sea,  and  others  into  their  boats, 
in  which  they  made  all  haste  on  shore.  But  though  they 
came  to  the  ship  in  great  numbers,  only  a  small  number  of 
them  returned,  yet  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  them  were 
slain  or  drowned.  On  this  occasion  only  one  Englishman 
was  slain  named  John  Tristram,  and  six  others  wounded  ; 
but  it  was  piteous  to  behold  so  many  Spaniards  swimming  in 
the  sea,  and  unable  to  save  their  lives,  of  whom  four  who  had 
got  hold  of  some  part  of  the  ship,  were  rescued  from  the 
waves  by  Mr  Foster  and  his  men,  whose  bosoms  were  found 
stuffed  with  paper  to  defend  them  from  the  shot,  and  these 
four  being  wounded,  were  dressed  by  the  English  surgeon. 
One  of  these  was  the  corregidore  himself,  who  was  governor 
over  an  hundred  cities  and  towns,  his  appointments  exceed- 
ing six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  strange  incident  took 
place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  after  they  had  landed 
Upwards  of  twenty  tons  of  goods  from  the  Primrose,  which 
were  delivered  at  Bilboa  by  John  Burrell  and  John  Brod- 
bank,  who  were  made  prisoners  on  shore. 

After  this  valiant  exploit,  performed  by  28  Englishmen 
against  97  Spaniards,  Mr  Foster  and  his  men  saw  that  It 
were  vain  for  them  to  remain  any  longer ;  wherefore  they 
hoisted  their  sails  and  came  away  with  the  rest  of  their  goods, 
and  arrived  safely  by  the  blessing  of  God  near  London,  on 
the  8th  June  1 585.  During  their  return  towards  England, 
the  corregidore  and  the  other  Spaniards  they  had  made  pri- 
soners offered  500  crowns  to  be  set  on  shore  anywhere  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  or  Portugal ;  but  as  Mr  Foster  would  not  con- 
sent, they  were  glad  to  crave  mercy  and  remain  on  board. 
On  being  questioned  by  Mr  Foster  as  to  their  reason  for  en- 
deavouring thus  to  betray  him  and  his  men,  the  corregidore 
assured  him  it  was  not  done  of  their  own  accord,  *  but  by  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Spain  j  and  calling  for  his  hose, 

which 
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which  were  wet,  he  took  out  the  royal  commission  authorising 
and  commanding  him  to  do  what  he  had  attempted,  which 
was  to  the  following  purport : 

"  Licentiate  de  Escober,  my  corregidore  of  my  lordship  of 
Biscay.  Seeing  that  I  have  caused  a  great  fleet  to  be  equip- 
ped in  the  havens  of  Lisbon  and  Seville,  that  there  is  requir- 
ed for  the  soldiers,  armour,  victuals,  and  ammunition,  and 
that  great  store  of  shipping  is  wanted  for  the  said  service :  I 
therefore  require  you,  on  sight  of  this  order,  that  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  may  be,  you  take  order  for  arresting  all  the 
shipping  that  may  be  found  on  the  coast  and  in  the  ports  of  the 
said  lordship,  particularly  all  such  as  belong  to  Holland,  Zea-* « 
land,  Esterland,  Germany,  England,  or  other  provinces  and 
countries  that  are  in  rebellion  against  me ;  excepting  those 
of  France,  which,  being  small  and  weak,  are  thought  unfit  for 
the  present  service.  And  being  thus  arrested  and  staid,  you 
shall  take  special  care,  that  such  merchandise  as  are  on  jjoard 
these  ships  be  taken  out,  and  that  all  the  armour,  arms,  am- 
munition, tackle,  sails,  and  provisions  be  bestowed  in  safe 
custody,  so  that  none  of  the  ships  and  men  may  escape,  &c« 
Done  at  Barcelona,  the  29th  May  1585." 

In  this  gallant  exploit  is  to  be  noted,  both  t^e  great  cour- 
a<re  of  the  master,  and  the  love  of  the  mariners  to  save  their 
master;  likewise  the  great  care  of  Mr  Foster  to  save  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  goods  of  his  owners,  although  by  this  con- 
duct he  may  never  more  frequent  those  parts,  without  losing 
his  own  life  and  those  of  his  people,  as  they  would  assuredly^ 
if  known,  subject  themselves  to  the  sharp  torments  of  their 
Holyhmise,  As  for  the  king  of  Spain  pretending  that  the 
English  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  even  to  themselves,  with  what  love,  unity,  and  concord 
our  ships  have  ever  dealt  with  them,  being  always  at  least  as 
willing  to  shew  pleasure  and  respect  to  their  king  and  them» 
as  they  have  been  to  deal  hospitably  by  the  English.— 
HdkU 
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Section  II. 
Voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake^  in  1585,  to  the  West  Indies' > 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  embargo  laid  by  the  king  of 
Spain  in  1585,  upon  the  English  ships,  men,  and  goods 
found  in  his  country,  having  no  means  to  relieve  her  subjects 
by  friendly  treaty,  her  majesty  authorised  such  as  had  sustain- 
ed loss  by  that  order  of  embargo  to  right  themselves  by  msk.^ 
ing  reprisals  upon  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  for  which 
she  gave  them  her  letters  of  reprisal,  to  take  and  arrest  all 
ships  and  merchandises  they  might  find  at  sea  or  elsewhere, 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  that  King.  At  the  same  time,  to 
revenge  me  wrongs  offered  to  her  crown  and  dignity,  and  to 
resist  the  preparations  then  making  against  her  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  her  majesty  equipped  a  fleet  oitwenty-five  sail  of  ships, 
and  employed  them  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
as  the  fittest  person  in  her  dominions,  by  reason  of  bis  expe- 
rience and  success  in  sundry  actions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  the  voy- 
ages treated  of,  but  merely  to  enumerate  the  services  per- 
formed, and  the  mistakes  and  oversights  committed,  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  read  them,  to  prevent  the  like  errors 
hereafter.  As  this  V9yage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first 
tmdertaking  on  either  side  in  this  war,  for  it  ensued  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrest  of  our  ships  and  goods  in  Spain,  I  shall 
deliver  my  opinion  of  it  before  I  proceed  any  farther.  One . 
impediment  to  the  voyage  was,  that  to  which  the  ill  success 
of  several  others  that  followed  was  imputed,  viz.  the  want  of 
victuals  and  other  necessaries  fit  for  so  great  an  expedition  ; 
for  had  not  this  fleet  met  with  a  ship  of  Biscay,  coming  from 
Newfoundland  with  fish,  which  relieved  their  necessities,  they 
had  been  reduced  to  great  extremity.  In  this  expedition  Sir 
Francis  Drake  sailed  in  the  Elizabeth  Bonadventure ;  captain 
Forbisher,  in  the  Aid  was  second  in  command  $  and  captain 
Carlee  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  by  land.  Sir  Fran- 
cis having  the  supreme  command  both  as  admiral  and  gene- 
ral. 

The  services  performed  in  this  expedition  were,  the  taking 
and  sacking  of  St  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  of  Carthagena  on 

the 
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the  continent  of  America,  and  of  St  Justina  in  Florida,  three 
towns  of  great  importance  in  the  West  Indies.  This  fleet 
was  the  greatest  of  any  nation,  except  the  Spaniards,  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  these  seas  since  their  first  discovery ; 
and,  if  the  expedition  had  been  as  well  considered  of  before 
going  from  home,  as  it  was  happily  performed  by  the  valour 
of  those  engaged,  it  had  more  annoyed  the  king  of  Spain  than 
all  the  other  actions  that  ensued  during  that  war.  But  it 
seems  our  long  peace  had  made  us  incapable  of  advice  in  war; 
for  had  we  kept  and  defended  those  places  when  in  our  pos- 
session, and  made  provision  to  have  relieved  them  from  Eng- 
land, we  had  diverted  the  war  from  Europe  ;  for  at  that  time 
there  was  no  comparison  betwixt  the  strength  of  Spain  and 
England  by  sea,  by  means  whereof  we  might  have  better  de- 
fended these  acquisitions,  and  might  more  easily  have  en« 
croached  upon  the  rest  of  the  Indies,  than  the  king  of  Spain 
could  have  aided  or  succoured  them.  But  now  we  see  and 
find  by  experience,  that  those  places  which  were  then  weak 
and  unfortified,  are  since  fortified,  so  that  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  us  to  attempt  annoying  the  king  of  Spain  now  in  his  dor 
minions  in  the  West  Indies.  And,  though  this  expedition 
proved  fortunate  and  victorious,  yet  as  it  was  rather  an  awak- 
ening than  a  weakening  of  the  kmg  of  Spain,  it  had  been  far 
better  wholly  let  alone,  than  to  have  undertaken  it  on  such 
slender  grounds,  and  with  such  inconsiderable  forces  *, 


2  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tiie  present  section  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  introduction  or  prelude  to  an  intended  narrative  of  an  expedi- 
tion :  Yet  such  actually  is  the  first  article  in  Sir  William  Monson^s  celebrated 
Naval  Tracts,  as  published  in  the  Collection  of  Churchill ;  leaving  the  entird 
of  the  narrative  an  absolute  blank.  Nothing  could  well  justify  the  adoption 
of  this  inconclusive  and  utterly  imperfect  article,  but  the  celebrity  of  iu  au« 
thor  and  actor :  For  Sir  Wilham  Monson,  and  the  editor  of  Churchill's  Col- 
lection^ seem  to  have  dosed  in  giving  to  the  public  this  Fox  etpreterea  nihil. 
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Section  III. 

Cruizing  Voyage  to  iJie  Azores  by  Captain  Whiddon,  in  1586^ 

written  by  John  Evesham  '. 

This  voyage  was  performed  by  two  barks  or  pinnaces,  the 
Serpent  of  35  tons,  and  the  Mary  Sparke  of  Plymouth  of  50 
tons,  both  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knight  Leav- 
ing Plymouth  on  the  10th  June  1586,  we  directed  our  course 
in  the  first  place  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  thence  for  the 
islands  called  the  Azores,  in  which  course  we  captured  a  small 
bark,  laden  with  sumach  and  other  commodities,  in  which 
was  the  Portuguese  governor  of  St  Michael's  island,  with  se- 
veral other  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Sailing  thence  to 
the  island  of  Gracioso,  westward  of  Tercera,  we  descried  a 
sail  to  which  we  gave  chase,  and  found  her  to  be  a  Spaniard. 
But  at  the  first,  not  much  respecting  whom  we  took,  so  that 
we  might  enrich  ourselves,  which  was  the  object  of  our  expe- 
dition, and  not  willing  it  should  be  known  what  we  were,  we 
displayed  a  white  silk  ensign  in  our  maintop,  which  made 
them  believe  that  we  were  of  the  Spanish  navy  laying  in  wait 
for  English  cruizers  ;  but  when  we  got  within  shot,  we  haul- 
ed down  our  white  flag,  and  hoistea  the  St  Georges  ensign^ 
on  which  they  fled  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  our  ships  sailed  faster  than  they ;  wberefore  they  threw 
overboard  all  their  ordnance  and  shot,  with  many  letters  and 
the  chart  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  which  lead  into  the  south 
sea,  immediately  after  which  we  took  her,  finding  on  board 
a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Pedro  Sarmiento,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  whom  we  brought  home  to 
England,  and  presented  to  the  queen  our  sovereign. 

After  this,  while  plying  off  and  on  about  the  islands,,  we 
espied  another  sail  to  which  we  gave  chase,  during  which  our 
admiral  sprung  his  main-mast;  yet  in  the  night,  our  vice-ad- 
miral got  up  with  and  captured  the  chase,  which  we  found 
was  laden  with  fish  from  Cape  Blanco,  on  which  we  let  her 
go  for  want  of  hands  to  bring  her  home.  Next  day  we 
descried  t^o  vessels,  one  a  ship  and  the  other  a  caravel,  to 

which 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  606.  Astley,  I.  196.  The  command  of  this  expedition  is 
attributed  by  the  editor  of  Astley's  Collection  to  captain  Whiddon,  on  the 
authority  of  the  concluding  sentence*— £• 
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which  we  gave  chase,  on  which  they  made  with  all  haste  for 
the  island  of  Gracioso,  where  they  got  to  anchor  under  pro- 
tection of  a  fort ;  as  having  the  wind  of  us  we  were  unable 
to  ciit  them  olF  from  the  land,  or  to  get  up  to  att;^ck  them 
with  our  ships  as  they  lay  at  anchor.  Having  a  small  boat 
which  we  called  a  light  horsemanj  there  went  intp  her  myself 
and  four  men  armed  with  calivers,  and  four  others  to  row,  in 
which  we  went  towards  them  against  the  wind.  On  seeiag 
Tus"  row  towards  them,  they  carried  a  considerable  part  of  their 
merchandise  on  shore,  and  landed  all  the  men  of  both  vessels  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  got  near,  they  began  to  fire  upon  us  both 
from  their  cannon  and  small  arms,  \vhich  we  returned  as  well 
as  we  could.  We  then  boarded  one  of  their  ships,  in  which 
they  had  not  left  a  single  man;  and  ha  zing  cut  her  cables 
and  hoisted  her  sails,  we  sent  her  off'  with  two  of  our  men. 
The  other  seven  of  us  then  went  very  near  the  shore  and 
boarded  the  caravel,  which  rode  within  stones  throw  of  the 
shore,  insomuch  that  the  people  on  the  land  threw  ston^  at 
us ;  yet  in  spite  of  them,  we  took  possession  of  her,  there  be- 
ing only  one  negro  on  board.  Having  cut  her  cables  and 
hoisted  her  sails,  she  was  so  becalmed  under  the  land  that  we 
had  to  tow  her  off'  with  our  boat,  the  fort  still  firing  on  us 
from  their  cannon,  while  the  people  on  shore,  to  the  number 
of  about  150,  continually  fired  at  us  with  muskets  and  Ca- 
livers, we  answering  them  with  our  five  muskets.  At  this 
time  the  shot  from  my  musket,  being  a  bar-shot,  happened  to 
strike  the  gunner  of  the  foft  dead,  while  he  was  levelling  one 
of  his  great  guns  j  an^  .thu$  we  got  off  from  them  without 
loss  or  wound  on  our  p^irt.  Having  thi^s  taken  ^ve*  sail 
in  all,  we  did  ^as  we  had  done  with  the  ship  with  the  fish^ 
we  turned  them  off  without  hurting  them,  save  that  we  took 
from  one  of  them  her  mainmast  for  our  admiral,  and  sent 
her  away  with  all  our  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prisoners,  ex- 
cept Pedro  Sarmiento,  three  other  principal  persons,  and 
two  negroes,  leaving  thenj  within  sight  of  land,  with  bread 
and  water  sufficient  to  serve  them  ten  days. 

We  now  bent  our  course  for  England,  taking  our  departure 
from  off  the  western  islands  in  about  the  latitude  of  41^  N. 
And  soon  afterwards  one  of  our  men  descried  a  sail  from  the 
foretop,  then  ten  sail,  and  then  fifteen  sail.     It  was  now  con- 
cluded 

St  Four  only  are  mentioned  in  the  text ;  and  it  appears  that  they  only  sent 
away  at  thb  time  the  first  taken  ship;  in  which  they  had  captured  Sarmienf> 
to.— E. 
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eluded  to  send  off  our  two  prizes,  by  manning  of  which  we 
did  nor  ieave  above  60  men  in  our  two  pinnaces.  When  we 
had  dispatched  them,  we  made  sail  towards  the  fleet  we  had 
discovered,  which  we  found  to  consist  of  24-  sail  in  all;  two 
of  them  being  great  caraks,  one  of  1200  and  the  other  of 
1000  tons,  and  iO  galeons,  all  the  rest  being  small  ships  and 
caravels,  laden  with  treasure,  spices,  and  sugars.  In  our  two 
small  pinnaces  we  kept  company  with  this  fleet  of  24?  ships  for 
32  hours,  continually  fighting  with  them  and  they  with  us ; 
but  the  two  huge  caraks  always  kept  between  their  fleet  and 
us,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  take  any  one  of  them  ;  till  at 
length,  our  powder  growing  short,  we  were  forced  to  give 
over,  much  against  our  wilL,  being  much  bent  upon  gaining 
some  of  them,  but  necessity  compelling  us  by  want  of  powder, 
we  left  them,  without  any  loss  of  our  men,  which  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  disparity  of  force  and  numbers. 

We  now  continued  our  course  to  Plymouth,  where  we  ar- 
rived within  six  hours  after  our  prizes,  though  we  sent  them 
away  forty  hours  before  we  began  our  homeward  course.  We 
were  joyfuDy  received,  with  the  ordnance  of  the  town,  and  all 
the  people  hailed  us  with  willing  hearts,  we  not  sparing  our 
shot  in  return  with  what  powder  we  had  left.  From  thence 
we  carried  our  prizes  to  Southampton,  where  our  owner.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  met  us  and  distributed. to  us  our  shares  of 
the  prizes. 

Our  prizes  were  laden  with  sugars,  elephants  teeth,  wax, 
hides.  Brazil-wood,  and  cusei'?  as  may  be  made  manifest  by  the 
testimony  of  me,  John  Evesham,  the  writer  hereof,  as  like- 
wise of  captains  Whiddon,  Thomas  Rainford,  Benjamin 
Wood,  William  Cooper  master,  William  Cornish  master, 
Thomas  Drak  corporal,  John  Ladd  gunner,  William  Ware- 
field  gunner,  Richard  Moon,  John  Drew,  Richard  Cooper  of 
Harwich,  William  Beares  of  RatcM,  John  Row  of  Saltash, 
and  many  others. 

Section  IV. 

Brief  relation  of  notable  service  performed  by  Sir  Francis 

Drake  in  1587  '. 

introduction. 
^  The  title  of  this  article  at  large  in  Hakluyt  is,  A  brief  rela- 
tion of  the  notable  service  performed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 

upon 

1  HaU.  ir.  607.  AstL  I.  197« 
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upon  the  Spanish  fleet  prepared  in  the  road  of  Cadiz ;  and  of 
his  destroying  100  sail  of  barks  ;  passing  from  thence  all 
along  the  coast  of  Spain  to  Cape  Sa^e^  where  also  he  took 
certain  forts ;  and  so  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Lisbon  ^ 
thence  crossing  over  sea  to  tlie  isle  of  St  Michael,  where  he 
surprised  a  mighty  carak  called  the  St  Philip,  coming  from 
the  East  Indies,  being  the  first  of  that  kind  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  editor  of  Astleys  Collection  says,  that  this  relation 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  letter,  written  by  one  who 
was  in  the  expedition  to  a  friend  ;  and  thinks  that  it  is  not 
unlike  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — E. 

Being  informed  of  mighty  naval  preparations  in  Spain  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  her  Majesty  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
good  advice  of  her  grave  and  prudent  council,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  use  measures  to  prevent  the  same ;  for  which  pur- 
pose she  caused  a  fleet  of  some  thirty  sail  to  be  equipped, 
over  which  she  appointed  as  general  Sir^  Francis  Drake,  of 
whose  many  former  good  services  she  had  sufficient  proof. 
She  accordingly  caused  four  ships  of  her  royal  navy  to  be  de- 
livered to  him,  the  Bonaventure,  in  which  he  went  general  5 
the  Lion,  under  the  command  of  Mr  William  Borough, 
comptroller  of  the  navy  j  the  Dreadnought,  commanded  by 
Mr  Thomas  Venner  j  and  the  Rainbow,  of  which  Mr  Henry 
Bellingham  was  captain  ^.  Besides  these  four  ships,  two  of 
her  majestys  pinnaces  were  appointed  to  serve  as  tenders  or 
advice  boats.  To  this  fleet,  there  were  added  certain  tall 
ships^  belonging  to  the  city  of  London,  of  whase  special  good 
service  the  general  made  particular  mention,  in  his  letters  to 
the  queen. 

This  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound,  towards  the  coast 
of  Spain,  in  April  1587.  The  16th  of  that  month,  in  latitude 
of  40°  N.  we  met  two  ships  belonging  to  Middleburg,  in 

Zealand, 

2  Sir  William  Monson  in  his  Naval  Tracts,  in  Churchills  Collection,  IIL 
156,  gives  a  short  account  of  this  expedition.  By  him  the  admiral  ship  it 
called  the  Elizabeth  Bonaventure»  and  Sir  William  Burroughs  is  called  vice 
admiral.  From  a  list  ^iven  by  Sir  William  Monson  of  the  royal  navy  of  £ng* 
land  left  by  queen  Elizabeth  at  her  death,  (Church.  Coll.  III.  196.)  the  Bon- 
aventure appears  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  600  tons>  carrying  50  pieces 
of  canpon  and  250  men,  70  of  whom  were  mariners,  and  the  rest  landsmen. 
The  Lion  and  Rainbow  of  500  tons  each,  with  the  same  number  of  guns 
and  men  as  the  Bonaventure.  The  Dreadnpught  of  400  tons^  80  gun^i  HOO 
men,  50  of  them  seamen.— E. 
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Zealand,  coming  from  CadiZ|  by  which  we  were  acquainted 
that  vast  abundance  of  warlike  stores  were  provided  at  Cadiz 
and  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon. 
Upon  this  information,  our  general  made  sail  with  all  poi^sible 
expedition  thither,  to  cut  off  and  destroy  their  said  forces  and 
stores,  and  upon  the  19th  of  April  entered  with  his  fleet  into 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ;  where  at  our  first  entering  we  were 
assailed  by  six  gallies  over  against  the  town,  but  which  we 
soon  constrained  to  retire  under  cover  of  their  fortress.  There 
were  in  the  road  at  our  arrival  sixty  ships,  besides  sundry 
small  vessels  close  under  the  fortress.  Twenty  French  ships 
fled  immediately  to  Puerta  Real,  followed  by  some  small  Spa- 
nish vessels  that  were  able  to  pass  the  shoals.  At  our  first 
coming,  we  sunk  a  ship  belonging  to  Ragusa  of  1000  tons, 
very  richly  laden,  which  was  armed  with  40  brass  guns.  There 
came  two  other  gallies  from  Port  St  Mary,  and  two  more 
from  Puerta  Real,  which  shot  freely  at  us,  but  altogether  in 
vain,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  well  beaten  for  their 
pains.  Before  night  we  had  taken  30  of  their  ships,  and 
were  entire  masters  of  the  road  in  spite  of  the  gallies,  which 
were  glad  to  retire  under  the  protection  of  the  fort.  Among 
the  captured  ships  was  one  quite  new,  of  extraordinary 
size,  being  above  1200  tons  burden,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Santa  Cruz,  high  admiral  of  Spain.  Five  were  ships  of 
Biscay,  four  of  which  were  taking  in  stores  and  provisions 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain  for  his  great  fleet  at  Lisbon, 
which  we  burnt  The  fifth  was  of  about  1000  tons,  laden 
with  iron  spikes,  nails,  hoops,  horse  shoes,  and  other  things 
of  a  similar  kind,  for  the  West  Indies,  which  we  likewise 
set  on  fire.  We  also  took  a  ship  of  250  tons,  laden  with 
wines  on  the  kings  account,  which  ship  yre  carried  with  us  to 
sea,  when  we  took  out  the  wines  for  our  own  use,  and  then 
set  her  on  fire.  We  took  three  fliboats  of  300  tons  each, 
laden  with  biscuit,  one  of  which  we  set  on  fire,  after  taking 
out  half  her  loading,  and  took  the  other  two  with  us  to  sea. 
We  likewise  fired  ten  ships,  which  were  laden  with  lyine, 
iraisins,  figs,  oil,  wheat,  and  the  like.  The  whole  number  of 
ships  vfbich  wp  then  burnt,  sunk,  or  brought  away,  amounted 
to  30  at  the  least,  and  by  our  estimation  to  the  burden  of 
10,000  tons.  Besides  these,  there  were  about  40  ships  at 
Puerta  Real,  not  including  those  that  fled  from  Cadiz. 

We  found  little  ease  during  our  stay  in  the  road  of  Cadiz, 
as  the  enemy  were  continually  firing  at  us  from  the  gallies, 

the 
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the  fortress,  and  the  shore,  being  continually  employed  in 
planting  new  batteries  against  us  in  all  convenient  situations  j 
besides  which,  finding  they  could  not  defend  their  ships  any 
longer,  they  set  them  on  fire  that  they  might  come  among  us, 
so  that  at  the  tide  of  flood  we  had  much  ado  to  defend  our- 
selves :  Yet  was  this  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold,  as  we  were 
thereby  relieved  from  the  great  labour  and  fatigue  of  discharg- 
ing the  provisions  and  stores  belonging  to  the  enemy. into  our 
ships.  Thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  in- 
vincible courage  and  good  conduct  of  our  general,  this  peril- 
ous but  happy  enterprize  was  achieved  in  one  day  and  two 
nights,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  king  ofSpain,  and  the 
so  great  vexation  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  high  ad- 
miral, that  he  never  had  a  good  day  after,  and  in  a  few 
months,  as  may  justly  be  supposed,  he  died  of  extreme  grieE 
Having  thus  performed  this  notable  service,  we  came  out 
from  the  road  of  Cadiz  on  Friday  morning,  the  21st  of  April, 
having  sustained  so  small  loss  as  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

Afler  our  departure,  the  ten  gallies  which  were  in  the  road 
of  Cadiz  came  out  after  us,  as  if  in  brayado,  playing  their 
ordnance  against  us.  At  this  time  the  wind  scanted,'  upon 
which  we  cast  round  again,  and  made  for  the  shore,  coming 
to  anchor  v^ithin  a  league  of  the  town ;  and  there,  for  all 
their  vapouring,  the  gallies  allowed  us  to  ride  in  quiet.  Hav- 
ing thus  had  experience  of  a  galley  fight,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  four  ships  of  her  majesty  which  we  had  with  us  would 
make  no  scruple  to  fight  with  t\Yenty  gallies,  if  all  alone,  and 
not  being  occupied  in  guarding  others.  There  never  were 
gallies  that  had  better  place  ancT  opportunity  of  advantage  to 
light  against  ships ;  yet  were  they  forced  to  retire  from  us 
while  riding  at  anchor  in  a  narrow  gut,  which  we  were  ob- 
liged to  maintain  till  we  had  discharged  and  fired  their  ships, 
which  we  could  only  do  conveniently  upon  the  flood  tide,  at 
which  time  the  burning  ships  might  drive  clear  of  us.  Being 
thus  provisioned  for  several  months  with  bread  and  wine  at 
the  enemies  cost,  besides  what  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
England,  our  general  dispatched  captain  Crosse  to  England 
with  his  letters,  giving  him  farther  in  charge  to  relate  all  the 
particulars  of  this  our  first  enterprize  to  her  majesty. 

We  then  shaped  our  course  to  Cape  Sacre  ^,  and  in  our 
way  thither  we  took  at  several  times  near  100  ships,  barks, 

and 

S  Cape  St  Vincent,  or  rather  Punta  de  Sagres^  one  of  the  bead  lands  oi 
that  great  promontory .-»£. 
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and  caravels,  laden  with  hoops,  galley  oars,  pipe  staves,  and 
other  stores  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain ,  intended  for  fur- 
thering his  preparationii  against  England,  all  of  which  we  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed,  seting  all  their  men  on  shore.  We  al- 
so spoiled  and  destroyed  all  the  fishing  boats  and  nets  there- 
abouts, to  their  great  annoyance,  and  as  we  suppose  to  the  en- 
tire overthrow  ot  their  rich  Tunny  fishing  for  that  year.  We 
came  at  length  to  Cape  Sagres,  where  we  landed  j  and  the 
better  to  enjoy  the  harbour  at  our  ease^,  we  assailed  the 
castle  of  Sagres  and  three  other  strpng  holds,  some  of  which 
we  took  by  storm  and  others  by  surrender.  From  thence  we 
came  before  the  harbour  of  Lisbon  or  mouth  of  the  Tafi^us, 
where  lay  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  with  his  fleet  of  galliesy 
who  seeing  us  chase  his  ships  on  shore,  and  take  and  carry 
away  his  barks  and  caravels,  was  obliged  to  allow  us  to  remain 
quietly  at  our  pleasure,  and  likewise  to  depart,  without  ex- 
changing a  single  shot.  When  our  general  sent  him  word 
that  he  was  ready  to  combat  with  him,  the  marquis  refused 
his  challenge,  saying  that  he  was  not  then  ready,  neither  had 
he  any  such  conunission  from  his  sovereign. 

Thus  having  his  challenge  refused  by  the  marquis,  and 
seeing  no  more  good  to  be  done  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  our 
general  thought  it  improper  to  spend  any  more  time  there ; 
and  therefore  with  consent  of  his  chief  officers  ^,  he  shaped 
his  course  towards  the  island  of  St  Michael,  within  20  or  30 
leagues  of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
Portuguese  carak,  called  the  San  Philippo,  being  the  same 
ship  which  had  carried  out  to  the  Indies  three  Japanese 
princes  who  had  been  in  Europe  ^'  The  carak  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  being  the  first  that  had  ever  b^n  taken 
on  the  homeward  voyage  from  India,  the  Portuguese  took  it 
for  a  bad  omen,  especially  as  she  had  the  kings  own  name* 
Our  general  put  all  the  people  belonging  to  uiis  carak  into 
certain  vessels  well  provided  with  provisions,  and  sent  them 
courteously  home  to  their  own  countiy.  The  riches  of  this 
prize  seemed  so  great  to  the  whole  fleet,  as  in  truth  they  were, 

that 

4  Probably  the  haibour  of  Figuera  in  Algarve^  a  town  near  Cape  Sa- 
gres.— ^E. 

5  According  to  Sir  William  Monson^  Church.  Col.  III.  156.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  went  upon  this  expedition  to  conciliate  the  merchant  adventurers^  to 
whom  most  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron  belonged.-^£* 

6  Sir  William  Monson,  in  the  place  quoted  above,  says  he  had  intelli-* 
gence  of  this  carak  having  wintered  at  Mosambiquei  and  bemg  now  expect* 
ed  home.-^£. 
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that  every  one  expected  to  have  suiBcient  reward  of  their  la- 
bour, and  thereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  which  we  happily,  did,  and  arrived  safe  the  same 
summer  in  Plymouth  with  our  whole  fleet  and  this  rich  booty, 
to  our  own  profit  and  due  honour,  and  the  great  admiration 
of  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  may  be  here  noted,  that  the  taking  of  this  carak  wrought 
two  extraordinary  effects  in  England;  as  in  the  first  place  it 
taught  others  that  caraks  were  no  such  bugbears  but  that 
they  might  be  easily  taken,  as  has  been  since  experienced  in 
taking  the  Madre  de  Dios,  and  in  burning  and  sinking  others  ; 
and  secondly  in  acquainting  the  English  nation  more  particu- 
larly with  the  exceeding  riches  and  vast  wealth  of  the  East 
Indies,  by  which  themselves  ^nd  their  neighbours  of  Hol- 
land have  been  encouraged,  being  no  less  skillful  in  naviga- 
tion nor  of  less  courage  than  the  Portuguese,  to  share  with 
them  in  the  rich  trade  of  India,  where  they  are  by  no  means 
so  strong  as  was  formerly  supposed. 


Section  V. 

Brief  account  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 

1588  '. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  hurt  and  spoil  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  Cadiz  roads  the  year  before,  by  intercepting 
some  part  of  the  preparations  intended  for  the  great  navy  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  be  re« 
venged  this  year,  lest  by  longer  delay  his  designs  might  be 
•prevented  as  before ;  wherefore  he  arrested  all  ships,  men,  and 
necessaries  that  were  wanting  for  his  fleet,  compelling  every 
one  to  serve  him  in  his  great  expedition.  He  appointed  for 
general  of  this  his  so  called  Invincible  Armada,  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  who  was  employed  on  this  occasion  more 
for  his  high  birth  and  exalted  rank,  than  for  any  experience 
in  sea  affairs ;  for  so  many  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  had 
volunteered  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  feared  they  might  re- 
pine if  commanded  by  a  person  of  lower  quality  than  them- 
selves. They  departed  from  Lisbon  on  the  19th  of  May  1588, 
with  the  greatest  pride  and  glory,  and  with  less  doubt  of  vic- 
tory 
• 

1  Church.  Col.  III.  157. 
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tory  than  ever  had  been  done  by  any  nation.  But  God,  an- 
gry with  their  insolence,  turned  the  event  quite  contrary  to 
their  expectation. 

The  directions  given  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  his  general, 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  were  to  repair,  as  wind  and  wea- 
ther might  allow,  to  the  road  of  Calais  in  Picardy,  there  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Parma  and  his  array,  and  on 
their  meeting  they  were  to  open  a  letter  containing  their  far- 
ther instructions.  He  was  especially  commanded  to  sail  along 
the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  in  going  up  the  chan- 
nel, to  avoid  being  discovered  by  the  English;  and,  if  he 
even  met  the  English  fleet,  he  was  in  no  case  to  offer  them 
battle,  but  only  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  attack.  On  com- 
ing athwart  the  North  Cape  *,  the  duke  was  assailed  with  con- 
trary wind  and  foul  weather,  by  which  he  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Groyne^  or  bay  of  Corunna,  where  part  of  his 
fleet  waited  for  him. 

When  about  to  depart  from  Corunna,  the  duke  got  intelli- 
gence from  an  English  fisherman,  that  our  fleet  had  lately 
been  at  sea,  but  had  put  back  again  and  discharged  most  of 
their  men,  as  not  expecting  the  Spanish  ^rmada  this  year. 
This  intelligence  occasioned  the  duke  to  alter  his  resolutions, 
and  to  disobey  the  instructions  given  him  by  the  king ;  yet 
this  was  not  done  without  some  difSculty,  as  the  council  was 
divided  in  opinion,  some  holding  it  best  to  observe  the  kings 
commands,  while  others  were  anxious  not  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  surprising  our  fleet  at  unawares,  when  they  hoped  to 
burn  and  destroy  them.  Diego  Flores  de  Valdes,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron  of  Andalusia,  and  on  whom  the  duke 
most  relied,  because  of  his  judgment  and  experience  in  mari- 
time affairs,  was  the  main  cause  of  persuading  to  make  the  at- 
tempt upon  our  ships  in  harbour,  and  in  that  design  they  di- 
rected their  course  for  England. 

The  first  land  they  fell  in  with  was  the  Lizard,  being  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Cornwall,  which  they  mistook  for  the 
Ram-head  off  Plymouth  ;  and  as  the  night  was  at  hand,  they 
tacked  out  to  sea,  laying  their  account  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  our  ships  in  Plymouth  next  morning.  In  the  mean  time» 
while  thus  deceived  in  the  land,  they  were  discovered  by  cap- 
tain 


2  Perhaps  Cape  Ortega!  may  be  here  meant^  being  the  most  northern 
head  land  of  Spam^  and  not  far  from  Corunnai  called  the  Groyne  in  the 
text.— E. 
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tain  Fleming,  a  pirate  or  freebooter  who  had  been  roving  at 
sea,  and  who  knowing  them  to  be  the  Spanish  iBeet,  repaired 
in  all  haste  to  Plymouth,  and  gave  notice  to  our  fleet  then 
riding  at  anchor,  as  follows : 


r 

THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  ^ 

Ships.                  Commanders.                       Tons.  Guns.    Men* 

The  Ark  Royal,    ,    The  Lord  Admiral,        .    .     800  32        400 
.Revenge,     •    ^    Sir  F.  Drake,  vice  admiral^ 

Victory,     .     •      Sir  J.  Hawkins,  rear  admiral,    800  32        4oa  • 

Lion,    .     •    •     Lord  Thomas  Howard,    •         500  SO,        250 

Bear,      .     .     .    Lord  Sheffield,     .     .     .     .  •     900  40         500 

Elizabeth-Jonas,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,    ,     .      900  40        500 

Triumph,     .     .  Sir  Martin  Forbisher,      .      .  lOOO  40         5O0 

Hope,    •    •     •    Captain  Crosse,      •     •    .     •    600  ZO        250 

Bonaventure,     .      '          Reyman,     .     .    .    •  600  30         250 

Dreadnought,  .   George  Beeston^    .     400  20        200 

Nonparielle,    .    — —  Thomas  Fenner,    .  •  500  30        250 

S\^iftsure,    .     . William  Fenner,    .    400  20        200 

Rainbow,    . .  .   Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
Vauntguard,     .  Sir  William  Wentworth, 
Mary-Rose,    .     Captain  Fenton, 

-  Antilope,     •     .    Sir  Henry  Palmer,    ...      350  16         160 

Foresight,     •    •  Captain  Baker,     .    •    .     •       300  16         160 
Aid,      •     .     •    —  John  Wentworth, 

Swallow,     •     -    Richard  Hawkins,     .330  16         160 

Tiger,     .    .    .  William  Wentworth,  «00  12        loo 

Scout,     .     •     .  Ashley,     ....     120  8           66 

Bull,    .    .     . 

Tremontanny,     .    .    ,    • 8          70  ^ 

Acatice, 100  8          60 

Charles,  pinnace,  Captain  Roberts, 

Moon,    •    .     .  — —  Clifford, 

Spy,      •    .     .    — —  Bradbury,    .    .    .    •    50  5        40 

Koy,     •     •    . 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  brought  by  Fle- 
ming, the  lord  admiral  got  out  his  ships  to  sea  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition ;  so  that  before  the  Spaniards  could  draw  near 
Plymouth,  they  were  welcomed  at  sea  by  the  lord  admiral 
and  his  fleet,  who  continued  to  fight  with  them  till  they  came 

to^ 

3  This  lidt,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Monson  in  the  present  article,  con- 
tains only  the  names  of  the  ships  and  commanders  ;  the  other  circumstance* 
enumerated,  tonage,  guns,  and  men,  are  added  from  a  list  of  the  royal  navy 
of^  England  at  the  death  dP  queen  Elizabeth,  which  will  be  given  hereafter* 
"— E» 

1« 
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to  anchor  at  Calais.  Tlie  particulars  of  the  fight  and  its  suc- 
cess I  purposely  omit,  being  things  so  well  known  *. 

While  this  great  armada  was  preparing,  her  majesty  had 
frequent  and  perfect  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  knowing  that  the  king  of  Spain  intended  to  invade  Eng- 
land by  means  of  a  mighty  fleet  from  his  own  coast,  she  caused 
her  royal  navy  to  be  fitted  out  under  the  conduct  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  whom  she  stationed  at  Plymouth 
as  the  fittest  place  for  attending  their  coming.  Knowing 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  Armada  alone  which  could  en- 
danger the  safety  of  England,  as  it  was  too  weak  for  any  en- 
terprise on  land,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
and  his  army  in  Flanders,  she  therefore  appointed  thirty  ships 
of  the  Hollanders  to  lie  at  anchor  ofi  Dunkirk,  where  the 
prince  and  his  army  were  to  have  embarked  in  flat  bottomed 
boats,  which  were  built  on  purpose  and  all  in  readiness  for 
the  expedition  to  England.  Thus  by  the  wise  precautions  of 
the  queen,  the  prince  was  effectually  prevented  from  putting 
to  sea  with  his  flat  boats ;  but  in  truth  neither  his  vessels  nor 
his  army  were  in  readiness,  which  caused  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  jealous  of  him  ever  after,  and  is  supppsed  to  have  has- 
tened his  end. 

Although  her  majesty  had  tak^i  the  most^  vigilant  precau- 
tions to  foresee  and  prevent  all  dangers  that  might  threaten 
from  sea,  yet  did  she  not  deem  herself  and  country  too  secure 
against  the  enemy  by  these  means,  and  therefore  prepared  a 
royal  army  to  receive  them  in  case  of  landing.  But  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God  that  the  enemy  should  set  foot  on  England^ 
and  the  queen  became  victorious  over  him  at  sea  with  small 
hazard,  and  little  bloodshed  of  her  subjects.  leaving  thus 
shewn  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  course  pursued 
by  the  queen  to  prevent  them,  I  propose  now  to  consider  the 
errors  committed  on  both  sides  ^. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  rational  or  more  likely  to  happen, 
afler  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  had  got  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  our  navy,  than  a  desire  to  surprise  them  at  unawares 
in  harbour ;  since  he  well  knew,  if  he  had  taken  away  or  de- 
stroyed 

4  This  surely  is  a  poor  excuse  for  omitting  the  glorious  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  yet  in  a  Collection  of  Voyages,  it  were  improper  to 
attempt  supplying  even  this  great  omission,  by  any  composition  of  our  own ; 
as  it  may  be  found  in  the  historians  of  the  time.— £. 

5  Our  readers  are  requested  to  remember  that  these  are  the  reflections  of 
Sir  William  Monson^  a  contemporary «-^£*  5 
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stroyed  our  strength  at  sea^  that  he  might  have  landed  wheu 
and  where  he  pleased,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  an  in- 
vading enemy :  Yet,  admitting  it  to  have  had  the  effect  he 
designed,  I  see  not  how  he  is  to  be  commended  for  infringing 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  his  sovereign.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  what  blame  he  deserv- 
ed for  the  breach  of  his  instructions,  when  so  ill  an  event  fol- 
lowed from  his  rashness  and  disobecjience.  It  was  not  his 
want  of  experience,  or  his  laying  the  blame  on  Valdes,  that 
excused  him  at  his  return  to  Spain,  where  he  certainly  had 
been  severely  punished,  had  not  his  wife  obtained  for  him  the 
royal  favour. 

Before  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  the  ships  that  escaped  from 
the  catastrophe  of  this  expedition,  it  was  known  there  that 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdes  had  persuaded  the  duke  to  infringe 
the  royal  instructions.  Accordingly,  the  king  had  given  strict 
orders  in  all  his  ports,  wherever  Valdes  might  arrive,  to  ap- 
prehend him,  which  was  executed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Santander,  without  being  permitted  to  plead  in  his 
defence,  and  remained  there  without  being  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  afterwards ;  as  I  learned  from  his  page,  with  whom  I  aftejr- 
wards  conversed,  we  being  both  prisoners  together  in  the 
castle  of  Lisbon.  If  the  directions  of  the  king  of  Spain  had 
been  punctually  carried  into  execution,  then  the  armada  had 
kept  along  the  coast  of  France,  and  had  arrived  in  the  road 
of  Calais  before  being  disc9vered  by  our  fleet,  which  might 
have  greatly  endangered  the  queen  and  realm,  our  iCtect  being 
so  far  off  at  Plymouth.  And,  though  the  Prince  of  Parma 
had  not  been  presently  ready,  yet  he  might  have  gained  suf- 
ficient time  tp  get  in  readiness,  in  consequence  of  p^r  fleet 
being  absenL  Although  the  prince  was  kept  in  by  the  thirty 
sail  of  Hollanders,  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  the  dukes  fleet 
might  have  been  able  to  drive  them  from  the  road  of  Dunkirk 
and  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  that  anchorage,  so  as  to 
have  secured  the  junction  of  the  armada  and  the  land  army; 
after  which  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
have  transported  themselves  to  England.  What  would  have 
ensued  on  their  landing  may  be  well  imagined. 

But  it  was  the  will  of  uiM  who  directs  all  men  and  their 
actions,  that  the  fleets  should  meet,  and  the  enemy  be  beaten, 
as  they  were,  and  driven  from  their  anchorage  in  Calais  roads, 
the  Prinqe  of  Parma  blockaded  in  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and 
the  armada  forced  to  go  about  Scotland  and   Ireland  with 

VOL  VI  r.  A  a       .  .    great 
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great  hazard  and  loss :  Which  shews  how  God  did  marvel- 
lously defend  us  against  the  dangerous  designs  of  our  enemies^ 
Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  us  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  victory  upon  them  :  For,  after  they  were  beaten 
from  the  road  of  Calais,  and  all  their  h(mes  and  designs  frus- 
trated, if  we  had  once  more  offered  to  fight  them,  it  is  thought 
that  the  duke  was  determined  to  surrender,  being  so  persuad- 
ed by  his  confessor.  This  example,  it  is  very  likely,  Would 
have  been  followed  by  the  rest.  But  this  opportunity  was 
lost,  not  through  the  negligence  or  backwardness  of  the  lord 
admiral,  but  through  the  want  of  providence  in  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  furnishing  and  providing  for  the  fleet:  For, 
at  that  time  of  so  great  advantage,  when  they  came  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  their  stores,  they  found  a  general  scarcity 
of  powder  and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were,  forced  to 
return  home;  besides  which,  the  dreadful  storms  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  the  Spanii»h  fleet,  made  it  impossible  for 
our  ships  to  pursue  those  of  them  that  remained.  Another 
opportunity  was  lost,  not  much  inferior  to  the  other,  by  not 
sending  part  of  our  fleet  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Spaniards  were  of  necessity  to  pass,  after  the  many  dangers 
and  disasters  they  had  endured.  If  we  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  have  followed  this  course,  which  was  both  thought  of  and 
discoursed  of  at  the  time,  we  had  been  absolutely  victorious 
over  this  great  and  formidable  armada.  For  they  were  re* 
duced  to  such  extremity,  that  they  would  willingly  have  yield- 
ed, as  divers  of  them  confessed  that  were  sliipwrecked  in  Ire- 
land. 

By  this  we  may  see  how  weak  and  feeble  are  the  designs  of 
men,  in  respect  of  the  great  Creator}  and  how  indifferently 
he  dealt  between  the  two  nations,  sometimes  giving  one  the 
advantage  sometimes  the  other  $  and  yet  so  tnat  he  only  or- 
dered the  battle. 


Section  VJ. 

Accaml  of  the  Relief  of  a  fart  of  the  Spanish  Armada^  at 

Anstruther  in  Scotland^  /»  1588  '. 

However  glorious  and  providential  the  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  the  Invincible  Armada^  it  does  not  belong  to  the 

t  resent 
I  From  M9«  Memoirs  of  James  Melvillei  a  contemporary* 
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present  work  to  give  a  minute  relation  of  that  great  national 
event.  It  seeihs  peculiarly  necessary  and  proper,  however, 
in  this  work,  to  give  a  very  curious  unpublished  record  re- 
specting the  miserable  fate  of  the  Spanish  armada,  as  written 
by  a  contemporary,  the  Reverend  James  Melville,  minister  of 
Anstruther,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  File,  or  northern,  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth. 

James  Melville,  who  was  born  in  1556,  and  appears  to 
have  been  inducted  to  the  living  of  Anstruther  only  a  short 
time  before  the  year  1588,  left  a  MS.  history  of  his  own  life 
and  times,  extending  to  the  year  1601.  Of  this  curious  un« 
published  historical  document,  there  are  several  copies  extant^ 
particularly  in  the  splendid  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  in  that  belonging  to  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  both  at 
Edinburgh.  The  present  article  is  transcribed  from  a  volume 
of  MSS  belonging  to  a  private  gentleman,  communicated  to 
the  editor  by  a  valued  literary  friend.  It  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  respectable  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  the 
following  notice  of  its  origin  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged. 

««  Tlie  following  History  of  the  Life  of  James  Melville, 
*'  was  transcribed  from  an  old  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Sir  William 
•*  Calderwood  of  Poltoun,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
•*  of  Session  and  Justiciary,  who  had  it  among  other  papers 
••  that  belonged  to  his  grand-uncle,  Mr  David  Calderwood, 
♦*  author  of  Altare  Damascenum,  History,  &c.*' 

This  MS.  so  far  as  it  contains  the  Life  of  James  Melville, 
extends  to  t560  folio  pages ;  of  which  the  present  article  oc- 
cupies about  three  pages,  from  near  the  bottom  of  p.  184.  to 
nearly  the  same  part  of  p.  187.  The  orthography  seems  to 
have  been  considerably  modernized  by  the  transcriber,  but 
without  changing  the  antiquated  words  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion. Such  of  these  as  appeared  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  our  English  readers,  are  here  explained  between  brackets* 
— E. 


That  winter,  [1587-8]  the  King  [James  VL  of  Scotland] 
was  occupied  in  commenting  of  the  Apocalyps,  and  in  setting 
out  sermons  thereupon,  against  the  papists  and  Spaniards ; 
and  yet,  by  a  piece  of  great  oversight,  the  papists  practiced 
never  more  busily  in  this  land,  and  [nor]  made  greater  pre* 

Saration  for  receiving  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  [than]  that  year* 
'or  8  long  time,  the  news  of  a  Spsgiish  navy  and  army  had 

been 
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been  blazed  abroad ;  and  about  the  lambastyde  of  the  year 
1588|  this  island  had  found  a  fearful  effect  thereofi  to  the  utter 
subversion  both  of  kirk  and  policy^  if  God  bad  not  wonder- 
fully watched  over  the  same,  and  mightily  foaghen  and  de- 
feat that  army,  by  his  souldiers  the  e^ments,  which  he  made 
all  four  most  fiercely  till  afflict  them,  till  almost  utter  con- 
sumption. Terrible  was  the  fear,  peircing  were  the  preach- 
ings, earnest  zealous  and  fervent  were  the  prayers,  sounding 
were  the  sighs  and  sabs,  and  abounding  were  the  tears,  at 
that  fast  and  general  assembly  keeped  at  Edinburgh,  when  the 
news  were  credibly  told,  sometimes  of  their  landing  at  Dufibar, 
sometimes  at  St  Andrews  and  in  Tay,  and  now  and  then  at 
Aberdeen  and  Cromerty  firth :  and,  in  verv  deed,  as  we  knew 
certainly  soon  after,  the  Lord  of  armies,  who  rides  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  the  Keeper  of  his  own  Israel,  was  in  the 
mean  time  convying  that  monstrous  navy  about  our  coasts^ 
and  directing  their  hulks  and  galliasses  to  the  islands,  rocks 
and  sands,  whereupon  he  had  distinat  their  wrack  and  de« 
struction. 

For,  within  two  or  three  moneths  thereafter,  early  in  the 
morning  by  break  of  day,  one  of  our  baillies  '  came  to  my  bed 
side,  eayinjg,  but  not  with  fray  [fear],  **  I  have  to  tell  you 
*^  news.  Sir :  There  is  arrived  within  our  harbour  this  mom* 
^<  ing,  a  shlpfuU  of  Spaniards,  but  not  to  give  i^ercy,  but  to 
*<  ask."  And  so  shews  me  that  the  commander  haa  landed^ 
and  he  had  commanded  them  to  their  ship  again,  and  (he 
Spaniards  had  humbly  obeyed.  He  therefore  desired  me  to 
rise  and  hear  their  petition  with  them.  Up  I  got  with  di]i<^ 
gence,  and,  assembling  the  honest  men  of  die  town,  came  to 
the  tolbooth  ^,  and  after  consultation  taken  to  hear  them  and 
what  answer  to  make,  there  presented  us  a  very  venerable 
man  of  bi^  stature,  and  grave  and  stout  countenance,  grey 
haired  ana  very  humble  like,  who,  after  much  and  vei*y  low 
courtesie,  bowing  down  with  his  face  near  the  ground,  and 
touching  my  shoe  with  his  hand,  began  his  harangue  in  the 

Spanish 

1  The  baillies  of  towns  in  Scotland  are  equivalent  to  aldermen  in  England. 
The  author  here  refers  to  the  town  of  Anstnither,  a  sea  port  town  of  Fife» 
on  dit  uerthem  shore  of  the  Firth  ^f  Forth^  of  which  he  was  minister.  There^ 
are  two  Anstnithers,  easter  and  wester,  very  sear  each  other,  and  now  sraa- 
rate  parishes ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  which  of  these  the  present  histoncal 
document  refers:  Perhaps  they  were  then  one*-— £. 

2  The  town-house;  but  now  generally  applied  to  signify  the  prison^j  then^ 
and  evfn  now^  often  attached  to  the  town-hall.— £•  >  •      • 
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iSpahish  tongue,  whereof  I  understood  the  substance  5  and,  I 
being  about  to  answer  in  Latin,  he  having  only  a  young  man 
with  him  to  be  his  interpreter,  [who]  began  and  told  over 
again  to  us  in  good  English. 

ITie  sum  was,  That  king  Philip  his  master  had  rigged  out  a 
navy  and  army  to  land  in  England,  for  just  causes  to  be  aveng- 
ed of  mamr  intollerable  wrongs  which  he  had  received  of  that 
nation.  But  God,  for  their  sins,  had  been  against  them,  and 
by  storm  of  weather  had  driven  the  navy  by  [past]  the  coast 
of  England,  and  him  with  certain  captains,  being  the  general 
of  twenty  hulks,  upon  an  isle  of  Scotland  called  the  Fair  isle, 
where  they  had  made  shipwrack,  and  were,  so  many  as  had 
escaped  the  merciless  seas  and  rocks,  more  nor  [than]  six  or 
seven  weeks  suffered  great  hunger  and  cold,  till  conducting 
that  bark  out  of  Orkney,  they  were  come  hither  as  to  their 
special  friends  and  confederates,  to  kiss  the  kings  majesties 
hand  of  Scotland,  and  herewith  he  becked  [bowed]  even  to  the 
jfeard  [ground] ;  and  to  find  relief  and  comfort  thereby  to 
bimself,  these  gentlemen,  captains,  and  the  poor  souldiers, 
whose  condition  was  for  the  present  most  miserable  and  pitiful. 

I  answered  this  much  in  sum.  That,  howbeit  neither  our 
friendship,  which  could  not  be  great,  seeing  their  king  and 
they  were  friends  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  Christ,  the  pope  of 
Rome,  and  our  king  and  we  defied  him,  nor  yet  their  cause 
against  our  neighbours  and  special  friends  of  England,  could 
procure  any  benefit  at  our  hands  for  their  reliefor  comfort ; 
nevertheless  they  should  know  by  experience  that  we  were 
men,  and  so  moved  by  human  compassion,  and  christians  of 
better  religion  nor  [than]  thqr,  which  should  kythe  [appear 
mianifest]  in  the  fruits  and  effects  plain  contrary  to  theirs ; 
For,  whereas  our  people,  resortiilg  among  them  in  peaceable 
tod  lawful  afiairs  of  merchandise,  were  violently  taken  and 
cast  in  prison,  their  goods  and  gier  [chattielsl  confiscate^  and 
their  bodies  committed  to  the  crnel  flaming  fire  for  the  cause 
of  religion,  they  should  find  nothing  amongst  us  but  Christian 
pity  and  works  of  mercy  and  alms,  leaving  to  God  to  work  in 
their  hearts  concerning  religion  as  it  pleased  him.  Hiis  being 
truly  reported  again  to  him  by  his  townsmen,  with  great  rei* 
yerence  he  gave  thanks  and  said,  <(  He  could  not  make  an« 
"  swer  for  ^ie\x1c^rk  [churchy,  and  the  laws  and  order  ther^o^ 
^'  only  for  himself,   that  there  were  divers    iScotsmeii  whe 

^^  toew  ^am^  394  tip  ^om  lie  faaidiihewn  cofiateBjr  md^flbvtor 

at 
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'<  at  Caliee  \  and  as  he  supposed  some  of  this  same  town  of 
•*  Anstruther." 

So  [I]  shewed  him  that  the  bailies  had  ^[ranted  him  licrDce, 
with  the  captains^  to  go  to  their  lodging  for  their  refreshment, 
but  to  none  of  their  men  to  land,  till  the  overlord  of  the  town 
were  advertised,  and  underhtood  the  kings  majesties  mind  anmt 
[concerning]  them.     Thus  with  great  cifurtcsie  he  departed. 

That  nitrht  the  laird  [lord  of  tlie  manor]  being  advertised, 
came ;  and,  on  the  morn,  with  a  good  number  ot  the  gentle- 
men of  the  countrey  round  about,  gave  the  saiil  general  and 
the  captains  presence^  [audience]  and  after  the  same  speaches 
in  iff  ct  as  before,  received  them  in  hi^  house^  and  suffered 
the  souldiers  to  come  a  lai.d  and  Ij  altogether  to  the  number 
of  thirteen  score,  for  the  mo^t  part  young  beardless  men,  dUj^f 
[weak]  travelled,  and  hungered  \  to  ihe  which,  one  day  or  two 
kail  pottage^  and  tish  was  given  ;  lor  my  advice  was  conform 
to  the  prophet  Elizeus  [Elisha]  hi.s  to  the  king  of  Israel  in  Sa- 
maria, Give  them  bread  and  water^  S^c. 

'Yhe  names  of  the  commanders  were  Jan  [Juan]  Gomes  de 
Meclinu,  general  of  twenty  hulks,  c^iptain  Patricio,  captain 
de  Lagan  tto,  captain  de  LuiFera,  captain  Mauretio,  and 
Seingour  Serrano.  But  veriiy  all  the  while,  my  heait  melted 
within  me  for  de^i^e  of  thanktuhuss  to  Go<l,  when  I  remem- 
bered the  pridef  ul  and  cruel  natural  temper  of  the  people,  and 
hou  they  would  have  used  us,  in  c^se  they  had  landed  with 
their  forces  among  us,  snd  the  wonderful  work  of  Gods  mercy 
and  justice  in  making  us  see  them,  the  chief  comn.anders  of 
them,  to  make  such  due-gard  [submission]  and  courtesie  to 
poor  seamen,  and  their  souldiers,  so  abjectly,  to  beg  alms  at 
our  doors  and  in  our  streets. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  knew  not  of  the  wrack  of  the  rest, 
but  supposed  that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  safely  returned  [to 
Spain,]  till  one  day  I  got  in  St  Andrews,  in  print,  the  wrack 
of  the  ^allies  in  particular,  with  the  names  of  the  principal 
men^  and  how  they  were  uskI,  in  Ireland  and  our  Highlands, 
in  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Kngland.  The  whichi  when  I 
recorded  lo  Jan  Gomes,  by  particular  and  special  names,  be 

cnea 

Z  CalUi  in  thlff  passage,  and  Calais  in  one  subsequent,  certainly  meant 
Cadiz  in  Spain ;  which  to  this  day  is  often  called  Cak*  by  English  marinen. 

4  A  mesa  formerly  much  used  in  Scotland.  anu)ng  the  commons,  beiqg  a 
Und  of  soup  thaigre^  composed  of  i^i/,  a  species  of  greens  or  coleworta, 
boiled  in  water,  and  thickened  with  oat-meal,  grits,  or  shelled  barleyw— £• 
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cried  out  for  sricf,  bunted  aitd  grot  [burst  into  tears.]  Thig 
Jan  Oomes  shewed  great  kindness  to  a  ship  of  our  town» 
which  he  found  arriested  at  Calais  ^  at  home  coming,  rode  ^ 
to  court  for  her,  and  made  great  russe  [praise]  of  Scotland  to 
Us  king,  took  the  honest  men  to  his  house,  and  iiiquired  for 
the  laird  of  Anstruther,  for  the  minister,  and  his  host,  and 
sent  home  many  commendations:  But  we  thanked  God  in  our 
hearts^  that  we  bad  seen  tbem  in  thiit  form* 


Section  VII. 

^cruizing  Voyage  to  the  Azores  in  1589,  by  the  Rarl  of 

Cumberland '. 

We  learn  from  Hakluyt,  IL  64*7,  that  this  narrative  was 
written  by  Mr  Edward  Wright,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  engineer,  who  was  the  real  author  of  that  admirable  in* 
vention  for  charts,  commonly  called  Mercators  prtyec/ion^  but 
unjustly,  as  Mr  Wright  complains  in  his  work  entitled  Vulm 
gar  ErrorSf  where  he  charges  Mercator  with  plagiarism. 
From  the  narrative,  Mr  Wright  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  and  on  ooard  the  Victory  *. 

The  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  intending 
to  cruize  against  the  enemy,  prepared  a  small  fleet  oi  ftur 
ships  only  ^  at  his  own  charges,  one  of  which  was  the  Vio» 
tory  ♦  belonging  to  the  queens  royal  ijavy^  The  others  were 
the  Meg  and  Margaret,  two  small  ships,  one  of  which  was  soon 
obliged  to  be  sent  home  as  unable  to  endure  the  sea,  besides  a 
small  caravel.  Having  assembled  about  400  men,  sailors  and 
soldiers,  with  several  gentlemen  volunteers,  the  earl  and  they 

embarked 

5  This  must  signify  Cadiz,  at  mentiontd  b«foi«.—£, 

6  Perhaps  ought  to  have  been  qurof^.— >£« 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  647.    Churchill,  III.  161.    Astley^  L  906. 

S  Astlevf  I.  206.  a. 

Z  Sir  William  Monson,  in  Churchllls  coHectioi),  says  ther^  were  five 
ships ;  and  indeed  we  find  a  fifth,  called  the  Saucy  Jack,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative.— £. 

4  The  Victory  was  of  800  tons,  carrying  ss  guns  and  400  men ;  of 
whom,  according  to  Sir  William  Monson,  268  were  mariners,  and  lOO 
s»lors,  the  remaining  S2  being  probably  soldiers,  or  as  we  now  call  thoa 
marines.  The  distinction  between  mariners  and  sailors  is  not  obvions  \  ner« 
ha^t  wh^i  are  now  caUed  ordijxar^  and  able  seamen.— E* 
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embarked*  and  set  Sftil  from  Pljmiouth  Sound  on  liie  ^8tb 
June  15899  accompanied  by  the  foHowing  captains  and  gen<^ 
tlemen.  Captain  Christopher  Lister,  an  officer  of  great  re^ 
solution,  Captain  Edward  Careless,  alias  Wright^  who  had 
been  captain  of  the  Hope  in  Sir  Francis  Drakes  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies  ngnin^t  St  Domingo  and  Carthagena; 
Captain  Boswel,  Mr  Mervin,  Mr  Henry  Long,  Mr  Part- 
ridge, Mr  Norton ;  Mr  William  Monson,  afterwards  Sir 
William  ^,  who  was  captain  of  the  Meg  and  vice-admiral, 
and  Mr  Pigeon,  who  was  cnptain  of  the  caravel. 

About  three  days  after  our  departure  from  Plymouth,,  we 
met  with  three  French  ships,  one  of  which  belonged  to  New- 
haven  ^i  and  another  to  St-Maloes ;  and  finding  thein  to  be 
leaguers  ^,  and  therefore  lawful  prizes,  we  took  them,  and 
sent  two  of  them  home  to  England  with  all  their  loading,  be- 
ing mostly  fibh  from  Newfbundlaml,  having  first  dibtribilted 
among  cuir  ships  as  mucii  of  the  fish  as  they  could  find  stow- 
age room  for ;  and  in  the  third  ship  we  s^ent  all  the  prisoners 
home  to  France.  On  that  day  and  the  next  we  met  some 
other  ships,  but  finding  them  belonging  to  Rotterdam  afid 
£mbden»  bound  for  Rochelle^  we  dismisst^d  them.  Qh  the 
SilSth  and  ii9th,  we  met  several  of  our  English  ships  retvrnin^ 
fi'om  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  whic^  we  relieved  with 
victuals.  The  13th  July,  being  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain 
in  lat.  39^  N.  we  descried  eleven  ships,  on  which  we  im- 
mediately prepared  to  engage  them,  sending  the  Meg  com-* 
nanded  by  Captain  Monsoo  to  ascertain  what  and  whence 
they  were.  On  the  approach  of  the  Meg  some  shots  Were 
exdbanged,  and  as  their  admiral  and  vice-admiral  displayed 
their  flags,  we  perceived  that  some  fighting  was  likely  to 
follow.  Having  therefore  prepared  for  battle,  we  made  all 
liaste  towards  them,  always  taking  care  to  get  to  windward, 
and  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  we  came  up  with 
them  in  the  Victory,  when  they  all  yielded  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance.    The  masters  ail  came  on  board  our  admiral^  and 

shewed 

.  5  Sir  WiUiam  Mooson  was  author  of  some  curious  Naval  Tracts,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Royal  Kavy  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  vrhich  are  preserved  in  Churchills  Collection,  Vol.  III.  ppJ 
147 — 508.— E. 

.  6  Probably  that  port  now  called  Havre  de  Grace. — ^£. 
7  Alluding  to  the  Catholic  League^  then  in  alliance  with  Spain*  and  m 
r^hiellious  opposition  to  their  lawful  sovereign^  for  the  purpose  of  excluding' 
tJie  king  of  Navarre^  afterwards  Henry  IV.  from  the  crown  of  France.-'E.  * 
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shewed  their  several  passports  from  Hamborg,  Lubeck,  Bre« 
meOy  Pomerania,  and  Calais.  They  had  certain  bags  of 
pepper  and  cinnamon,  which  they  confessed  to  belong  to 
a  Jew  in  Lisbon,  which  they  had  charge  of  to  deliver  to  his 
factor  in  their  country  $  and  finding  this  to  be  lawful  prize 
by  their  own  confessipn,  the  same  was  taken  and  divided 
among  our  whole  company,  the  valine  being  estimated  at 
L.iSOOy  at  two  shillings  the  pound  ^.  We  dismissed  these 
ships  on  the  I7th  of  July,  but  seven  of  their  men,  having  vo- 
lunteered as  sailors  in  our  fleet,  were  taken  to  reintbrce  oui: 
crew.  .  After  this  we  h^d  on  our  ^ours^  for  the  Azores  or 
Wester^  island^. 

In  (h^  morning  of  the  1st  Ai^ust  we  got  sight  of  St 
Miphael^  pne  of^  the  eastermpst  of  the  A^res,  towards  which 
we  made  §ail  al|  that  day ;  and,  putting  \ip  a  Spanish  flag 
at  our  maintpp  that  we'  might  not  be  suspected  for  ene- 
mies, we  approached  at  night  to  th^  chief  town  and  road  of 
the  island,  where  we  espied  thfee  ships,  and  some  other  ves- 
sels at  anchor,  all  of  which  ^e  determined  to  take  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Accordingly  i^bout  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  P.  M.  our  boats  were  sent  well  manned  to  cut  their 
cables  and  hawsers  and  tow  then)  out  to  sea.  On  coming  to 
them,  one  pf  the  largest  of  these  ships  was  found  to  be  the 
if'alcon  of  London,  commanded  by  a  Scots  pilot  who  passed 
her  off  as  his  own.  But  our  men  let  loose  three  other  smal- 
ler ships,  which  they  towed  towards  us,  most  of  their  men 
leaping  overboard  and  swiinming  on  shore  with  loud  outcries^ 
which  were  answered  from  the  town,  which  was  all  in  an 
uproar  on  hearing  w*hat  was  going  forwards.  The  castle 
discharged  some  shots  at  our  boats,  but  being  unable  to  see 
them  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  did  us  no  harm.  The  Scots- 
man too,  to  make  the  Spaniards  believe  him  their  friend,  fired 
a.  few  shots  in  the  air.  Shortly  after,  he  and  some  othersi 
came  on  board  our  admiral,  offenng  their  services.  The  three 
ships  brought  out  were  laden  with  wine  and  sallad  oil  from 
Seville.  The  same  day  our  caravel  chaced  a  Spanish  caravel 
on  shore,  which  carried  letters  by  which  we  learnt  that  the 
caraks  had  departed  from  the  island  of  Tercera  eight  days 
before. 

The  7th  of  August  we  got  sight  of  a  small  ship  whicli^ 

we 

8  Sir  William  Monson,  who  gives  a  short  account  of  this  expedition  in, 
^he  Naval  Tracts  already  quoted^  says  thit  spices  to  the  value  of  L.70o6 
were  taken  out  of  these  vessels. — E. 
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we  chased  towards  Tercera  with  our  pinnace,  the  weather 
being  calm,  and  overtook  her  towards  evening,  when  we 
found  in  her  SO  tons  of  good  Madeira  wine»  besides  woolien 
cloth,  silk,  taffetn,  and  other  goods.     Coming  on  the  14th 
to  the  island  of  Flore?,  it  was  determined  to  take  in  iresh 
water,  and   such   fresh   provisions  as  the  island  afforded; 
wherefore  manning  our  boats  with  about  120  men,  we  rowed 
towards  the  shore,  where  the  inhabitants,  who  were  assembled 
at  the  watering-place,  nung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  we  did 
the  like.     On  coming  to  them,  the  earl  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, by  means  of  his  Portuguese  interpreter,  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  their  king  Don  Antonio,  and  came  not  with  any 
intention  to  injure  them,  meaning  only  to  procure  water  and 
fresh  provisions,  by  way  of  exchange  for  oil  w  ine  and  pepper, 
to  which  they  readily  agreetl,  and  sent  ofi^  some  of  their  peo- 
ple immediately  for  beeves  and  sheep.     In  the  meantime  we 
marched  southwards  to  their  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  whence  all 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  and  carried  off' every  thing  of  value. 
On  demanding  the  reason  of  this,  they  answered  it  proceed- 
ed from  fear,  and  that  they  always  did  so  on  the  appearance 
of  any  ships  near  their  coast.     That  part  of  the  island  was 
mostly  composed  of  large  rocky  hills  and  barren  mountains, 
and  was  little  inhabited,  being  apt  to  be  molested  by  ships  of 
war ;  and  even  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  their  principal  towns,  was 
all  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  about  two  years  before  by 
some  English  ships  of  war,  according  to  what  we  were  told 
by  the  inhabitants.     As  we  were  rowing  towards  the  Victory 
in  the  evening,  a  huge  fish  pursued  us  for  nearly  two  miles, 
mostly  distant  about  a  spear  length  from  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
and  sometimes  t>o  near  as  to  touch.     The  tips  of  his  fins  at 
the  gills,  appearing  often  above  water,  were  by  estimation 
ft)ur  or  five  yards  asunder,  and  his  jaws  gaping  a  yard  and 
half  wide,  put  us  in  fear  he  might  overset  our  pinnace ;  but 
God  be  thanked,  by  rowing  as  hard  as  we  could,  we  escaped. 
When  we  were  about  the  island  of  F  lores,  we  got  notice 
from  a  small  vtssel  called  the  Drake',  that  the  caraks  were 
at  Tercera,  of  which  news  we  were  very  glad,  and  made  sail 
thithtr  with  all  the  speed  we  could.     By  the  way  we  came  to 
Fayal  road  on  the  27  th  August  after  sunset,  where  we  saw 
some  ships  at  anchor,  towards  which   Captains  Lister  and 
Monscn  were  sent  in  the  skiff  to  see  what  they  were,  and  lest 
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any  mischance  should  befall  pur  boat,  we  sent  in  likewise  the 
Saucy  Jack  and  the  small  caravel ;  but  as  the  wind  was  oflf 
shore,  tliese  vessels  were  not  able  to  get  up  to  where  the  Spa- 
nish ships  w<  re  anchored.  The  skill  went  on  however,  and 
endeav'  ured  lo  board  a  ship  cf  i:50  tons,  which  carritd  14? 

Eieces  ol  ordnapce,  and  continued  fightirjg  with  her  lor  an 
our,  till  our  dtiier  b.ats  came  up  to  tiie  rescue  and  aid  of 
^he  skiflF.  A  fresh  boarding  was  t))cn  attempted,  by  one  boat 
on  the  quarter  and  another  on  the  i)ow,  when  we  enit  red  on 
one  side  while  all  ihe  Spaniards  leapt  overboard  on  the  oiber 
.  side,  except  Juan  de  Palma  the  captain,  and  two  or  three 
more.  This  ship  was  moored  close  to  the  casde,  which  fired 
at  us  all  the  time ;  but  the  only  one  wounded  on  the  occa«^ 
sion  was  the  master  of  our  caravel,  who  hatl  the  calf  oi'  one 
of  his  legs  shot  away.  This  ship  was  from  St  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  laden  with  sugar  ginger  and  hides.  After  we  ha4 
towed  her  clear  of  the  castle,  our  boats  went  in  again  and 
brought  out  five  other  small  ships ;  one  laden  with  hides,  an- 
other with  elephants  teeth,  grains, '°,  cocoa-nuts,  and  goatft 
•kins,  come  from  Guinea;  another  with  woad,  and  two  with 
^ogrfish,  which  two  last  were  set  adrift  as  of  no  value,  but  all 
the  other  four  were  sent  for  England  on  the  SOth  of  August* 
At  the  taking  of  these  prizes  there  were  consorted  with  us 
some  other  8n)all  men  of  war,  as  Master  John  Davis,  with 
his  ship,  pinnace,  and  boat ;  Captain  Markesburie  with  his 
ship,  whose  owner  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  the  bark  of 
Lyme,  which  also  was  consorted  with  us  before. 

The  last  of  August  we  came  in  sight  ot  Tercera  in  the. 
morning,  being  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  from  shore,  when 
we  espied  a  small  boat  under  sail  coming  towards  us,  which 
$eemed  strange  at  such  a  di^^tance  ircm  land  and  no  ship  ia 
sight  5  but  on  coming  near,  we  found  it  to  contain  eight 
Englibhmen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Tercera,'  and  had 
committed  themselves  to  the  sea  in  this  open  boat  in  hopes.  tQ 
escape.  Their  mainyard  consisted  of  two  pipe-staves  tied 
together  by  the  ends,  and  they  had  no  other  provisions  than 
what  they  had  be  en  able  to  carry  off  in  their  pockets  and 
bosoms.  When  taken  on  board  the  Victory,  they  gave  u$ 
certain  assurance  that  the  caraks  had  left  I'ercera  about  a 
week  before.  Being  thus  without  any  hopes  of  taking  the 
caraksi  it  was  resolved  to  return  tor  Fayal,  intending  to 
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surprise  the  town ;  but  till  the  9th  of  September,  we  had 
either  the  wind  so  contrary,  or  such  calm  weather,  that  in 
all  that  time  we  scarcely  made  nine  or  ten  leagues  way,  lin- 
gering up  and  down  near  the  island  of  Pico. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  September,  we  came  again  to 
Fayal  road ;  upon  which  the  earl  sent  Captain  Lister,  with 
a  person  from  Graciosa  whom  Captain  Monson  had  taken 
«ome  time  before,  and  some  others,  carrying  a  message  to 
Fayal.  He  was  met  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  iii  a  boat, 
who  were  brought  by  Captain  Lister  to  my  lord,  who  gave 
them  their  choice,  either  to  allow  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  platform  or  fort,  when  he  and  his  company  would 
remain  quietly  there  for  some  space,  without  injury,  till  the 
inhabitants  had  compounded  for  the  ransom  of  their  town ; 
or  eke  to  stand  the  diance  of  war.  With  this  message  they 
returned  on  shore ;  but  those  who  had  charge  of  the  fort 
said,  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  allegiance  and  the  oath 
they  had  taken  to  king  Philip,  to  deliver  up  their  garrison 
without  endeavouring  to  defend  it.  Upon  this,  the  earl  gave 
orders  for  all  the  boats  of  the  diiferent  ships  to  be  manned 
and  armed,  and  he  soon  afterwards  landed  with  all  his  men 
on  the  sandy  beach  nndcr  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  half  a 
league  from  the  fort.  Certain  troops  both  horse  and  foot 
irere  seen  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  two  other  companies 
appeared  to  oppose  us  with  displayed  ensigns,  one  on  the 
shore  in  front  of  the  town,  which  marched  towards  our  land«> 
ing  place  as  if  tliey  meant  to  attack  us ;  while  the  other  was 
i^en  in  a  valley  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  as  if  coming  to  assist 
in  defending  the  town  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  garrison 
in  the  fort  fired  upon  us  briskly  from  their  cannon.  In  spite 
of  all  these  demonstrations  of  resistance,  having  first  mar- 
shalled his  men  in  proper  order,  my  lord  marched  along  the 
sandy  beach  towards  the  fort,  passing  between  the  sea  artd 
the  town  for  something  more  than  a  mile ;  und  as  the  shore 
became  rocky,  so  as  to  render  any  farther  progress  in  that 
direction  extremely  difiicult,  he  entered  the  town,  and  march- 
ed through  the  streets  unopposed  to  the  fort,  these  compa-r 
nies  of  the  enemy,  that  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  resist  his 
progress,  being  soon  dispersed.  Those  in  the  fort  hlcewise 
fled  at  our  approach,  leaving  my  lord  and  his  men  to  scale 
the  walls  and  gain  possession,  without  any  resistance.  In  the 
meantime  the  ships  f:ontinued  to  batter  the  town  and  fort, 
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until  they  saw  the  red  cross  of  England  floating  from  the 
walls. 

Fayalis  the  principal  town  of  this  island,  and  is  situated 
directly  over  against  the  high  and  mighty  mountain  of  FicQf 
towards  the  north-west  from  that  mountain,  from  3^hich  it  i$ 
divided  by  a  narrow  sea  or  strait,  which  at  that  pkce  is  spme 
two  or  three  leagues  broad,  between  the  islands  of  Fayal  and 
Pico.,  This  town  contained  about  300  houses,  which  were 
handsomely  and  strongly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  their  roo& 
being  double  covered  with  hollow  tyles,  much  like  those  used 
in  England,  only  that  they  are  less  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other.  Almost  every  house  had  a  cistern  or  well  in  a  garden 
behind,  in  which  likewise  there  were  vines  with  ripe  grapes, 
forming  pleasant  arbours  or  shady  walks ;  and  in  every  gai^ 
den  there  grew  some  tobacco,  then  hardly  known,  but  now. 
commonly  used  in  England,  with  which  the  women  of  the 
place  were  then  in  use  to  stain  their  faces,  to  make  them  k>ok 
young  and  fresh.  In  these  gardens  there  likewise  grew  p^ 
per,  both  Indian  and  common,  fig-trees  with  fruit  both  white 
and  red,  peach-trees  rather  of  humble  growth,  oranges,  le- 
mons, quinces,  potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and  roots.  Swe^ 
wood,  which  I  think  is  cedar,  is  very  common  in  that  island, 
and  is  used  both  for  building  and  fuel. 

Having  possessed  himselF  of  the  town  and  fort,  my  lord 
issued  orders  tliat  none  of  the  soldiers  or  mariners  should  en- 
ter into  any  of  the  houses  for  plunder,  and  was  especially 
careful  that  none  of  the  churches  or  religious  houses  should 
suffer  injury  of  any  kind,  all  of  which  were  preserved  from 
violation  by  the  appointment  of  guards  tor  tlieir  protection. 
But  the  rest  of  the  town,  either  from  the  want  of  that  pre- 
caution,  or  owing  to  the  cupidity  ot  our  people,  was  rifled 
and  ransacked  by  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who  scarcely 
Ipft  a  single  house  unsearched,  taking  out  of  them  every  thin^ 
that  struck  their  fancy  or  seemed  worth  carrying  away,  sucn 
as  chests  of  sweet  wood,  chairs,  clothes,  coverlets,  hangings, 
bedding,  and  the  like ;  besides  manv  of  our  pepple  ranged 
the  country  in  search  of  plunder,  where  some  of  them  were 
wounded  by  the  inhabitants.  The  friery  at  this  place  con- 
tained Franciscan  friars,  not  one  of  whom  was  able  to  speak 
1)ure  Latin.  It  was  built  in  1506  by  a  friar  of  that  order  be* 
onging  to  Angra  in  the  island  of  Tercera.  The  tables  in  its 
halTor  refectory  had  seats  only  on  one  side,  and  was  always 
covered,  as  if  ever  ready  for  feasting.     We  continued  in  the 

town 
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town  from  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  took 
possession,  iiniil  the  Saturdciy  night,  when  the  inhabitants 
agreed  to  pay  200v)  ducats  fwr  its  ransom,  which  was  mostly 
paid  in  church  plare.  In  the  firt  there  were  58  pieces  of 
iron  ordnance,  2^  of  which,  according  to  my  remembrance, 
were  mounted  npon  carriages,  and  placed  between  baricadoes 
or  merlins  on  a  platform  by  the  sea  side.  Taking  away  all 
the  ordnance,  we  set  the  platform  on  fire.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  my  lord  had  invited  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as 
chose  to  dine  with  him  on  board  the  Victory,  save  only  Diego 
Gomez  the  governor,  who  only  came  once  to  confer  about 
the  ransom.  Only  four  came,  who  were  well  entertained, 
and  were  afterwards  honourably  dismissed  with  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  a  salute  from  our  cannon.  To 
these  persons  my  lord  delivered  a  letter  subscribed  by  him- 
self, requesting  all  other  Englishmen  to  abstain  Irom  any  far- 
ther molestation  of  the  place,  save  only  to  take  such  water 
and  provisions  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  day  after  we  came  to  Fayal,  being  the  11th  Sep>i|in« 
ber,  two  men  came  to  us  from  Pico,  who  had  been  prisoriers 
in  that  island  ;  and  we  also  set  a  prisoner  at  liberty  who  had 
been  sent  thither  from  St  Jago,  being  cousin  to  a  servant  of 
Don  Antonio  king  of  Portugal,  then  residing  in  England* 
On  Monday  we  sent  our  boats  on  shore  for  fresh  water,  hav- 
ing now  abundance  running  down  the  hills  in  consequence  of 
heavy  rain  the  night  before,  which  otherwise  had  been  bard 
to  be  got.  Next  day  we  sent  again  on  shore  to  complete  ouf 
stock  of  water,  which  was  not  then  so  easily  brought  off^  bv 
reason  of  a  strong  gale,  which  increased  so  much  in  the  ai* 
temoon  that  we  did  not  think  it  sate  to  ride  so  near  the  land« 
for  which  reason  we  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  N.  W.  by 
W.  along  the  coast  of  Fayal.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  came 
on  board  this  day,  who  told  us  that  the  wind  usually  blew 
strong  at  W.  S.  W.  at  this  time  of  the  year  on  this  coasts 
While  near  St  Georges  Island  we  saw  a  huge  fish  of  a  black 
colour  right  ahe^id  of  our  ship,  a  little  under  water,  or  rather 
even  with  its  surface,  on  which  the  sea  broke  in  such  manned 
that  we  supposed  it  a  rock ;  and  as  we  were  going  directly 
stem  on,  we  were  in  great  fear  for  a  time  how  to  avoid  the 
seeming  danger,  till  at  length  we  saw  it  move  out  of  our 
way. 

It  lightened  much  in  the  night  of  the  l6th  September, 
which  was  followed  by  heavy  rains  and  violent  gales  till  the 

21st. 
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Slst*  On  the  2Sd  we  returned  to  Fayal  road,  to  weigh  an 
anchor  which  we  had  left  in  our  haste  to  depart*  'We  went 
on  shore  to  the  town,  whence  many  of  the  people  ran  away, 
or  were  preparing  to  depart  with  their  goods,  till  assured  by 
my  lord  that  th(y  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  we  only  came  for 
fresth  water  and  other  necessaries,  for  all  of  which  they  should  be 
paid  to  their  satisfaction.  We  then  went  quietly  about  the  town, 
purchasing  such  things  as  we  needed  as  peaceably  as  if  we  had 
been  in  England  ;  and  the  people  helped  ub  to  fill  our  water 
casks,  for  which  they  received  what  satisfied  them.  We  were 
forced  by  a  heavy  tempest  to  depart  on  the  25th,  before  we 
had  completed  our  water ;  and  the  tempest  came  on  so  sud* 
denly  that  my  lord  himself  had  to  raise  the  people  from  their 
beds  to  weigh  the  anchors,  himself  assisting  at  the  capstans, 
and  choering  the  men  with  wine.  Next  day,  the  caravel  and 
the  Saucy  Jack  were  sent  to  the  road  of  St  Michaels  to  see 
what  was  there,  and  we  followed  on  the  27th,  plying  to  and 
fro ;  but  by  contrary  winds  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  we 
we^driven  to  leeward,  and  could  not  get  near  the  island. 
TK^Ist  October,  we  sailed  along  the  island  of  Tercera, 
and  at  Cape  Brazil,  near  Angra,  the  strongest  town  of  that 
island,  we  espied  some  boats  going  towards  the  town,  which 
we  attempted  to  intercept ;  but  being  near  land,  they  ran 
on  shore  and  escaped. 

Coming  near  Graciosa  in  the  afternoon,  my  lord  sent 
Captain  Lister  on  shore,  to  inform  the  islanders  that  he  on- 
ly wanted  water,  wine,  and  some  fresh  provisions,  and  would 
not  otherwise  trouble  them.  1  hey  sent  back  word  that  they 
could  give  no  positive  answer,  until  the  governors  of  the 
island  had  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  desired  therefore 
to  send  for  an  answer  next  day.  The  2d  October,  early  in 
the  morning,  we  dispatched  our  long-boat  and  pinnace^ 
with  50  or  60  men,  together  with  the  Margaret  and  Cap* 
tain  Davis  in  his  ship  to  protect  them,  as  we  now  wanted 
our  other  consorts ;  but  when  our  people  endeavoured  to 
landt  they  were  fired  at  by  the  islanders,  who  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  go  on  shpre,  several  troops  of  armed  men  being 
drawn  up  to  oppose  us  with  displayed  ensigns.  Our  boats 
rowed  along  shore,  seeking  some  place  where  they  might 
land,  without  the  enemy  having  too  much  advantage,  our 
ships  and  boats  firing  all  the  while  upon  the  islanders.  No 
convenient  place  being  found  for  landing,  we  were  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  without  any  answer,  as  had  been 

promised. 
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promised.  After  some  negociation  and  delay,  they  agreed 
to  let  us  have  sixty  butts  of  wine,  sogether  with  fresh  provi- 
sions to  refresh  our  men  ;  but  declared  we  could  not  have  wa- 
ter, having  little  or  none  for  themselves,  except  what  they  had 
saved  in  tanks  or  cisterns,  insomuch  that  they  would  rather 

S've  us  two  tons  of  wine  than  one  of  water.  They  requested 
at  our  soldiers  might  not  come  on  shore,  as  they  would 
themselves  bring  ail  they  had  promised  to  the  water  bide  | 
which  request  was  granted,  one  of  their  messengers  remain- 
ing  on  board  as  an  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mise,  while  the  other  went  ashore  with  our  empty  casks  and 
some  of  our  men  to  assist  in  filling  them  and  bringing  them 
away,  with  such  other  provision  as  was  promised. 

The  Margaret,  the  ship  of  Captain  Davis,  and  another 
belonging  to  Weymouth  remdned  at  anchor  before  the  town^ 
to  take  in  our  wine  and  provisions.  This  ship  of  Weymouth 
came  to  us  only  the  day  before,  having  taken  a  rich  prize 
said  to  be  worth  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  brought  us 
news  that  the  West  India  fleet  had  not  yet  gone  past,  but 
was  shortly  expected.  We  put  to  sea  in  the  Victory,  and 
on  Saturday  the  4th  October,  we  took  a  French  ship  of  St 
Maloes,  a  citv  belonging  to  die  league,  laden  with  fish  horn 
Newfoundland,  which  nad  been  forced  to  cut  awav  her  mast 
in  a  tempest,  and  was  now  bound  to  Gracioso  for  repairs. 
Taking-  out  her  principal  people,  we  put  some  of  our  own 
mariners  and  soldiers  on  board,  and  sent  her  off  for  England. 
At  night  on  the  following  Sunday,  haviuj?  received  all  the 
supplies  promised  us  at  Gracioso,  we  parted  from  the  islanders 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  saluted  them  with  our  ordnance. 

The  three  next  days  we  plyed  to  and  fro  among  these  wes« 
tern  islands,  having  very  rough  weather.  On  Thursday 
night,  being  driven  to  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  Ter- 
cera,  we  saw  fifteen  sail  of  the  West  India  fleet  going  into 
the  haven  of  Angra  in  that  island;  but,  though  we  lay  as 
close  to  windward  as  possible  during  the  four  following  oays, 
we  were  unable  to  get  near  them.  At  this  time  we  lost, sight 
of  our  French  prize,  which  was  not  able  to  lay  so  close  to  the 
wind  as  our  ships,  and  heard  no  more  of  her  till  our  return 
to  England,  where  she  arrived  safe.  Getting  at  length  on 
the  fifth  day  near  the  mouth  of  Angra  harbour,  we  inclined 
to  have  ran  among  the  West  India  fleet,  on  purpose  to  have 
cut  out  some  of  them  if  possible ;  but  this  enterprize  was 
deemed  too  hazaixious,  considering  the  strength  of  the  place, 
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as  the  ships  were  hauled  close  to  the  town  on  our  approach, 
under  protection  of  the  castle  of  Brazil  on  one  side,  having 
25  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  fort  on  the  other  side  with  1 3 
or  14  large  brass  cannon.  Besides  which,  on  nearing  the 
land,  the  wind  proved  too  scanty  for  the  attempt. 

On  Thursday  the  i4th  October,  we  sent  our  boat  into  the 
road  of  Angra  to  take  th'e  soundings,  and  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  proper  place  for  us  to  anchor,  beyond  the  shot  of  the 
castle  and  within  shot  of  some  of  the  ships,  that  we  might 
either  force  them  to  come  out  to  us  or  sink  them  where  thev 

ft 

lay.  Our  boat  found  a  fit  place  tor  us,  but  the  wind  would 
not  suffer  us  to  get  to  it ;  and  besides,  if  we  had  anchored 
there,  it  was  more  likely  that  they  would  have  run  their  ships 
on  shore,  to  save,  their  lives  and  liberties  and  some  of  their 
goods,  than  have  resigned  all  to  us  by  coming  out.  We 
therefore  discharged  a  few  guns  at  them,  but  our  shot  fell  far 
short;  upon  which  we  departed,  as  it  was  not  likely  they 
would  come  out  while  we  watched  before  the  mouth  of  the 
liarbour,  or  remained  within  sight.  We  accordingly  put  to 
sea,  where  we  cruized  for  five  days,  sending  a  pinnace  to' 
watch  them  close  in  shore  but  out  of  sight,  to  bring  us  word 
when  they  set  sail.  After  some  time  the  pinnace  brought  us 
notice  that  all  the  ships  had  taken  down  their  sails  and  struck 
their  top-masts,  so  that  we  concluded  they  would  remain  till 
sure  of  our  departure.  Wherefore,  having  heard  there  were 
some  Scots  ships  at  St  Michael,  we  sailed  thither  on  the  20tli 
October,  and  found  there  one  Scots  roader^  and  two  or  three 
more  at  Villa-franca,  the  next  road,  a  league  or  two  east  from 
St  Michaels.  From  these  we  received  five  or  six  butts  of  wine 
and  some  fresh  water,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  serve  our 
wants.  The  21st  October,  we  sent  our  long-boat  on  shore  to 
procure  fresh  water  at  a  brook  a  short  way  west  from  Villa- 
franca  ;  but  the  inhabitants  came  down  with  about  1 50  armed 
men,  having  two  ensigns  displayed,  and  our  boat  was  forced 
to  return  without  water,  having  spent  all  its  powder  in  vain, 
and  being  unable  to  prevail  against  such  great  odds. 

Learning  that  the  island  of  St  Mary  was  a  place  of  no  great 
strength,  we  made  sail  for  that  place,  intending  to  take  in 
water  there,  and  to  go  thence  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  On  the 
Friday  following,  my  lord  sent  captain  Lister  and  captaia 
Amias  Preston,  afterwards  Sir  Amias,  with  our  long-boat 
and  pinnace,  with  between  60  and  70  arquebusiers,  carrying 
a  friendly  letter  to  the  islanders,  desiring  leave  to  procure 
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water,  in  exchange  for  which  be  engaged  to  do  them  no  harm* 
Captain  Preston  had  come  on  board  Uie  Victory  not  long  be- 
fore from  his  own  ship,  which  lost  company  with  us  in  the 
night,  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  oi  remaining  with 
us.  We  departed  from  the  Victory  in  our  boats  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  rowing  for  the  land,  and  by  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon had  got  within  a  league  or  two  of  the  shore,  being 
then  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  Victory,  and  our  men  sore 
s{)ent  with  hard  rowmg.  At  this  time  we  perceived,  to  our 
great  joy,  two  ships  at  anchor  close  under  the  town  ;  upon 
which  we  shifted  six  or  seven  of  our  men  into  the  boat  be* 
longing  to  captain  Davis,  being  too  much  crowded,  and  re- 
taining about  20  arquebusiers  in  the  pinnace,  we  made  to- 
wards these  two  ships  with  all  possible  haste. 

V(^hile  proceeding  towards  them,  we  saw  several  boats  pas- 
sing between  the  roaders  ' '  and  the  shore,  and  many  men  in 
their  shirts  swimming  and  wading  on  shore,  who,  as  we  after- 
wards learnt,  were  endeavouring  to  get  the  ships  fast  aground  ^ 
and  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  same  time  busied  in  preparing 
to  defend  the  ships  and  themselves  against  us.  On  coming 
near  them,  captain  Lister  commanded  the  trumpets  to  be 
sounded,  but  prohibited  any  firing  till  farther  orders;  yet 
some  of  the  people,  either  not  hearing,  or  disregardful  of 
these  orders,  began  firing  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded, 
though  with  smalt  injury  to  the  islanders,  who  mostly  lay 
under  the  cover  of  trenches  or  other  means  of  defence.  Captain 
Lister  then  urged  on  the  rowers,  who  began  to  shrink  at  the 
shot  from  the  enemy  which  fiew  thick  about  their  ears,  and 
was  himself  the  first  to  board  one  of  the  ships  which  lay 
farther  from  shore  than  the  other,  while  we  speedily  followed, 
still  plying  the  enemy  with  our  shot,  and  having  cut  her  cables 
and  hawsers,  we  towed  her  out  to  sea.  In  the  mean  time, 
captain  Davis  came  up  in  his  boat,  and  boarded  the  other 
ship,  both  having  been  abandoned  by  their  crews ;  but,  as  she 
was  quite  fast  aground,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
her,  exposed  to  shot  and  stones  even  from  the  shore.  At 
this  time,  the  towns^people  made  an  attempt  to  capture  captain 
Davis  and  his  boats  crew,  which  were  but  few  in  number  f 
but  they  joined  us,  and  we  jointly  towed  off  our  prize,  which 
was  a  ship  from  Brazil  laden  with  sugar.     In  this  exploit  we 

had 
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had  two  men  slain  and  sixteen  wounded,  while  it  is  probable 
that  the  enemy  sufiered  small  loss,  as  they  were  mostly  shel- 
tered behind  stone  walls,  many  of  which  were  built  above  one 
another  on  the  end  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  be- 
tween two  vallies.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  they  had  some  large 
cannon,  from  which  they  fired  leaden  bullets,  one  only  of 
which  went  through  the  side  of  our  pri^c,  but  did  no  other  in- 

Next  day  we  made  another  attempt  to  get  fresh  water  at 
this  island,  but  as  we  were  ignorant  of  the  landing-place^ 
where  we  found  many  inconveniences  and  disadvantages,  we 
were  unable  to  effect  our  purpose.  Wherefore  we  departed 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  October  for  the  island  of  St  George, 
in  quest  of  fresh  water,  and  got  there  on  the  27th.  Observ- 
ing a  stream  of  water  running  down  into  the  sea,  the  pinnace 
and  long-boat  were  sent  under  captains  Preston  and  Mnnson^ 
by  whom  a  letter  was  sent  by  my  lord  to  the  islanders,  de- 
siring leave  to  take  water  quietly,  and  no  farther  injury  should 
be  oone  them.  On  getting  to  the  shore,  our  men  found 
some  of  the  poor  islanders  hid  among  the  rocks,  being  afraid 
of  us.  On  the  29th,  our  boats  returned  with  fresh  water, 
bringing  only  six  tons  to  the  Victory,  alleging  they  could  get 
no  more ;  thinking,  as  was  afterwards  su))posed,  as  he  had 
only  12  tons  of  water  and  wine,  that  my  lord  would  now  re- 
turn direct  for  England,  as  many  of  our  men  greatly  desired. 
My  lord  was  very  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  meant  next  day  to 
have  taken  in  more  water,  but  from  the  roughness  of  the  sea, 
and  the  wind  freshening,  and  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  people,  no  more  water  was  procured  :  yet  my  lord  would 
not  return  with  so  much  provision  unspent,  especially  as  the 
expedition  had  not  hitherto  produced  such  fruits  as  might 
reasonably  satisfy  himself  and  others.  Wherefore,  with  con- 
tent of  the  whole  ships  companies,  it  was  agreed  to  go  for 
England  by  way  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  make 
more  captures^  the  whole  people  being  reduced  to  half  allow- 
ance of  water,  except  sucn  as  were  sick  or  wounded,  who 
were  to  have  whole  allowance.  On  Saturday,  the  51st  Oc- 
tober, as  the  Margaret  was  very  leaky,  she  was  sent  off  direct 
for  England  in  charge  of  the  Brazil  ship,  and  in  them  our 
sick  and  wounded  men  were  sent  home ;  but  captain  Monson 
was  taken  out  of  the  Megge  into  the  Victory  '*. 

We 
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We  now  shaped  our  course  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  having 
the  wind  fair  and  large,  which  had  seldom  been  the  case  hi- 
therto. On  the  4th  November  we  saw  a  sail  right  before  us, 
to  which  we  gave  chase,  and  coming  up  with  her  about  S  p.  m. 
we  took  possession  of  her,  being  a  ship  of  about  110  tons 
burden,  from  Femanbucke  or  Fernambucco,  in  Brazil,  bound 
for  Portugal,  having  on  board  4 10  chests  of  sugar,  and  50 
quintals  of  Brazil  wood,  each  quintal  being  100  pounds 
weight.  We  took  her  in  lat*  29°  N.  about  200  leagues  west 
from  Lisbon.  Captain  Preston  was  sent  on  board  the  prize, 
who  brought  her  principal  people  into  the  Victory,  certain 
of  our  seamen  and  soldiers  being  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
her.  The  Portuguese  reported,  that  they  had  seen  another 
ship  that  day  before  them  about  noon  ;  wherefore,  when  all 
things  were  properly  disposed  respecting  our  prize,  we  left 
her  under  the  charge  of  captain  Davis,  with  whom  likewise 
we  left  our  long-boat,  taking  his  smaller  boat  with  us,  and 
made  all  sail  due  east  after  this  other  ship,  leaving  orders 
for  captain  Davis  and  the  prize  to  follow  us  due  east,  and  if 
he  had  not  sight  of  us  next  morning,  to  bear  away  direct  for 
England.  Next  morning  we  could  not  see  the  vessel  of  which 
we  were  in  chase,  neither  was  the  prize  or  the  ship  of  captain 
Davis  to  be  seen. 

On  the  6th  November,  being  then  in  lat.  S8°  30'  N.  and 
about  60  leagues  west  from  Lisbon,  captain  Preston  descried 
a  sail  early  in  the  morning  two  or  three  leagues  a-head  of  us, 
which  we  came  up  with  aoout  8  or  9  o'clock  a.  m.  She  was 
lastly  from  St  Michaels,  but  originally  from  Brazil  laden  with 
sugar.  While  employed  shifting  the  prisoners  into  the  Vic- 
tory, one  of  our  men  in  the  main-top  espied  another  sail  some 
three  or  four  leagues  a-head,  on  which  we  immediately  sent 
back  our  boat  with  men  to  take  charge  of  the  prize,  and 
made  all  sail  in  chase,  so  that  we  overtook  the  other  ship  a- 
bout  2  p.  M.  She  made  some  preparation  to  resist  us,  hang'^ 
ing  many  hides  all  round  her  sides,  so  that  musquetry  couid 
not  have  injured  her ;  but  by  the  time  we  had  fired  two  can- 
non shot  at  her,  she  lowered  her  sails  aUd  surrendered.  She 
was  of  between  300  and  400  tons,  bound  from  Mexico  and 
St  John  de  Lowe,  (San  Juan  de  Ulloa)  her  cargo  consisting 
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of  700  dry  hides,  worth  lOs.  apiece,  six  chests  of  cochineal, 
every  chest  holding  100  pounds  weight,  and  every  pound 
worth  L.  1,  6s.  8d.,  besides  which  she  had  several  chests  of 
sugar,  some  packages  of  China  ware,  with  some  wrought 
plate  and  silver  in  coin.  The  captain  was  an  Italian,  a  grave, 
wise,  and  civil  person,  who  had  to  the  value  of  25,000  du- 
cats adventure  in  this  ship.  He  and  some  of  the  principal 
Spanish  prisoners  were  taken  on  board  the  Victory  j  and 
captain  Lister  was  sent  into  the  prize,  with  some  20  of  pur 
best  mariners,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  In  the  meantime  our 
other  prize  came  up  with  us,  and  having  now  bur  hands  fi^U, 
we  joyfully  shaped  our  course  for  England,  as  we  had  s6 
many  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French  prisoners,,  that  we 
could  not  well  have  manned  any  more  prizes  with  safety  to 
ourselves.  Wherefore,  about  6  p.  m.  when  our  other  prize 
came  up,  we  made  sail  ^r  England.  But  as  our  two  'prizes 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  us  without  sparing  them  inany 
of  our  own  sails,  our  ship  rolled  and  wallowed  so  that  it  was 
both  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  put  our  inain-mast  in 
great  danger  x)f  being  carried  away.  Haying  accordingly 
acquaintea  them  with  these  circumstances,  and  taken  back 
our  sails,  we  directed  them  to  keep  their  course  following  us, 
so  as  to  make  for  Portsmouth. 

We  took  this  last  prize  in  lat.  39°  N.  about  46  leagues  west 
from  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  She  was  one  of  the  16  ships  we 
saw  going  into  the  harbour  of  Angra  in  the  island  bi  Tercera 
on  the  8tn  October.  Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  this 
ship  told  us,  that  while  we  were  plying  oflP  and  on  before  that 
harbour  in  waiting  for  their  coming  out,  three  of  the  largest 
of  these  ships  were  unloaded  of  all  their  treasure  and  mer- 
chandize, by  order  of  the  governor  of  Tercera,  and  were 
each  manned  with  300  soldiers,  on  purpose  ta  have,  come 
but  and  boarded  the  Victory ;  but  by  the  time  tliese  prepa- 
rations were  made,  the  Victory  was  gone  out  of  sight. 

We  now  went  merrily  before  the  wind  with  all  the  sails  we 
could  carry,  insomuch  that  between  the  noons  of  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, or  in  24*  hours,  we  sailed  near '47  leagues,  or  141  Eng- 
lish miles,  although  our  ship  was  very  foul,  and  much  grown 
with  sea  grass,  owing  to  our  having  been  long  at  sea.  This 
quick  sailing  made  some  of  our  company  expect  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  tilting  on  the  queens  birth-day  at  Whitehall, 
while  others  were  flattering  themselves  with  keeping  a  jolly 
Christmas  in  England  from  their  shares  in  the  prizes.     But 
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it  was  our  lot  to  keep  a  cold  Christmas  with  the  Bishop 
and  his  Clerks^  rocks  to  the  westwards  of  Sqilly ;  for  soon 
after  the  wind  came  about  to  the  east,  the  very  worst  wind 
for  us  which  could  blow  from  the  heavens,  so  that  we  could 
not  fetch  any  part  of  England.     Upon  this  our  allowance  of 
drink,  before  sufficiently  scanty,  was  now  still  farther  cur- 
tailed, owing  to  the  scarcity  iu  our  ship,  each  man  being 
confined  to  naif  a  pint  of  cold  water  at  a  meal,  and  that  not 
sweet.     Yet  this  was  an  ample  allowance  in  comparison,  as 
our  half  pint  was  soon  reduced  to  a  quarter,  and  even  at  this 
reduced  rate  our  store  was  rapidly  disappearing,  insomuch 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  our  preservation  to  put  into 
some  port  in  Ireland  to  procure  water.     We  accordingly  en- 
deavoured to  do  this,  being  obliged,  when  near  that  coast, 
to  lie  to  all  night,  waiting  for  day  light  j  but  when  it  appear- 
ed we  had  drifted  so  tar  to  leeward  m  the  night  that  we  could 
fetch  no  part  of  Ireland,  we  were  therefore  constrained  to 
return  again,  with  heavy  hearts,  and  to  wait  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation till  it  should  please  God  to  send  us  a  fair  wind  ei- 
ther for  England  or  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  allowed  for  each  man  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  at  each  meal,  having  now  no  other 
drink,  except  that  for  two  or  three  meals  we  had  about  as 
much  wine,  which  was  wrung  out  of  the  remaining  lees. 
Under  this  hard  fare  we  contmued  near  a  fortnight,  being 
only  able  to  eat  a  very  little  in  aD  that  time,  h\  reason  of  our 
great  want  of  drink.     Saving  that  now  and  th^n  we  enjoyed 
as  it  were  a  feast,  when  rain  or  hail  chanced  to  fall,  on  which 
occasions  we  gathered  up  the  hail-stones  with  the  most  anxi- 
ous care,  devouring  thrm  more  eagerly  than  if  they  had  been 
th(    finest  comfits.     The  rain-drops  also  were  caught  and 
saved  with  the  utmost  carefiil  attention  $  for  which  purpose 
some  hung  up  sheets  tied  by  the  four  corners,  having  a 
weight  in  tne  middle,  to  make  the  rain  run  down  there  as  in 
a  funnel  into  some  vessel  placed  underneath.     Those  who 
had  no  sheets  hung  up  napkins  or  other  clouts,  which  when 
thoroughly  wet  they  wrung  or  sucked  to  get  the  water  they 
had  inibibed.     Even  the  water  which  fell  on  the  deck  under 
foot,  and  washed  away  the  filth  and  soil  of  the  ship,  though 
as  dirty  as  the  kennel  is  in  towns  during  rain,  was  carefiiuy 
watched  and  collected  at  every  scupper-hole,  nay,  often  with 
strife  and  contention,  and  caught  in  dishes,  pots,  cans,  and 
^ars,  of  which  some  drank  hearty  draughts^  mud  and  all, 
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without  waiting  for  its  settlement  or  cleansing.  Others  clean- 
ed it  by  filtrating,  but  it  went  through  so  slowly  that  they 
could  UI  endure  to  wait  so  long,  and  were  loath  to  lose  so 
much  precious  liquid.  Some  iidced  the  wat^r  like  dogs  with 
their  tongues  from  tlxe  decks,  sides,  rails,  and  masts  of  the 
ship.  Others,  that  were  more  ingenious,  fastened  girdles 
or  ropes  about  the  masts^  daubing  tallow  between  these  and 
the  mast,  that  the  rain  might  not  run  down  between ;  and 
making  one  part  of  these  girdles  lower  than  the  rest,  fixed 
spouts  of  leather  at  these  Tower  parts,  that  the  rain  running 
down  the  masts  might  meet  and  be  received  at  these  spouts. 
He  whp  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  can  of  water  by 
these  means,  was  sued  to,  and  envied  as  a  rich  man. 
Qjiem  jndchrum  digito  nwnstrari^  et  dtcere  hie  est. 

Some  of  the  poor  Spaniards  who  were  prisoners,  though 
having  the  same  allowance  with  our  own  men,  often  begged 
us  for  the  love  of  God  to  give  them  as  much  water  as  tney 
could  hold  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands:  And,  notwithstand- 
ing our  own  great  extremity,  they  were  given  it,  to  teach 
them  some  humanity,  instead  of  their  accustomed  barbarity 
both  to  us  and  other  nations.  Some  put  leaden  bullets  into 
their  months,  to  slack  their  thirst  by  chewing  them.  In  every 
comer  of  the  ship,  the  miserable  cries  of  the  sick  and  wouna* 
ed  were  sounding  lamentably  in  our  ears,  pitifiilly  crying  out 
and  lamenting  for  want  of  drink,  being  ready  to  die,  yea 
many  dying  tor  lack  thereof.  Insomuch,  that  by  this  great 
extremity  we  lost  many  more  men  than  in  all  the  voyage  be- 
fore ;  as  before  this,  we  were  so  well  and  amply  provided  for, 
that  we  lived  as  well  and  were  as  healthy  as  if  we  had  been  in 
£ngland,  very  few  dying  among  us  ;  whereas  now,  some  of 
our  men  were  thrown  overboard  every  day. 

The  2d  of  December  1589  was  with  us  a  day  of  festival, 
as  it  then  rained  heartily,  and  we  saved  some  considerable 
store  of  water,  though  we  were  well  wet  for  it,  and  that  at 
midnight,  and  had  our  skins  filled  with  it  besides.  This  went 
down  merrily,  although  it  was  bitter  and  dirty,  with  washinjg 
the  ship,  but  we  sweetened  it  with  sugar,  and  were  happy  to 
have  our  fill.  Besides  our  other  extremities,  we  were  so  tos- 
sed and  turmoiled  with  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather,  that 
everv  man  had  to  hold  fast  his  can  or  dish,  and  to  fasten  him- 
self by  the  ropes,  rails,  or  sides  of  the  ship,  to  prevent  falling 
on  the  deck.  Our  main-sail  was  torn  from  the  yard,  ^nd 
blown  away  into  the  sea  $  and  our  other  sails  so  rent  and  torn 

that 
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that  hardly  any  of  them  remained  serviceable.  The  raging 
waves  ana  baming  surges  of  the  sea  came  rolling  upon  us  in 
successive  mountams,  breaking  through  the  waste  of  the  ship 
like  a  mighty  river  $  although  in  fine  weather  our  deck  was 
near  twenty  feet  above  water.  So  that  we  were  ready  to  cry 
out,  with  the  royal  prophet,  Psalm  107,  verses  26  and  27. 
<<  They  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  go  down  again  to  the 
depths :  ITicir  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  "^They  reel 
to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wits  end."  In  this  extremity  of  foul  weather,  the  ship  was 
so  tossed  and  shaken,  that,  by  its  creaking  noise,  and  the 
leaking  which  was  now  more  than  ordinary,  we  were  in  great 
fear  that  it  woulcl  have  shaken  asunder,  and  had  just  cause 
to  pray,  a  little  otherwise  than  the  poet,  though  marring  the 
verse,  yet  mending  the  meaning : 

Deos  marb  et  cxli,  quid  enim  nisi  vota  supersunt^ 
Solvere  quassatae  parcito  membra  ratis. 

Yet  it  pleased  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  to  deliver  us 
out  of  this  danger.  We  made  a  new  main-sail,  which  we 
fastened  to  the  yard,  and  repaired  our  other  damages  as  well 
as  we  could.  This  was  hardly  done  when  we  were  reduced 
to  as  great  extremity  as  before,  so  that  we  had  almost  lost 
our  new  main-sail,  had  not  William  Antony,  the  master  of 
our  ship,  when  no  one  else  would  venture  for  fear  of  being 
washed  overboard,  by  crawling  along  the  main-yard,  then 
lowered  close  down  upon  the  rails,  and  with  great  danger  of 
drowning,  gathered  it  up  out  of  the  sea  and  fastened  it  to 
the  yard ;  being  in  the  mean  time  often  ducked  overhead  and 
cars  in  the  sea.  So  terrible  were  these  storms,  that  some  of 
our  company,  who  had  used  the  sea  for  twenty  years,  had 
never  seen  the  like,  and  vowed,  if  ever  they  got  safe  to  land, 
that  they  would  never  go  to  sea  again. 

At  night  on  the  last  day  of  November,  we  met  with  an 
English  ship,  and  because  it  was  too  late  that  night,  it  was 
agreed  that  dbey  were  to  give  us  two  or  three  tons  of  wine 
next  morning,  being,  as  they  said,  all  the  provision  of  drink 
they  bad,  save  only  a  butt  or  two  which  they  must  reserve 
for  their  own  use:  But,  after  all,  we  heard  no  more  of  them 
till  they  were  set  on  ground  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
it  appeared  they  might  have  spared  us  much  more  than  ^ey 
pretended,  as  they  could  very  well  have  relieved  our  necessi- 
ties, 
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ties,  and  had  sufficient  for  themselves  remaining  to  bring 
them  to  England.  The  first  of  December  we  spoke  with  an-' 
other  English  ship,  and  had  some  beer  out  of  her  for  our 
urgent  necessities,  but  not  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  England, 
wherefore  we  were  constrained  to  put  into  Ireland,  the  wind 
so  serving.  Next  day  we  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  land, 
not  far  from  the  S.  Kelmes,  under  the  land  and  wind,  where 
we  were  somewhat  more  quiet.  But  as  that  was  not  a  safe 
place  to  ride  in,  we  endeavoured  next  morning  tv  weigh  our 
anchor,  when  having  some  of  our  men  hurt  at  the  capstan, 
we  were  forced  to  leave  it  behind,  holding  on  our  course  for 
Ventrie  Haven,  [Bantry  Bay  ?]  where  we  safely  arrived  the 
same  day,  and  found  that  place  a  safe  and  convenient  har- 
bour for  us,  so  that  we  had  just  cause  to  sing  with  the  Psalm- 
ist,  7  hei/  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  shtps^  &c. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  my  lord  went  forthwith  on 
shore,  and  presently  after  brought  off  fresh  provisions  and 
watery  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.  to  refresh  his  ships 
company,  though  he  had  lately  been  very  weak  himself,  and 
had  suffered  the  same  extremity  with  the  rest :  For,  in  the 
time  of  our  former  want,  having  only  a  little  water  remain- 
ing by  him  in  a  pot,  it  w&<^  broken  in  the  night  and  all  the 
water  lost.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  soon  afterwards 
landed  and  carried  to  the  principal  town,  csdledDingenacush '  ^, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  haven,  and  at  which  place 
our  surgeons  attended  them  daily.  Here  we  well  refreshed 
ourselves,  while  the  Irish  harp  sounded  sweetly  in  our  ears, 
and  here  we,  who  in  our  former  extremity  were  in  a  manner 
half  dead,  had  our  lives  as  it  were  restored. 

This  Dingenacush  is  the  chief  town  in  all  that  part  of  Ire- 
land, consisting  but  of  one  street,  whence  some  smaller  ones 
proceed  on  either  side.  It  had  gates,  as  it  seemed,  in  for- 
mer times  at  either  end,  to  shut  and  open  as  a  town  of  war, 
and  a  castle  also.  The  houses  are  very  strongly  built,  hav- 
ing thick  stone  walls  and  narrow  windows,  being  used,  as 
they  told  us,  as  so  many  castles  in  time  of  troubles,  aniong 
the  wild  Irish  or  otherwise.  The  castle  and  all  the  houses 
in  the  town,  except  four,  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Earl  of  Desmond ;  these  four  being  held  out  against  him  and 
all  his  power,  so  that  he  could  not  win  them.  There  still  re< 
mains  a  thick  stone  wall,  across  the  middle  of  the  street, 

which 
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which  was  part  of  their  fortification.  Some  of  the  older  in« 
habitants  informed  us,  that  they  were  driven  to  great  extre- 
mities during  their  defence^  like  the  Jews  of  old  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  emperor  Titus,  insomuch  that  they  were 
constrained  by  hunger  to  feed  on  the  carcasses  of  the  dead. 
Though  somewhat  repaired  i  it  still  remains  only  the  ruins 
of  their  former  town.  Except  in  the  houses  of  the  better  sort, 
they  have  no  chinmies,  so  that  we  were  very  much  incom- 
moded by  the  smoke  during  our  stay  at  that  place.  Their 
fuel  is  turf,  which  they  have  very  good,  together  with 
whins  or  furze.  As  there  erows  little  wood  hereabout,  build- 
ing is  very  expensive ;  as  also  they  are  in  want  of  lime^  which 
they  have  to  bring  from  a  far  distance.  But  they  have  abun- 
dance of  stone,  the  whole  country  appearing  entirely  compos- 
ed of  rocks  and  stones,  so  that  they  commonly  make  their 
hedges  of  stone,  by  which  each  mans  ground  is  parted  from 
his  neighbour.  Yet  their  country  is  very  fruitful,|  and  abounds 
in  grass  and  grain,  as  appears  by  the  abundance  of  cattle 
and  sheep  ;  insomuch  that  we  h^  very  good  sheep,  though 
smaller  than  those  of  England,  for  two  shillings,  or  five 
groats  a-piece,  and  good  pigs  and  hens  for  threepence  each. 
The  greatest  want  is  of  industrious  and  husbandly  inhabi- 
tants, to  till  and  improve  the  ground ;  for  the  common  sort, 
if  they  can  only  provide  sufficient  to  serve  them  from  hand  to 
mouth,  take  no  farther  care.  Good  land  was  to  be  had  here 
for  fourpence  an  acre  of  yearly  rent.  They  had  very  small 
store  of  money  among  them,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  they 
doubled  and  trebled  the  prices  of  every  thing  we  bought,  in 
proportion  to  what  they  had  been  before  our  arrival.  Tbey 
have  mines  of  alum,  tin,  brass,  and  iron;  and  we  saw  certain 
natural  stones,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  naturally  squared  like 
diamonds.  That  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  great  mountains 
and  hills,  whence  run  many  pleasant  streams  of  fine  water. 
The  native  hardiness  of  the  Irish  nation  may  be  conceived  from 
this,  that  their  young  children,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
run  about  the  streets  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  and  often  having 
no  other  apparel  than  a  scanty  mantle  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. The  chief  officer  of  their  town  is  called  the  sovereign, 
who  hath  the  same  office  and  authority  among  them  with  our 
mayors  in  England,  having  his  seijeants  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  a  mace  carried  before  nim  as  they  have.  We  were  first 
entertained  at  the  sovereigns  house,  which  was  one  of  the  four 
that  withstood  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  his  rebellion. 

They 
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They  have  the  same  form  of  common  prayer,  word  for 
word,  that  we  have,  only  that  it  is  in  Latin.  On  Sunday, 
the  sovereign  goeth  to  church  having  his  setjeant  before  him, 
and  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  others  of  the  town.  They 
there  kneel  down,  every  one  making  his  prayers  privately  by 
himself.  They  then  rise  up  and  go  out  of  the  church  again 
to  drink.  After  this,  they  return  again  to  church,  and  the 
minister  makes  prayers.  Their  manner  of  baptising  differs 
somewhat  from  ours,  part  of  the  service  belonging  to  it  being 
in  L^tin  and  part  in  Irish.  The  mini>ter  takes  the  child  on 
his  hands,  dipping  it  first  backwards  and  then  forwards, 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  cold  water  even  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  By  this  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  people  may  ap- 
pear, as  before  specified.  They  had  neither  bell,  drums,  nor 
trumpet,  to  call  the  parishioners  together,  but  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  sovereign,  when  those  that  have  devotion  follow 
him.  Their  bread  is  all  baked  in  cakes,  and  the  bakers  bake 
for  all  the  town,  receiving  a  tenth  part  for  their  trouble.  We 
had  of  them  some  ten  or  eleven  ton^  of  beer  for  the  Victory  j 
but  it  acted  as  a  severe  purge  upon  all  who  drank  it,  so  that 
we  chose  rather  to  drink  water. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  fresh  water,  we  set  sail 
from  thence  on  the  20th  December,  accompanied  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Dennie  and  his  lady,  with  two  young  sons.  In  the 
morning  of  that  day,  my  lord  went  on  shore  to  hasten  the 
dispatch  of  some  fresh  water  for  the  Victory,  and  brought  us 
news  that  sixty  Spanish  prizes  were  taken  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land. For  two  or  three  days  after  we  sailed,  we  had  a  fair 
wind  ;  but  it  afterwards  scanted,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  keep 
a  cold  Christmas  with  the  bishop  and  his  clerks,  as  I  said  he^ 
fore.  After  this,  meeting  with  an  English  ship,  we  received 
the  joyful  news  that  ninety-one  Spanish  prizes  were  come  to 
England ;  and  along  with  that,  the  sorrowful  intelligence  that 
our  last  and  best  prize  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Cornwal, 
at  a  place  the  Cornish  men  call  AU-effeme^  that  is  Hell-cliff, 
where  Captain  Lister  and  all  the  people  were  drowned,  except 
five  or  six,  half  English  and  half  Spaniards,  who  saved  their 
lives  by  swimming.  Yet  much  of  the  goods  were  saved  and 
preserved  for  us,  by  Sir  Francis  Godolphin  and  other  wor- 
shipful gentlemen  of  the  country.  My  lord  was  very  sorry 
for  the  death  of  Captain  Lister,  saying  that  he  would  willingly 
have  lost  all  the  fruits  of  the  voyage  to  have  saved  his  life. 

The  29th  December  we  met  another  ship,  from  which  we 

learned 
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learned  that  Sr  Martin  Frobisher  and  Captain  Reymond 
had  taken  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  we  had 
seen  going  into  the  haven  of  Tercera ;  but  that  the  admiral 
had  sunk,  in  consequence  of  much  leaking,  near  the  Ekldy- 
stone,  a  rock  over  against  Plymouth  sound,  all  the  people 
however  bein<T  saved.  We  were  likewise  informed  by  this 
ship,  that  Captain  Preston  had  captured  a  ship  laden  with 
silver.  My  lord  took  his  passage  in  this  last  ship  to  land  at 
Falmouth,  while  we  held  on  our  course  for  Plymouth. 

Towards  night  we  came  near  the  Ram-head,  the  next  cape 
westwards  from  Plymouth  sound,  but  we  feared  to  double  it 
in  the  nic^ht,  by  reason  of  the  scantness  of  the  wind:  so  we 
stood  out  to  seawards  for  half  the  night,  and  towards  morning 
had  the  wind  more  large.  But  we  made  too  little  to  spare 
thereof;  partly  for  which  reasons  and  partly  mistaking  the! 
land  we  fell  so  much  to  leeward  that  we  could  not  double  the . 
cape.  For  this  reason  we  turned  back  again  and  got  into 
Falmouth  haven,  where  we  grounded  in  17  feet  water  j  but 
as  it  was  low  ebb,  the  sea  ready  again  to  flow,  and  the  ground 
soft,  we  received  no  harm.  Here  we  gladly  set  our  feet  again 
on  the  long  desired  English  ground,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
by  keeping  part  of  Christmas  on  our  native  soil. 


Section  VIII. 

Valiant  Sea  Fight ^  by  Ten  Merchant  Ships  of  London  against 
Twelve  Spanish  Gallies  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  on  the 
2Uh  April  1590  ". 

In  1590,  sundry  ships  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, some  freighted  for  Venice,  some  for  Constantinople,  and 
some  to  divers  other  parts,  met  on  their  homeward  course 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  having  escaped  all  danger  hi- 
therto. The  first  of  these  was  the  Salomon,  belonging  to  Mr 
Alexander  B^rnam  of  London,  and  Messrs  Bond  and  Tweed 
of  Harwich,  which  had  sailed  on  the  first  of  February  last. 
The  second  was  the  Margaret  and  John,  belonging  to  Mr 
Wats  of  London.  The  third  wp.s  the  Minion  j  the  fourth 
the  Ascension;  the  fifth  the  Centurion,  belonging  to  Mr 
Cordal;  the  si3jLth  the  Violet ;  the  seventh  the  Samuel;  the 
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eighth  the  Crescent ;  the  ninth  the  Elizabeth ;  the  tenth  the 
Richard  belonging  to  Mr  Duffield.  All  these  ships,  being  of 
notable  and  approved  service,  and  coming  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  hard  by  the  coast  of  Barbary,  they  descried  twelve 
tall  gallies  bravely  furnished,  and  strongly  provided  with  men 
and  ammunition  of  war,  ready  to  intercept  and  seize  them. 
Being  perceived  by  our  captains  and  masters,  we  made  speedy 
preparation  for  our  defence,  waiting  the  whole  night  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Next  morning  early,  being  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  the 
24th  of  April  1590,  we  had  service  according  to  our  usual 
custom,  praying  to  Almighty  God  to  save  us  from  the  hands 
of  the  tyrannous  Spaniards,  whom  we  justly  imagined  and 
had  always  found  to  be  our  most  mortal  enemies  on  the  sea. 
Having  finished  our  prayers,  and  set  ourselves  in  readiness, 
we  perceived  them  coming  towards  us,  and  knew  them  indeed 
to  be  the  Spanish  gallies,  commanded  by  Andrea  Doria, 
viceroy  for  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
a  notable  enemy  to  all  Englishmen.  When  they  came  near 
us,  they  waved  us  amain  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  return 
we  waved  them  amain  for  the  Queen  of  England  *  j  at  which 
time  it  pleased  the  Almighty  so  to  encourge  our  hearts,  that 
the  nearer  they  came  we  the  less  feared  their  great  strength 
and  huge  number  of  men  ;  they  having  to  the  amount  of  two 
or  three  hundred  in  each  galley.  It  was  concluded  among  us, 
that  our  four  largest  and  tallest  ships  should  be  placed  in  the 
rear,  the  weaker  and  smaller  ships  going  foremost ;  and  so  it 
was  performed,  every  one  of  us  being  ready  to  take  part  in 
such  successes  as  it  should  please  God  to  send. 

The  gallies  came  upon  us  very  fiercely  at  the  first  encoun- 
ter, yet  God  so  strengthened  us  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
ten  times  more,  we  had  not  feared  them  at  all.  The  Salomon, 
being  a  hot  ship  with  sundry  cast  pieces  in  her,  gave  the  first 
shot  in  so  effectual  a  manner  on  their  headmost  galley,  that  it 
shared  away  so  many  of  the  men  that  sat  on  one  side  of  her, 
and  pierced  her  through  and  through,  insomuch  that  she  was 
ready  to' sink :  Yet  they  assaulted  us  the  more  fiercely.  Then 
the  rest  of  our  ships,  especially  the  four  chiefest,  the  Salomon, 
Margaret  and  John,  Million,  and  the  Ascension,  gave  a.hot 
charge  upon  them,  and  they  on  us,  commencing  a  hot  and 

fierce 
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fierce  battle  with  great  valour  on  both  sides,  which  continued 
for  the  space  of  six  hours.  About  the  commencement  of  this 
fight»  our  fleet  was  joined  by  two  Flemish  ves^Is.  Seeing 
the  great  force  of  the  gallies,  one  of  these  presently  struck  his 
sails  and  yielded  to  the  enemy ;  whereas,  had  they  exerted 
themselves  on  our  side  and  in  their  own  defence,  th^  needed 
not  to  have  been  taken  in  this  cowardly  manner.  Ine  other 
was  ready  also  to  have  yielded  immediately,  and  began  to 
lower  his  sails :  But  the  trumpeter  of  that  ship  drew  his  faul- 
cion,  and  stepping  up  to  the  pilot  at  the  helm,  vowed  that  he 
would  put  him  instantly  to  death,  if  he  did  not  join  and  take 
part  with  the  English  fleet :  This  he  did,  for  fear  of  death, 
and  by  that  means  they  were  defended  from  the  t3Tanny  which 
they  had  otherwise  assuredly  found  among  the  Spaniards. 

When  we  had  continued  the  fight  somewhat  more  than  six 
hours,  God  gave  us  the  upper  hand,  so  that  we  escaped  the 
hands  of  so  many  enemies,  who  were  constrained  to  flee  into 
harbour  to  shelter  themselves  from  us.  This  was  the  manifest 
work  of  God,  who  defended  us  in  such  sort  from  all  danger, 
that  not  one  man  of  us  was  slain  in  all  this  long  and  fierce 
assault,  sustaining  no  other  damage  or  hurt  than  this,  that 
the  shrouds  and  back-stays  of  the  Salomon,  which  gave  the 
first  and  last  shot,  and  sore  galled  the  enemy  during  the  whole 
battle,  were  clean  shot  away.  When  the  battle  ceased,  we 
were  constrained  for  lack  of  wind  to  stay  and  waft  up  and 
down,  and  then  went  back  again  to  THion  [Tetuan]  in  Bar- 
bary,  six  leagues  from  Gibraltar,  where  we  found  the  people 
wondrously  favourable  to  us ;  who,  being  but  Moors  and 
heathen  people,  shewed  us  where  to  find  fresh  water  and  all 
other  necessaries.  In  short,  we  had  there  as  good  entertain- 
ment as  if  we  had  been  in  any  place  in  England.  The  gover- 
nor favoured  us  greatly,  to  whom  we  in  return  presented  such 
gifts  and  commodities  as  we  had,  which  he  accepted  of  very 
graciously :  And  here  we  staid  four  days. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  battle,  which  was  on  Easter  Tues- 
day, we  remained  for  want  of  wind  before  Gibraltar  till  the 
next  morning,  being  all  that  time  becalmed,  and  therefore 
expected  every  hour  that  they  would  have  sent  out  a  fresh 
force  against  us :  But  they  were  in  no  condition  to  do  so,  all 
their  gallies  being  so  sore  battered  that  they  durst  not  come 
out  oi  harbour,  though  greatly  urged  thereunto  by  the  gover- 
nor of  that  town ;  but  they  had  already  met  with  so  stout  re- 
sistance, 
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sistance,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the 
fight. 

While  we  were  at  Tetuan,  we  received  a  report  of  the  hurt 
we  had  done  the  gallies ;  as  we  could  not  well  discern  any  thing 
during  the  fight,  on  account  of  the  great  smoke.  We  there 
heard  that  we  had  almost  spoiled  those  twelve  gallies,  which 
we  had  shot  clean  through,  so  that  two  of  them  were  on  the 
point  of  sinking  $  and  we  had  slain  so  many  of  their  men, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  fit  out  their  gallies  any  more  all 
that  year.  After  going  to  Tetuan,  we  attempted  three  seve- 
ral times  to  pass  the  straits,  but  could  not :  Yet,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  came  safely  through  on  the  fourth  at- 
tempt;  and  so  continued  on  our  voyage  with  a  pleasant  breeze 
all  tne  way  to  the  coast  of  England,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
beginning  of  July  1590. 


Section  IX. 

A  valiant  sea  jight  in  the  Straits  of  Gibralta7'y  in  April  1591, 
by  the  Centurion  of  London^  against  Jive  Spanish  gallies. 

In  the  month  of  November  1590,  sundry  ships  belonging 
to  different  merchants  of  London  sailed  with  merchandise  for 
various  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  all  df  which, 
having  fair  wind  and  weather,  arrived  safe  at  their  destined 
ports.  Among  these  was  the  Centurion  of  London,  a  very 
tall  ship  of  large  burden,  yet  but  weakly  manned,  as  appears 
by  the  following  narrative. 

The  Centurion  arrived  safe  at  Marseilles,  on  her  outward 
bound  voyage,  where,  after  delivering  her  goods,  she  remain- 
ed better  than  five  weeks,  taking  in  lading,  and  then  intended 
to  return  to  England.  When  she  was  ready  to  come  away 
from  Marseilles,  there  were  sundry  other  ships  of  smaller  bur- 
den at  that  place,  the  masters  of  which  intreated  Robert 
Bradshaw  of  Limehouse,  the  master  of  the  Centurion,  to  stay 
a  day  or  two  for  them  till  they  could  get  in  readiness  to  de- 
part, saying  that  it  were  far  better  for  them  all  to  go  in  com- 
Eany  for  mutual  support  and  defence,  than  singly  to  run  the 
azard  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  gallies  in  the 
Straits.  On  which  reasonable  persuasion,  although  the  Cen- 
turion was  of  such  sufficiency  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
hazarded  alone,  yet   she  staid  for  the  smaller  ships,  and  set 

out 
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out  alon^  with  them  from  Marseilles,  all  engaging  mutually  to 
stand  by  each  other,  if  they  chanced  to  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
l^anish  gallies. 

Thus  sailing  altogether  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  they  were 
suddenly  bec^umed  upon  Easter-day  in  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, where  they  immediately  saw  several  gaUies  making  to- 
wards them  in  a  very  gallant  and  courageous  manner.     The 
chief  leaders  and  soldiers  in  these  gallies,   were  bravely  appa- 
relled in  silken  coats,  with  silver  whistles  depending  from 
their  necks,  and  fine  plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats.     Com- 
ing o'n  courageously,  they  shot  very  fast  from  their  calivers 
upon  the  Centurion,  which  they  boarded  somewhat  before  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.     But  the  Centurion  was  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, and  meant  to  give  them  as  sour  a  welcome  as  they 
could  ;  and  having  prepared  their  close  quarters  with  all  other 
things  in  readiness,  called  on  God  for  aid,  and  cheered  one 
another  to  fight  to  the  last.     The  Centurion  discharged  her 
great  ordnance  upon  the  gallies,  but  the  little  ships  her  con- 
sorts durst  not  come  forward  to  her  aid,  but  lay  aloof,  while 
five  of  the  gallies  laid  on  board  the  Centurion,  to  whom  they 
made  themselves  fast  with  their  grappling  irons,  two  on  one 
side  and  two  on  the  other,  while  the  admiral  galley  lay  across 
her  stern.     In  this  guise  the  Centurion  was  sore  galled  and 
battered,  her  main-mast  greatly  wounded,  all  her  sails  filled 
with  shot  holes,  and  her  mizen  mast  and  stern  rendered  al- 
most unserviceable.     During  this  sore  and  deadly  fight,  the 
trumpeter  of  the  Centurion  continually  sounded  forth  the 
animating  points  of  war,  encouraging  the  men  to  fight  gal* 
lantly  against  their  enemies;    while  in  the  Spanish  gallies 
there  was  no  warlike  music,  save  the  silver  whistles,  which 
were  blown  ever  and  anon.     In  this  sore  fight,  many  a  Spa- 
niard was  thrown  into  the  sea,  while  multitudes  of  them  came 
crawling  up  the  ships  sides,  hanging  by  every  rope,  and  en- 
deavouring to  enter  in :  Yet  as  fast  as  they  came  to  enter,  so 
courageously  were  they  received  by  the  English,  that  many  of 
them  were  fain  to  tumble  alive  into  the  sea,  remediless  of  ever 
getting  out  alive.     There  were  in  the   Centurion  48  men 
and  boys  in  all,  who  bestirred  themselves  so  valiantly  and  so 
galled  the  enemy,  that  many  a  brave  and  lusty  Spaniard  lost 
his  life.     The  Centurion  was  set  on  fire  five  several  times, 
with  wild-fire  and  other  combustibles  thrown  in  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
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great  and  diligent  foresight  of  the  master,  the  fire  was  always 
extinguished  without  doing  any  barm. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  gallies  there  were  about  200  sol- 
diers ;  who,  together  with  the  great  guns,  spoiled,  rent,  and 
battered  the  Centurion  very  sorely ;  shot  her  mainmast  through, 
and  slew  four  of  her  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  masters  mate* 
Ten  other  persons  were  hurt  by  splinters.  But  in  the  end, 
the  Spaniards  had  almost  spent  their  shot,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  load  with  hammers  and  the  chains  of  their  gal- 
ley-slaves, yet,  God  be  praised,  the  English  received  no 
more  harm.  At  length,  sore  galled  and  worn  out,  the  Spa^ 
niards  Were  constrained  to  unfasten  their  grappUngs  and  sheer 
off;  at  which  time,  if  there  had  been  any  fresh  ship  to  aid 
and  succour  the  Centurion,  they  had  certainly  sunk  or  taken 
all  those  rallies.  The  Dolphin  lay  aloof  and  durst  not  come 
near,  whue  the  other  two  small  ships  fled  away.  One  of  the 
gallies  from  the  Centurion  set  upon  the  Dolphin ;  which  ship 
went  immediately  on  fire,  occasioned  by  her  own  powder,  so 
that  the  ship  perished  with  all  her  men :  But  whether  this 
was  doAe  intentionally  or  not,  was  never  known.  Surely,  if 
she  had  come  bravely  forward  in  aid  of  the  Centurion,  she 
had  not  perished. 

This  fight  continued  five  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  both  parties  were  glad  to  draw  off  and  breathe 
themselves  \  but  the  Spaniards,  once  gone,  durst  not  renew 
the  fiffht.  Next  day,  indeed,  six  other  gallies  came  out  and 
looked  at  the  Centurion,  but  durst  on  no  account  meddle 
with  her.  Thus  delivered  by  tlie  Almighty  from  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  they  gave  God  thanks  for  the  victory,  and 
arrived  not  long  after  safe  at  London.  Mr  John  Hawes 
merchant,  and  sundry  others  of  good  note  were  presently 
this  fight. 
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Section  X« 

ScO'^^hi  near  ike  Azores,  between  the  Rtcenge  man  ofwnr^ 
eomnuintkd  ig  Sir  Richard  QranviUe,  andjtfieen  Spanish 
men  of  wir^  ^Ist  August  159 L  Written  by  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  K 

PBELIMIKART  DJSCOUR«B^ 

BtcAV8£  the  rumours  are  diversely  spread,  an  well  in  £Dg^ 
land  as  in  the  Low  Countries  and  eisewhav,  of  this  late  oi- 
counter  between  her  majestys  ships  and  the  armada  of  Spain  ) 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  according  to  their  usual  manner^  fiH 
the  world  with  their  vain-glorious  vaunts,  making  great  shew 
bf  victories,  when  on  the  contrary  themselves  are  most  eom- 
monly  and  shamefiiUy  beaten  and  dishonoured,  thereby  hoping 
to  possess  the  ignorant  multitude  by  anticipating  and  foreinn- 
ning  fake  reports :  It  is  agreeable  with  all  good  reason^  for 
manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  overcome  falsehood  and  untruth, 
that  the  beginning,  continuance,  and'  success  of  this  late  ho- 
nourable encounter  by  l^r  Richard  Greoville,  and  others  her 
majestys  captains,  with  the  armada  ^  of  Spain,  should  be 
truly  set  down  and  pnblished,  without  partiality  or  fiilse  ima- 
ginations.   And  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  Spaniards  should 
seek,  by  fidseand  slanderous  pamphlets,  udoisos,  and  letters,  to 
cover  their  own  loss,  and  to  derogate  from  others  their  due 
honours,  espcfcially  in  this  fight  being  far  off;  seeing  they 
were  not  ashamed,  in  the  year  1588,  when  they  purposed  the 
invasion  of  this  land,  to  publish  in  sundiy  langui^es  in  priatj 
great  victories  in  words,  which  they  pretended  to  have  obtain- 
ed against  this  realm,  and  spread  the  same  in  a  most  false  sort 
over  all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.    When 
shortly  after  it  was  happily  manifested  in  veiy  deed  to  all  na- 
tions, how  their  navy,  which  they  termed  invincible^  consist- 
ing 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  665.  A8tley,I.  216. 

2  This  prelimmary  discourse,  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Rakiglii  is  ^vea 
firom  Hakluyt  without  alteration,  except  in  orthography.— £. 

8.  Armada  is  a  general  word*  signifying  in  Spanish  a  ship  of  war  or  a 
fleet  or  squadron.  Generally  in  English  it  has  been  limited  to  the  invinci- 
ble armada,  or  powerful  fleet  fitted  out  by  Philip  !!•  in  the  Ysln  hope  of 
cooqutnpg  £ngUQd»wE. 
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ing  of  140  sail  of  ships,  not  only  of  their  own  kins[dom,  but 
strengthened  with  the  greatest  argosies,  Portugal  caraks,  Flo- 
rentines, and  huge  hulks  of  other  countries,  were  by  30  of  her 
xn^estys  own  ships  of  war,  and  a  few  belonging  to  our  own 
merchants,  by  the  wise,  valiant,  and  advantageous  conduct  of 
the  lord  Charles  Howard*  high  admiral  of  England,  beaten 
and  shuffled  together,  even  from  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  firsfi 
to  Portland  where  they  shamefully  left  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes 
with  his  mighty  ship :  from  Portland  to  Calais,  where  they 
lost  Hugo  de  Moncado  with  the  gfillies  of  which  he  was  cap- 
tain :  and  from  Calais  driven  by  squibs  from  their  anchors, 
were  chased  out  of  sight  of  England,  round  about  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Where  for  the  sympathy  of  their  barbarous  re- 
ligion, hoping  to  find  succour  and  assistance,  a  great  part  of 
them  were  crushed  against  the  rocks,  and  those  others  that 
landed,  being  very  many  in  number,  were  notwithstanding 
broken,  slain,  and  taken,  and  so  sent  from  village  to  village, 
coupled,  in  halters^  to  be  shipped  for  Engliaild.  Where  her 
majesty,  of  her  princely  and  invincible  disposition,  disdaining 
to  put  them  to  death,  and  Scorning  either  to  retain  or  enteiv 
tain  them,  they  were  all  sent  back  ^ain  into  their  countries, 
to  witness  and  recount  the  worthy  achievements  of  their  invin- 
cible and  dreadful  navy :  of  which,  the  number  of  soldiers,  the 
fearfiil  burden  of  their  ships,  the  commanders  names  of  every 
squadron,  with  all  their  magazines  of  provisions  were  put  m 
print,  as  an  army  and  navy  irresistible  and  disdaining  preven- 
tion* With  all  which  so  great  and  terrible  ostentation,  they 
did  not,  in  all  their  mailing  about  England,  so  much  as  sink  or 
take  one  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  or  cock-boat  of  ours,  or  ever 
burnt  so  much  as  one  sheep*cot  of  this  land.  When,  as  on 
the  contrary,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  only  800  soldiers,  not 
long  before  landed  in  their  Indies,  and  forced  San  Jago,  San^ 
to  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  the  forts  of  Florida. 

And  after  that,  Sir  John  Norris  marched  from  Peniche  in 
Portugal  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon,  be- 
ing above  40  English  miles :  Where  the  earl  of  Essex  |iimself, 
and  other  valiant  gentlemen,  braved  the  city  of  Lisbon,  en- 
camping at  the  very  gates :  from  whence,  after  many  days 
nboue,  finding  neither  promised  parley  nor  provision  where- 
with to  batter,  they  made  their  retreat  by  land,  in  spite  of  all 
their  garrisons  both  of  horse  and  foot.  In  this  sort  J  have  a 
little  digressed  from  mv  first  pur^iose,  only  by  the  necessary 
coBspansoB  of  their  and  our  actions :  the  one  covetous  of  ho- 
nour^ 
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nour,  without  vaunt  or  ostentation  ;  the  other  so  greedy  to 
purchase  the  opinion  of  their  own  affairs,  and  by  false  ru- 
mours to  resist  the  blasts  of  their  own  dishonours,  as  they  will 
not  only  not  blush  to  spread  all  manner  of  untruths,  but  even 
for  the  least  advantage,  be  it  but  for  the  taking  of  one  poor 
nd venturer  of  the  English,  will  celebrate  the  victory  with 
bonefires  in  every  town,  always  spending  more  in  faggots  than 
the  purchase  they  obtained  was  worth.  Whereas,  wu  never 
thought  it  worth  the  consumption  of  two  billets,  when  we 
have  taken  eight  or  ten  of  their  Indian  ships  at  onetime,  and 
twenty  of  their  Brazil  fleet.  Such  is  the  diflFerence  between 
true  valour  and  vain  ostentation,  and  l)etween  honourable  ac-. 
tions  and  frivolous  vain-glorious  boasting.  But  to  return  to 
my  purpose  2 

Narrative. 

The  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  with   sii  of  her  majestya 
lahips,  six  victuallers  of  London,  the  bark  Raleigh,  and  two 
6r  three  pinnace^,  riding  at  anchor  near  Flores,  one  of  the 
western  islands  called  the  Azores,  oh  the  last  of  August  1591, 
in  the  afternoon,  had  intelligence  by  one  captain  Middleton, 
of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  armada.     This  Middleton, 
being  in  a  very  good  sailing  ship,  had  kept  them  company 
for  three  days  before,  of  good  purpose,  both  to  discover  their 
force,  and  to  give  the  lord  admiral  advice  of  their  approach. 
He  had  no  sooner  communicated  the  news,  when  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  hove  in  sight ;  at  which  time,  many  belonging  to 
our  ships  companies  were  on  shore  in  the  island  of  Flores, 
some  providing  ballast  for  the  ships,  others  filling  water,  and 
x>thers  refreshing  themselves  from  the  land  with  such  things 
•as  they  could  procure  either  for  money  or  by  force.     Owing 
to  this,  our  ships  were  all  in  confusion,  pestered,  rummaging; 
and  every  thing  out  of  order,  very  light  for  want  of  ballast; 
and  what  was  most  of  all  to  their  disadvantage,  the  half  of 
the  men  in  A^yery  ship  was  sick  and  unservict  able.     For  m 
the  Re  venge,  there  Were  ninety  t^ick  ;  in  the  Bonaventure,  not 
so  many  in  health  as  could  hand  her  mainsail,  insomuch,  that 
iinless  twenty  men  bad  been  taken  from  a  bark  of  Sir  George 
Careys  which  was  sunk,  and  appointed  into  her,  she  had 
hardly  been  able  to  get  back  to  EnpLmd*     The  rest  of  the 
ships  for  the  most  part  were  in  little  better  state. 

The  names  of  her  majestys  ships  were  as  follows ;  The  De^ 

fiance. 
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fiance,  admiral,  the  Revenge,  vice-admiral,  the  Bonaventure 
commanded  by  captain  Crosse,  the  Lion  by.  George  Fenner, 
the  Foresight  by  Thomas  Vavasour,  and  the  Crane  by  Duf- 
fild-     The  Foresight  and  Ci'ane  were  small  ships,  the  other 
four  were  ot  the  middle  size.     AIJ  the  others,  except  the  bark 
Baleigh,  commanded  Iw  captain  Thin,  were  victuallers,  and 
of  small  or  no  force.     The  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet  be- 
ing concealed  by  means  of  the  island,  they  were  soon  at  hand, 
so  that  our  ships  had  scarce  time  to  weigh  their  anchors,  and 
some  even  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  set  sail.     Sir 
Richard  Grenville  was  the  last  to  weigh,  that  he  might  re- 
cover the  men  who  were  a  land  on  the  island,  who  had  other-' 
wise  been  lost.     The  lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  very  hardly  recovered  the  wind,  which  Sir  Richard 
was  unable  to  do ;  on  which  his  master  and  others  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  cut  his  main  sail  and  cast  about, 
trusting  to  the  swift  sailing  of  his  ship,  as  the  squadron  of 
Seville  was  on  bis  weather  bow.     But  Sir  Richard  absolutely 
refused  to  turn  from  the  enemy,  declaring  he  would  rather 
die  than  dishonour  himself,  his  country,  and  her  majestys 
ship,  and  persuaded  liis  company  that  he  would  be  able  to 
pass  through  the  two  squadrons  in  spite  of  them,  and  force' 
those  of  Seville  to  give  him  way.     I'his  he  certainly  perform- 
ed upon  divers  of  the  foremost,  who,  as  the  sailors  term  it, 
sprang  their  luflF,  and  fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Revenge.     TTie 
other  course  bad  certainly  been  the  better,  and  might  very' 
properly  have  been  adopted  under  so  great  impossibility  of 
prevailing  over  such  heavy  odds;  but,  out  of  the  greatness  of 
his  mind,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  have  the  semblance 
of  fleeing. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Sir  Richard  attended  to  those  ships 
«f  the  enemy  that  were  nearest  him  and  in  his  way,  the  great 
San  Philip  being  to  windward  of  him,  and  coming  down  to- 
wards him,  becalmed  his  sails  in  such  sort  that  his  ship  could 
neither  make  way  nor  feel  the  helm,  so  huge  and  high  was 
the  Spanish  ship,  being  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,  and  which 
presently  laid  the  Revenge  on  board.  At  this  time,  bereft  of  his 
sails,  the  ships  that  had  fallen  under  his  lee,  lufied  up  and  laid 
him  on  board  also,  the  first  of  these  that  now  came  up  being 
the  vice«£idmiral  of  tlie  Biscay  squadron,  a  very  mighty  and 
puissant  ship,  commanded  by  Brittandona.  The  San  Philip 
carried  three  tier  of  ordnance  on  a  side,  and  eleven  pieces  in 
each  tier,  besides  ^ight  pieces  in  her  forecastle  chase,  and 

others, 
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othen  hem  her  dtern-ports.  After  the  Reraige  wm  thm  en- 
tangled  by  the  huge  San  Philipt  four  others  laid  her  od  bourdf 
two  to  larboard  aud  two  to  starboard.  The  fight  thus  began 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  very  terribly  the 
whole  of  that  evening.  But  the  great  San  Philip,  having  re« 
ceived  a  discharge  from  the  lower  tier  of  the  Revenge,  IcMided 
with  cros&-bar  shot,  shifted  herself  with  all  diligence  from  her 
side,  utterly  disliking  this  her  first  entertainment.  Some  say 
the  San  Philip  foundered,  but  we  cannot  report  this  for  a 
truth,  not  having  sufficient  assurance.  Besides  the  mariners, 
the  l^anish  ships  were  fiUeci  with  companies  of  soldiers,  some 
having  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  some  five  hundred, 
and  others  as  iar  even  as  eight  hundred.  In  ours,  there  were 
ncHie  besides  the  mariners,  except  the  servants  of  the  com^ 
manders,  apd  i>ome  few  gentlemen  volunteers. 

Alter  interchanging  many  vollies  of  great  ordnance  and 
sipail  shot,  the  Spaniards  deliberated  to  enter  the  Revenge  by 
boarding,  and  made  several  attempts,  hewing  to  carry  her  by 
the  multitudes  of  their  armed  soldiers  and  musketeers,  but 
were  still  repulsed  again  and  again,  being  on  every  attempt 
beaten  back  into  their  own  ships  or  into  the  sea.     In  the  tw* 
ginning  of  the  fight,  the  George  Noble  of  London  being  on-' 
\y  one  of  the  victuallers,  and  of  small  force,  having  received 
some  shot  through  h^  from  the  Spanish  arTnadas,  fell  under 
the  lee  of  the  Revenge,  and  the  master  of  her  asked  Sir  Ri* 
chard  what  he  was  pleased  to  command  him  ;  on  which  Sir 
Richard  bad  him  save  himself  as  he  best  might,  leaving  him. 
to  his  fortune.    After  the  fight  had  thus  continued  witb» 
out  intermission,  while  the  day  lasted,  and  some  hours  of  the 
night,  many  of  our  men  were  slain  and  hurt ;  one  of  the 
great  galepn^  of  the  armada  and  tb£  admiral  of  the  hulks  both 
sunk,  and  a  great  slaughter  had  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
other  great  Spanish  ships.     Some  allege  that  Sir  Ricbai*d  was 
very  dangerously  hurt  almost  in  the  beginning  of  the  fightf 
gnd  lay  speechless  for  a  time  ere  he  recovered :  But  two  men 
belonging  to  the  Hevenge,  who  came  home  in  a  ship  of  Lyme 
from  the  islfinds,  and  were  examined  by  some  of  the  lord»>  and 
others,  affirmed^  that  he  was  never  so  much  wounded  as  to 
forsake  the  upper  deck  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  be^ 
ing  thep  shot  m  the  body  by  a  musket  ball,  was  shot  again 
in  tht  head  as  the  surgeon  was  dressing  him,  the  surgeon  hinn 
self  being  at  the  same  t^me  wounded  to  death.  This  also  agrees 

with  ^^  exapuMtipn  of  four  other  retuj^ied  mariners  of  tha 
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some  ebipf  taken  before  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  and  sent  by 
him  te  master  William  KiUegrue  of  her  majestys  privy  Qham* 

ber. 

To  return  to  the  fight :  As  the  Spanish  ships  which  at* 
tempted  to  board  the  Revenge  were  wounded  and  beaten  off, 
so  always  others  came  up  in  their  places,  she  never  having 
less  than  two  mighty  galeons  by  her  sides  and  close  on  boara 
her ;  so  that  ere  morning,  from  three  o'clock  of  the  day  be- 
fore, she  had  been  successively  assailed  by  no  less  than  fifteen 
several  armadas  or  great  ships  of  war ;  and  all  of  them  had 
so  ill  approved  their  entertainment,  that,  by  break  of  day, 
they  were  &r  more  willing  to  hearken  to  a  composition,  than 
hastily  to  make  any  more  assaults  or  entries  for  boarding. 
But  as  the  day  advanced,  so  our  men  decreased  in  number, 
and  as  the  light  grew  more  and  more,  by  so  much  more  in- 
creased the  discomforts  of  our  men.  For  now  nothing  ap* 
peared  in  sight  but  enemies,  save  one  small  ship  called  the 
Pilffrim,  commanded  by  Jacob  Whiddon,  who  hovered  all 
night  to  see  what  might  be  the  event ;  but,  bearing  up  to- 
wards the  Revenge  in  the  morning,  was  hunted  like  a  hare 
among  so  many  ravenous  hounds,  yet  escaped. 

All  the  powder  of  the  Revenge  was  now  spent  to  the  very 
last  barrel,  all  her  pikes  broken,  forty  of  h^r  best  men  slain, 
and  most  part  of  the  rest  wounded.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fight,  she  had  90  of  her  men  lying  sick  on  the  ballast  in  the 
hold,  and  only  100  capable  of  duty,  a  small  crew  for  such  a 
ship,  and  a  weak  garrison  to  resist  so  mighty  an  army.  By  this 
brave  hundred  was  the  whole  of  this  hot  fight  sustained,  the 
vdleys,  boardings,  assaults,  and  entries,  from  fifieen  great  ships 
of  war  all  full  of  men,  besides  those  which  had  cannonaded 
her  fi?om  a  distance.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spanish  ships 
were  always  suppUed  with  fresh  soldiers  from  the  several 
squadrons  of  this  vast  fleet,  and  had  all  manner  of  arms  and 
powder  at  will ;  while  to  our  men  there  remained  no  hope 
or  comfort,  no  supply  either  of  ships,  men,  weapons,  or 
powder.  The  masts  were  all  beaten  overboard  ;  all  her  tackle 
was  cut  asunder ;  her  upper  works  all  battered  to  pieces,  and 
in  effect  evened  with  the  water,  nothing  but  the  hull  or  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  remaining,  nothing  being  left  overrhead  for 
fli^t  or  for  defence. 

F'inding  his  ship  in  this  distress,  and  altogether  unablp 
for  any  longer  resbtance,  afier  fifteen  hours  constant  fighting 
against  fifteen  great  ships  of  war  which  assailed  him  in  turns, 

having 
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having  received  by  estimation  800  shot  of  great  ordnance, 
besides  many  assaults  and  entries ;  and  considering  that  he 
and  his  ship  must  now  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  arranged  tlieir  ships  in  a  ring  round  about  the  Re- 
venge, which  was  now  unable  to  move  any  way,  except  as 
acted  on  by  the  waves ;  Sir  Richard  called  for  his  master 
gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  most  resolute  man,  and 
commanded  him  to  split  and  ^iink  the  ship,  that  nothing  of 
glory  or  victory  might  remain  to  the  enemy,  who  with  so 
great  a  navy,  and  in  ,  so  long  a  time,  were  unable  to  take 
her,  Tliey  had  fifty-three  ships  of  war,  and  above  1 0,000 
men,  and  had  been  engaged  against  this  single  ship  for  fif- 
teen hours.  At  the  same  time.  Sir  Richard  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  as  many  of  the  company  as  he.  could  influencet 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Qod,  and  not  of  their 
enemies,  since  they  had  like  valiant  men  repulsed  so  many 
enemies,  urging  them  not  now  to  obscure  their  honour  and 
that  of  their  nation,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  their  lives  a 
few  days.  The  master  gunner  and  various .  others  of  the 
crew  readily  assented  to  this  desperate  resolution  |  but  the 
captaih  and  master  were  quite  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and 
conjured  Sir  Richard  to  desist  from  bis  desperate  proposal ; 
alleging  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  as  ready  to  agreje  to  a 
capitulation  as  they  to  offer  it ;  and  begged  him  to  consider, 
that  there  still  were  many  valiant  men  still  living  in  the  ship, 
and  others  whose  wounds  might  not  be  mortal,  who  might 
be  able  to  do  acceptable  service  to  their  queen  and  i:ountry 
hereafter.  And,  although  Sir  Richard  had.  ajleged  that  the 
Spaniards  should  never  have  the  glory  of  taking  one  ship  of 
her  majesty,  which  had  been  so  long  and  valiantly  defended ; 
they  answered,  that  the  ship  had  si^  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
and  three  shot  holes  upder  water,  which  were  so  weakly 
stopped,  that  she  must  needs  sink  with  the  first  labouring  of 
the  sea,  and  was  besides  so  battered  and  bruised,  that  she 
could  never  be  removed  fro^i  the  place. 

While  the  matter  was  thus  in  dispute.  Sir  Richard  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  any  reasons,  the  captain  woi}  over  the  most 
part  to  his  opinion,  and  the  master  was  conveyed  on  board 
the  Spanish  general,  Don  Alfonso  Ba^an.  Finding  none  of 
his  people  very  ready  to  attempt  boarding  the  Revenge  again, 
and  fearing  lest  Sir  Richard  pight  blow  up  both  them  and 
himself^  as  he  learned  from  the  master  his  dangerous  dispo- 
sition ;  Don  Alfonso  agreed  that  all  their  lives  Sjhould  be 

10  saved 
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saved,  the  ships  company  sent  to  EDgland,  and  the  better 
sort  to  pay  such  reasonable  ransom  as  their  estate  could  bea% 
all  in  the  meantime  to  be  free  from  prison  or  the  gallies.  He* 
so  much  the  rather  consented  to  these  terms,  lest  any  farther 
loss  or  mischief  might  accrue  to  themselves,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Sir  liichard,  whose  notable  valour  he  greatly 
honoured  and  admired.  On  receiving  this  answer,  in  which 
the  safety  of  life  was  promised ;  the  common  sort,  now  at 
the  end  of  their  peril,  mostly  drew  back  from  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Richard  and  the  master  gunner,  it  being  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  dissuade  men  from  death  to  life.  Finding  himself  and 
Sir  Richard  thus  prevented  and  mastered  by  the  majority, 
the  master  gunner  would  have  slain  himself  with  his  sword, 
but  was  prevented  by  main  force,  and  locked  up  in  his  ca- 
bin. 

Then  the  Spanish  general  sent  many  boats  on  board  the 
Revenge,  and  several  of  her  men,  fearing  Sir  Richards  dis- 
position, stole  away  on  board  the  general  and  other  ships. 
Thus  constrained  to  submit.  Sir  Richard  was  desired  by  a 
message  &om  Alfonso  Ba9an  to  remove  from  the  Revenge, 
as  it  was  iSlled  with  blood  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and 
with  wounded  men,  like  a  slaughter-house.  Sir  Kichard 
gave  for.  answer,  that  he  might  do  now  with  his  body  what 
he  pleased ;  and  while  removing  from  the  ship,  he  fainted 
away,  and  on  recovering  he  requested  the  company  to  pray 
for  him.  The  Spanish  general  used  Sir  Richard  with  all 
humanity,  leaving  no  nieans  untried  that  tended  towards  his 
recovery,  highly  commending  his  valour  and  worthiness, 
and  greatly  bewailing  his  dangerous  condition  ;  seeing  that 
it  was  a  rare  spectacle,  and  an  instance  of  resolution  seldom 
met  with,  for  one  ship  to  withstand  so  many  enemies,  to 
endure  the  batteries  and  boardings  of  so  many  huge  ships 
of  war,  and  to  resist  and  repel  the  assaults  and  entries  of 
such  numbers  of  soldiers.  All  this  and  more  is  confirmed, 
by  the  recital  of  a  Spanish  captain  in  that  same  fleet,  who 
was  himself  engaged  in  this  action,  and,  being  severed  from 
the  rest  in  a  storin,  was  taken  by  the  Lion,  a  small  ship 
belonging  to  London,  and  is  now  prisoner  in  London. 

The  general  copimanding  this  great  armada,  was  Don 
Alphonso  Ba9an^  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Britandoua  was  admiral  of  the  squadron  of  Biscay.  The 
Marquis  of  Arumburch  [Aremberg]  commanded  the  squa- 
dron of  Seville.     Luis  Coutinho  commanded  the  bulks  and 

flyboats. 
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Byboftt8»  There  were  slain  and  drowned  in  this  fight,  as  thl» 
lotefore-mentioned  Spanish  captain  confessed,  near  ^  thon4 
tand  of  the  enemy,  with  two  special  commanders,  Don  Lab 
de  San  Juan,  and  Don  George  de  Priinaria  de  Mallaga^ 
besides  others  of  roecial  account  whose  names  ha^e  not  yet 
been  reported.  The  admiral  of  the  hnlks  and  the  Ascensioti 
of  Seville  were  both  sunk  at  the  side  of  the  Revenge*  One 
Other  ship,  which  got  into  the  road  of  San  Miquel,  sank 
there  also ;  and  a  fourth  ship  had  to  run  on  shore  to  save 
}ier  men.  Sir  Richard,  as  it  is  said,  died  the  second  of 
third  day  on  board  the  general^  much  bewailed  by  his  ene- 
mies }  but  we  have  not  heard  what  became  of  his  body,  whe* 
ther  it  were  committed  to  the  sea  or  buried  on  land.  The 
comfort  remaining  to  his  friends  is,  that  he  ended  his  life 
honourably,  having  won  great  reputation  for  his  nation  and 
Ills  posterity,  and  hath  not  outlived  his  honour. 

For  the  rest  of  her  majestys  ships,  that  entered  not  into 
«the  fight  like  the  Revenge,  the  reasons  and  causes  were 
these :  There  were  of  them  only  six  in  all,  two  whereof 
were  only  small  ships ;  and  they  could  be  pf  no  service,  as 
the  Revenge  was  engaged  past  recovery.  The  island  of  Flo- 
res  was  on  one  side ;  53  sail  of  Spanish  ships  were  on  the 
other,  divided  into  several  squadrons,  all  as  full  of  soldiers 
as  they  could  contain.  Almost  one  half  of  our  men  were  sick 
and  unable  to  serve ;  the  ships  were  grown  foul,  unrocmag^ 
ed^t  and  hardly  able  to  bear  any  sail  for  want  of  ballast, 
having  been  six  months  at  sea.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  ships 
had  entered  into  the  action,  they  had  been  all  lost  $  for  the 
very  hugeness  of  the  Spanish  ships,  even  if  no  other  violence 
had  been  ofiered,  might  have  crushed  them  all  into  shivers 
between  them ;  by  which  the  loss  and  dishonour  to  the 
queen  had  been  far  greater,  than  any  injury  the  enemy  could 
have  sustained.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Lord  Tho- 
mas Howard  would  have  entered  between  the  squadrons  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  others  would  on  no  account  consent ; 
and  even  the  master  of  his  own  ship  threatened  to  leap  into 
the  sea,  rasher  than  conduct  the  admirals  ship  and  the  rest 
to  be  a  certain  prey  to  the  enemy,  where  there  was  no  hope 
or  possibility  of  victory  or  even  of  defence.  In  my  opinion, 
auch  rashness  would  have  ill  assorted  with  the  discretion  and 
trust  of  a  general,  to  have  committed  himself  and  his  charge 

to 
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• 
to  assured  destruction,  without  any  hope  or  likelihood  of 
prevailing,  thereby  to  have  diminished  the  strength  of  het 
majestys  navy,  and  to  have  increased  the  pride  and  gloiy  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Foresight,  one  of  her  majestys  vessels,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Vavasour,  performed  a  very  great  service,  and  staid 
two  hours  as  near  the  Revenge  as  the  weather  would  permitf 
not  forsaking  the  fight  till  well  nigh  encompassed  by  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  then  cleared  him9elf  with  great 
difficulty.  The  rest  gave  diverse  voUies  of  shot,  and  engaged 
as  far  as  the  place  and  their  own  necessities  permitted,  so  as 
%o  keep  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  till  night  parted 
them. 

A  few  days  after  this  fight,  the  prisoners  being  dispersed 
among  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  and  ships  from  the  Indies^ 
there  arose  so  great  a  storm  from  the  W.  and  N.  W.  that  all 
the  fleet  was  dispersed,  as  well  the  fleet  of  the  Indies  then 
come  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the  armada  that  had  attended 
their  arrival,  of  which   14  sail,  together  with  the  Revenge 
having  200  Spaniards  on  board  of  her,  were  cast  away  upon 
the  island  of  St  Michael.     Thus  they  honoured  the  obsequies 
of  the  renowned  Revenge,  for  the  great  glorv  ^he  had   a-» 
chieved,  not  permitting  her  to  perish  alone.     Besides  thesci 
other  15  or  16  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  cast  away  in 
this  storm  upon  the  other  islands  of  the  Azores :  And,  of  an 
100  sail  and  more  of  the  fleet  of  the  Indies,  which  \ivere  ex- 
pected this  year  in  Spain,  what  with  the  loss  sustained  in  this 
tempest,  and  what  before  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  and  about 
the  Bermuda  islands,  above  70  were  lost,  including  those 
taken  by  our  London  ships ;  besides  one  very  rich  ship  of 
the  Indies,  which  set  herself*  on  Are  being  boarded  by  the 
Pilgrim,  and  five  others  taken  by  the  ship  belonging  to  Mr 
Wats  of  London  between  the  Havannah  and  Cape  St  An- 
tonio.    On  the  4th  of  November  this  year,  we  had  letters 
from  Tercera,  affirming  that  3000  dead  bodies  had  be^n 
thrown  upon  that  island  from  the  perished  ships,  and  that 
the  %)aniardB  confessed  to  have  lost  10,000  n^en  in  this 
storm,  besides  those  who  perished  between  the  main  and  the 
islands.     Thus  it  hath  pleased  God  to  fight  for  us,  and  to 
defend  the  justice  of  our  cause,  against  the  ambitious  and 
bloody  pretences  of  the  Spaniards,  unio  seeking  to  devour  all 
nations  are  themselves  devoured :  A  manifest  testimony  how 
unjust  and  displeasing  ace  their  attempts  in  the  si^ht  of  God, 

who 
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who  hath  been  pleased  to  witness,  by  the  evil  success  of  theiiF 
affairs,  his  mislike  of  their  bloody  and  injurious  designs,  pur*< 
posed  apd  practised  against  all  Christian  princes,  over  whoin 
they  seek  unlawful  and  ungodly  rule  and  supreme  com- 
mand. 

A  day  or  two  before  this  terrible  catastrophe,  when  some 
of  our  prisoners  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  Azores 
islands,  hoping  to  be  thence  transported  into  England,  and 
which  liberty  had  been  formerly  promised  by  the  Spanish 
general ;  one  Morice  Fitz  John,  (son  of  pid  John  of  Des- 
mond, a  notable  traitor,  who  was  cousin-gprman  to  the  late 
earl  of  Desmond,)  was  sent  fropi  ship  to  ship  to  endeavoqr 
to  persuade  the  English  prisoners  to  serve  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  arguments  he  used  to  induce  them  werj  these.  Increase 
of  pay  to  treble  their  present  allowance ;  advancement  to  the, 
better  sort  $  ^nd  the  free  exercise  of  the  true  catholic  reli- 
gion, ensuring  the  safety  of  all  their  souls.  For  the  first  of 
these,  the  beggarly  and  unnatural  behaviour  of  those  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  rebels  that  served  the  king  of  Spain  in  that 
action  was  a  sufficient  answer  ;  for  so  poor  and  ragged  were 
they,  that,  for  want  of  apparel,  they  stripped  the  poor  pri- 
soners their  countrymen  of  their  ragged  garments,  worn  out 
by  pix  months  service,  not  even  sparing  to  despoil  them  of 
their  bloody  shirts  from  their  wounded  bodies,  and  the  very 
shoes  from  their  feet ;  a  noble  testimony  of  their  rich  enter- 
tainment; and  hi^h  pay.  As  to  the  second  argument,  of  hope 
of  advancement  if  they  served  well  and  continued  faithful  to 
the  king  of  Spain ;  v^hat  man  could  be  so  blockishly  igno- 
rant ever  to  expect  promotion  and  honouf  from  a  foreiga 
king,  having  no  other  merit  or  pretension  than  his  own  disr 
loyalty,  his  unnatural  desertion  of  his.  country  and  parents, 
and  rebellion  against  his  true  prince,  to  whose  obedience  he 
is  bound  by  pAth,  by  nature,  and  by  religion  ?  No !  such 
men  are  only  assured  to  be  employed  pn  all  desperate  enter- 
prizes,  and  to  be  held  in  scorn  and  disdain  even  among  those 
they  serve.  That  ever  a  traitor  was  either  trusted  or  advan* 
ced  I  have  never  learnt,  neither  can  I  remember  a  single  eX* 
ample.  No  man  could  have  less  becomed  the  office  of  ora- 
tor for  such  a  purpose,  than  this  Moiice  of  Desmond :  For, 
the  earl  his  cousin,  being  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  possessing  almost  whole  counties  in  hi^ 
large  property,  many  goodly  manors,  castles,  and  lordships, 
the  county  palatine  of  Kerry,  500  gentlemen  of  his  ow;^  far 
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mily  and  name  ready  to  follow  him,  all  which  he  and  his  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  in  peace  for  three  or  four  hundred  years: 
Yet  this  man,  in  less  than  three  years  after  his  rebellion  and 
adherence  to  the  Spaniards,  was  beaten  from  all  his  holds^ 
not  so  many  as  ten  gentlemen  of  his  name  left  living,  himself 
taken  and  beheaded  by  a  gentleman  of  his  own  nation,  and 
his  lands  given  by  parlijiment  to  her  majesty  and  possessed 
by  the  English.  His  other  cousin.  Sir  John  Desmond,  ta- 
ken by  Mr  John  Zouch,  and  his  body  hung  up  over  the  gates 
of  his  native  city  to  be  devoured  by  ravens  The  third  bro- 
ther. Sir  James,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  the  same 
place.  Had  he  been  able  to  vaunt  of  the  success  of  his  own 
house,  in  thus  serving  the  king  of  Spain,  the  argument  might 
doubtless  have  moved  much  and  wrought  great  effect :  the 
which,  because  he  happened  to  forget,  I  have  thought  good 
to  remember  in  his  behalf. 

As  for  the  matter  of  religion,  to  which  he  adverted,  it 
would  require  a  separate  volume,  were  I  to  set  down  how 
irreligiously  they  cover  their  greedy  and  ambitious  pretences 
with  that  veil  of  pretended  piety.  But  sure  I  am,  there  is  no 
kingdom  or  commonwealth  in  all  Europe  that  they  do  not 
invade,  under  pretence  of  JTeligion,  if  it  be  reformed.  Nay 
if  it  even  be  what  they  tenn  catnolic,  they  pretend  a  title,  as 
if  the  kings  of  Castile  wore  the  natural  heirs  of  aU  the  world. 
Thus  between  both,  no  kingdom  is  exempted  from  their  am- 
bition. Where  they  dare  not  invade  with  their  own  forces, 
they  basely  entertain  the  traitors  and  vagabonds  of  all  na- 
tions ;  seeking  by  their  means,  and  by  their  runagate  Jesuits, 
to  win  other  parts  to  their  dominion,  by  which  they  have 
ruined  many  noble  houses  and  others  in  this  land,  extinguish- 
ing their  lives  and  families.  What  good,  honour,  or  fortune, 
anyone  hath  ever  yet  achieved  through  them, is  yet  unheard 
of.  If  our  English  papists  will  only  look  to  Portugal,  against 
which  they  have  no  pretence  of  religion  ;  how  their  nobility 
are  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  their  rich  men  made  a  prey, 
and  all  sorts  of  people  reduced  to  servitude  ;  they  shall  find 
that  the  obedience  even  of  the  Turk  is  case  and  liberty,  com- 
pared to  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  What  have  they  done  in 
Sicily,  in  Naples,  in  Milan,  in  the  low  countries  ?  Who  hath 
there  been  spared  even  for  religion  ?  It  cometh  to  my  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  burgher  at  Antwerp,  whose  house" 
was  entered  by  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers  when  they 
sacked  that  city.     He  besought  them  to  spare  him  and  hia 

gpods. 
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good»9  being  a  good  catholic,  and  therefore  one  of  their  owa 
party  and  faction.  The  Spaniards  answered,  they  knew  him 
to  be  of  a  good  conscience  in  himself;  but  his  money,  plate^ 
jewels^  and  goods,  were  all  heretical,  and  therefore  good 
prize.  So  they  abased  and  tormented  the  foolish  Fleming, 
who  thought  that  an  Agnus  Dei  had  been  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  all  the  force  of  that  holy  and  charitable  nation. 

Neither  have  they  at  any  time,  as  they  protest,  invaded 
the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  elsewhere,  being 
only  lea  thereto  to  reduce  the  people  to  Christianity^ 
pot  for  gold  or  empire:  Whereas,  in  the  single  island  d[ 
Hispaniola,  they  have  wasted  and  destroyed  thirty  hundred 
thousand  of  the  natives,  besides  many  millions  else  in  other 
places  of  the  Indies :  a  poor  and  harmless  people,  created 
of  God«  and  might  have  been  won  to  his  service,  as  many 
of  them  were,  even  almost  all  whom  they  endeavoured  to 

Kersuade  thereto.     The  story  of  these  their  enormities,  has 
een  written  at  large  by  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  ^,  a  bishop 
of  their  own  nation,  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  many  other  languages,  under  the  title  of  The  Spanish 
Cruelties.     Who  therefore  would  repose  trust  in  such  a  na« 
tion  of  ravenous  strangers,  and  more  especially  in  those  Spai^ 
niards^  who  more  greedily  thirst  after  the  blood  of  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  many  overthrows  and  dishonours  they  have  re- 
ceived at  our  hands ;  whose  weakness  we  have  discovered  to 
the  world,  and  whose  forces,  at  home,  abroad,  in  Europe, 
in  the  IiKlies,  by  sea  and  by  land,  even  with  mere  handfub 
of  men  and  ships  on  our  sides,  we  have  overthrown  and  dis- 
honoured ?  Let  not  therefore  any  Englishman,  of  what  reli- 
gion soever,  have  other  opinion  of  these  Spaniards  or  their 
abettorsi,  but  that  those  whom  they  seek  to  win  of  our  na- 
tion, they  esteem  base  and  traiterous,  unworthy  persons,  and 
inconstant  fools ;  and  that  they  use  this  pretence  of  religion^ 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  bewitch  us  &om  the  obedience 
due  to   our  natural  prince,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  us  in 
time  under  slavery  and  subjection,  when  none  shall  be  there 
so  odic»us  and  despised,  as  those  very  traitors  who  have  sold 
their  (K)UDtry  to  strangers,  forsaking  their  faith  and  obe- 
dience ^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  and  con- 
trary 

5  He  was  bishop  of  Cbiapa  m  New  Spain^  and  computes  the  Indians  de« 
rtroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  about  fifty  years,  at  no  fewer  than  twenty  mil- 
Soils^  «AatIey,  I.  SSI.  a. 
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trary  to  that  humane  and  oniversal  honour,  not  only  of  Chris- 
tians but  of  heathen  and  unbelieving  nations,  who  have  al- 
ways sustained  every  degree  of  labour,  embracing  even  death 
itself,  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  prince,  and  their  com- 
monwealth. 

To  conclude,  it  hath  ever  to  this  day  pleased  God  to  pros- 
per and  defend  her  majesty,  to  break  the  purposes  of  her 
malicious  enemies,  to  ccmtbund  the  devices  of  forsworn  trai* 
tors,  and  to  overthrow  all  unjust  practices  and  invasions.  She 
hath  ever  been  held  in  honour  by  the  worthiest  kings,  served 
by  faithful  subjects,  and  shall  ever,  by  the  favour  of  God> 
resist,  repell,  and  confound  all  attempts  against  her  person 
imd  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  Spaniards  and  trai- 
tors vaunt  of  their  success ;  while  we,  her  true  and  obedient 
subjects,  guided  by  the  shining  light  of  her  vui;ues,  shall  al- 
ways love,  serve,  and  obey  her,  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 


Section  XI. 

l^ole  of  the  "Fleet  of  the  Indies^  expected  in  Spain  this  year 
1591 1  with  the  number  thatperished^  according  to  the  ex^ 
amination  of  certain  Spaniards^  lately  taken  and  brought  to 
England^. 

The  fleet  of  New  Spain,  at  their  first  gathering  together^ 
consisted  of  52  saiL  The  admiral  and  vice*admiral  ships 
were  each  of  600  tons  burden.  Four  or  five  of  the  ships 
were  of  900  and  1000  tons  each ;  some  were  of  400  tons, 
and  the  smallest  of  200.  Of  this  fleet  19  were  cast  away, 
containing  by  estimation  2600  men,  which  happened  along 
the  coast  of  New  Spain,  so  that  only  33  sail  came  to  the 
Havannah. 

The  fleet  of  Terra  Firma,  at  its  first  departure  from  Spain, 
consisted  of  50  sail,  bound  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  they 
discharged  their  loading,  and  returned  thence  for  their  health 
sake  to  Carthagena,  till  such  time  as  the  treasure  they  were 
to  take  in  at  Nombre  de  Dios  were  ready.  But  before  this 
fleet  departed,  some  were  gone  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  so 
that  only  23  sail  of  this  fleet  arrived  at  the  Havannah. 

There 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  670. 
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rS5  sail  from  New  Spain, 
There  met  at    1 23  from  the  Terra  Firma, 
the  Havannah,  \l2  belonging  to  San  Domingo, 

V.  9  from  Honduras. 

Thus  77  ships  joined  and  set  sail  from  the  Havannah,  on 
the  17th  of  July  1591,  according  to  our  account,  and  kept 
together  till  they  arrived  in  the  lat.  of  35®  N.  which  was 
about  the  10th  of  August.  There  the  wind,  which  had  been 
at  S.  W.  changed  suddenly  to  N.  so  that  the  sea  coming  from 
the  S.  W.  and  the  wind  violent  from  the  N.  they  were  put 
in  great  extremity,  and  then  first  lost  the  admiral  of  their 
fleet,  in  which  were  500  men ;  and  within  three  or  four  days 
after,  another  storm  rising,  five  or  six  others  of  their  largest 
ships  were  cast  away  with  all  their  men,  together  with  their 
Tice-admiral. 

In  lat.  38^  N.  and  about  the  end  of  August,  another  great 
storm  arose,  in  which  all  their  remaining  ships,  except  48, 
were  lost  These  48  ships  kept  together  till  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  about  the  5th  or  6th 
of  September,  at  which  time  they  were  separated  by  a  great 
storm;  and  of  that  number,  15  or  16  sail  were  afterwards 
seen  by  three  Spanish  prisoners,  riding  at  anchor  under  Ter- 
cera,  while  12  or  14?  more  were  observed  to  bear  avray  for 
San  Miguel.  What  became  of  them  after  these  Spaniards 
were  taKcn,  cannot  yet  be  certified;  but  their  opinion  is, 
that  very  few  of  this  fleet  escaped  being  either  taken  or  cast 
away.  It  has  been  ascertained  of  late  by  other  means  of  in- 
telligence, that  of  this  whole  fleet  of  123  sail,  which  should 
have  come  to  Spain  this  year,  there  have  only  25  yet  arrived. 
This  note  was  extracted  from  the  examinations  of  certain 
Spanish  prisoners,  brought  to  England  by  six  of  the  London 
ships,  which  took  seven  of  these  men  from  the  before-men- 
tioned  fleet  of  the  Indies  near  the  islands  of  the  A9ores. 


Section 
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Section  XII. 

.  *  -  * 

Report  of  a  Cruizing  Voyage  to  the  Azores  in  1591,  5y  a^et 
of  London  ships  sent  m^  suppiies  to  the  Lord  7.'homa$  Ho^te^ 
ard.     Written  by  Captain  Robert  Flicke  '. 

Preliminary  Remarks  ** 
The  following  voyage  is  extracted  from:  a  letter^  dated  at 
Plymouth  the  2^\h  of  October  1591,  and  aent  thenoe  by 
Captain  Flicke  to  Messrs  Thomas  Broinley^  Richard  Staper^ 
and Cordall,  three  of  the  contradtorst'  as  trfe  appre- 
hend, for  the  ships,  and  is  titled,  <^  Concerning  the  succes^ 
of  a  part  ofthe  London  supplies  sentto  the  isles  of  the  Aeores 
to  my  Lord  Thomas  Howard/'    In  this  letter  no  mention  is 
made  ofthe  number  of  ships  employed,  nor  of  the.  names  of 
more  than  two  captains  besides  Flicke,  naradv,  Brothus  and 
FurthOf  the  latter  of  whom  was  bearer  of  the  letter*     We  al- 
so find  the  name  of  four  of  the  ships ;  the  Costly,  Centu^* 
rion,  Cherubim,  and  the  Margaret  and  John,  but  not  the 
names  of  their  commanders,  neither  the  name  of  the  shipia 
which  Flicke  sailed,  and  which,  for  distinctions  sake,  we  call 
the  admiral.     These  omissions  may  be  excuseable  m  a  private 
letter,  written  only  to  acquaint  the  merchants  of  particulars 
they  had  not  before  learnt,  and  not  deseed  <bs  a  formal  nar- 
rative ofthe  voyage  to  be  laid  before  the.  public.    As  these^ 
however,  are  essential  to  narratives  of  this  kind,  it.  might 
have  been  expected  of  Mr  Hakluy t  to  have  suf^lied  such  den 
fects.     We  may  judge,  however,  that  the  number  of  ships 
was  seven,  as  in  the 'preceding  account  ofthe  fleet  ofthe  In-* 
dies,  six  London  ships  are  mentioned  as  having  i^len  in  with 
it,  which  were  probably  those  Separated  from  the  admiral  or 
commodore,  which  ship  will  make  the  seventh.-— ^£^/ipy. 

* 

Narrative  ^. 
Worshipful,  my  hearty  commendations  to  you  premised.-— 
By  my  last  letter,  dated  12th  August  from  this  place^  I  ad- 
voL.  VII.  nd  vertised 

1  Hakluyt,  II.  671.    Aatley,  I.  2si. 

2  Astley,  !•  221. 

3  In  purtUancfc  of  otininifonn  plan,  of  drawing  from  the  original  sources, 
this  article  U  an  exact  transcript  from  Hakluyt,  only  noderaizing  bis  and* 
quated  language  and  orthography,  and  not  copied  from  the  abridgement  of 
Astley.— E. 
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vertised  you  particularly  of  the  accidents  which  had  befaUeu 
our  fleet  till  then.  It  now  remains  to  relate  our  exertions 
for  accomplishing^  our  orders  for  endeavouring  to  join  my 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  the  success  we  have  had.  We 
departed  from  hence  on  the  17th  August,  the  wind  not  serv- 
ing before.  Next  day  I  summoned  a  council  by  t»ignal,  on 
which  the  captains  and  masters  of  all  the  ships  came  on  board, 
when  I  acquainted  them  with  my  commission,  confirmed  by 
the  lords  of  her  majestys  council,  and  with  the  advertise- 
ment of  Sir  Edward  Demrv,  that  my  lord  had  determined  to 
remain  60  leagues  west  of  Fayal,  spreading  his  squadron  north 
and  south  between  S7^  SO'  and  38^  SO'  north.  But,  if  we 
did  not  there  find  him,  we  were  to  repair  to  the  islands  of 
Flores  and  G>rvo,  where  a  pinnace  would  purposely  wait  our 
coming  till  the  last  day  oi  August ;  with  the  intent,  after 
that  day,  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  about  the  heighth 
of  the  rock  [fif  Lisbon  ^3,  some  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  off 
shore.  This  beinff  advisedly  considered,  and  having  regard 
to  the  shortness  of  time  occasioned  by  our  long  delay  at  this 
place,  and  the  uncertainty  of  favourable  weather  for  us,  it 
was  generallv  concluded,  as  the  best  amd  surest  way  to  meet 
my  XovAf  to  bear  up  for  the  heighth  o^the  rockj  without  mak- 
ing any  stav  upon  the  coast,  and  thence  to  make  directly  for 
the  finresaid  isliuidsy  which  was  accordingly  fully  agreed  to 
and  performed. 

The  28th  of  Atu^ust  we  had  sight  of  the  Burlings,  and  be- 
ing on  the  29th  a£wart  of  Peniche,  and  having  a  ikvoutable 
wind,  we  directed  our  course  west  for  the  Azores,  without 
making  any  stay  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  SOth  we  met 
the  Red  Rose,  Captain  Royden,  formerly  caMed  the  GoMen 
Dragon,  whidi  had  separated  firom  my  lord  in  a  storm.  He 
informed  us  of  50  sail  of  the  king  of  Spains  armada  having, 
sailed  for  the  islands,  but  could  not  give  us  any  intelligence 
of  my  lord,  otherwise  than  supposing  him  to  remain  a« 
bout  the  islands,  wherefore  we  continued  our  course,  the 
wind  remaining  favourable*  The  4fh  of  September  we  had 
sight  of  Tercera,  and  ranged  along  all  the  islands,  both  on 
their  south  and  north  sides^  for  the  space  of  four  days^  dur* 
ing  which  time  we  met  with  no  ships  whatever,  so  that  we  could 
learn  no  intelligence,  either  of  my  lord  or  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Indies ;  wherefore  we  directed  our  course  to  the  west  of  Faval, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Sir  Edward  Denny*  When 
plying  to  tlie  westwards  on  the  1 1th,  W€  descried  a  sail  from 

our 
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our  main-tap»  and  by  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  raised 
her  hull,  but  the  weather  fell  so  cafan  that  we  could  not  fetch 
her.  I  therefore  sent  oiF  my  skiff  well  manned,  and  furnish-* 
ed  with  shot  and  swords,  the  Cherubim  and  the  Margaret 
and  John  doing  the  like.  Upon  this  the  sail  stood  off  again^ 
and  on  the  aproach  of  night  our  boats  lost  sight  of  her  and 
so  returned.  During  this  pursuit  the  Centurion  was  left 
astern,  so  that  we  missed  her  next  morning,  and  spent  all 
that  day  plying  up  and  down  in  search  of  her :  And,  as  all 
our  ships  were  directed,  in  case  of  separation  by  stress  of 
weatlier  or  other  mischance,  to  meet  and  join  at  Flores,  we, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  proceed- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  finding  my  Lord  Thomas  Floward,  and 
being  in  the  faeighth  appointed,  and  not  able  to  remain  there 
in  consequence  of  extreme  tempests,  which  forced  us  to  the 
isles  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  we  made  on  the  14th  in  the 
morning,  and  there  rejoined  the  Centurion.  She  informed 
us,  that  on  the  12th  day,  beins  the  same  on  which  she  lost 
us,  she  had  met  45  sail  of  the  fleet  of  the  Indies. 

The . same  nightf  in  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  we' 
came  to  anchor  between  Flores  and  Corvo,  and  next  mom* 
ing  at  day*break,  I  convened  a  council  of  all  the  captains 
and  masters  on  board  my  ship,  by  a  signal  flag.  For  satis- 
fying our  desire  to  leam  some  intelligence  of  my  lord,  as  al« 
so  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  snpply  of  water,  it  was 
thought  good  to  send  our  boats  on  shore  armed,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brothus  ;  besides  which,  it  was  agreed, 
after  our  departure  thence,  to  range  along  the  south  aides  of 
the  islands,  that  we  might  either  procure  some  intelligence 
•f  my  lord,  or  fall  in  with  the  fleet  of  the  Indies ;  and^ 
in  case  of  missing  both  objects,  to  direct  our  course  for  Cape 
St  Vincent  The  boats  being  sent  on  shore,  according  to 
this  determination,  it  chanced  that  the  Costdiy,  which  rode 
outermost  at  our  anchoring  ground,  having  weighed  to  bring 
herself  nearer  among  us  to  assist  in  protecting  our  boatSy 
discovered  two  sail  in  opening  the  land,  whicn  we  in  the 
road-stead  could  not  perceive.  Upon  this  she  fired  a  shot 
of  warning,  which  caused  us  to  wave  all  our  boats  back  ; 
and  before  they  could  recover  their  ships,  the  two  ships  seen 
by  the  Costely  appeared  to  us,  on  which  we  made  all  sail  tc* 
wards  them,  and  in  a  happy  hour  as  it  pleased  Ciod.  We 
had  no  sooner  .cleared  the  land  and  spoken  one  of  them, 
which  was  a  bark  belonging  to  Bristol,  also  seeking  my  lord 

ineffectually 
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ikieffectnaD J  at  the  place  appointed,  when  so  violeot  a- storm 
arose  that  we  had  been  in  great  danger  of  perishing  if  we  bad 
continued  in  the  road.  Tliis  storm  continned  in  its  utmost  vio- 
lence for  sixty  hours,  during  which  I  was  separated  from  aH 
omr  fleet  except  the  Cherubim  and  Costely,  which  contiwied 
in  company.  After  it  subsided,  sailing  in  among  the  isiaadsr 
I  Tiewed  the  road  of  Fayal,  and  iinduig  no  roaders  there^  i 
went  thence  for  the  isle  of  Tercera* 

On  the  19th  day  of  September  in  the  mornii^,  coming,  to 
Tercera,  and  intending  to  edge  into  the  road,  a  tempest 
arose  and  so  scanted  the  wind  that  we  could  not  get  in.  Be-* 
ing  accordingly  driven  to  leeward,  we  fell  in  anion^  some  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Indies,  which  had  been  dispersea  by  the 
storm,  and  driven  from  the  road.  Upon  this  our  ship  and 
the  two  others  then  with  me  gave  several  chases,  l^y  which 
we  parted  company.  Following  up  my  chase,  we  made  her 
strike  and  yield  about  noon,  when  she  turned  out  to  be  a 
Portuguese,  laden  with  hides,  sarsa-par ilia,  and  anile  [Indi* 
go.]  At  this  hlistant  we  Espied  another,  and  taking  our 
price  with  its,  follow/^d  and  captured  her  before  night.  She 
was  called  the  Conception,  commatided  by  Francisco  Spi- 
nola^  and  was  laden  with  cechineal,  raw  hidies,  and  certain 
raw  silk :  And  as  the  sea  was  so  tempestuous  that  we  could 
in  no  w^y  Hoard  her,  neitlier  by  boats  nor  from  the  ship,  u^ 
we  kept  her  under  our  lee  till  a  fit  opportunity*  That  same 
night,  a  little  before  day,  another  ship  joined  company  with 
us,  supposing  us  ajki'  our  two  prizes  to  belong  to  their  fleet, 
wiiich  we  dissemUcd  till  morning.  •  ' 

In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Uiis  neW'  sail'  being  somewhat 
shot  a-bead  df  us,  and  being  anxious  foi^  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  two  former,  we  purposed  to  cause  our  two  prises 
put  out  more  sail,  so  as  to  keep  near  us  while  chasing  the 
third,  as  our. nftaster  insisted  that  they  Would  foOow  us;  OW'* 
ingtdwiiichv  by  the  time  we  had  caused  this  new  one  ta 
yi^ld, 'and  had  sent*  men  on  board  to  take  possession!^  the 
Coneeptfdn  being  ftr:  astern,  and  having  got  the  wind  of  us^ 
stood  oiTwithatlr  her^  Sails,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  make  a 
new  cha^eafter  ket*»  and  had'not  the  wind  cnlargedupon  ua 
we  had  J^t  her;  Tli^' whole  of  this  day  wus(  spent  in  this 
neir'pur^t,'  before  we  ««€overed  her,  and  .fcproaght  ottrselvetf 
j^gkin  ill  cdnipany  with  our  other  priszesj  Ivy  which  we  lost 
th^  |]lpporttrmty  dTthfit  day,  during  which  tl)e  weather  serv» 
M;  for  faoardiog  the  Portuguese  prtss,  v^hteb  was  in  great 
'-     *^  ••  distress 
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^islffess,  making  reiq^est  of  us  to  take  them  on  tTO&rd,  as 
tbey  were  ready  to  sink,  as  we  could  well  perceive  by  their 
-pumping  incessantly,  Hud  in  our  judgment  she  went  down 
that  night* 

On  the  21st  Ae  Concq)tion  sprung  a  leak  also,  which 
^ined  upon  her  notwithstanding  every  effort  at  the  pumps^ 
ISO  &at  she  could  not  be  kept  long  above  water.  So  I  took 
out  bf  her  4>2  chests  of  cochineal  and  silk,  leaving  her  to  the 
«ea  with  1 1  feet  water  in  her  iidd,  and  4700  hides.  The 
other  prize,  which  we  have  brought  into  harbour,  is  llie 
Nuestra  Sennora  de  los  Retnedios,  Francisco  Alvares  cap^ 
tain^  laden  with  16  chests  of  cochineal,  certain  fardels  [or 
bales]  of  raw  silk^  and  about  4000  hides.  Upon  the  dischai^ 
of  the  goods,  your  honours  shall  be  particularly  advertised  of 
the  $atne«  In  boarding  our  prizes,  such  was  the  disorder  of 
our  men,  that,  beddes  rifting  the  persons  of  the  l^aniardsy 
they  ^oke'  open  the  chests  and  purloined  what  money  was 
in  tbem ;  althmigh'I  had  given  notice  of  my  intention  of  go- 
ing on  board  in  person,  to  have  taken  a  just  account  there<rf' 
in  presence  of  three  or  four  witnesses,  putting  the  whole  in 
safe  €Ui9lody,  pursuant  to  the  articles  made  in  this  beh^ 
And  whereas  certain  sums  of  money  taken  from  our  men^ 
whidi  they  had  thus'  purloined  and  embezzled,  togethet 
with  other  parcels  brought  on  board  my  ship,  amounting  to 
2 129- pesos  and  a  half,  all  of  which  the  company  demaiidedi 
to  luive  shared  among  them  as  due  pillage,  I  refused  this 
demand,  and  read  to  them  openly  at  the  mast  the  articles 
confirmed  by  my  lord  treasurer  and  my  lord  admiral,  by 
which  they  ought  to  be  directed  in'  these  things,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  dispose  thereof  until  the  same 
were  finally  determined  at  home.  Thereupon  they  muti^ 
nied,  and  grew  at  length  to  sikch  fury,  that  they  declared 
th^  would  have  it  or  ^e  would  break  down  the  cabint  See^ 
ing  them  ready  to  execute  this  threat,  I  was  forced  to  yield, 
lest  the  great  number  of  Spaniards  we  had  on  board  might 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  us ;  which,  in^ 
deed,  after  the  brawls  of  our  men  were  appeased,  they  acta* 
ialfy  endeavoured  to  have  done. 

By  the  last  advice  fix>m  Castile,  the  general  of  the  king  of 
Spains  armada,  lately  put  to  sea,  is  ordered  to  join  his  fle^ 
with  that  of  the  Indies,  and  to  remain  at  Tercera  till  the  15  th 
of  October,  waiting  for  sixpcLiacies  with  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  the  royal  treasure  ea:pected  by  that  time :  otherwise 

tb^ 
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tbey  are  to  wait  thdr  oomiDg  from  the  Havannah  tillJaimaiy 
next,  or  until  the  kings  farther  pleasure  shall  be  made  known. 
These  pataches  are  said  to  be  of  SOO  tons  burden  each,  car- 
rying 30  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  are  also  reported  to  sail 
in  a  superior  manner  to  any  other  ships*  Before  theur 
coming  to  Flores,  there  perished  of  the  fleet  of  the  Indies 
eleven  sail,  among  which  was  the  admiral,  and  not  one  man 
saved.  It  is  likewise  supposed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
storms  we  encount«'ed  at  Flores  and  Tercera  must  have  de- 
stroyed many  more  of  them,  of  which  indeed  we  were  partly 
eye-witnesses.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  what  by  the  seas  and 
our  men  of  war,  of  the  75  sail  that  came  from  the  Havannah^ 
I  presume  one  half  will  not  arrive  in  Spain. 

On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  October,  we  came  to  anchor  in 
Plymouth  sound,  and  got  up  ne3ct  morning  with  our  priase 
into  Catwater,  for  which  God  be  praised :  For  so  vehement  a 
storm  arose,  that  our  prize  was  forced  to  cut  away  her  main- 
mast, otherwise,  her  ground  tackle  being  bad,  she  had  been 
driven  on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  This  was  the 
main  cause  which  induced  me  to  put  in  here,  where  I  now 
propose  to  discharge  the  goods  witlu>ut  farther  risk,  and  have 
certified  thus  much  to  my  lord  admiral,  and  therewith,  desire 
to  receive  the  directions  of  my  lords  c^  the  council  togeth^ 
with  yours,  as  my  lord  Thomas  Howard  is  not  yet  retumedj 
How  the  rest  of  our  consorts,  which  separated  from  us,  mav 
have  sped,  or  what  prizes  they  may  have  taken,  of  which 
there  is  much  hope  by  reason  of  the  scattering  of  the  West 
India  fleet,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say  any  thii^.  And  thus» 
waiting  your  answer,  aqd  referring  for  all  other  matters  to 
captain  Furtho,  the  bearer  hereof*,  I  make  an  end,  at  Fly- 
mouth  this  24tb  of  October  1 59 1 . 

Your  Worships  loving  Friei^t 

EofiEiiT  Fuci&& 
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Section  XIIL 

Exploits  of  the  EngliA  in  several  Expeditions  and  cruizing 
'    Poyages  from  1589  to  1592  ^  extracted  from  John  Hmghen 
van  Linschoten  '• 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  entire  title  of  this  article  in  Hakluyts  CSollection  u^ 
^  A  large  testimony  of  John  Huighen  van  Linschoten^  Hoi* 
lander,  concerning  the  worthy  exploits  achieved  by  the  right 
honourable  the  Elarl  of  CumDerland,  by  Sir  Martine  fro* 
bisher.  Sir  Richard  Grenvilki  and  diverse  other  English 
captains,  about  the  isles  of  the  Azores,  and  upon  the  co^ts 
t>f  I^Mun  and  Portugal^  in  the  years  J  589,  1590,  1591,  &c. 
recoided  in  his  excdlent  discourse  of  voyages  to  the  East  a^d 
West  Indies,  cap.  96, 97,  and  99."  Of  this  article,  the  Editor 
of  Astley  gives  the  feUowing  account 

**  The  author,  John  Huighen  van  Liinschoten,  left  Goa 
with  a  fleet  of  ships,  viz.  The  Santa  Maria,  Nuestra  Sennora 
de  la  Ccncepfao,  the  San  Christq)her  admiral,  the  San 
Thome  which  was  the  largest  and  most  richly  laden,  and  the 
Santa  Cruz  in  which  Linschoten  sailed.  It  was  extracted  by 
Hakluyt  from  the  96th,  97tb,  and  99th  chapters  of  the  first 
book  oS  Linschotens  Voyages  in  English,  beginning  at  p.  171* 
This  section  is  intended  as  a  supplem&at  to  Uie  English  crui^ 
ing  voyages  already  inserted,  which  fall  within  the  period 
mentioned  in  the  title ;  and  is  the  more  material|  as  the  mer 
moirs  it  contains  not  onty  confirm  the  most  material  facts  re^ 
lated  in  these  preceding  vovages,  but  give  a  satisfaCtorv  ac- 
count of  many  things  which  are  there  but  imperfectly  related, 
often  continuing  the  history  which  in  these  breaks  off  abruptly* 
and  bringing  to  light  some  remarkable  achievements  of  our 
countrymen,  c^  which  odierwise  no  mention  could  be  found 
in  our  voluminous  naval  transactions. 

<*  We  are  persuaded  the  reader  will  feel  a  s^ret  joy  in 
contemplating  the  great  figure  this  nation  made  in  these  he- 
roic times ;  owing  to  that  universal  zeal  to  promote  the  com- 
merce and  glory  of  England^  which  then  prevail^  amon^  the 
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ministers  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large.  We 
presume  likewise,  that  this  pleasure  will  be  not  a  little  enhan- 
ced by  the  consideration  that  these  particulars  were  written 
by  a  foreigner*  who  is  held  in  great  reputation  for  his  judg- 
ment and  fidility,  and  who  has  sounded  the  praise  of  our 
countrymen  even  beyond  what  has  been  done  by  our  own  his- 
torians. On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will  be  no  less  con- 
cerned to  find  what  immense  treasures  some  of  our  adventu- 
rers lost,  by  unaccountably  missing  the  fleets  of  which  they 
went  in  search,  when  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  near 
them,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  they  should  escape. 
This  shews,  after  all,  how  uncertain  is  the  meeting  of  ships  at 
itoa,  and  that  two  great  fleets  may  sail  almost  dose  to  one 
another,  without  having  the  least  suspicion." — Astley. 

The  22d  of  July  1589,  about  evening,  being  near  the  islands 
of  Flores  and  Corvo,  we  perceived  three  ships  making  towards 
lis,  which  came  from  imder  the  land  and  put  us  in  great  fear^ 
for  they  came  close  to  our  admiral  and  shot  diverse  times  at 
him  and  at  another  ship  of  our  company,  whereby  we  per^ 
eeived  them  to  be  English,  for  they  bore  the  English  flag  at 
their  main-tops,  but  none  of  them  seemed  above  60  tons 
burden.    About  evening  they  followed  after  us,  and  all  night 
bore  lanterns  with  candfes  burning  at  their  sterns,  although 
the  moon  shined.    That  night  we  passed  hard  by  the  island 
of  Fayal;  and  next  morning,  being  between  tne.  isle  of  St 
George  on  our  right  and  the  small  isle  of  Graciosa  od  our  left, 
%re  espied  the  three  English  ships  still  following  us«     They 
consulted  together,  upon  which  one  of  them  sailedl^ackwards, 
as  if  one  ship  had  followed  after  us  without  company,  and  for 
a  time  that  ship  was  out  of  sight ;  but  in  no  long  time  after^ 
wards,  it  returned  to  the  oUier  two,  when  they  consulted 
again,  and  came  all  three  together  against  oar.  ship,  because 
we  were  to  leeward  of  all  our  ships,  having  the  island  of  ISt 
George  on  one  side  instead  of  a  sconce,  [fort]  thinking  so  to  deal 
with  us  as  to  force  us  to  run  on  shore,  to  which  we  were 
very  near.     In  that  manner  they  came  bravely  towards  us, 
with  their  flags  displayed,  sounding  their  trumpets,  and  sailed 
at  least  three  times  about  us,  discharging  at  us  their  .muskets 
and  calivers  and  some  pieces  of  great  ordnance,  doing  us  no 
harm  in  the  hull  of  pur  ship,  but  spoiled  all  our  sails  and  ropei^ 
and  so  fklagued  us  that  no  man  durst  put  forth  his  head. 
When  we  shot  off*  a  piece  of  ordnance,  we  had  at  the  least  an 

hours 
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hours  work  to  load  it  again,  there  being  a  great  noise  and  cry 
in  our  ship,  as  if  we  had  been  all' cast  away,  whereupon  the 
English  began  to  mock  us,  calling  out  to  us  with  many  taunt«- 
ing  words. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  ships  that  were  in  company 
with  us  hoisted  all  their  sails,  doing  their  best  to  bear  away 
for  Tercera,  and  not  looking  once  behind  them  to  help  us,  as 
not  caring  for  us,  but  doubting  they  would  be  too  late  thithei', 
and  thinking  they  did  enough  if  they  could  save  themselveff^ 
whereby  it  may  be  easily  seen  what  kind  of  company  they 
keep  with  each  other,  and  what  kind  of  order  is  among  them. 
In  the  end,  finding  -small  advantage  against  us,  and  little 
knowing  in  what  fear  we  were,  and  also  because  we  were  not 
fiur  from  Tercera,  the  English  left  us ;  on  which  we  were  not 
a  little  rejoiced,  as  thinking  ourselves  risen  from  death  to'  life^ 
though  we  were  not  yet  well  assured  nor  void  of  fear,  till  we 

S)t  to  anchor  in  the  road  of  Tercera,  under  the  protection  of 
e  Portuguese  fort',  towards  which  we  made  all  possible  sail. . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  still  in  great  doubt,  not  knowing 
the  situation  of  the  island,  or  whether  they  were  our  friends 
or  enemies  5  and  we  were  so  much  the  more  doubtful,  because 
we  found  no  man  of  war  there,  nor  any  caravels  of  advice 
from  Portugal  as  we  expected,  to  have  convoyed  us  home,  or 
given  us  intelligence,  as  they  usually  do  in  that  country. 
And,  because  the  English  had  been  so  victorious  in  those 
parts,  we  suspected  that  it  went  not  well  with  Spain.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tercera  were  no  less  fearful  than  we,  for  on 
seeing  our  fleet  they  thought  us  to  have  been  English,  and 
that  we  came  to  over-run  the  island,  because  the  three  English 
ships  came  in  along  with  us  and  had  wound  up  their  fl^gs ; 
upon  which  the  islanders  sent  out  two  caravels  to  us  that  Jay 
there,  with  advice  from  the  king  for  such  India  ships  ^s 
should  come  thfere. 

Thofee  caravels  came  to  view  us,  and  perceiving  what  we 
were  made  after  us ;  upon  which  the  English  ships  jefl  us  and 
made  towards  the  caravels,  because  the  caravels  thought  them 
friends  and  shunned  them  not,  as  supposing  ihcm  of  our 
company :  But  we  shot  three  or  four  times,  and  made  signs 
to  them  that  they  should  make  towards  the  island,  which 
Chey  presently  did.'  On  perceiving  that,  the  Englishmen  made 
out  to  sea:  *  and  then  the  caravels  sent  on  board  us,  saying 
that  the  people  of  the  island  were  all  in  arms,  having  received 
adticefrom  Portugal,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  in  readi- 
ness. 
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nessi  and  meant  to  come  to  the  islands.  They  likewise 
brought  us  news  of  the  overthrow  oF  the  Spanish  armada 
which  had  gone  against  England,  and  that  the  English  had 
been  at  the  gates  of  Lisbon ;  for  which  reason  it  wa$  the  king's 
commands  that  we  should  put  into  the  island  of  Tercera,  and 
remain  there  under  the  protection  of  its  castle,  till  we  received 
farther  orders,  as  it  was  then  thoufl^t  too  dangerous  for  us  to 
continue  our  voyage  to  Lisbon.  These  news  put  all  our  fleet 
in  great  fear,  making  us  look  upon  each  other  as  not  knovring 
what  to  do  or  say ;  as  it  was  dangerous  for  us  to  put  into  the 
road,  which  lies  qpen  to  the  sea,  so  that  although  they  had 
the  kings  commands  for  so  doing,  the  India  ships  durst  not 
anchor  there,  but  only  used  to  come  thither,  standing  off" 
and  on,  and  sending  their  boats  a-land  for  such  necessaries  as 
they  wanted,  without  coming  to  anchor.  But  now  necessity 
compelled  us  to  this  measure,  owing  to  our  fears  for  the  three 
small  English  ships,  also  because  of  the  kings  orders,  and  be* 
cause  we  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  not  far 
from  these  islands  with  sundry  ships  of  war.  We  made 
therefore  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  entering  the  road  of  Ter- 
cera,  anchored  close  under  the  castle,  in  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  king  to  pursue  our  voyage,  it  being  then  the  24?th  of 
Juhr  or  St  Jameses  d^y. 

The  12th  of  Augusf,  the  E^l  of  Cumberland,  with  six  or 
seven  ships  of  war,  sailed  pfist  the  i^nd  of  Tercera ;  and  to 
our  ff  reat  good  fortune  passed  out  of  eigh(.  W^  then  set  out 
in  all  haste,  and,  for  our  greater  security,  took  along  with  us 
400  Spaniards  of  those  wno  were  in  garrison  in  the  island» 
and  made  sail  for  Lisbon  with  a  favourable  wind,  so  that  in 
eleven  days  we  arrived  in  the  river  Taeus  with  great  joy  and 
triumph.  For,  had  we  been  one  day  Tpnger  pt  getting  into 
the  river,  we  had  all  been  taken  by  Captain  prake,  [Sir 
Francis  Drake]  who  came  before  Cascais  with  40  ^hips,  at  the 
very  time  when  we  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  imder  the  guard 
of  several  gallies. 

While  I  remained  in  Tercera,  the  Earl  of  Cuinberland  came 
.  to  St  Marys  to  take  in  fresh  water  and  other  victuals  $  but 
the  inhabitants  would  not  suffer  him  to  have  it,  and  wounded 
both  the  earl  himself  and  several  of  his  men,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  depart  without  having  any  thing*  Likewisef 
while  I  was  at  Tercera,  the  same  earl  pame  to  the  island  of 
Graciosa,  where  he  went  to  land  in  person  with  seven  or  eight 
others,  demanding  certain  beasts,  poultry,  and  other  victuals, 
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with  wine  and  fresh  water,  which  they  willingly  gave  him, 
after  which  he  departed  without  doing  any  injury,  tor  which 
the  inhabitants  were  very  thankful,  praising  his  courtesy  and 
faithfulness  to  his  promise.  The  earl  came  likewise  at  that 
time  to  Fayai,  where  at  the  first  they  began  to  resist  him  $  but 
by  reason  of  some  controversy  among  themselves,  they  let  him 
laiid,  when  he  razed  the  castle,  throwing  all  the  cannon  into 
the  sea,  and  took  with  him  certain  caravels  and  ships  that  lay 
in  the  road,  with  all  such  provisions  as  he  wanted,  and  then 
departed.  Thereupon,  the  king  caused  the  principal  actors 
in  that  transacticm  to  be  punished,  and  sent  thither  a  com- 
panv  of  soldiers,  which  went  from  Tercera,  with  all  kind  of 
warlike  amunition  and  great  shot,  rebuilding  the  castle  the 
better  to  defend  the  island,  and  no  more  trusting  to  the  For* 
tuguese  inhabitants. 

The  9th  of  October  1589*,  there  arrived  in  Tercera  four- 
teen ships  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  laden  with  cochin- 
eal, hides,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  rich  wares*  When 
they  departed  from  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  they  were 
fifty  in  company ;  of  which  eleven  sunk  in  the  channel  [of 
Florida]  by  reason  of  foul  weather,  and  all  die  rest  were  scat- 
tered and  separated  from  each  other  in  a  storm.  Next  day 
there  camis  another  ship  of  the  same  fleet,  which  sailed  close 
under  the  island  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  road ;  when 
she  was  met  by  an  English  ship  that  had  not  above  three  cast 
pieces  [of  ordnance],  while  the  Spaniards  had  twelve.  They 
fought  a  long  while  together,  which  we  in  the  island  could 
distinctly  see.  The  governor  of  the  island  sent  out  two  boats 
filled  with  musketeers  to  aid  the  Spanish  ship ;  but  before 
they  could  get  up  to  her  assistance,  the  English  had  shot  her 
below  water,  so  that  we  saw  her  sink  into  the  sea  with  all  her 
sails  up,  and  she  entirely  disappeared.  The  Englishmens 
boat  saved  the  Captain  and  about  thirty  others,  but  not  one 
pennyworth  of  the  goods,  which  were  to  the  value  of  200,000 
ducats,  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  All  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  drowned,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  persons,  among 
whom  were  some  friars  and  women,  whom  the  English 
could  not  save.  The  English  set  all  the  people  tliey  bad 
saved  on  shore,  and  then  sailed  away.  The  27tb  of  the  same 
month  of  October  1589,  these  fourteen  ships  sailed  firom  Ter- 
cera, 

s  In  Hakluyt,  all  that  now  follows  is  marked  as  extracted  from  the  99th 
chapter  of  Linschoten. 
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cera  for  SeTiIle ;  and  on  coining  to  the  coast  of  Spaitti  they 
were  all  taken  by  some  English  ships  that  watched  for  theni) 
two  only  excepted  which  made  their  escape,  ali  Uie  rest  be- 
ing carried  to  England* 

About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  with  one  of  the 
queens  ships  and  five  or  six  others,  kept  hovering  about  the 
islands,  and  came  oft-times  close  to  the  island  of  lerccra,  and 
to  the  road  of  Angra,  so  near  that  the  people  on  land  could 
easily  count  all  the  men  on  his  decks,  and  could  even  distin- 
^ish  one  from  another ;  they  of  the  island  not  once  shoot- 
ing at  them,  which  they  might  easily  have  done,  as  they  were 
cfteti  within  musket-shot  of  the  town  and  fort.  He  continued 
in  these  parts  for  the  space  of  two  months,  sailing  round  about 
the  islands,  and  landed  in  Graciosa  and  Fayal,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  took  several  ships  and  caravels^  which 
he  sent  off  to  Ekigland,  so  that  the  people  of  the  islands  durst 
not  pot  forth  their  heads*  At  one  time,  about  three  or  four 
days  after  the  earl  had  been  at  the  island  of  Fayal,  and  was 
departed  from  thence,  there  arrived  there  ax  ships  of  the  In- 
dies, the  general  of  which  was  one  Juan  Dorives^  which  land- 
ed in  that  island  ibur  millions  of  gold  and  silver  ^.  Then,  being 
much  in  fear  of  the  English,  and  having  refreshed  thein- 
eelves  with  all  speed,  they  set  sail  and  arrived  safe  at  San  Lu- 
car,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  to  the  great  good  luck  of 
the  Spaniards  and  bad  fortune  of  the  English ;  for,  within 
less  than  two  days  after  the  gold  and  silver  was  again  laden 
into  the  Spanish  ships,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  sailed  past  the 
island  again ;  so  thai  if  he  bad  once  got  ^ight  of  these  va- 
luable ships,  without  doubt  he  had  got  them  all,  as  the  Spa- 
niards themselves  confessed. 

In  the  month  of  November,  two  great  ships  arrived  in 
T^cera,  being  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  laden 
with  silver,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  fleet  in  a 
great  storm,  and  were  in  great  jeopardy  and  distress,  ready  to 
sink,  being  forced  to  use  all  their  pumps,  and  so  terrified, 
that  they  widbed  a  thousand  times  to  have  met  the  English, 
to  wliotn  they  would  wiUmgly  have  given  all  the  silver,  and 
every  thing  they  had  on  board,  only  to  {)reserve  their  lives. 
Although  the  earl  still  hovered  about  the  islands,  yet  did  he 
MX  meet  with  these  ships,  which  got  with  much  labour  and 

difficulty 

s  The  denoimaatioa  b  not  incntionedi  perhaps  fezos^  or  wliat  we  call 
doUan.«-£« 
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dHBcuIty  into  the  road  of  Angra,  where  with  all  speed  thejr 
unladed  and  landed  about  five  millions  in  silver^  all  in  great 
pieces  or  ingots  of  .8,  or  12  great  pounds,  so  that  the  whole 
quay  lay  covered  with  plates  and  cbiests  of  silver,  full  of  pieces 
of  eight  rials,  most  wonderful  to  behold:  .£ach  million. being 
worth  ten  hundred  thousand  ducat^^  besides  gold,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones,  which  were  not  registered.  The  adnii** 
ral  and  chief  commander  of  these  ships,  and  of  the  whole  fleet 
to  which  they  belonged,  was  Alxxtro  Flores  de  Quin  Qjiinio* 
nesj  who  was  sick  of  the  Neapolitan  disease,  ai)d  was  brought 
to  land ;  and  of  which  malady  he  died  soou  afterwards  at 
Seville.     He  had  with  him  the  kings,  commission,  undei!  the 

Sreat  seal,  giving  him  full  authority  as  geueral  and  cofBw»n^ 
er  id  chief  upon  the  seas,  over  all  fleets  and  ships,  and  in  all 
places,  lands,  and  islands,  on  shore  wherever  he. came }  where- 
fore the  governor  of  T^rcera  shewed  him  much  honour,  and 
betweiea  them  it  was  concerted,  seeing  the  weakness  of  the 
ships  and  the  danger  from  the  English,  that  tbey  should  send 
the  ships  first  empty.  o£  treasure  to  Seville  or  Lisbon,  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  when  the  king  might  give  orders  afterwards 
to  f^tch  the  silver  home  under  safe  convoy.  The  jsaid  admi- 
ral Alvaro  Flores  staid*  there,  under  colour  of  taking  care  of 
the  silvery  but  chiefly  because  of  his  disease  and  fear  of  the 
l^nglisli.  He  had  for  his  part  alone,  ^bove  the  value  of  50,000 
ducats  in  pearls,  which  he  shewed  us,  and  sought  to  sell  or 
bari^  them  with  us  for  ^ices  or  bills  of  es^change*  These 
tvo  ships  sailed  from  Tercera  with  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  including  those  who  came  with  them  from  the  Indies 
and  soldiers ;  out  while  at  sea  in  a  storm^  the  admiral. split 
and  sunk  outright,  not  one  man  being  saved  ;  and  the  vice- 
admiral,  after  cutting  away  her  masts,  ran  aground  hard  by 
Setubal,-  where  she  broke  in  pieces,  some  of  the  men  saving 
themselves  by  swimming,  who  brought  the  news  of  all  the 
j^est  being  drowned. . 

,  In  the  same  month  of  November  1589,  there  came  two 
great  ships  out  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  md  when  within  half 
a  laile  of  the  road  of  Tercera,  they  were  met  with  by  an 
English  ship  which  fought  them  both  together  for  a  long 
irhile,  and  took  them  both.  About  seven  or  eight  months 
before,  there  came  an  EngUsh  ship  to  Tercera,  pretending 
to  be  a  Frenchman  come  for  traffic,  and  began  to  load  woad, 
but  being  discovered  was  confiscated;  to  the  king,  both  ship 
and  cargo,  imd  the  men  all  made  prisbncrs,  yet  were  allow- 
ed 
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ed  Co  roam  up  and  down  to  get  their  livings,  by  labouring 
like  daves)  being  considered  in  as  safe  cwitody  in  the  island 
at  large  as  if  in  a  prison.  But  at  length,  upon  a  Sunday, 
they  all  went  behind  the  hills  called  Bresil^  where  they  found 
a  fishing  boatt  in  which  they  rowed  out  to  sea  to  the  shipd 
of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  chanced  for  their  good  for- 
tune to  come  to  the  island,  and  anchored  with  his  ships  a- 
bout  half  a  mile  from  the  road  of  Angra,  close  to  two  small 
islands  about  a  bare  shot  from  the  shore  of  Tercera,  which 
are  full  of  goats,  deer,  and  sheep,  belonging  to  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  Tercera.  These  sailors  knew  this  well,  wherefore 
they  rowed  to  these  islands  in  their  boats,  whence  they  took 
as  many  goats  and  sheep  as  they  needed,  which  was  well 
seen  by  those  of  the  town  and  main  island,  but  they  durst 
not  go  forth  to  hinder  them.  By  this  exploit,  there  only 
remained  b^ind  the  master  and  merchant  of  the  detained 
English  ship.  This  master  hr.d  a  brother-in-law  in  Eng- 
land, who,  on  hearing  of  his  brothers  imprisonment,  got  a 
licence  from  the  queen  to  fit  out  a  ship,  with  which  to  en- 
deavour to  recover  his  losses  by  cruizing  against  the  Spani- 
ards, by  which  to  redeem  his  brother  from  imprisonment  in 
Tercera,  and  it  was  he  who  took  the  two  Spanish  ships  be^. 
fore  the  town:  The  before-mentioned  merchant,  who  was 
my  intimate  acquaintance,  was  standing  on  the  shore  along 
with  me,  looking  at  them  at  the  time.  When  these  ships 
were  taken,  which  were  worth  500,000  ducats,  the  brother 
sent  all  the  men  on  shore,  except  only  two  of  the  principal 
gentlemen,  whom  he  kept  to  give  in  exchange  for  his  bro« 
ther ;  and  by  the  pilot  of  one  of  the  captured  ships  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Tercera,  offering  to  send  the  two 
gentlemen  on  shore  if  his  brother  were  delivered  up,  othexv; 
wise  he  would  carry  them  prisoners  into  England,  which  in-, 
deed  he  did,  as  the  governor  would  not  deliver  up  his  bro*. 
ther,  saying  the  gentlemen  might  make  that  suit  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  We  invited  that  Spanish  pilot  to  supper  with  us, 
aaid  the  Englishmen  likewise,  when  he  related  to  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  fight,  much  commending  the  order  and  man-, 
ner  in  which  the  English  fought,  as  also  their  courteous  be- 
liaviour  to  him:  But,  in  the  end,  the  English  merchant 
stole  away  in  a  French  ship,  without  paying  any  ransom. 

In  January  1590,  there  arrived  one  ship  alone  at  Tercera 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  bringing  news  that  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  sail,  which  had  set  out  from  the  Ix^dies,  were 

driven 
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driven  by  a  storm  dn  the  coast  of  Florida^  ^here  they  were 
all  cast  away,  vast  riches  and  many  men  being  lost,  and  she 
alotie  had  escaped  with  the  news*  Thus  by  account,  of200  ships 
which  were  certainly  known  to  have  sailed  out  of  New  Spain^ 
San  Domingo,  Havannah^  Cabo  Vejrde,  Brazil,  Guinea,  ^Lc 
in  the  year  1589,  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  above  14  or 
15  of  them  airived  safe,  all  the  rest  having  either  been  foun* 
dered,  castaway^  or  taken.  In  the  same  month  of  January^ 
there  came  to  Tercera  from  Seville,  15  or  16  ships,  mosdy 
fliboats  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  some  ships  of  Britanny^ 
that  were  arrested  in  Spain.  These  came  out  full  of  soldiers 
and  well  provided  with  guns  and  ammunition,  to  lade  borne 
the  silver  that  lay  in  Tercera,  and  to  bring  home  Alvaro 
Flores  into  Spain,  by  order  of  the  king.  As  at  this  time  of 
the  year  there  are  always  great  storms  about  these  islands* 
tlie  above-mentioned  ships  durst  not  enter  the  road  of  Terce* 
ra,  for  it  then  blew  so  great  a  storm  tiiat  some  of  the  shipsy 
which  had  entered  the  road,  had  been  forced  to  cut  away 
their  masts,  and  were  in  much  danger  of  being  lost,  and  a-^ 
mong  these  a  ship  of  Biscay  was  actually  driven  upon  the 
coast  and  dashed  to  pieces,  but  all  the  men  were  saved* 
The  other  ships  were  obliged  to  keep  to  sea  and  to  separate 
from  each  other,  allowing  themselves  to  drive  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves  till  the  l5tfa  of  March,  tis  in  all  that 
time  they  had  not  one  day  of  good  weather  in  which  to  an- 
chor, so  that  they  endured  much  distress,  heartily  cursing 
both  the  silver  and  the  island. 

When  this  storm  was  passed,  they  fell  in  with  an  English 
ship  of  about  40  tons,  which  by  reason  of  the  heavy  wind  could 
not  hoist  all  her  sails,  so  that  they  took  her.  Hoisting  her 
English  ensign  on  the  stem  of  their  admiral,  the  ships  came 
now  as  proudly  into  the  road-stead  of  Tercera  as  if  they  had 
defeatea  the  whole  navy  of  England  :  But,  just  as  then:  ad- 
miral was  entering  the  road,  trickt  out  with  the  English  flag 
on  his  stem,  there  came  by  chance  two  English  ships  past 
the  island,  which  paid  her  so  well  for  her  bravity,  that  she 
had  to  cry  out  misericordia.  Had  she  been  a  mile  ferther 
out,  the  English  ships  doubtless  would  have  taken  her  i  but 
getting  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  which  began  to  play 
upon  uic  English  ships,  they  were  forced  to  leave  her  and 
put  farther  out  to  sea,  after  having  slam  five  at  six  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The 
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Tbe  Ehj^Ibhtnen  taken  in  the  small  ship  were  ptit  imder 
batches,  coupled  together  in  irons ;  and,  after  they  had  been 
three  or  four  days  prisoners,  a  Spanish  ensign  in  the  ship^ 
who  had  a  brother  slain  in  the  armada  that  went  against 
England)  took  a  &ncj  to  revenge  his  brodiers  death,  and  to 
shew  his  own  manhood  on  these  captives  ;  whereupon,  tak« 
ing  a.poinard»  he  stabbed  six  of  them  to  the  heart  as  they 
s^t  below  in  irons.     Two  others  of  them  perceivingtfaas  atro- 
cious action,  clasped  each  other  about  the  bbdy^  and  leapt 
ipto  the  sea,  where  they  were  drowned.     This  infamous  act 
was  much  disliked,  by  aU  the  Spaniards,  so  that  the  assassin 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Lisbon  $  upoA  which  the  king  of 
Spain  commanded  him  to  be  sent  to  England,  that  the  queen  . 
tnight  Qse  him  according  to  her  pleasure  $  which  sentence^ 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  friends  of  the  murderer,  .was 
commuted  to  an  order  for  his  being  beheaded ;  but  on  Good' 
Friday^  when  the  cardinal  was  going  to  mass,'  the  captains 
and  commanders  made  such  intercession  for  him,  that  he  was 
finally  pardoned*     I  thought  good  to  note  this  incident,  that 
the  bloody  and  dishonourable  minds  of  the  Spaniards  to 
those,  who  were,  under  subjection  to  them,  mignt  be  made 
maniifst. 

V  The  same  two  English  ships,  which  followed  the  l^anish 
admiral  till  he  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  put 
out  to  sea,  where,  they  met  with  the  only  remaining  vessel 
of  that  fleet  which  had  been  scattered  in  the  storm,  all  the 
rest  being  now  in  the  road.  This  small  ship  they  took,  send- 
ing all  the  mien  on  shore  uiihurt ;  but  if  they  bad  known 
what  had  been  d6ne  to  the  English  captives,  I  believe  they 
would  have  taken  vengeance,  as  many  an  innocent  soul  af- 
terwards paid  for  the  atrocity  of  the  Spanish  ensign.  The 
ship  now  tak^i  by  the  English,  was  the  same  which  had 
been  formerly  confiscated  at  Tetcera,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Spaniards  that  then  came  from  th6  Indies^  who  sailed  in  her 
to  San.Lucar  ;  where  it  also  was  aiTested  by  the  duke,  and 
appointed  to  go  along  with  the  others,  to  fetch  thie  isilver 
from  Tercera,  as  it  was  a  good  sailer ;  but  it  was  the  meftn* 
est  of  all  that  fleet.  By  this  means,  it  was  takeil  'from  the 
Spaniards  and  carried  to  England,  where  the  owners  got  it 
again  .when  they  least  expected. 

On  jtbe  I9tl)  March  1590,  having  laden  the  kings  silver 
and  received  Alvaro  Flores  with  his  company,  and  good  pro- 
vision of  necessaries,  warlike  ammunition,  and  soldiers,  the 

before- 
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before^menlioned  ]  9  ships  sailed  from  Terceray  firmly  re- 
solvied,  as  they  set  forth^  to  fight  valiantly  to  the  last  msui, 
before  they  would  yield  or  lose  their  riches.  Though  they 
intended  to  make  for  San  Lucar,  the  wind  forced  them  to 
Lisbon,  as  if  willing  to  keep  them  there  in  safety,  although 
Alvaro  Flores  would  have  persisted  in  fording  his  way  to 
San  Lucar  against  the  winci  and  weather.  But^  constraihed' 
by  adverse  wind,  and  importunately  urged  by  the  mariners, 
who  protested  thfey  would  require  their  losses  and  damages 
from  hioij  he  consented  to  put  in  at  Lisbon,  whence  the 
silver  was  conveyed  Tt)y  land  to  Seville.  At  this  time,  there 
lay  20  English  ^hips  oHl  Cape  St  Vincent,  to  Watch  for  this' 
fleet ;  so  that  if  they  had  gone  forwards  for  San  Liicar, 
which  they  certainly  had  done  if  the  wind  bad  been  fair, 
they  must  have  ijallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisd :  They 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  wind  lent  them  a  fortunate  voy- 
age on  this  occasion.  If  the  ]^ngUsh  had  met  theni,  they' 
had  surely  been  in  gr^at  danger,  •  and  possibly  few  of  them 
had  escaped,  on  account  of  the  fear  which  they  were  then 
10  of  tlie  English;  ^s  fortune,  or  God  rather,  was  then 
wholly  agaipst '  them,  which  Was  enough  to  make  the  Sjm- 
xiiards  out  of  heart,  j^nd  to  inspire  the  English  with  the  greater 
boldness ;  for  being  victorious,  they  were  stout  and  valiant, 
and  seeing  all  their  enterprizes  successful,  they  were  become 
lords  and  masters  of  the  ^ea,  and  needed  to  care  for  no 
man,  as  well  appears  from  this  short  narrative. 

On  the  7th  of  August  1390,  a  fleet  of  20  English  ships 
appeared  oft'Tercera,  five  of  theni  being  ships  belonging  to 
t$e  queen,  of  which  one  Martin  Frobi»sh^r  Ivas  genera],  as 
we  afterwards  learnt.  They  came  purposely  td  watch  fpr  the 
fleet  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  for  the  India  sbip^y 
and  the  ships  of  the  other  countries  in  the  Weist.  This  put 
the  islanders  in  great  fear,  especially  those  of  Fayal,  where 
the  English  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  governor,  to  ask  ceitain 
supplies  of  wine,  flesh,  and  other  provisions  for  their  mdney. 
This  request  was  not  only  refused,  biit  they  shot  the  niessen- 
ger  and  slew  hin^,  which  gave  the  English  much  displeasure^ 
so  that  they  sent  another  message  desiring  theiii  to  look  to 
themselves  and  keep  sure  guard,  as  they  hiehnt  to  come  and 
visit  them  per  force.  1  he  governor  sent  back  for  answer,' 
that  he  was  there  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  S]:iain,  and  woukl 
do  bis  best  to  keep  them  out,  as  in  duty  bound  ;  but  nothing; 
was  done  after  all,  though  the  people  of  Faval  were  in  gfeS 

VOL.  VII,  E  e  '  fear. 
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fear,  sending  to  Tereera  for  aid,  whence  they  had  some  bark^ 
with  powder  and  other  ammunition  of  war,  with  swne  bis- 
cuit and  other  necessary  provisions.  « 

'Hie  SOth  of  August,  certain  news  came  from  Portugal, 
thai  80  ships  had  sailed  from  the  Groin,  (Comnna)  laden 
with  victuals,  amnmnition  of  war,  money,  and  soldiers,  bound 
for  Britanny  in  aid  of  the  catholic  leaguers  of  France  against 
the  king  of  Navarre*  At  this  time  likewise,  two  Netherland 
hulk&,  when  half  seas  over  on  their  way  from  Portugal  to 
Tereera,  were  met  by  four  English  ships  belonging  to  the 
queen,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  by  whom  they 
were  stopped  ;  but  he  let  them  go  again  uninjured.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  these  Netherlanders,  each  of  these  ships 
carried  80  pieces  of  ordnance.  They  reported  likewise,  that 
Captain  Drake  (Sir  Francis)  lay  with  40  English  ships  in  the 
channel,  watching  for  the  fleet  from  Corunna ;  and  that  ten 
other  English  ships  lay  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  that  if  any  ships 
escaped  Frobisher  at  the  islands,  they  might  intercept  them. 
These  tidings  greatly  alarmed  the  islanders,  lest  if  tJie  Eng- 
lish failed  of  catching  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  got  nothing  by 
them,  they  might  fall  upon  the  islands,  that  they  might  not 
go  home  empty  handed  ;  whereupon  they  held  strict  watch, 
sending  home  advice  to  the  king  of  what  intelligence  they 
liad« 

,  The  1st  September,-  there  came  a  Portuguese  ship  from 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil  to  the  island  of  St  Micnael,  with  news,^ 
that  the  admiral  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  from  the  East  Indies, 
having  missed  St  Helena,  was  forced  to  put  into  Pernam*r 
buco,  though  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  because  of  the  worms  in  that  haven  which  greatly 
spoil  the  ships.  The  same  ship,  in  which  was  the  Admiral 
Bemardin  Ribero,  sailed  the  former  year  1589  from  Lis- 
bon for  India  with  five  ships  in  her  company,  four  only  of 
which  got  to  India,  the  fifth. being  never  heard  of,  so  that 
^he  was  believed  lost  The  other  four  returned  safe  into 
Portugal,  though  the  admiral  was  much  spoiled,  as  he  met 
^o  English  ships,  which  fought  him  a  long  while  and  slew 
many  of  his  men,  yet  he  escaped  from  them  at  last.  The 
5th  of  the  same  month,  there  arrived  at  Tereera  a  caravel 
belonging  to  Corvo,  bringing  50  men  who  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  English,  who  set  them  a^ihore  on  the  klsn^d  of  Corvo. 
They  had  been  taken  in  a  ship  coming  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  jrepprted  that  the  English  had  taken  four 
•     .  .   *  other 
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Other  West  India  ships,  and  a  caravel  having  the  king  of 
Spains  letters  of  advice  for  the  Portuguese  ships  coming  from 
the  East  Indies ;  and  that,  including  those  they  had  taken, 
the  English  had  at  least  40  ships  together,  so  that  nothing 
could  esjcape  them ;  therefore,  that  the  Portuguese  ships 
coming  from  India  durst  not  put  into  the  islands,  but  took 
their  course  between  4?0^  and  42°  of  N.  latitude,  whence  they 
shaped  their  course  for  Lisbon,  shunning  likewise  Cape  St 
Vincent,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  look  for  safety,  the  sea 
being  quite  full  of  English  ships.  Wherefore,  the  king  ad- 
vised that. the  fleet  now  at  Havannah  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Spain,  should  remain  till  the  next 
year,  because  of  the  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  This  was  no  small  charge  and  hindrance  to  the 
fleet,  as  the  ships  that  remain  long  at  the  Havannah  con^ 
sume  themselves  and  in  a  manner  eat  up  one  another,  from 
the  great  number  of  their  people,  and  the  great  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  every  thing  at  that  place ;  wherefore  many  of  the 
ships  adventured  rather  to  hazard  themselves  singly  for  the 
voyage  than  to  stay  there ;  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  many  of  their  men  were  brought  to  Ter- 
cera:  So  that  we  could  see  nothing  else  for  a  whole  day  but 
spoiled  men  set  on  shore,  some  from  one  ship  and  some  from 
another,  it  being  pitiful  to  see  and  hear  them  all,  cursing  the 
English  and  their  own  bad  fortunes,  with  those  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  provoking  the  English  to  war,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  small  remedy  and  order  taken  therein  by  the 
•^flicers  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  19th  of  the  same  month  of  September,  a  caravel  ar- 
rived at  Tercera  from  Lisbon,  bringing  one  of  the  kings  of- 
ficers to  cause  lade  the  goods  that  were  saved  from  the  Ma- 
lacca ship,  and  for  which  we  had  so  long  tarried  there,  and 
to  send  them  to  Lisbon.  At  the  same  time  Don  Alonso  de 
Ba9an  sailed  from  Corunna  for  the  Azores  with  40  great 
ships  of  war,  to  wait  for  the  fleets  from  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Indies,  which,  along  with  our  Malacca  goods  when 
laden,  he  was  to  convoy  to  the  Tagus.  But,  when  he  had 
been  some  days  at  sea,  always  with  a  contrary  wind,  only 
two  of  his  ships  could  get  to  the  islands,^  all  the  rest  being 
scattered.  When  these  two  ships  arrived  at  Tercera  and 
did  not  find  the  fleet,  they  immediately  returned  in  search  of 
it.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  changing  his  mind,  sent  or- 
ders for  the  commercial  ships  to  remain  in  the  Indies,  and 

for 
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for  Don  Alonso  Bagan  to  return  to  Corunna,  which  he  did 
accordingly,  never  once  coming  near  the  Azores  except  the 
two  ships  already  mentioned ;  tor  he  well  knew  that  the  Eng* 
lish  lay  near  Corvo,  but  would  not  visit  them,  and  so  return* 
ed  to  Corunna.  Thus  our  goods  from  Malacca  remained 
unshipped,  and  were  trussed  up  again^  having  to  wait  some 
other  opportunity. 

The  23d  October  in  this  same  year  1590,  a  caravel  came 
from  Portugal  to  Tercera,  bringing  advice  that  of  the  five 
ships  which  sailed  in  that  year  from  Lisbon  for  the  East  In- 
dies, four  of  them  had  returned  to  Portugal  after  being  fouif 
months  at  sea  :  the  admiral  ship,  in  wmch  was  the  viceroy 
Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  having  only  got  to  India  after  be* 
ing  eleven  mpntns  at  sea  without  ever  seeing  land,  as  was 
afterwards  learnt  by  news  over»land,  having  arrived  in  great 
misery  at  Malacca.  In  this  ship  there  died  280  men  daring 
the  voyage  out,  according  to  a  note  sent  by  the  viceroy  to 
the  cardinal  at  Lisbon,  with  the  names  and  simames  of  eve- 
ry man,  likewise  giving  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
misery  they  had  endured.  This  obstinate  perseverance  was 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  anxiety  of  Albuquerque  not  to  lose 
the  government  of  Portuguese  India,  as  he  had  i^oni  to  lose 
his  life  or  arrive  in  India,  which  indeed  he  did  to  the  great 
danger  and  loss  of  his  company,  many  of  whom  paid  with 
their  lives,  and  that  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  provisions. 
Albuquerque  knew  well,  however,  if  be  had  returned  to 
Portugal  with  the  other  ships,  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  government,  ^  the  people  began  already  to 
murmur  at  his  proud  and  lofty  demeanour.  Among  other 
instances  of  his  pride,  he  caused  to  be  painted  over  his  gal- 
lery, the  figure  of  Fortune  and  his  own  picture,  with  a  staff 
standing  by,  as  if  threatening  Fortune,  with  this  motto,  Q^iero 
que  vencas ;  that  is,  /  ivill  have  thee  to  overcome  \  When 
this  was  read  by  the  cardinal  and  odier  gentlemen,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  board  out  of  respect,  they  thought  it  an 
instance  of  foolish  arrogance :  But  this  is  no  strange  matter 

among 

4  De  Faria  says,  *<  The  eeaeon  was  so  far  advanced  when  he  set  out^ 
that  it  was  generally  believed  he  Would  not  accomplish  the  voyage.  But 
he  caused  himself  to  be  painted  on  his  colours  standing  on  Fortune ;  and» 
setting  these  up  in  his  ship,  declared  he  would  perform  the  voyage  in  8|)ite 
of  her,  and  did  so*''  As  De  Faria  does  not  reflect  upon  hini  for  this,  it 
may  txe  presumed,  he  thought  it  merely  an  indication  of  an  heroic  di^- 
tttion.-— Astley,  I.  271.  a. 
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aiAong  the  Porti^uese»  $ls  tbey.above  all  others  must  let  tie 
fool  peep  Old  of  their  sleeves^  esp^ially  when  in  authority.  I 
knew  Mathia$  de  Albuquerque  in  India,  when  a  milit^ty  of- 
ficer, then  belpved  of  all  men  and  bebaviilg  himself  cbui*- 
teously  to  all)  so  that  be  was  unanimously  desired  to  b^  theii* 
viceroy.  But,  having  received  his  patent  with  full  power 
and  authority,  he  so  much  chapped  from,  his  forlner  behar 
viour,  that,  by  .reason  of  his  pride,  all  begw  to  fear  and 
cbrse  him,  even  before  his  departure  from  Lisbon,  ^iich 
charges  being  often  seen  in  tnany  iHeil,  when  advanced  to 
Hgh  state  and  dignity^. 

The  20th  January  1591,  news. was  brought  from  Portugal 
to  Terceira,  that  the  English  had  taken,  d  ship  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  Portuguese  Indies,  carrying  advice  to  the  vit^ 
roy  of  the  return  of  the  four  ships  to  Portugal ;  which  cap- 
tuired  ship  was  ^tufied  full  of  goods,  in  consequence  of  their 
retiiro,  besides  having  500,000  ducats  in  ryak  of  eight  It 
sailed  froin  Liisboti  in  November  1590^  and  fought  the  Engr 
lish  a  l(H)g  time,  but  had  at  length  to  yield,  and  was  carried 
to  England,  where  aK  the  men  were  set  free  and  returned  to 
lasbbn,  at  which  place  the  captbin  was  thrbwii  into. prison^ 
but  afterwards  justified  himself  and  was  released,  as  he  t^ld 
sne  parsbniilly.  The  English  took,  at  the  same  timej  a  sh%> 
coming  from  the  Miiia,  laden  with  sold,  and  two  ships  laden 
with  pepper  and  pother  spices,  bound  for  Italy,  their  pepper 
only  being  worth  170,000  ducats.  All  these  rich  prizes  were 
cariried  clear  off  into  England. 

.  In  July  1591,  an  earthquake  commenced  in  the  island  of 
Tercera,  which  continued  from  the  26th  of  thit  month  to  the 
12th  of  August,  or  18  days,  during  all  which  time  no  person 
durst  remain  within  a  house,  but  ail  fled  into  the  fields  in  ter- 
rible consternation,  fasting  and  praying  almost  incessantly. 
Many  houses  fell  down,  and  in  particular  a  town  cailled  Villa 
ifranca  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  all  its  houses  and  clois* 
ters  (hrowh  down,  and  several  people  slain..  In  some  places 
the  ground  rose  lip,  the  cliffs  were  removed  Ycom  their  places, 

and 

5  De  Faiia  gives  a  very  advantageous  character  of  this  viceroy^  saying 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  who  enjoyed  that  high  sta- 
tion. He  left  80,000  ducats  in  the  treasury,  besides  jewels  of  Ceylon  of 
great  value.  He  thought  no  one  could  cheat  him ;  yet,  on  purpose  to 
undeceive  him»  a  soldier  drew  his  pay  three  several  tinies  by  as  many  names. 
He  was  of  middle  stature,  and  lame  of  one  foot,  but  not  so  in  disposition 
and  manners,  being  a  good  Christian  and  well-bred  gentlemui.— Astley, 
I.  23i,b. 
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snd  even  some  hills  were  thrown  down  and  levelled  with  the 
adjoining  plains.  The  earthquake  was  so  violent,  that  the 
ships  in  we  road  and  in  the  adjoining  sea,  were  shaken  as  if  the 
whole  earth  had  been  agitated  to  its  centre*  In  one  place  a 
fountain  sprung  from  the  ground,  whence  clear  water  flowed 
in  abundance  for  four  days,  and  then  ceased.  All  this  time  a 
noise  was  heard  under  ground  as  of  thunder,  or  as  if  all  the 
devils  in  hell  had  been  assembled  there,  by  which  many  died 
of  fear.  Four  several  times  the  island  of  Tercera  shook  with 
such  violence  as  if  it  had  turned  upon  its  foundations,  yet  was 
it  not  overwhelmed.  Earthquakes  are  common  in  these 
islands,  as  about  20  years  before  there  happened  just  such 
an  earthquake,  when  a  hill,  dose  to  the  town  of  Villa  Franca, 
fell  down  and  buried  all  the  town  with  earth,  by  which  many 
people  were  overwhelmed  and  slain. 

The  25th  of  August,  the  kings  armada  from  Ferrol  arriv- 
ed in  Tercera,  consisting  of  30  ships  of  war  belonging  to  Bis- 
cay, Portugal,  and  Spam,  together  with  10  Dutch  fiiboats 
that  were  pressed  at  Lisbon  into  the  service,  besides  other 
small  vessels  and  pataxos  to  serve  as  advice-boats,  and  to  scour 
the  seas  for  intelligence.  This  fleet  came  to  wait  for  and  con- 
voy the  ships  from  the  Spanish  Indies ;  and  the  fiiboats  were  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  Lisbon  our  goods  that  were 
saved  in  the  lost  ship  from  Malacca.  This  fleet  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Corvo  on  the  13th  of  September*,  where  the  English 
then  lay  waiting  for  the  fleet  from  the  Spanish  Indies,  with  a 
squadron  of  about  i  6  ships.  Some  or  most  of  the  Spanish  ships 
were  already  come  to  the  Azores,  and  the  English  were  in 
great  hopes  to  have  taken  them :  But,  on  perceivmg  the  Span- 
ish fleet  of  war  to  be  so  strong,  the  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
who  was  admiral  of  the  English,  gave  orders  to  his  fleet  not 
to  assail  the  Spaniards,  and  on  no  account  to  separate  from 
him  without  special  orders^.  Yet  the  vice-admiral.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville,  in  his  ship  the  Revenge,  bore  into  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  shot  among  them  doing  much  harm,  thinking  that 
the  rest  of  the  English  ships  would  have  followed  him,  which 
they  did  not,  but  left  him  there  and  sailed  away,  the  reason 
of  which  could  not  be  known.  Perceiving  this,  the  Spaniards 

boarded 

6  It  18  probable^  from  this  date^  that  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Tercera 
on  the  25th  August^  as  above,  is  an  error  ;  and  that  it  only  then  left  Ferrol, 
on  its  voyage  for  Tercera.— E. 

7  See  the  English  ;u:count  of  these  events  in  the  immediately  preceding 
section.— £.  -  • 
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boarded  the  Revenge  with  7  or  8  ships,  but  she  bravely  with- 
stood them  all,  fighting  with  them  at  the  least  12  hours  with-' 
out  ceasing,  and  sunk  two  of  them,  one  a  double  fliboat  of 
600  tons,  and  admiral  of  the  fliboats,  the  other  a  ship  of  Bis- 
cay. In  the  end,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  that  came  against  h^r,  the  Revenge  was  taken, 
but  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lost  in  the  fight, 
either  slain  or  drowned,  above  400  men,  while  100  of  the 
English  were  slain.  Sir  Richard  was  himself  wounded  in  the 
brain,  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 

Sir  Richard,  after  the  Revenge  yielded,  was  carried  on 
board  the  San  Paulo,  the  ship  in  which  was  Don  Aionso  de 
Ba9an,  the  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fl.et,  where  his  wounds 
were  dressed  by  the  Spanish  surgeons,  but  Don  Aionso  would 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  him.  All  the  other  captains  went  to 
visit  and  comfort  him  in  his  hard  fortune,  wondering  at  his 
courage  and  constancy,  as  he  shewed  no  signs  of  faintness,  not 
even  changing  colour :  But,  feeling  his  death  approaching,  he 
spoke  in  Spanish  to  the  following  purport :  **  Here  die  I 
Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyous  and  quiet  mind,  havmg  end- 
ed my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  my 
country,  my  queen,  my  religion,  and  my  honour :  so  that  my 
soul  most  joyfully  departeth  from  this  body,  and  shall  always 
leave  behind  the  everlasting  fame  ot  a  true  and  valiant  soldier, 
having  done  my  duty  as  became  me."  When  he  had  finish- 
ed these,  or  such  Jike  words,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  with  great 
and  unshaken  courage,  no  man  being  able  to  perceive  the 
least  sign  of  concern.  This  sir  Richard  Grenville  was  a  great 
and  rich  gentleman  of  England,  having  large  yearly  revenues, 
but  of  a  daring  and  intrepid  disposition,  and  much  affected  to 
warlike  enterprize ;  insomuch  that  he  voluntarily  ofiered  his 
services  to  the  queen.  He  had  performed  many  valiant  deeds, 
and  was  greatly  feared  among  the  islands,  his  intrepidity  be- 
ing well  known  to  all.  He  was,  however,  ot  a  severe  and 
rigid  character,  so  that  his  own  people  feared  and  hated  him 
foi"  his  fierceness,  and  spoke  very  hardly  of  him.  For,  when 
they  in  the  Revenge  first  fell  in  among  the  Spanish  fleet,  they 
had  their  mainsail  in  readiness,  and  might  possibly  have  got 
away,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  sailing  ships  of  the  English ; 
and,  as  the  master  perceived  that  the  rest  of  the  squadron  had 
left  them,  and  did  not  follow  up  to  their  support,  he  gave  or^ 
ders  to  cut  the  mainsail^  that  they  likewise  should  make  off: 
But  sir  Richard  threatened  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  i 

th.^t 
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thalt  iratiy  mdn  laid  hqjcl  of  the  maiiisail  with  th&t  intent,, he 
would  cause  him  to  be  hun^  up  in^mediatcly;  .so  that  in  fa^^t 
they  were  compelled  to  fight,  and  in  the  end  were  takc^n.  He 
was  of  so  hardy  a  compIexiou»  that,  while  among  the  l^anish 
officers,  while  at  dinner  or  supper  with  them,  he  would  swal- 
low three  or  four  biihipers  of  wine,  and  then  by  way  of  brava- 
do, crush  the  glasses  between  his  teeth  and  swallow  them,  so 
that  the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth,  yet  witliout  any  apparent 
harm  to  him.  This  was  told  me  by  several  credible  persons, 
who  had  often  stood  by  and  beheld  him- 

The  Englishmen  whp  remainbd  alive  in  the  Revenge,  as 
the  captain  of  the  soldiers,  the  master,  and  others,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  diflhrent  ships  by  which  she  was  taken. 
On  taking  possession  of  her,,  a  fight  had  almost  taken  place 
•between  the  Biscaineers  and  Portuguese  who  boarded  her^ 
both  claiming  the  honour  of  having  boarded  first,  so  thdt 
there  grew  a  great  noise  and  quarrel  among  them,  one 
seizing  the  chief  ensign,  and  the  other  the  flag,  the  captains 
and  every  one  holding  their  own.  The  ships  which  had  laid 
her  on  board  were  altogether  out  of  order,  and  sore  shatter- 
ed, having  many  of  their  men  hurt,  so  that  they  had  to  come 
to  Tercera  to  be  repaired.  On  their  arrival,  I  and  my  cham- 
ber companion,  desirous  to  hear  the  news,  went  on  board  one 
of  the.  twelve  apostles,  or  great  ships  of  Biscay,  whose  captain 
was  Burtandono  ^^  who  had  been  general  of  the  Biscaineers 
in  the  great  arinada  that  went  against  England.  On  seeing 
us,  he  called  us  into  his  gallery,  where  he  received  us  cour- 
teously, being  then  at  dinner  along  with  the  English  captain, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blacK  velvet,  but  could  not  tell 
us  any  thing,  as,  he  could  speak  no  other  language  but  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  which  last  Bartandono  could  speak  a  little. 
The  English  captain  was  permitted  by  the  governor  of  Ter- 
cera to  land  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  was  in  our  lodg^ 
ing  visiting  the  Englishman  who  belonged  to  the  ship  of 
which  the  sailors  escaped,  as  I  related  before.  This  Captain 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  related  all  the  particulars  of  the 
fight,  and  teft  it  With  that  English  merchant  who  resided  in 
the  lodging  with  us,  to  forward  it  to  the  lord  admiral  of  Eng- 
land. The  captain  went  afterwards  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was 
honourably  received,  and  sent  to  Setubal^  whence  he  sailed 
for  England  with  the  other  prisoners.    The  master  likewise 
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of  tlie  Revenge  tsktxe  on  shore,  ^itb  licence  from  Bartanddno^ 
and  Jived  in. the  satpe  Ibdgiti^s  with.u^.  He  had  at  the  least 
10  or.V?  pounds,  iri  his  head  and  body,  of  which  he  after- 
wards died  on.  his  voyage  frqiii  the  inlands  to  Lisbon, 

The  Spanish  navy  remained  at  the  Astores  till,  the  end  of 
September,  to  assemble  all  the  fleet  together,  which  irt  the 
end  an^oont^  to  the  number  of  140  sail  in  all,  including  the 
ships  of  war  attd  Uiose  of  tlie  Indies.     When  all  ready  to  i^ail^ 
there  arosie  suddenly  so  violertt  a  storm,  that  the  islanders  de- 
clared nolhing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  the  memory  of  maiu 
The.s^  raged  with  such  fury  as  if  it  would  have  swaUowfed 
lip  the  islands,  the  waves  rising  higher  than  the  cliffs,  so  that 
it  was  ^amazing  to.  behold  theUi,  and  living  fish  weVe  thrown 
upon  the  land.     The  storm  lasted  for  seven  or  eight  succesr 
sive  days,  veering  about  to  every  point  of  the  compass  at  least 
twice  or  three  times  during  its  continuAnce,  wiih  a  coatinua} 
temp)Bsttious  force  most  terrible  to  behold,  even  by  iis  wha 
were  on  shore,  much  more  to  those  who  were  on  tbisi  sea^ 
and  exposed  to  its  fury.     During  this  dreadful  storm,  abov^ 
12  ships  were  dashed  to  piecies  on  the  coasts  and  rocks  of  the 
Island  of  Tercera  all  round  about,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  weeping,  lamenting,  and  wailing.  How  a  ship  bein^ 
broken  in  pieces  in  one  place,  then  another  at  a  different 
place,  and  all  the  men  drowiied.  For  20  days  after  the  storm^ 
nothing  else  was  done  but  fishing  for  dead  men  that  were 
continually  driving  on  shore*     Among  the  rest,  the  Revenge 
was  cast  away  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  isle  of  Tercera, 
where  she  split  to  pieces  and  sunk,  having  in  her  70  men^ 
Gallegosand  Biscaineers  and  others,  with  some  of  the  captive 
English,  one  only  of  whom  got  upon  the  rock  alive,  having 
bib  head  and  body  all  wounded.     Being  brought  on  shore^ 
he  told  u$  the  sad  tidings,  and  desired  to  be  shriven,  afler 
which  he  presently  died.     The  Revenge  had  in  her  several 
fine  brass  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  all  sunk  in  the  sea  ; 
but  the  islanders  had  great  hopes  of  weighing  them  up  next 
summer. 

Among  those  ships  that  were  cast  awliy  about  Tercera,  was 
one  of  those  fliboats  which  had  been  arrested  in  Portugal  for 
the  kings  service,  pamed  the  White  Dove,  the  master  of 
which  was  one  Cornelius  Martenson  of  Schiedam  in  Holland, 
having  in  her  100  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  in  all  the  rest* 
Being  overruled  by  the  Spanish  captain,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  master  of  his  own  ship,  he  waa  sailing  about  at  the  mercy 
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of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  came  at  length  in  sight  of  Ter- 
cera,  .whereupon  the  Spaniards,  thinking  all  their  safety  con- 
sisted in  putting  into  the  roads,  compelled  the  master  and 
pilot  to  make  towards  the  island ;  and  when  they  remonstrat- 
ed, saying  tbey  would  certainly  he  cast  away  and  all  destroyed, 
the  Spanish  captain  called  him  a  drunkard  and  heretic,  and 
striking  him  widi  a  staff,  commanded  him  to  do  as  he  was 
ordered.  Seeing  this,  the  master  said,  *<  Well  then,  since  it 
is  your  desire  to  be  cast  away,  1  can  lose  but  one  life."  He 
then  made  sail  for  the  land,  which  was  on  that  side  of  the 
island  where  there  is  nothing  but  rocks  and  stones  as  high  as 
mountains,  most  terrible  to  behold.  Several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants stood  on  the  clifis  with  long  ropes,  having  bundles  of 
cork  fastened  to  one  end,  to  throw  down  to  the  men,  that 
they  might  lay  hold  of  them  and  save  their  lives.  Few  of 
them,  however,  got  near  enough  for  this,  as  most  of  them 
were  dashed  to  pieces  before  they  could  reach  the  rocks  form- 
ing the  wali'Iike  shore.  At  this  time,  when  approaching  the 
rocks,  the  master,  who  was  an  old  man,  called  his  son  who 
sailed  with  him,  and  having  embraced  and  taken  a  last  fare- 
well, the  good  old  father  desired  his  son  to  take  no  note  of 
him,  but  to  seek  and  save  himself.  ^^  Son,  said  he,  thou  art 
young,  and  mayst  have  some  hope  of  saving  thy  life  ;  but  I 
am  old,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  what  becomes  of  me."  Thus, 
shedding  many  tears,  as  may  well  be  conceived  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  ship  struck  the  rocks  and  went  in  pieces,  the  father 
and  son  failing  into  the  sea  on  different  sides  of  the  vessel, 
each  laying  hold  on  what  came  first  to  hand,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  sea  was  so  high  and  furious,  that  all  were  drown- 
ed, except  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, with  their  legs  and  arms  half  broken  and  sore  hurt. 
Among  these  was  the  Dutch  masters  son  and  four  other  Dutch 
boys  J  all  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  and  sailors,  with  captain 
and  master,  being  drowned.  What  heart  so  hard  as  not  to 
melt  at  so  grievous  a  sight,  especially  Considering  the  beastly 
and  ignorant  insolence  of  the  Spaniards  ?  From  this  instance* 
it  m^y  be  conceived  how  the  other  ships  sped,  as  we  indeed 
partly  beheld,  and  were  informed  by  those  tew  who  were  sav- 
ed, some  of  whom  were  our  countrymen. 

On  the  other  islands  the  loss  was  no  less  than  at  Tercera, 
two  ships  were  cast  away  on  the  island  of  St  George ;  two  on 
Pico;  three  on  Graciosa*  Besides  those,  there  were  seen 
everywhere  round  i^bout,  many  pieces  of  broken  ships  and 
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other  things,  floating  towards  the  islands,  with  which  the  sea 
was  everywhere  covered,  most  pitiful  to  behold.  Four  ships 
were  cast  away  on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  and  three  more 
were  sunk  between  Tercera  and  St  Michael,  from  which  not 
one  man  was  saved,  though  they  were  seen  and  heard  to  cry 
out  for  aid.  All  the  rest  were  dismasted  and  driven  out  to 
sea,  all  torn  and  rent;  so  that  of  the  whole  armada  and 
merchant  ships,  140  in  all,  only  32  or  S3  arrived  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  these  with  great  pain,  misery  and  labour, 
not  any  two  together,  but  this  day  one,  to-morrow  another, 
and  next  day  a  third.  All  the  rest  were  cast  away  about  the' 
Azores  islands,  or  foundered  at  sea,  whereby  may  be  judged 
what  loss  was  incurred ;  as  the  loss  was  esteemed  greater  by 
many,  than  bad  been  sustained  in  the  great  armada  that  went 
againsl  England.  It  may  very  well  be  considered  that  thi& 
terrible  disaster  was  a  just  judgment  of  God  against  the 
Spaniards ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  taking  of  the 
Revenge  was  justly  revenged  against  them,  not  by  the  force  of 
men,  but  by  the  power  of  God.  Some  of  the  people  in  Ter- 
cera said  openly,  that  they  verily  believed  God  would  consume 
them,  and  that  he  had  taken  part  with  the  Lutherans  and 
heretics.  They  alleged  farther,  that  so  soon  as  they  had 
thrown  the  body  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  overboard,  they 
verily  believed,  as  he  h^d  a  devilish  faith  and  religion,  there- 
fore all  the  devils  loved  him :  For  he  instantly  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  down  into  hell,  where  he  raised  up  all 
the  devils  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  that  they  brought  these 
great  storms  and  tempests  upon  the  Spaniards,  because  they 
only  maintained  the  Catholic  and  true  Romish  religion.  Such 
ana  the  like  blasphemies  did  they  utter  openly  and  continually, 
without  being  reproved  of  any  one  for  their  false  opinions. 

Of  their  fleet  which  sailed  from  New  Spain,  50  in  all,  35 
were  cast  away  or  foundered  at  sea,  so  that  1 5  only  escaped. 
Of  the  San  Domingo  fleet,  14  were  cast  away  coming  through 
the  channel  from  Havannah,  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
being  of  the  number.  Two  ships,  coming  from  the  Terra 
Firma,  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  were  taken  by  the  English  j 
and  before  the  fleet  under  Don  Alonso  de  Ba9an  came  to 
Corvo,  at  the  least  20  ships,  coming  from  San  Domingo, 
India,  Brazil,  &c.  had  been  taken  at  different  times  by  the 
English,  all  of  which  were  sent  to  England. 
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Section  XIV. 

Cruizing  voyage  to  the  Azores^  in  1592,  by  Sir  John  Burroughs 

Kf light  *. 

Introduction. 

The  title  of  this  sqction  as  here  given  from  Astleys  Col- 
lection, IS  by  no  means  accurate,  as  the  service  performed  by 
feurrough  forms  only  one  prominent  portion  of  the  present 
narrative.  The  expedition  which  it  relates  was  fitted  oat  and 
commanded  by  the  memorable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the 
entire  title  of  this  relation,  as  given  by  Hakli^rt,  is  as  follows : 
•^  A  true  report  of  thfe  honburable  service  at  sea,  performed 
by  Sir  John  Burrough,  knight,  lieutenant-general  of  the  fleet 
prepared  by  the  honourable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knight,  lord 
warden  of  the  stanneries  of  Cornwal  and  Devbn.  Wherein 
4;hiefly  the  Santa  Cl^ra  of  Biscay,  a  ship  of  600  tons,  was 
taken,  and  two  East  India  Caraks,  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
Madre  de  Dios  were  forced ;  the  one  butut,  and  the  oth^ 
taken  and  brought  into  Dartmotuh^  the  7th  September  1^92.** 

Even  this  long  title  does  not  clearly  describe  the  narrative^ 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  actually  sailed  on  the  expedition.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  this  observation,  as  the  story  will 
guffidently  explain  ^itself.  The  editor  of  Astleys  collection  ^ 
alleges  that  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  article. — E. 

Having  received  a  commission  from  the  queen  for  an  eXpe*- 
dition  to  the  West  Indies,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  used  the  utmost 
diligence  in  making,  all  necessary  preparations,,  both  in  the 
choice  of  good  ships  and  sufficient  men  and  officers,  a^  the 
performance  sufficiently  evinced.  His  ships  were  14  or  15  in 
number ;  of  which  the  two  ppncipal  belonged  to  the  queen, 
tailed  the  Garland  and  Foresight.  The  rest  either  belonged 
to  himself  or  his  friends,  or  to  the  adventurers  of  Londoii. 
As  for  the  gentlemen  who  went  with  him  as  officers,  they 
were  so  well  qualified  in  courage,  experience  and  discretion, 
that  the  greatest  prince  might  think  himself  happy  in  being 
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served  by  tlie  like.  The  honour  of  Ueutenant-genera}  [vico- 
admiral]  was  conferred  upon  Sir  John  Burrough,  a  gentleman 
eveiy  way  worthy  of  that  command)  by  his  many  good  an4 
heroic  qualities;  with  who^9  after  Sir  Walter  returned,  wins 
joined  in  commission  Sir  Martin  Frobisber;  who,  for  his 
great  skill  and  knowledge  in  maritime  a&irs,  had  formerly 
held  employments  of  sitiiilar  or  greater  importance.  The  rest 
of  the  captains,  .sailors  and  soldiers  were  men  of  notable  reso-' 
lution,  smd  who  for  the  inbst  part  had  before  given  sufficient 
proof  of  their  viflour,  in  sundry  services  of  the  like  nature.  ' 

With  these  sbfos  thus  manned,  Sir  Walter  Raleig}i  d&« 
parted  towards  the  west  country,  there  to  provide  such  farther 
necessaries  as  were  needful  for  the  expedition.  The  wine} 
blew  long  from  the  west,  quite  contrary  to  his  ititended 
course,  by  which  he  was  winctbound.  many  weeks,  the  fittest 
season  for  his  purpose  being  thereby  lost,  his  victuals  much 
consumed,  and  the  minds  of  his  people  gi:eatly  changed* 
When  her  majesty  came  to  understand  how  crossly  all  this 
went,  she  began  to  call  the  propriety  of  this  expedition  in 
question,  as  th^  6th  of  Af  ay  was  come  before  Sir  Walter  could 
put  to  sea«  Siir  Martin  Frobisher  came  to  him  the  ne^t  day^ 
in  a  pinnace  of  the  lc»'d  admiral  called  tihe  Disdain,  itnd 
brought  her  majestys  letters  of  recall  witl)  orders  to  leave  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Burrough  and  Sir  Martif) 
Frobisber,  But,  finding  his  honour  so  far  engaged,  that  hgi 
saw  no  means  to  save  b&  reputation  or  content  his  ffie^cfa 
who  had  adventured  great  sums  on  fitting  out  the  expeditions 
Sir  Walter  pretended  to  understand  ihp  queens  letters  as  if 
they  had  left  it  to  hift  choice  either  to  return  or  proceed ; 
wherefore  he  would  in  no  case  leave  his  fleet,  now  under.  «^ 

Continuing  thprefoi*e  his  course  to  sea,  he  met  within  .a  <bjr 
or  two  8€>me  ships  newly  qome  from  Spain^  among  whkh  WiSi 
a  ship  belonging  to  Monsieur  Goiirdon,  governor  of  Calais^ 
on  board  of  which  was' one  Mr  Nevil  I)avies  an  Englishman^ 
who  had  endured  a  Ibng  and  miserable  captivity  of  twelv^e 
years,  partly  in  the  inquisition,  and  bad  now  by  good  fortune 
made  his  escape,  and  ivas  on  his  way  home.  Abiong  other 
things,  this  man  rep6rted  that  there  was  little  good  to  bediDne 
or  expected  ibis  year  in  die  West  Indies,  as  the  king  oiSpalo 
had  sent  expresKS  orders  to  all  the  ports  both  of  the  islands  and 
the  main,  that  no  ships  were  to  saU  tliat  year,  nor  any  trmur« 
to  be  fthipt  for  Spain.  Yet  did  not  this  unpleasant  intelligence 
induce  Sur  Walter  to  desist  from  his  proceedings ;  titi,"  Qt 
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Thursday  the  1 1th  of  May,  a  tempest  of  great  violence^  when 
he  was  athwart  Cape  Finister,  so  scattered  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet,  and  sunk  his  boats  and  pinnaces,  that  Sir  Waiter, 
who  was  in  the  Grarland  belonging  to  her  majesty,  was  in 
danger  of  foundering. 

Upon  this,  considering  that  the  season  of  the  year  was  too 
far  gone  for  the  enterprize  he  meditated  against  Panama, 
having  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land from  February  till  May,  in  which  time  he  had  expended 
three  months  victuals,,  and  considering  that  to  cruize  upon 
the  Spanish  coast  or  at  the  islands  for  the  homeward  bound 
East  or  West  India  ships,  was  a  mere  work  of  patience,  he 

gave  directions  to  Sir  John  Burrough  and  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
isher,  to  divide  the  fleet  in  two  parts.  Sir  Martin,  with  the 
Garland,  Captain  George  Clifibrd,  Captain  Henry  Thin, 
Captain  Grenville  and  others,  to  lie  ofi^  the  south  cape,  on 
purpose  to  oblige  the  Spanish  fleet  to  remain  on  their  own 
coast ;  while  Sir  John  Burrough,  with  Captain  Robert  Crosse^ 
Captain  Thomson  and  others,  should  go  to  cruize  oS^  the 
Azores  for  the  caraks  or  any  other  Spanish  ships  coming  froia 
Mexico  or  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  These  intentions 
took  effect  accordingly :  For  the  Spanish  admiral,  having  in- 
telligence of  the  English  fleet  being  on  the  coast,  attended  to 
the  defence  of  the  southern  parts  of  Spain,  keeping  as  near 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher  as  he  could,  to  hinder  the  success  of 
any  thing  he  might  undertake,  and  thereby  neglected  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  caraks. 

Before  the  fleet  separated,  they  met  with  a  great  ship  of\ 
Biscay  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  called  the  Santa  Clara  of  600 
tons,  which  was  taken  after  a  stout  resistance.  She  was 
fireighted  with  all  sorts  of  small  iron  ware,  as  horse  shoes, 
nails,  ploughshares,  iron  bars,  spikes,  bolts,  locks,  gimbols,'  &c 
and  valued  by  us  at  6000  or  7000  pounds,  though  worth  treble 
that  value  to  them.  This  ship  was  on  her  way  to  San  Lucar, 
to  take  in  there  some  farther  articles  of  freight  for  the  West 
Indies ;  and  being  first  rummaged,  was  sent  ofi*  for  England. 
Our  fleet  then  sailed  towards  the  south  cape  of  St  Vincent ; 
and  while  near  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  Sir  John  Burrough  in  the 
Roebuck  espied  a  sail  far  off  to  which  he  gave  chace.  Being 
a  fliboat  and  a  quick  sailer,  she  drew  him  tar  to  the  south  be- 
fore he  could  fetch  her,  but  at  last  she  came  under  his  lee 
and  struck  sail,  rhe  master  gave  information,  that  a  great 
fleet  was  prepared  at  Cadiz  and  San  Lucar,  destined  accord-. 
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ing  to  report  for  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  real  object  of  this 
armament  was  this:  Having  received  notice  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  fitted  out  with  a  strong  force  for  the  Westlndies, 
the  king  of  Spain  had  pI*ovided  this  great  fleet  to  oppose  him  ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  East  India  caraks  were  expect- 
ed, this  fleet  was  to  convoy  them  home.  But,  as  he  persuaded 
himself,  if  Sir  Walter  went  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Azores 
would  only  have  a  few  small  ships  of  war  to  infest  them,  \m 
orders  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Ba9an,  brother  to  the  Marquis  oS 
Santa  Cruz,  and  general  of  his  armada,  were  to  pursue  the 
fleet  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  whatever  course  he  went^  and  to 
attack  him  wherever  be  could  find  him. 

Our  men  soon  found  this  to  be  true,  for,  not  long  after- 
the  capture  of  the  fliboat,  as  Sir  John  Bnrrough  sailed  back 
again  to  rejoin  his  fleet,  he  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet  to 
seaward;  which,  espying  him  between  them  and  the  shof^, 
made  themselves  sure  of  carrying  him  into  a  Spanish  harbour.* 
For  this  purpose,  they  spread  themselves  in  such  sort  before- 
him,  that  his  danger  was  very  great,  as  his  course  to  seawards 
was  utt^ly  impeded^  and  the  land  being  ho$<tile  could  yield* 
him  no  relief.  In  this  extremity,  putting  his  trust  in  God  and- 
his  good  ship,  he  thrust  out  from  among  them  with  all  sail,' 
and  in  spite  of  their  force  and  notable  cunning  to  intercept  him,« 
got  clear  off.  Having  thus  got  clear,  and  finding  the  coast^ 
so-  well  guarded  by  this  fleet,  and  knowing  it  were  only  folly 
to  expect  meeting  with  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  who  knew  of* 
the  armada  as  well  as  himself,  and  would  be  sure  to  avoid* 
them,  he  began  to  shape  his  course  directly  for  the  Azores,' 
according  to  the  orders  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  soon  came' 
in  sSght  of  St  Michael^  running  so  near  the  town  of  Villa 
Franca,  that  he  could  easily  discern  the  ships  that  lay  there* 
at  anchor.  He  intercepted  several  small  vessels,  both  here 
and  between  St  Georges  and  Pico  in  his  course  to  Flores,  but 
could  get  no  intelligence  from  them  for  his  purpose. 

Arriving  before  Flores  on  Thursday  the  21st  June  towards* 
evening,  then  only  accompanied  by  captain  Caufield  and  the 
master  of  his  ship,  the  rest  not  being  yet  arrived,  he  made" 
towards  the  shore  in  his  boat,  where  he  found  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Santa  Cruz,  a  village  or  small  town  of  that  island,' 
under  arms,  and  drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing.  Having 
no  intention  of  committing  hostilities,  Sir  John  shewed'  a 
white  flag  in  token  of  anjity,  which  was  answered  by  the  is- 
landers, upon  which  a  friendly  conference  ensued,  and  hos- 
lagea  were  taken  on  both  sides,  the  captain  of  the  town  foi; 
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them,  and  captain  Caufield  for  us ;  so  that  what^ever  our 
people  wanted  and  that  place  could  supply,  as  fresh  water, 
victual^,  or  the  like,  was  freely  granted  by  the  inhabitants^ 
i|nd  our  people  had  leave  to  refresh  themselves  on  shore  with* 
out  restraint*  as  long  and  as  often  as  they  pleased.  At  this 
place  Sir  John  Burrough  was  informed,  that  they  had  no  ex-* 
pectation  of  any  fleet  coming  from  the  West  Indies ;  but^at 
onl^  three  days  before  bis  arrival,  a  carak  had  passed  by 
from  the  East  Indies  for  Lisbon  $  and  that  there  Were  four 
more  behind  all  of  one  convoy.  Being  very  glad  of  this  news. 
Sir  John  ernbarked  immediately,  haying  at  this  time  in  bia 
company  only  a  small  bark  of  Bristol,  belonging  to  one  Mr 
Hopkins. 

In  the  meanwhile,  part  of  the  English  ships  that  Sif*  Joba 
Lad  left;  on  the  coast  of  Spain  drew  towards  the  Azores;  and 
Sir  John  very  soon  got  sight  of  one  of  the  caraks.  The  same 
evening  he  desqried  two  or  three  of  the  earl  of  Cumberlands 
ships,  whereof  one  Mr  Norton  was  captain,  which  haij  descried 
the  carak  and  pursued  in  the  track  she  was  folbwing  for  the 
islands,  but  no  way  could  be  made  by  either  party,  as  it  wa» 
almost  a  dead  calm.  In  this  dilemma,  on  purpose  to  disco* 
ver  her  force,  burden,  and  countenance.  Sir  John  took  his 
boat  and  rowed  three  ii^iles  towards  her,  to  make  her  ont  ex«* 
actly  ;  and  on  his  return,  having  consulted  with  bis  officers^* 
it  was  resolved  to  board  her  in  the  morning.  A  heavy  storm 
arose  in  the  night,  which  forced  them  to  weigh  anchor,  yet 
did  they  bear  up  amain  against  the  weather,  not  to  lose  the 
carak.  In  tl^e  morning,  being  very  near  the  siiore,  otir  men 
could  perceive  the  carak  close  to  the  land,  and  the  Portu«^ 
gnese  using  their  utmost  endeavour  to  convey  whatever  they 
could  from  her  on  sholre.  Seeing  our  men  making  all  haste 
to  come  upon  her,  the  Portuguese  forsook  her,  but  firsi:^  that 
nothing  might  be  left  for  our  men,  they  set  her  on  fire,  that 
neither  the  glory  of  victory  nor  the  benefit  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  might  remain  to  the  English.  And,  lest  the  English 
might  find  means  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  diereby  to  pre* 
serve  a  part  of  the  cargo,  being  in  number  400  well  armed* 
men,  they  entrenched  themselves  on  shore  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  carak,  to  keep  our  men  aloof  till  the  fire  mignt  con- 
sume the  carak  and  all  her  contents. 

Seeii^g  this,  Sir  John  landed  \fith  an  hundred  of  his  men, 
many  of  whom  had  to  swim  on  shore  or  wade  more  thaa* 
breast  high  $  and.  having  easily  dispersed  those  who  guarded 
the  shor^  he  no  sooner  approached  the  entrenchment  but  the 
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Portuguese  fled,  leaving  as  tnuch  as  the  fire  held  spared  to  re«' 
ward  the  pains  of  our  men.  Among  others  taken  at  the  en-^ 
treuchment,  were  a  Pbrttiguese  called  Vincent  Fonseca,  pur- 
ser of  the  carak,  with  two  of  her  cannoneers,  one  a  German, 
and  the  other  a  Hollander  5  who,  refusing  to  give  any  ac- 
count voluntarily  of  what  was  asked,  were  threatened  with 
torture,  and  then  confessed  that  within  fifteen  days  three 
other  caraks  would  certainly  arrive  at  the  same  island,  there 
being  five  caraks  in  the  fleet  at  their  departure  from  Goa,  the 
Bucn  Jesus  admiral,  Madre  de  Dios,  San  Bernardo,  Sah 
Christophoro,  and  Santa  Cruz,  that  now  on  fire.  They  had 
especial  orders  from  the  king  of  Spain,  not  in  any  case  to 
touch  at  St  Helena,  where  the  Portuguese  caraks  used  al- 
ways till  now  to  refresh  on  their  way  from  the  East  Indies, 
procuring  water  and  fresh  provisions.  The  reason  of  this 
order  was,  that  the  king  was  informed  the  English  men  of 
war  meant  io  lie  there  in  wait  for  them.  If  therefore  their 
necessities  shotild  drive  them  to  seek  supply  any  where,  they 
were  commanded  to  put  in  at  Angola  on  the  coast  of  Africa , 
3»nd  only  to  remain  there  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  take  in 
watery  that  they  might  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  infections, 
to  which  that  hot  country  is  dangerously  liable.  The  last 
rendezvous  appointed  for  them  was  the  island  of  Flores,  where 
they  were  assured  of  a  naval  force  meeting  them  and  convo^  - 
ing  them  to  Lisbon.  ^ 

On  receiving  this  intelligence.  Sir  John  held  a  council 
with  Captains  Norton,  Downton,  and  Abraham  Cocke,  com- 
manding three  ships  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Mr  Thom- 
son of  Harwich,  captain  of  the  Dainty,  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raieighs  fleet.  Captain 
Christopher  Newton  of  the  Golden  Dragon,  newly  come 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  others.  To  these  he  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  he  had  just  got  from  the  foresaid  exa- 
mination, and  what  great  presumptions  of  truth  appeared  in 
their  story ;  and  wishing,  since  Go4  and  their  good  fortune 
had  so  opportunely  brought  them  together,  that  they  might 
unite  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  these  Orientals  under 
the  lee  of  English  obedience.  Upon  this  it  was  mutually 
agreed  not  to  part  company  or  leave  these  sea«,  till  time  and 
opportunity  should  enable  them  to  put  their  consultations  in- 
to execution.  Next  day  her  majest3rs  ship  Foresight,  Sir 
Robert  Cross,  joined  them,  and  he,  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  entered  heartily  on  this  service.     Then  Sir  John, 
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with  all  these  ship«,  went  6  or  7  lengaes  to  the  w^t  of  Flores^ 
mreading  them  out  in  a  line  fixmi  north  to  south,  each 
snip  at  least  two  leagues  distant  from  eficb  other,  by  which 
order  they  wei«  able  to  diaoover  two. whole  degrees  o£  thq 
sea. 

They  lay  in  this  manner  from  the  29fth  of  June  to  tl^  Sd  of 
August,  when  Captain  Thomson  in  the  Dainty  hfd  first  sight; 
of  the  huge  carak  called  the  Madre  de  Dip^t  one  of  the  great-; 
est  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal*  tla,ving  the  start  of 
the  rest,  and  being  an  excellent  sailor^  the  Dainty  bqgan  thp 
combat  something  to  her  cost,  by  the  daughter  and  nurt  of 
several  of  her  men.  Within  a  little  Sir  John  Borrough 
came  up  to  second  her  in  the  Roebuck,  belonging  to  ^iif 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  saluted  the  Madre  de  Diqs  with  great 
shot,  continuing  the  fight  within  musket-shot,  assisteo  by 
Captains  Thomson  and  viewport,  till  Sir  Robert  Cross  came 
up,  who  was  vice-admiral  and  was  to  leeward,  09  which  Si|r 
John  asked  his  opinion  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Sir  Robert 
said,  if  she  were  not  boarded  she  would  reach  the  shore  and 
be  set  on  fire,  as  had  been  done  with  the  other.  Where^ 
fore  Sir  John  Borrough  concluded  to  grapple  her^  anid 
Sir  Robert  Cross  engaged  to  do  so  likewise  at  the  same  mor 
ment,  which  was  done  accordingly.  After  some  time,  in  tjhj^ 
situation.  Sir  John  Boiroughs  ship  received  a  shot  of  ft  can^ 
mm  perier  *  under  water ;  and,  being  ready  to  sink^  desired 
Sir  Robert  to  fall  off,  that  he  also  might  clear  himi^lf  and 
save  his  ship  from  sinking.  This  was  done  with  much  dij^ 
ficulty,  as  both,  the  Roebuck  and  Foresight  were  so  entanjg* 
led  that  th^  could  not  clear  themselves 

That  same  evening,  finding  the  carak  drawing  near  tl)9 
land,  Sir  Robert  Crosse  persuaded  hi^  consorts  to  board 
her  again,  as  otherwise  there  were  no  hopes  of  taking  hei;« 
After  many  fears  and  eiccuses,  he  at  last  encouraged  tt^em^ 
and  then  went  athwart  her  bows  all  alone,  and  so  hipdered 
her  sailing,  that  die  rest  had  time  to  get  up  to  the  attac}^  be^ 
fore  she  could  make  the  land.  So,  towards  evening,  after 
Sir  Robert  had  fought  her  three  hours  sing^i^  two  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberlands  ships  came  up,  and  then  they  and  Sir 
Robert  Cros^  carried  her  by  boarding  with  very  uttle  loss,, 
as  Sir  Robert  by  this  time  had  broken  their  courage,  and 
made  the  assault  easy  for  the  rest*     Having  disarmed  tlijs 
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Fortogaese^  and  bestowed  them  for  better  security  as  prison- 
ers into  the  other  ships,  Sir  Robert  had  now  time  to  con^ 
template  the  proportions  of  this  vast  carak,  which  did  then, 
and  may  stiil  proiroke  the  admiration  of  all  men  not  accuse 
tomed  to  such  a  sight.  But  though  this  first  view  itforded  put 
men  suiBcient  admiration,  yet  the  pitiful  sight  of  so  many  bo- 
dies slain  and  mangled  drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  in- 
duced them  to  lend  aid  to  those  miserable  people,  whose 
limbs  were  sore  torn  by  the  shot,  and  their  bodies  agonized 
by  a  multitude  of  wounds.  No  man  could  almost  step  but 
upon  a  dead  carcass  or  a  bloody  floor,  but  especially  about  the 
helm,  where  many  of  them  bad  been  slain  while  endeayomf- 
ing  to  steer,  as  it  required  the  united  strength  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  men  at  once  to  move  the  rudder,  and  some  of  our 
ships  beating  in  at  her  stern  with  their  ordnance,  often  slew 
iaaT  or  five  labouring  on  each  side  of  the  helm  at  one  shot, 
whose  places  were  immediately  supplied  by  fresh  hands,  ^d 
as  our  artillery  incessantly  plied  them  with  continual  voUies, 
much  blood  was  necessarily  spilt  in  that  place. 

Moved  with  compassion  for  their  misery,  our  general  inx- 
mediately  sent  them  his  own  stjrgeons,  withholding  no  pos- 
sible aid  or  relief  that  he  or  his  company  could  supply.  A- 
mong  those  whom  this  chance  of  war  bad  rendered  most  de- 
pknrwle,  was  Don  Fernando  de  Mendoga,  grand  captain 
and  commander  of  this  mighty  carak,  descended  of  the  house 
of  Mendo9a  in  Spain,  but  having  married  in  Portugal,  lived 
there  as  one  of  that  nation.  He  was  a  goitleman  well  striken 
in  years,  of  comely  personage  and  good  stature,  but  of  hard 
fertune.  In  the  course  of  his  services  against  the  Moors  he 
had  been  twice  taken  prisoner,  and  both  times  ransomed  by 
the  kioff.  In  a  former  return  voyage  from  the  East  Indies, 
he  was  driven  upon  the  Baceos  or  sands  of  India ^  near  the  coast 
43t  Sofala,  beii^  th^i  captain  of  a  carak  which  was  lost,  and 
himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  on  shore,  who  kept 
him  in  a  long  and  rigorous  captivity.  Once  more,  having 
great  respect  lor  him,  and  wilKng  to  mend  his  fortune,  the 
king  had  given  him  the  conduct  of  this  huge  carak,  in  which 
ke  went  from  Lisbon  as  admiral  of  the  India  fleet,  and  had 
returned  in  that  capacity,  but  that  the  viceroy  embarked  in 
the  Boa  Jesus,  and  assumed  that  rank  in  virtue  of  his  late 
office.  Not  willing  to  add  too  severely  to  the  affliction  of 
this  maO)  Sif  John  Borrough  freely  dismissed  Don  Feman- 
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do  and  most  oF  his  followers,  giving  them  some  vessels  for 
that  purpose,  with  all  necessary  provisions. 

Having  dispatched  this  business.  Sir  John  Borrough  had 
leisure  to  take  snch  a  survey  of  the  goods  in  his  prize,  as  the 
convenience  of  the  seas  would  admit ;  and  seeing  many  in* 
clined  to  commit  spoil  and  pillage,  he  very  prudently  seized 
upon  the  whole  in  the  name  of  her  majesty.     He  then  made 
a  cursory  inspection  of  the  cargo,  and  perceived  that  the 
wealth  would  be  fully  answerable  to  expectation,  and  would 
be  mote  than  sufficient  to  content  both  the  desires  of  the  ad- 
venturers, and  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  (be  captors.    I 
cannot  here  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  great  favour  of 
God  to  our  nation,  by  putting  this  rich  prize  into  our  hands, 
thereby  manifestly  discovering  the  secrets  and  riches  of  the 
trade  of  India,  which  had  hitherto  lain  strangely  hidden  and 
cunningly  concealed  from  our  knowledge,  only  a  very  im?* 
perfect  glimpse  of  it  being  seen  by  a  few,  while  it  is  now  turiK 
ed  into  the  broad  light  of  full  and  perfect  knowledge.  Wbenoe 
it  would  appear  to  he  the  will  of  God  for  our  good,  if  only 
bur  weakness  would  so  apprehend  it,  that  we  should  participate 
in  those  East  Indian  treasures,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
lawful  traffic,  to  better  our  means  of  advancing  the  true  re^ 
ligion  and  the  holy  service  of  God. 

This  carak,  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  experienced, 
was  of  not  less  than  1600  tons  burden,  900  of  which  were 
stowed  full  of  rich  merchandize;  the  remainder  being  allow- 
ed partly  for  the  ordnance,  which  were  S2  pieces  of  brasB 
cannon  of  all  sorts,  and  partly  to  the  ship^  company,  pas- 
sengers, and  victuals,  which  last  could  not  be  a  small  quan- 
tity, considering  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  that  there 
were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons  on  board.  To 
give  a  taste  as  it  were  of  the  commodities,  it  may  suffice  to 
give  a  general  enumeration  of  them,  according  to  the  cata- 
kgue  made  out  at  Leadenhall,  London,  on  the  15tb  Sep- 
tember 1592.  After  the  jewels,  which  were  certainly  of 
great  value,  though  they  never  came  to  light,  the  principal 
wares  Consisted  of  spices,  drugs,  silks,  calicoes,  qmlts,  car- 
pets, and  colours,  &c.  The  spices  were  pepper,  doves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  green  ginger.  The  drugs,  ben^ 
zoin,  frankincense,  gallinga,  miiabolans,  socotorine  aloes, 
camphor.  The  silks,  damasks,  taffetas,  sarcenets^  aUobassos 
or  counterfeit  cloth  of  gold,  unwrought  China,  silk,  sleaved 
silk,  white  twisted  silk,  and  curled  cypress;    The  caCcoes 
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were  book-calicoe,  callcoe-Iawns,  broad  white  calicoes,  fine 
starched  calicoes^  coarse  white  caUcoes,  brown  broad  calicoes, 
brown  coarse  calicoes.  There  were  also  canopies,  and  coarse  di- 
aper towels,  quilts  of  coarse  sarsenet,  and  of  calico,  and  carpets 
Ince  those  of  lurkey.  Likewise  pearls,  musk,  civet,  and  am- 
bergris. The  rest  of  the  wares.were  many  in  number,  but  less 
in  value ;  as  elephants  teeth,  porcelain  vessels  of  China,  co- 
co nuts,  hides,  ebony  as  black  as  jet,'  bedsteads  of  the 
same,  curious  cloth  made  of  the  rind  of  trees,  &c.  AU 
which  piles  of  merchandize,  being  valued  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  men  of  approved  judgment,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
150,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  being  divided  among  the 
adventurers,  of  whom  her  majesty  was  the  chief,  was  suffi- 
cient to  content  all  parties. 

The  cargo  being  taken  out,  and  the  goods  reloaded  on 
board  ten  of  our  ships  to  be  sent  to  London,  one  Mr  Robert 
Adams,  a  man  of  excellent  skill,  took  the  exact  bigness, 
height,  kngth,  breadth,  and  other  dimensions  of  this  huge 
vessel,  that  these  might  be  preserved  according  to  the  exact 
rules  of  geometrical  proportions,  both  for  present  knowledge 
and  transmission  to  posterity,  omitting  nothing  which  either 
his  art  could  demonstrate,  or  any  mans  judgment  think  woi> 
thy  of  being  known.     After  an  exact  survey  of  the  whole 
irame,  he  found  the  extreme  length,  from  the  beak  head  to 
the  stern,   where  a  lantern  was  erected,  165  feet.    The 
breadth,  in  the  second  close  deck,  of  which  she  had  three^ 
but  this  the  broadest,  was  46  feet  10  inches.    At  her  depar- 
ture from  Cochin  in  India,  her  draught  of  water  was  31 
feet ;  but  at  her  arrival  in  Dartmouth,  not  above  26,  being 
lightened  5  feet  during  her  voyage  by  various  causes.     She 
contained  7  several  stories ;  viz.  one  main  orlop,  three  close 
decks,  one  forecastle,  imd  a  spar  deck  of  two  floors  each# 
The  length  of  the  keel  was  100  feet,  of  the  maui-mast  121 
ieet,  and  its  circumference  at  the  partners  was  10  feet  7 
inches.     The  main-yard  was  106  feet  long.     By  this  accu- 
rate mensuration,  the  hugeness  of  the  whole  is  apparent,  an4 
&r  beyond  the  mould  ot  the  largest  ships  used  amQUg  us^ 
either  for  war  or  cargo. 

Don  Alonso  de  Bajan,  havhug  a  greater  fleets  and  yet 
suffering  these  two  great  earaks  to  be  lo^t,  the  3anta  Cruz 
burnt,  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  takeni  was  disgraced  by  the 
lung  of  Spain  for  his  negligence* 

Section 
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Section    XV. 

The  taking  of  iijoo  Spanish  Shipst  laden  nsith  quicksilver  and 
the  Popes  huUs^  in  1592,  by  Captain  Thonias  White.  * 

While  returning  from  Barbary  in  the  Amity  of  London, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  36°  N.  at  4  in  the  morning  of  the  26tb 
of  July  1592,  Captain  White  got  sia[ht  of  two  ships  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  leaj^ues.  Giving  immediate  chuce» 
he  came  within  gun-shot  of  them  by  7  o'clock ;  and  by  their 
boldness  in  shewnig  Spanish  colours,  he  judged  them  rather 
to  be  ships  of  war  than  laden  with  merchandize;  indeed,  by 
their  own  confession  afterwards,  they  made  themselves  so 
sure  of  taking  him,  that  they  debated  among  themselves 
whether  it  were  better  for  them  to  carry  his  ship  to  San  Lu* 
car  or  Lisbon.  After  waving  each  other  amain,  the  Spa- 
niards placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  a  Cables  length 
before  the  other,  wlien  the  fight  began,  both  sides  charging 
and  firing  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  at  the  distance  of  a  cables 
l^gth,  for  the  space  of  five  hours.  In  this  time,  the  Amity 
received  32  great  shots  in  her  hull,  masts,  and  sails,  besides 
at  least  500  from  muskets  and  arquebuses^  which  were  count- 
ed after  the  fight. 

Finding  them  to  make  so  stout  a  resistance.  Captain  White 
attempted  to  board  the  Biscaian,  which  was  foremost  $  and 
after  lying  on  board  about  an  hour,  plying  his  ordnance  and 
small  shot,  he  stowed  all  her  fnen  *.  At  this,  time,  the  oth^ 
vessel,  which  was  a  fliboat,  thinking  Captain  White  had 
hoarded  her  consort  with  all  his  men,  bore  room  with  him  ^^ 
intending  to  have  laid  him  dose  on  board,  so  as  to  entrap 
hin)  between  both  ships,  and  place  him  between  two  fires. 
Perceiving  this  intention,  he  fitted  his  ordnance  in  such  sort 
as  to  get  quit  of  her,  so  that  she  boarded  her  consort,  and 
bpth  ftll  from  him.    Mr  White  now  kept  his  loof,  hoisted 

hift 

I  Attley,  I.  f49.  The  editor  of  Aitleyi  coUectkm  gives  nonotkeof 
the  source  wbence  he  procured  this  narrative.  The  Spanish  ships  wkh 
quicksilver  are  usually  caHed  iou^ue  or  assogue  ships,  the  word  assogue  s^* 
ntfying  quicksilver.-^Bv 

\  s  This  expression  secnu  to  mean,  that  he  forced  diem  to  run  bdow.^ 
— E. 

3  That  is,  bore  down  upon  him.— £• 
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his  main-sails,  and  weathering  both  ships,  came  close  aboard 
the  fliboat,  to  which  he  gave  nis  whole  broadside,  by  which 
several  of  her  men  were  ^ain^  as  appeared  by  the  blood  run- 
ning from  her  scuppers.  After  this  he  tacked  about,  new 
ichai^ed  all  his  ordnance,  and  coming  round  again  upon  both 
ships,  ordered  them  to  yield  or  he  would  sink  them  outright. 
One  of  them  being  shot  between  wind  and  water,  would  have 
complied,  but  the  other  called  him  a  traitor  $  on  which  Cap- 
tain White  called  out,  that  if  he  also  did  not  pr^ently  yield, 
Jb.e  would  sink  him  first.  Intimidated  by  this  thireat,  they 
Doth  bung  out  white  flags  and  yielded  $  yet  refused  to  strike 
their  own  sails,  as  they  had  sworn  not  to  strike  to  toy  Eng- 
lishman. 

It^  then  6otnfnanded  the  captains  tod  masters  to  come  on 
'board  the  Amitv,  where  they  were  examined  and  placed  in 
safe  custody ;  alter  which  he  sent  some  of*  his  own  men  oh 
hoBJtA  both  ships  to  strike  the  sails  and  man  them.  There 
were  found  in  both,  126  persons  alite,  with  eight  dead  bo- 
dies, besides  those  that  had  been  cast  overboard.  This  vi<S 
tcry  Was  obtained  by  42  nien  and  k  boy,  of  whom  two  \^ere 
dain  and  thi'ee  wounded,  llie  two  prizes  were  laden  with 
1400  cfaestB  of  quicksilver,  miLrked  with  the  arms  of  Castfle 
and  Leon,  besides  a  vast  Quantity  of  bulls  or  indulgences, 
and  ten  packs  of  gilded  inissals  and  breviaries,  all  on  the 
Icings  account.  Also  to  hundred  tons  of  excellent  wine,  in- 
tended for  the  supply  of  the  royal  fleet ;  all  of  which  Captain 
IVhite  brought  diortly  aftetWatds  to  Blackwall  in  the  rivet 
Thames. 

By  this  capture  of  quicksilver,  the  king  of  Spain  lost  for 
^ery  quintal  a  quintal  of  silver,  that  should  have  been  deli- 
irered  to  him  by  the  mine-masters  in  Peru,  amounting  ik 
^  value  to  L.600,000.  There  were  likewise  2,072,000  balls 
'  fot  living  and  dead  persons,  intended  foi"  the  use  of  Ne^ 
Spain,  "Yucatan,  Guatimala,  Honduras,  tod  the  Philippine 
islands,  taxed  at  two  ryals  each ;  besides  16,000  bulls  at  foiir 
ryals ;  amounting  in  all'to  L.107,700:  So  that  the  total  loss 
to  the  king  6i  Spain  was  L.707,700,  not  reckoning  the  loss 
to4  disappointtnent  by  the  tnass-books  and  wine. 


SiSCTION 
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Section  XVL 

Narrative  of  the  Destruction  of  a  great  East  Indiq  CaraJcj  in 
1594r,  ^written  by  Captain  Nicholas  D&mnton  '. 

Ik  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1593,  the  right  hopourable 
the  earl  of  Cumberland,  at  his  own  charges  and  those  of  his 
friends,  fitted  out  three  ships  of  equal  size  and  rates,  having 
each  tlie  same  quantity  of  provisions  and  the  same  number  <? 
men.  These  were,  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  went  afi  ad- 
miral, commanded  by  Captain  George  Cave;  the  May^ 
flower,  vice-admiral,  commanded  by  Captain  William  An- 
thony; and  the  Sampson,  which  my  lord  was  pleased  to 
commit  to  me,  Nicholas  Downton.  In  all  the  three  ships 
there  were  embarked  420  men  of  all  sorts,  or  HO  in  eadi. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  pinnace  called  the  Violet»  or 
Wky^not'L 

Our  instructions  were  sent  to  us  at  Plymouth,  and  we 
were  directed  to  open  them  at  sea.  The  6th  of  April  1594-, 
we  set  sail  from >  Plymouth  sound,  directing  our  course  for 
the  coast  of  Spain.  The  24th,  being  then  in  lat*  43^  N. 
we  divided  ourselves  east  and  west  from  each  other,  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  a  good  look  out,  with  orders  from  our  admiral 
to  close  up  affain  at  night  In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we 
descried  the  May*fIower  and  the  little  pinnace,  in  company 
with  a  prize  they  had  taken  belon^ng  to  Viana  in  Portugal, 
and  bound  for  Angola.  This  vessel  was  about  28  tons  bur- 
den, having  17  persons  on  board,  with  some  12  tons  of  wine^ 
which  we  divided  among  our  ships,  together  with  some  jus^ 
in  chests  and  barrels,  5  bales  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  and  some 
coarse  linen  for  neeroes  shirts  5  all  of  which  goods  were  di- 
vided among  our  fleet.  The  4th  of  May,  wc  had  sight  again 
of  our  pinnace  and  the  admirals  shallop,  which  had  taken 
three  Portuguese  caravels,  two'  of  which  we  sent  away  an^ 
kept  the  third.  '1  he  2d  June  we  came  in  sight  of  St  Michaels. 
Tne  Sd  we  sent  off  our  pinnace,  which  was  about  ^^  ton^ 
burden,  together  with  the  small  caravel  we  had  taken  oi£  the 
Burlings,  to  range  about  the  anchorages  of  the  Azores,  try- 
ing to  make  captures  of  any  thing  they  could  find,  appoint- 
ing 

1  Hakluyt,  UI.  14.  Astley,  1*250. 
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ing  them  to  meet  with  us  at  a  rendezvous  12  leagues  W.S.W, 
from  Fayal.  Their  going  from  us  served  no  purpose,  and 
was  a  misfoitune,  as  they  omitted  joining  us  when  appointed, 
and  we  also  missed  them  when  they  might  have^been  of 
much  service. 

The  13th  of  June  we  fell  in  with  a  mighty  carak  from  the 
East  Indies,  called  Las  chiqueUagues^  or  the  five  wounds. 
The  May- Flower  was  in  sight  of  her  before  night,  and  I  got 
up  with  her  in  the  evening.  While  I  had  ordered  our  men 
to  give  her  a  broadside,  and  stood  carefuUy  examining  her 
strength,  and  where  1  might  give  council  to  board  her  in 
the  night  when  the  admiral  came  up,  I  received  a  shot  a 
little  above  the  belly,  by  which  1  was  rendered  unservice- 
able for  a  good  while  after,  yet  no  other  person  in  my  ship 
was  touched  that  night.  Fortunately,  by  means  of  one  cap* 
tain  Grant,  an  honest  true-hearted  man,  nothing  was  ne- 
glected though  I  was  thus  disabled.  Until  midnight^  when 
the  admiral  came  up,  the  May- Flower  and  the  Sampson 
never  desisted  from  plying  her  with  our  cannon,  taking 
it  in  turns :  But  then  captain  Cave  wished  us  to  stay  tiU 
morning,  when  each  of  us  was  to  give  her  three  bcoadsides^ 
and  then  lay  her  on  board;  but  we  long  lingered  in  the 
morning  till  10  o'clock,  before  we  attempted  to  board  her* 

The  admiral  then  laid  her  on  board  amid  ships,  and  the 
May-Flower  came  up  on  her  quarter,  as  if  to  take  her  sta- 
tion astern  of  our  aiimiral  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  carak ; 
but  the  captain  of  the  May* Flower  was  slain  at  the  first  com* 
ing  up,  on  which  his  ship  fell  astern  on  the  ouilicar  *  of  the 
carak,  a  piece  of  timber,  which  so  tore  her  foresail  that  ihey 
said  they  could  not  get  up  any  more  to  fight)  as  indeed  they 
did  not,  but  kept  aloof  from  us  all  the  rest  of  the  action* 
The  Sampson  went  aboard  on  the  bow  of  the  carak,  but 
had  not  room  enougbf  as  our  quarter  lay  on  the  bow  of  the 
Exchange,  and  our  bow  on  that  of  the  carak.  At  the  first 
coming  up  of  the  Exchange,  her  captain  Mr  Cave  was  wound- 
ed in  both  legs,  one  of  which,  he  never  recovered,  so  that 
he  was  disabled  fiom  doing  his  duty,  and  had  no  one  in  his 
absence  that  would  undertake  to  lead  his  company  to  board 
the  enemy.  My  friend,  captain  Grant,  led  my  men  up  the 
i&ide  of  the  carak  ^  but  his  force  being  small,  and  not  being 

manfully 

2  Probably  a  boom  or  outrigger  for  the  maDagexnent  of  the  after-sails.— 
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xnanAiIiy  leccmded  by  tbe  trew  of  die  Exchsnge,  the  i^iiany 
tvere  bolder  than  they  would  hate  been,  so  that  six  of  mv 
men  were  presently  shun,  and  many  more  wounded  $  which 
made  those  that  remained  return  on  boards  and  they  would 
never  more  give  the  assault.  Some  of  the  Exchanges  men 
dul  very  weU,  and  I  have  ho  doubt  that  many. mote  would 
have  done  the  like»  if  there  had  been  any  principal  tnen  to 
have  led  thekn  on,  and  not  to  have  run  into  comers  them- 
selves. But  I  must  allow  that  tbe  carak  was  as  well  provid- 
ed for  defence  as  any  ship  I  have  seen ;  and  petbaps  the 
Portuguese  were  encouraged  by  our  slackness,  as  they  plied 
our  men  from  behind  barricades,  where  they  were  out  of  dan- 
ger from  dur  shot*  They  plied  ns  also  with  wildfire,  by 
which  most  of  our  men  wore  burnt  in  some  parts  of  their 
body  $  and  while  our  men  were  busied  in  putting  out  the 
lire,  the  enemy  galled  them  sore  with  small  arms  and  darts. 
This  unusual  casting  of  wildfire  did  much  dismay  many  of 
our  men,  and  caused  them  greatly  to  bang  back 

Finding  that  our  men  would  not  again  board,  we  plied 
our  gi^eat  ordnance  at  them^  elevated  a»  mudi  as  possible,  as 
otherwise  we  could  do  them  little  harmi  By  shooting  a  piece 
from  our  forecastle^  we  set  fire  to  a  mat  at  the  beak  head  of 
the  enemy,  which  kindled  more  and  more,  communicating 
from  the  mat  to  the  bolUprit,  and  thence  to  the  top-sail- 
yard  $  by  which  fire  tbe  Portuguese  abaft  were  much  alarm* 
edy  and  began  to  make  show  of  a  parley:  But  their  officers 
encouraged  them,  alleging  that  the  fire  could  be  easily  ex- 
tinguished, on  which  they  again  stood  stiffly  to  their  defence; 
▼et  at  lehtfth  the  fire  grew  so  strong,  that  I  plainly  saw  it  was 
beyond  afi  help,  even  if  she  had  yielded  to  us*  We  then 
wished  to  have  disentangled  ourselves  from  tbe  burning  ca^ 
tak,  but  had  little  hope  of  success )  yet  we  plied  water  with 
great  diligence  to  keep  our  ship  sate.  At  this  time  I  had 
Sttle  hope  but  our  ship,  myself,  and  several  of  our  wounded 
men  must  have  been  all  destroyed  along  with  the  carak. 
Most  of  our  people  indeed  might  hove  saved  themselves  in 
boats  on  board  our  consorts.  When  we  were  at  the  worst, 
by  Oods  providence  our  spritsail^yard  with  tbe  sail  and 
ropes,  which  were  &sl  entangled  with  the  qM'itsail-yard  6f 
the  carak,  were  so  burned  that  we  feU  flway^  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  our  sails.  The  Exchange  also,  being  farther  aft  and 
more  distant  from  the  fire,  was  more  easily  cleared,  and  fell 
off  abaft. 

As 
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As  soon  as  God  bad  put  us  out  of  danger,  the  fire  caught 
hold  of  the  forecastle  of  the  carak,  where  I  think  there  was 
great  store  of  benzoin,  or  some  such  combustible  matter,  for 
It  flamed  and  flowed  over  tlie  carak^  which  was  ahhost  in  art 
instant  all  over  in  flames*  The  Portugufese  now  leapt  over**' 
board  in  ffreat  numbers,  and  I  sent  captain  Giant  with  the 
boat,  bidding  him  use  his  discretion  in  saving  them.  He 
brought  me  on  board  two  gentlemen.  One  of  them  was  an 
bid  man  named  Nano  Velio  Pcreira,  who  had  been  governor* 
df  Mozambique  dtod  Sofiila  in  the  year  1582,  end  had*  since 
been  governor  of  a  place  of  Importance  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  coining  home  wa^  cast  dwajr  ft 
little  to  the  ea&t  of  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope,  whence  h^  tra- 
velled by  land  to  Mozambique,  and  got  a  passage  in  thh 
carak.  The  other  was  named  Bras  Carrero,  who  was  cap* 
tain  of  a  carak  that  was  cast  away  at  Mozambique,  and  came 
likewise  as  a  passenger  in  this  ship.  Also  three  men  of  the 
inferior  sort ;  but  only  these  two  gentlemen  we  clothed  and! 
brought  home  to  England.  .  The  rest,  and  others  which  were 
saved  by  our  other  boats,  were  all  set  on  shore  on  the  idlandl 
bf  Flores,  except  two  or  three  negrdejs,  one  of  whom  was  ^ 
native  of  Mozambique,  and  the  other  of  the  East  Indies. 

This  flght  took  place  in  the  open  sea,  6  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  the  sound  or  channel  between  ¥tiyal  and  Pico. 
The  people  whom  we  saved  informed  us,  thdt  the  cause  of  the 
carak  refusing  to  yield  was,  that  she  and  all  her  goods  be- 
longed to  the  king,  being  all  that  had  been  collected  for  him 
that  year  ih  India,  and  that  the  captain  of  her  was  greatly  m 
iavour  T^ith  the  king,  and  expected  to  have  been  made  vi- 
ceroy of  India  at  his  return.  This  great  carak  was  by  no 
means  lumbered,  either  within  board  or  on  deck,  being  more 
like  a  ship  of  war  than  a  merchant  vessel ;  and,  besides  het 
own  men  and  cuns,  she  had  the  crew  and  ordnance  that  be- 
longed to  another  carak  that  was  ca^t  away  at  Mozambiquet 
and  the  crew  of  another  that  was  lost  a  little  way  to  the  east 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yet,  through  sickness  caught  at 
Angola,  where  they  watered,  it  was  said  she  had  not  now  above 
150  white  men  on  board,  but  a  great  many  negroes.  They 
likewise  told  us  there  were  three  noblemen  ana  three  ladies 
on  board ;  but  we  found  them  to  disagree  much  in  their  sto- 
ries. The  carak  continued  to  bum  all  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  the  succeeding  night ;  but  next  morning,  on  the  fire 
Teaching  her  powder^  being  60  barrels,  which  was  in  the  low- 
est 
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C8t  part  of  her  hold»  she  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion, 
moAt  of  her  materials  floating  about  on  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
people  said  she  was  larger  than  the  Madre  de  Dios,  and 
some  that  she  was  less»  She  was  much  undennasted  and  un- 
dersailed,  yet  she  went  well  through  the  water,  considering 
that  she  was  very  foul.  The  shot  we  made  at  her  from  the 
cannon  of  our  ship,  before  we  laid  her  on  board,  might  be 
seven  broadsides  of  six  or  seven  shots  each,  one  with  another, 
or  about  49  shots  in  aU.  We  lay  on  board  her  about  two 
hours,  during  which  we  discharged  at  her  about  20  sacre 
shots.  Thus  much  may  suffice  tor  our  dangerous  conflict 
with  that  unfortunate  carak. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  after  traversing  the  seas,  we  got  sight 
of  another  huge  carak,  which  some  of  our  company  took  at 
first  for  the  great  San  Philippo,  the  admiral  of  Spain ;  but  on 
coming  up  with  her  next  day,  we  certainly  perceived  her  to 
be  a  carak.  After  bestowing  some  shots  upon  her,  we  sum- 
moned her  to  yield,  but  they  stood  stoutly  on  their  defence, 
and  utterly  refused  to  strike.  Wherefore,  as  no  godd  could 
be  done  without  boarding,  I  consulted  as  to  what  course  we 
should  follow  for  tha(  purpose;  but  as  we,  who  were  the 
chief  captains,  were  partly  slain  and  the  rest  wounded  la  the 
former  conflict,  and  because  of  the  murmuring  of  some  dis» 
orderly  and  cowardly  fellows,  all  our  resolute  determinations 
were  crossed:  To  conclude  in  a  few  words,  the  carak  escaped 
our  bands.  After  this,  we  continued  to  cruize  lor  some  time 
about  Corvo  and  Flores,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  some 
ships  from  the  West.  Indies ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  this 
ea^cctation,  and  provisions  ialliug  short,  we  returned  for 
England,  where  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  28th  of  Au* 
gust  1594. 


Section  XVIL 

Lht  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England  at  the  demise  of  Queen 

Elizabeth  ^ 

.  The  following  list  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  as  left  in 
good  condition  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  death  in  1603, 
was  irritten  by  Sir  William  Monson,  a  naval  officer  of  that 

and 
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and  the  two  followmg  reigns,  **  By  which,  he  observes,  she 
*«  and  hei*  reahn  gained  honour,  by  the  exploits  and  victories 
"they  and  her  subjects  obtained."  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  a  contrasted  list  of  the  royal  navy  in  the 
present  year,  181S  ;  but  which  our  readers  can  Easily  obtaia 
from  the  monthly  lists  published  at  London. 


Men  in 

Men  at 

Of  mjhich 

Names  of  Shi^j*    Tonnage* 

Harbour, 

Sea. 

Mariners* 

Sailors. 

Guns. 

Elizabeth-Jonas,            900 

SO 

500 

340* 

120* 

40 

Triumph,     .     .           1000 

SO 

500 

340 

120 

40 

White  Bear,     .           s>oo 

50 

500 

340 

120 

40 

Victory,    .    .    .          soo 

17 

40O 

268 

100 

S» 

Ark  Royal,    .    .         800 

17 

400 

268 

100 

32 

Mere  Honour,              800 

17 

400 

268 

100 

ss 

St  Matthew,     .          lOOO 

30 

50O 

340 

120 

40 

St  Andrew,     .     .         900 

17 

400 

268 

100 

32 

Due  Repulse,    .           700 

16 

S50 

230 

90 

SO 

Garland,    .    .    •         700 

16 

SOO 

190 

80 

30 

Warspite,     .     •            600 

12 

300 

190 

80 

SO  . 

Mary-Rose,    ".    •         60O 

12 

250 

150 

70 

so 

Hope,    •      •      .         COO 

12 

250 

150 

70 

so 

Bonaventure,    .      .     600 

IS 

250 

150 

70 

SO 

Lion,    •      •      •          300 

12 

250 

150 

70 

so 

Nonpareilte,    .  .  •         5oo 

12 

250 

150 

70 

30 

Defiance,    .     .    .         500 

12 

250 

150 

70 

so 

Rainbow,    .    •    •        500 

12 

250 

150 

70 

30 

10 

200 

130 

SO 

20  ' 

Antilope,    .     .    •        ^50 

10 

160 

114 

SO 

16 

Swiftsure,    .    .      .      400 

10 

200 

ISO 

50 

20 

Swallow,    .    .     •        330 

10 

160 

114 

SO 

16 

Foresight,    .    .     •      50O 

10 

166" 

114 

30 

16 

Tide,.    ....        250 

7 

120 

88 

20 

42 

Crane,    •    .    •    •       soo 

7 

lOO 

76 

20 

12  ' 

Adventure,    ••    •     •     S50 

7 

120 

88 

20 

12 

(Quittance,    •    .     •       200 

7 

100 

76 

SO 

12 

Answer,    .     .     •          200 

7 

100 

76 

20 

12 

Advantage,    .     .     .    20O 

7 

100 

70 

20 

12 

Tiger,     ....        200 

7 

100 

70 

20 

12 

Tremontain,     .    • 

6 

70 

52 

10 

8 

Scout,     .     -     .       •      120 

6 

66 

43 

lO 

8 

Catis,    ...       .       100 

5 

60 

42 

10 

6 

Charles,    ....       70 

5 

45 

32 

7 

6 

Moon,    ...              60 

5 

40 

30 

5 

5 

Advice, 

*  The  difference  between  mariners  and  sailors  is  not  obvious :  Perhaps 
the  former  were  what  are  now  called  ordinary,  and  the  latter  able  seamen. 
Besides,  the  numbers  of  both  these  united,  do  not  make  up  the  whole  com- 
iplimcnt  of  men  at  sea :  Perhaps  the  deficiency,  bcinj:  40  in  the  largest  ships 
of  this  list,  was  made  up  by  what  were  then  called  grummets  :  servants^ 
ship* boys,  or  landsmoi**— £• 
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Men  in  Mm  at  Of  ^hieh 

Names  ofShlps*    Tonna^,  Harbour,  Sea,  Mariner  J*    Sailors,    dau. 

Advice,    •    ...        50            5  40  30               5            5 

Spy,      •     ...         50             5  40  SO                 5             5 

Merlia»     •     .     •     ,         45             5  S5  96                  4             5 

Sun, 40              <5  30  94                  2             4 

Synnet*    .    ;     •    .      20  2 

George  Hoy,    .    .       lOO  10 

Penny-rose  Hoy^  80  8 

*  This  name  ov^ht  probably  to  have  been  the  Cygnet. 


CHAPTER  IX- 


EAELY  VOTAGK8  OF  THE   ENGLISH  TO  THE   EAST  INDIES,   B&» 
FORE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  EXCLUSIVE  COMPANY. 


Section  L 

yptfoge  to  Goa  in  1579^  in  the  Parttiguese  Jlettj  hf  TImmas 

Stevens  '• 

Introduction. 

•  •        •        • 

^<  \ll/^  ^^^  begin  to  draw  towards  India,  the  following 
W  being  tbe  first  voyage  we  know  of,  that  was  per- 
formed to  that  country  by  any  Englishman.  Thongh  Ste- 
vens was  only  a  passenger  in  the  ship  of  another  nation,  yet 
the  acconijt  he  gave  of  Uie  navigation  waa  doubtless  one  of  the 
motives  that  inouoed  his  countrymen  to  visit  India  a  few  years 
afterwards  in  their  own  bottoms.  Indeed  the  chief  and  more 
immediate  causes  seem  to  have  been  the  rich  caraks,  taken  ia 
the  cruizing  voyages  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
about  this  time,  which  both  gave  the  English  some  insight 
into  the  India  trade,  and  inflamed  their  desire  of  participate 
ing  in  so  rich  a  commerce. 

*<  The  account  of  this  voyage  is  contained  in  the  fbllowii^ 
ktter  froni  Thojnas  Stevens,  to  his  father  Thomas  Stevens  ia 

1  Hakluyt^  H.  5S1.  Astley,.!.  191« 
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Xondon :  la  this  letter,  preserved  by  Hakhiyt,  several  very 
^od  remarks  will  be  fpund  respecting  the  navigation  to  Iwy 
QisLf  aspr^ctis^d  in  those  dq,ys;  yet  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  letter,  as  to  the  profession  of  Stevens,  or  oi^  what  ooca^ 
sion  he  went  to  tndia.  Bfy  the  letters  of  Newberry  and  FUch  ^t 
which  will  be  ibund  in  their  proper  place»  written  from  Goa 
in  158i,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  priest  or  Jesuit,  belonging 
to  the  college  of  St  Paul  a|:  that  place ;  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  tb^t  the  de^n  of  hisvoy^^  was  to  propagate  die 
Romish  religion  in  India.  In  a  marginal  note  to  one  of 
these  letters,  Hakluyt  intimates  that  Fadre  Thomas  Stevens 
was  born  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  sometime  of  New  College 
Oxford*  He  was  very  serviceable  to  Newberry  and  Fitch, 
who  acknowledge  that  tl>ey  owed  the  recovery  of  their  libera 

?and  goods,  if  not  their  lives,  to  him  and  another  Padre^ 
his  is  also  mentioned  by  Pyrard  de  la  Val,  who  was  pri-« 
soner  at  Goa  in  1609,  at  whjich  ume  Stevens  was  rector  of 
Morgan  CciUege  in  the  island  of  Salcet  ^Z' — A^tley. 

After  most  humble  commendations  to  you  and  my  mother^ 
and  craving  your  daily  blessing,  these  are  to  ^rtify  you  of 
my  being  alive,  according  to  your  will  and  my  duty.  1  wrot^ 
you  that  I  had  taken  my  journey  from  Italy  to  Portugal, 
which  letter  1  thixd^cametOi  your  hands,  in  which  hope  I 
have  the  Iqbs  need  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  departing,  which 
in  one  word  I  may  express,  by  naming  obedience,  I  came 
to  Lisbon  towards  the  end  of  Ma^ch,  t^ight  days  before  th^ 
departure  of  the  ships,  so  late  that,  if  they  had  not  been  de- 
tained about  some  importaw^  affairs,  they  had  been  gone  be- 
fore our  arrival ;  insomuch  that  others  were  appointed  to  go 
in  our  stead)  that  the  kings  intention  and  ours  might  not  be 
frustrated*  But  on  our  sudden  arrival)  these  others  did  not 
go»  and  we  went  as  originaDy  intendeds 

The  4:th  of  April,  five  ships  departed  for  Goa,  in  which, 
besides  mariners  and  soldiers,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
children,  who  bear  tiie  sea  much  better  than  men,  as  also 
do  many  wo^^^n.  I  need  not  teil  you,  as  you  may  easily 
imt^g^ie  the  sc^emnity  of  setting  out,  with  soHud  of  trumpets 
and  discharges  of  cannon,  as  they  go  forth  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner.   The  10th  of  the  same  month  we  came  ia  sight  of  For* 

to 

2  Ilk  Qaklu^  CoUectioot  oev  edition,  IL  376.  etse^ 
s  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,.  iL  }67Q% 
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to  Sancto  near  Madeira,  where  an  English  ship  set  upon 
ours,  now  entirely  alone,  and  fired  several  shots  which  did  us 
no  harm :  But  when  our  ship  had  run  out  her  largest  ord- 
nance, the  English  ship  made  away  from  us.  This  English 
ship  was  large  and  handsome,  and  I  was  son'y  to  see  her  so 
ill  occupied,  as  she  went  roving  about  the  seas,  and  we  met 
her  again  at  the  Canaries,  where  we  arrived  on  the  1 3th  of 
the  same  month  of  April,  and  had  good  opportunity  to  won- 
der at  the  high  peaked  mountain  in  ihe  island  of  Tenerifie, 
as  we  beat  about  between  that  island  and  Grand  Canary  for 
four  days  with  contrary  winds,  and  indeed  had  such  evil  wea- 
ther till  the  14th  of  May,  that  we  despaired  of  being  able  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  year.  Yet,  taking  our 
course  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  with« 
out  seeing  any  land  at  all,  we  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
as  the  Portuguese  call  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Afiicfi 
in  the  torrid  zone,  from  the  lat.  of  6®  N.  to  the  equmoctial ; 
in  which  paits  they  suffer  so  much  by  extreme  heats  and 
want  of  wind,  that  they  think  themselves  happy  when  past  it. 
Sometimes  the  ships  stand  quite  still  and  becalmed  for  many 
days,  and  sometimes  they  go  on,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  had  almost  as  good  stand  still.  The  atmosphere  on  the 
greatest  part  of  this  coast  is  never  clear,  but  thick  and  cloudy, 
full  of  thunder  and  lightening,  and  such  unwholesome  rain, 
that  the  water  on  standing  only  a  little  while  is  full  of  ani- 
malculae,  and  by  falling  on  any  meat  that  is  hung  out,  fills 
it  immediately  with  worms. 

All  along  that  coast,  we  oftentimes  saw  a  thing  swimming 
in  the  water  like  a  cocks  comb  but  much  fairer,  which  they 
call  a  Guinea  s/iip\  It  is  borne  up  in  the  water  by  a  sub- 
stance almost  like  the  swimming  bladder  of  a  fish  in  size  and 
colour,  having  many  strings  from  it  under  water,  which  pre- 
vent it  from  being  overturned.  It  is  so  poisonous,  that 
one  cannot  touch  it  without  much  danger.  On  this  coast, 
between  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  equator, 
we  spent  nO  less  than  thirty  days  either  in  calms  or  con- 
trary winds.  The  30th  of  May  we  crossed  the  line  with 
great  ditiicnlty,  directing  our  course  as  well  as  we  could  to 
pass  the  promontory  *,  but  in  all  that  gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Co^e,  we  found  such  frequent 

calms 

4  Otherwise  called>  by  the  English  sailors,  z  Portuguese  man*of-war.— S. 

5  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  must  be  here  meant.-— £• 
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njfibed.  In  pliMW  wlm^  there  aUfayti  used!  to  he  horribJe 
tmpeataf.  we&wd  sp^st/AQwnoible.^ahm).  ^whjbch  were.v^iy 
tf^ublesom^  to  ^ur  fihipsy.  which  being  of  the  greatest  size 
QHinot  ,gQ  ^thottt  rgeod  iirincis  i  inspmuch  4hat  when  it  is 
aib)#8t«i)iiitalerable%e«ipe^<br  4^  makiiig  thc^m  furl 

all  their  sivlsi  dio^e  ,li|rge  ships  -dii^Iay  their  sails  to  the 
nfind  acid  sail  /exceUeot  welly  unlass  the  waves  be  too  fu- 
riposy  which  seldQm  happened  in  our  vaji:age.  ,  You  must 
tindersUuid  that,  when  ^once  past  the  line,  4they  cannot  '^go 
dif ^t  fat  the  Cape  the  lUearest  ^miy,  but»  according  Xo  the 
windy  lottst  hold  oi^  as  near  south  as  ihey  can  tiO  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Capc^  which  is  Sd^"  3(y  S.  They  then  shape 
their  course  to  the  leaasty  and  so  ^et  round  ..the  C^e.  But 
the  wind  so  served  ^us.at  S3  d^ees,  that  we  directed  our 
course  iheoce.  for  the  Cape. 

You.  i^now  ;that  it  is  hard  to  sail  from  jeaat  to.  west,  or  the 
cc»\traryy  beoau.se  there  is  no  fixed  point  in  all  the  «ky  by 
wl)iph  ithey  oau  direct  their  course,  wherefore  1  shall  teil  you 
what  'hejp.  God  iiath  peovided  to  direct  then).  Inhere  is 
not  %  fowl  that  appeareth,  neither  apy  i^gn  in  the  air  or  ia 
the  aem  ithat  have  not  been  ivdtten.down.  by  those  who  have 
fonnerly  made  these  voyages ;  so  that  partly  by  their  own 
e}(perieiice,  judging  what  space  the  ship  was  able,  to  mtdce 
with  jiuch  and  such  a  wiud,  and  pa^^tly  by  the  experieqce  of 
others  recorded  in  the  books  of  navigations  which  they  have^ 
they  ^esB  whereabouts  they  may  be  in  regard  to  longitude^ 
for  they  are  ^dways  sure  as  to  latitude.  But  the  greatest 
and  best  direction  of  all  is,  to  mark  the  variation  of  the 
needle  or  mariners  compass ;  which,  in  the  meridian  of  the 
idand  of  St  Michael^  one  -of  the  Azores  in  tlie  same  latitude 
with  Lisbon,  points  due  north,  and  thence  swerveth  so 
much  towards  the  east,  that,  between  the  ^resaid  meridian 
and  the  extreme  south  point  of  Africa,  it  varieth  three  or 
four  of  the  thuty<<wo  points.  Again,  having  passed  a  iitiie 
b^ond  the  cape  caUed  das  AguLicu^  or  of  the  Needles,  it 
neturneth  again  towards  the  north  ;  and  when  it  hath  attain* 
ed  that,'  it  swerveth  again  toward  the  west  proportionally, 
as  it  did  before  eastwards. 

In  regard  'to  the  first  mentioned  s^ps  from  fowls:  The 
nearer  we  came  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  more  kinds  and 
greater  number  of  strange  fowls  appeared ;  insomuch  that, 
when  we  came  within  not  less  than  thirty  leagues,  almost 

VOL.  TII.  G  ^  100 
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100  miles,  and  600  mileii  as  we  thought  from  any  other 
land,  as  good  as  9000  fowls  of  sundry  kinds  followed  our 
ship ;  some  of  them  so  great,  that,  when  their  wings  were 
opened,  they  measured  seven  spans  from  point  to  point  of 
their  wings,  as  the  sailors  said.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to 
think  how  God  hath  so  provided  for  these  fowls  in  so  vast 
an  expanse  of  sea,  that  they  are  all  fat.  The  Portuguese 
have  named  them  aU,  according  to  some  obvious  property. 
Thus  they  call  some  rusktailsy  because  their  tails  are  small 
and  long  like  a  rush,  and  not  proportionate  to  their  bodies  ^ 
some  Jbrk'tailSf  because  their  ttiils  are  very  broad  and  fork- 
ed ;  others  again  velvet'Sleeves^  because  their  wings  are  like 
velvet,  and  are  always  bent  like  a  mans  elbow.  This  bird 
is  always  welcome,  as  it  appears  nearest  the  Cape.  I  should 
never  have  an  end,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  particulars,  but  shall 
touch  on  a  few  that  may  sufRce,  if  you  mark  them  well,  to 

S've  cause  for  glorifying  God  in  his  wonderful  worktf,  and  in 
e  variety  of  his  creatures. 

To  say  something  of  fishes :  In  all  the  places  of  calms, 
and  especially  in  the  burning  zone  near  the  line,  there  con- 
tinually waited  on  our  ship  certain  fishes,  called  tuberones  ^ 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  long  as  a  man,  which  came  to  eat  such 
things  as  might  fall  fi^om  the  ship  into  the  sea,  not  even 
refusing  men  themselves  if  they  could  light  upon  any,  and 
if  they  find  any  meat  hung  over  into  the  sea,  they  seize  it. 
These  have  waiting  upon  them  continually  six  or  seven 
small  fishes,  having  blue  and  green  bands  round  their  bo- 
dies, like  finely  dressed  serving  men.  Of  these  two  or  three 
always  swim,  before  the  shark,  and  some  on  every  side, 
[whence  they  are  called  piht  JUh^  by  the  English  mariners.] 
They  have  likewise  other  fishes  [called  sucking  fish]  which 
nlways  cleave  to  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  feed  on  such  super- 
fluities as  grow  about  them,  and  they  are  said  to  enter  into 
their  bodies  to  purge  them,  when  needful.  Formerly  the 
mariners  used  to  eat  the  sharks,  but  since  they  have  seen 
them  devour  men,  their  stomachs  now  abhor  them;  yet 
they  draw  them  up  with  great  hooks,  and  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  they  can,  thinking  thereby  to  take  a  great  revenge. 
There  is  another  kind  of  fish  almost  as  large  as  a  herring, 
which  hath  wings  and  flieth,  and  are  very  numerous.  These 
have  two  enemies,  one  in  die  sea  and  the  other  in  the  air. 

That 

6  Evidently  sharks,  from  the  account  of  them.— E. 
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That  in  the  sea  is  the  fish  called  (zlbicorej  as  large  as  a  salmon^ 
which  follows  with  ffreat  swiftness  to  take  them ;  on  which ' 
this  poor  hsh,  v^hich  cannot  swim  fast  as  it  hath  no  fins,  and 
only  swims  by  the  motion  of  its  tail,  having  its  wings  then, 
shut  alpng  the  sides  of  its  body,  springeth  out  of  the  water 
and  flieth,  but  not  very  high ;  on  this  the  albicore,  though 
he  have  no  wings,  giveth  a  great  leap  out  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  catcheth  the  flying  fish,  or  else  keepeth  in  the 
water,  going  that  way  as  fast  as  the  other  flieth.  When  the 
flying  fish  is  weary  of  the  air,  or  thinketh  himself  out  of 
danger,  he  returneth  to  the  water,  where  the  albicore  meeteth 
him  ;  but  sometimes  his  other  enemy,  the  sea-crow,  catcheth 
him  in  the  air  before  he  falleth. 

With  these  and  the  like  sights,  but  always  making  our  sup* 
plications  to  God  for  good  weather  and  the  preservation  of 
our  ship,  we  came  at  length  to  the  south  cape  of  Africa,  the 
ever  famous  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  much  desired  yet  feared 
of  all  men :  But  we  there  found  no  tempest,  only  immense 
waves,  where  our  pilot  was  guilty  of  an  oversight ;  for,  whereas 
commonly  all  navigators  do  never  come  within  sight  of  land, 
but,  contenting  themselves  with  signs  and  finding  the  bottom, 
go  their  course  safe  and  sure,  he,  thinking  to  have  the  winds 
^t  will,  shot  nigh  the  land ;  when  the  wind,  changing  into  the 
south,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mountainous  waves,  rolled 
us  so  near  the  land  that  we  were  in  less  than  H  fathoms,  only 
six  miles  from  Capo  das  AgtUias^  and  there  we  looked  to  be 
utterly  lost.  Under  us  were  huge  rocks,  so  sharp  and  cutting 
that  no  anchor  could  possibly  hold  the  ship,  and  the  shore 
was  so  excessively  bad  that  nothing  could  take  the  land,  which 
besides  is  fiill  of  tigers  and  savage  people,  who  put  all  strangers 
to  death,  so  that  we  had  no  hope  or  comfoit,  but  only  in  God 
and  a  good  conscience.  Yet,  after  we  had  lost  our  anchors, 
hoisting  up  our  sails  to  try  to  get  the  ship  upon  some  safer 
part  of  the  coast,  it  pleased  God,  when  no  man  looked  for 
help,  suddenly  to  fill  our  sails  widi  a  wind  off  the  land,  and 
so  by  good  providence  we  escaped,  thanks  be  to  God.  The 
day  following,  being  in  a  place  where  they  are  always  wont  to 
fish,  we  also  fell  a  fishing,  and  caught  so  many,  that  they 
served  the  whole  ships  company  all  tliat  day  and  part  of  the 
next.  One  of  our  lines  pulled  up  a  coral  of  great  size'^nd 
value ;  for  it  is  said  that  in  this  place,  which  indeed  we  saw 
by  experience,  that  the  corals  grow  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
0f  the  sea  in  the  manner  of  stalks,  becoming  hard  and  red. , 

Our 
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Oiil>)dfly  of  pietil  wtt  the  t9ih  of  Joljr.  Yom  imtk  Mid^^ 
stend  that^  nfter  passiiig  the  C^^e  of  Cfwd  H«{«&^  tl^ne  4ye 
ttro  ivayB  to  India,  one  within  1I16  iHbnd  dP  MamgaBdife,  or' 
between  thftt  and  Africa,  okU^  dhe  Camd  toif  MosMnMiqa^y 
trhicfa  the  Portis^ae«e  prdPefr^  a«  lii&y  rdmh  th<eirui^ye6  fef 
a  fortnight  or  a  womth  at  Mozaait)iq|ne,  not  withcNit  gre^ 
need  after  -beinff  so  long  at  aea,  and  thence  in  anmhcik'  tiionth 
get  to  OcMu  1  he  otheir  course  is  on  the  outside  of  the  isialiii 
ot  St  Lawrenoe  ot  Madagas^r,  which  they  takd  wfcen  they 
set  out  too  lafte^  or  com^  so  late  to  the  Cape  as  ndt  totiav^ 
time  to  btctp  at  Motetnbiqne^  and  then  they  go  em  fheir^yfl^ 
in  ^eat  'heavtneM^  beCau&e  in  this  way  dhey  have  no  po^t ; 
and,  by  reason  of  the  long  navigation,  and  the  iiK^Rt  of  fresh 
provisiions  and  i^ater,  they  fall  into  s»n«try  diseases.    Their 

Smft  become  '^r^  and  swell  in  sudi  a  mi^ner  thM;  lAiey  are 
n  to  cut  them  away ;  their  legs  swetl,  and  aH  their  bo^ii 
become  KOre,  and  ^  benumbed  that  they  cannot  niave  hand 
ttijr  foot,  and  k)  they  die  cf  ^eakneft  1  wMle  others  fall  int^ 
flnic^  and  agues,  of  which  they  die.  This  was  the  Way  wie 
wdre  forced  to  take ;  and,  aithough  Hvehad  tfbe^re^n  ^hundred 
and  fifty  sick,  tiiere  did  not  die  above  scfren  or  eight  and 
twenty,  %hioh  ^'as  ei^etned  a  sMtAi  loss  in  comparisM  wift 
odier  times,  l^oogk  ^ome  'of  onr  frtnemiiy  were  ^seased  ki 
this  f^rt,  dianks  be  to  Grod  i  had  good  health  the  ^hdle  way» 
Contrary  to  th^^pectation  of  many:  May  Ited 's^d  Ine  tb 
good  health  on  l^e  land,  if  it  may  be  to  bis  ^lofy  and  service. 
This  Way  is  foil  of  hidden  rocks  and  qufcksanda,  soKbatsom^ 
times  We  dared  not  sail'by  nighty  but  by  fhe>goodBe8s^ God 
t^e  saw  nothing  all  ihe  way  to  huit  ns,  neit&r  did  we  ever 
find  bdttoim  till  we  "Came  to  the  codsit'of  India. 

N^%en  we  had  again  passed  tiie  line  to  the  nort^wa^,  and 
were  come  to  the  third  degree  or  somewhat  more,  we  stfw 
<brabs'swimmii'g  tliat  were  as  fed -as  if  they  had  bee^  boiled ; 
but  this 'was  no  sign  of  land*  About  the  eleventh'degree,  an4 
for  many  days,  more  than  ten  thousand 'fii^hescoiitinuallvfoU 
lowed,  or  were  round  about  our  «hip,  of  <wbich  Weeaugnt  sia 
tniUiy  that  we  eat  nothing  else  for  filter  days,  and  thc^  served 
*6ilr  turn  well  $  for  at  this  time  we  bati  no  tneat  remaining^ 
'«ind'hatdly  any -thing  else  to  ^at,  our  "voyage  drawing  nigh  to 
%^en 'months,  which  commonly  is  ^perfc^med  'in  ^five,  when 
^ey  tfike  the  inner  passage.  These  fi^h^s  ivere  )io  sign  df 
Isncl,  but  rather  dfdeep  sea.  'At'lengfhitvTo  birds  were  ^ugbt 
of  tbehawk  tribe,  which  gave  our  peopie  gtoAt  joy,  tbinlung 

they 
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they  \^  been  l^r^s  of  (ii4ia»  bill  we  (omA  nfterwards  that 
tbe;  were  fropi  A>^fib^i  anc)  wk^  we  tbougbi  we  bad  been 
Qe^  Indiai  we  wer^  ip  th^  laU|u4e  of  Soeo|oxo>  an  bland  hear 
the  mouth  of  tbe  B,eA  S^  .(i^re  Qod  9ent  us  a  strong  wind 
from  the  K.  $2»  pr  N«  N.  E.  on  which  they  bore  away  unwill- 
ingly toward  the  east,  and  we  ran  thus  for  ten  days  without 
any  sign  of  land,  by  which  they  perceived  their  error.  Hi- 
therto they  had  directed  their  QOUf8i(»  always  N.  E.  desiring  to 
increase  their  latitude ;  but  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
needle,  and  most  of  all  because  t^ie  olMnwilts  at  that  time  car- 
ried us  N.  W.  we  had  been  4irawn  into  this  other  danger, 
had  not  God  sent  us  this  wind,  which  at  length  became  more 
favourable  and  restored  us  ^  oi|f  right  cour&e. 

These  currents  are  very  dangerous,  as  they  deceive  most 
pilots,  aod  spipe  are  so  littl^  curipn^  contenting  themselves 
with  ordinary  ^:q)er^f:e,  tWt  tjiey  do  not  take  the  trouble 
^  seeking  fior  i^^w  e^p^dients  when  they  swerve,  neither  by 
means  of  the  pompAss  Qor  by  a^y  other  trial*  The  first  sign 
of  approaching  lc^n4  w^s  by  sfping  certain  birds,  which  they 
|jaew  to  be  G)(  India  {  the  secqpd  w^  Qome  sedges  and  bcugl» 
Qf  palm-treea;  (he  third  was  snakes  swimming  at  the  sortiaci^ 
ojf  the  water,  ^nd  a  cfartain  substance  which  they  called  nmi^ 
^  pund  and  bro^d  as  ^,  groali-ptoce^  and  wonderfully  printed 
or  $tampf?d  by  niitnre,  ^  if  it  had  been  coined  money.  These 
^wo  last  signs  are  so  eert;iun,  that  they  always  see  land  next 
day,  if  the.  wind  ferv^i  wbiph  we  did  next  day,  when  ail  oUr 
vater^  for  yoi|  know  tb^  bav^  no  beer  in  these  parts,  and 
victuals  b^w  to  f^il  Ufi* 

We  paip^  U>  Qqi^  the  2/4;tb  day  of  October,  and  were  there 
^^ceived  in  a  most  charitably  xn^xixm*  Tbe  natives  are  tawny, 
but  npt  disfigured  in  their  lips  woA  nosen,  like  the  Moors  ai^ 
l^f^fs  oif  Ethiopia,  Th.e  lower  roAks  go  for  the  mast  part 
nake4,  b^ing  only  a  clont  gmt  apron  befere  them  of  a  spam 
long:  and  .^  much  in  breadth,  wjtb  a  laee  two  Ipagets  breadth^ 

Sirded  about  with  a  string,  and  nolbing  mare  i  and  thus  the^ 
^ink  them^lve|i(  as  weU  dressed  as  we,  with  all  ouv  finery* 
I  ca^ixot  now  speak  of  thteir  trees  and  fruits,  or  should  write 
unjpther  letter  as  io^  as  thk  %  neither  h«ye  I  yet  seen  any  tree 
resembling  f^ny  of  those  I  bay^  seen  in  Europe,  except  the 
vine,  .wbich  bere  ^ows  tp.  little  purpose,  9a  all  their  wines 
fire  bfoiigbt  from  PortufiaL  The  dnnk  used  in  tlik  xxMintiv 
is  water,  or  wine  made  from  the  coco  palm-tree.  Thus  mucn 
must  suffice  for  the  present :  but  if  God  send  me  health,  I 

shall 
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shall  have  opportanity  to  write  you  once  again ;  but  the 
length  of  this  letter  compelleth  me  now  to  take  my  leave^  with 
my  best  prayers  for  your  most  prosperous  health.  From 
Goa,  the  lOth  November  1579. — Your  loving  Son, 

Thomas  Stbveks. 


Section  II. 

Joumetf  to  India  aoer4andj  hy  Ralph  Fitch^  Merchant  of 

London^  and  others^  in  1583  *^ 

Introduction. 

We  learn  from  the  following  journal,  that  the  present  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  at  the  instigation,  and  chiefly  at  the 
expence  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  Knight,  and  Mr  Richard 
Staper,  citizens  and  merchants  of  London.  Besides  Fitch, 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  Mf  John  Newbery,  merchant^ 
William  Leedes  jeweller,  and  James  Story  painter,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition,  llle  chief  conduct  of  this  commer- 
ciiQ  enterprize  appears  to  have  been  confided  to  John  New- 
bery ;  and  its  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  extend  the 
trade,  which  the  English  merchants  seem  to  have  only  recently 
establii^ed  through  Syria,  by  Aleppo  Bagdat  and  Basora,  to 
Ormus  and  perhaps  to  Goa,  in  imitation  of  the  Italians,  so 
as  to  procure  the  commodities  of  India  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  first  hand.  In  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  penetrate  into 
India,  and  even  into  China,  Newbery  was  furnished  with  letters 
of  credence  or  recommendation,  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Zelabdim  Echebar,  stiled  king  of  Cambaia,  who  certainly, 
appears  to  have  been  Akbar  Shah,  emperor  of  the  Mogul 
conquerors  of  Hindostan,  who  reigned  from  1556  to  1605 ; 
and  to  the  emperor  of  China*  The  promoters  of  this  eAter* 
prise,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
spirit  of  research  for  those  times,  by  employiitg  a  painter  to 
accompany  their  commercial  agents.  It  is  farther  presumable 
that  the  promoters  of  the  expedition,  and  their  agents,  New- 
bery and  Fitch,  w^  members  of  the  Turkey  company  ;  and 
though  the  speculation  turned  out  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
oauses  sufficiently  explained  in  the  narrative  and  its  accom- 
panying 

1  Hakluyt,n.  J82. 
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pajaying  documents,  it  is  obviously  a  prelude  to  the  establish-' 
ment  of  the  English  East  India  Company ;  which,  from  small 
beginnings,  has  risen  to«  colossal  height  of  commercial  and 
sovereign  grandeur,  altogether  unexampled  in  all  history. 

Hakluyt  gives  the  following  descriptive  title  of  this  uncom- 
monly curious  and  interesting  narrative:  ^^  The  voyage  of 
Mr  Ralph  Fitch,  merchant  of  London,  by  the  way  of  Tri- 
polis  in  Syria  to  Ormus,  and  so  to  Goa  in  the  East  India, 
to  Cambaia,  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Zelabdim  Echebar  the 
great  Mogor, .  to  the  mighty  river  Ganges,  and  down  to  Ben** 

fala,  to  Bacola  and  Chouderi,  to  Pegu,  to  Imahay  in  the 
ingdom  of  Siam,  and  back  to  Pegu,  and  from  thence  to 
Malacca,  Zeilan,  Cochin,  and  all  the  coast  of  the  East  In- 
dia; begun  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1583,  and  ended  in 
1591:  wherein  the  strange  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of 
those  people,  and  the  exceeding  rich  trade  and  commodities 
of  those  countries,  are  faithfully  set  down  and  diligently  de- 
scribed, by  the  foresaid  Mr  Ralph  Fitch." 

Hakluyt  has  prefaced  diis  journal,  by  several  letters  re- 
specting the  journey,  from  Mr  Newbery ,  and  one  from  Mr 
Fitch,  and  gives  by  way  of  appendix  an  extract  from  Lin- 
schoten,  detailing  the  imprisonment  of  the  adventurers  at 
Ormus  and  Goa,  and  their  escape,  whict^,, happened  while 
he  was  at  Goa,  where  he  seems  to  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  their  enlargement  from  prison.  These  documents 
will  be  ibund  in  the  sequel  to  the  narrative  of  Mr  Fitch. 

It  must  not  however  be  concealed,  that  the  present  journal 
has  a  very  qpestionable  appearance  in  regard  to  its  entire 
authenticity,  as  it  has  obviously  borrowed  libersHly  from  tliat 
of  Cesar  Frederick,  already  inserted  in  this  work,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  14'2-^2ll.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the 
journal  or  narrative  of  Fitch  may  have  fallen  into  the  hand 
of  some  ingemo\^»*book'maker,  who  wished  to  increase  its  in- 
terest by  this  unjustifiable  art.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  would  have  been  led  to  reject  this  article  from  our  col- 
lection, were  not  its  general  authenticity  corroborated  by 
these  other  documents,  and  by  the  journal  of  John  Eldred, 
who  accompanied  Newbery  and  Fitch  to  JBasora.  A  part  of 
the  striking  coincidence  between  the  journals  of  Cesar  Fre- 
derick and  Ralph  Fitch  might  have  arisen  from  their  having 
visited  the  same  places,  and  nearly  by  the  same  route,  only 
at  tlie  distance  of  20  years;  Frederick  having  commenced 
his  journey  in  1563,  and  Newbery  and  Fitch  Sieiis  in  158S. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  resemblances  however  could  only  kave^  booi 
Ottioned  by  piegiaristn. 

it  is  very  difScult  to  conceive  haw  Fitek,  after  hi^  impri* 
tBontnent  at  Oob,  and  escape  from  tbence  mider  surety  totbe 
Portngnese  vtctroy,  should  have  venfHred  in  tbe^  sequel  to 
visit  tne  Portug[iiese  setdetnents  in  Ceylon,  Ochin>  Calicut, 
•  Goa  even,  Chaul,  and  Ormuz,  on  hw  wAy  home  again  by 
Bafora,  Bagdat,  Mosul,  ftc.  to  Aleppo  and  Tripoli^  These 
parts  of  his  journal,  and  his  excursioiis  to  the  nort^  of 
Pegu,  certainly  have  a  suspicious  appearanee.  ft  is  po»<i 
s^le  that  he  may  have  described  these  several  routes^  histori-^ 
cally,  in  his  own  journal  $  and  that  some  book-maker,  into 
whose  hands  bis  papers  may  have  fallen,  cfaosetogife  these 
a  more  interesting  appearance,  by  making  Fitch  the  aetor 
in  what  he  only-  dMcribed  on  the  authority  of  otheFs*  It  is 
strange  thift  tliese  eircumstances  shontd  not  havefM^euned  to 
Hakkiyt,  as  the  narrative  of  Fitch  is  inserted  in  his  eollec* 
tion  immediately  following  that  of  Ciesar  Frederick.  Yet 
with  these  obvious  faults,  the  relation  of  Fitcb  is  interesting, 
as  the  first  direct  attempt  of  the  English  to  open  a  tradle  wtm 
India ;  and  M)  far  at  leai^t,  its  authenticity  is  unquestionable, 
being  corroborated  by  other  documents  that  are  not  liable  to 
the  smaUest  suspicion.     E. 

Itt  the  yeitr  1 583,  I  Ra^h  Fitch  of  London^  merchant, 
being' desirous  to  see  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  India,  went 
in  company  with  Mr  John  Newbery,  n^'rehant,  who  had 
been  once  before  at  Ormus,  together  with  William  Leedes, 
jeweller,  and  James  Story,  painter ;  being  chieSy  set  forA 
by  the  right  worshipful  l^r  Edward  O^bum,  knight,  and  Mr 
Richard  Btaper,  citizens  and  merchants  of  London.  We 
shipped  ourselves  in  a  ship  called  the  Tiger  of  London,  in 
which  we  wrnt  to  Tripoly  irr  Syria,  whence  we  went  with  the 
oaravan  to  Aleppo  in  sevi»n  days.  Finding  good  company  at 
Aleppo,  we  went  from  thence  to  Birra  CBir,]  which  is  two 
days  and  a  half  journey  with  camela. 

Bir  is  a  small  town,  but  abounding  in  provisions,  near 
which  rims  the  river  Euphrates.  We  here  purchased  a  boat, 
and  agreed  ^ith  a  master  and  boatmen  to  carry  us  to  Baby- 
Ibn  [Bagdat].  These  boats  serve  only  fbr  one  voyage,  as 
thentream  is  so  rapid  that  they  cannot  return.  They  carry 
passengers  to  a  town  called  Felugia  [Feluchia],  y/there  the 
Ixmt  has  to  be  wki  for  very  litUe  money,  what  cost  fifty 

pieces 
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piecses  ait  Bk  bvingiog  only  seven  or  eight  at  tbbt  place. 
Froni  Biir  to  Fdbehia  is  ^a  journey  jof  sixteen  days  $  but  it  t» 
not  good  for.oDB  boot  to  go  alone^  as  if  it  dhoi^  cbanee  to^ 
bnei^^  it  wottld  be  difficuJIt  to  sne  tike  goods  fcom  the  Arabs» 
who  areabrays  rolbbing  thereabouts,  aoiid  it.  ia  necessary  10/ 
keep,  good  watch  in.  the  nig^  irhea  the  boat  is  made  fiial^ 
aa  the  Arabs  ore  gieafe  thieves,  and  will  swian  on  boajnd  to* 
steai  your  goods,  aod  thsen^  flee  atway.  Against  them  a  mfKEK 
ketis.a  good  weq^on^  as  they  aire  much  w*aid  of  fire-arms* 
Between.  Bir  and  Felochia,  there  are  certain  )^ces  tm  the 
£a{dirates  where  yov  bare  to  pay  custom,  being  so  numy 
medins  for  a  some  or  camels  load^  together  with  certain  quan- 
tities of  raising  aBdfsoap^  whkh  are  for  the  sons  of  Abome^ 
who  ia  lord  of  ibe  Arabs  and  c£  that  great  deseit,  aod  hath 
some  viUagea  on  the  river..  Fekicfaia^  where  tlie  goods  eon«» 
ing  bom  Bir  are  unladed,  i&  a  small  village,  from  whmco 
you  go  to  Bagdat  io  one  dayw 

Babylon,  or  Bagdat,  is  not  a  v«ry  large  tow%  but  is  very 
populous,  and  much  Arcquenttd  by  strangers^  being  the  cen- 
tre of  interccmree  between  Persia,  Turkqr,  and  Arabia,.  oa« 
ravans-l^etng  frequoitly  from  it  to  these  tmd  other  countries: 
it  is  well  sappUed  with  provisions,  which  are  broughit  from 
Armenia  down  the  river  Tigris^  upon  rafts  made  of  goat 
sldn:  bafp  blown  foil  of  wind,  ov«r  which  boards  are  laid,  ooi. 
which  the  goods  ore  loaded.  When  these  are  disohaitted^. 
the  bkin  baas  areopried  and  empiaed  of  air,  aod  are  wgb 
carried  back  to  Armenia  cm  camels  to  serve  again*  Bagdat 
belonged  formerly  to  P^rna^  but  ia  now  sdbgect  to  the  Turk&» 
Ovei*against  Bagdat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigvis,  is  a 
vecy  imir  village,  to  which  tlKre  is  a  paamgeacrosa  firom  Bag^»^ 
dat  by  a  long  bridge  of  boau,  connected  by  a  vast  iron  ehata 
made  fiist  at  each  side  of  the  river.  When  any  boails  have 
to  pass  up  otf  down  the  river,  a  passage  is  made  for  them,  by 
removing  some  of  the  boats  of  this  bndge. 

Hie  Tower  of  Babel  is  cm  thi&  side  of  tiie  Tigris  ty>va]:ds 
Arabia,  aboul;  se^en  or  eight  miles  from  Bagdat*  being  now 
mined  on  all  sides,  and  mth  the  ruins  ther^  bath  made  a 
little  moaatain^  so.  that  no  shape  or  &rm  of  a  tower  remains. 
it  was  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun^  having  canes  and 
leawes  of  the  pahn  tree  laid  between  the  courses  of  bricks* 
it  stands  in  agieat  phun  between  the  Ti^^  and  Euphraie^, 
and  no  entrance  can  beany  where  seen  lor  going  into  it 

Near 
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Near  the  river  Euphrates,  two  days  journey  from  fiagdat^ 
in  a  field  near  a  place  called  Aitj  there  is  a  h<de  in  the 
grbund  which  continually  throws  out  boiling  pitch  accompa^ 
nied  by  a  filthy  smoice,  the  pitch  flowing  into  a  great  field 
which  is  always  full  of  it«  The  Moors  call  this  opening  the 
mouth  of  hell  $  and  on  account  oH  the  great  abundance  of  the 
pitch,  the  people  of  the  countrydaub  all  their  boats  two  or 
three  inches  thick  with  it  on  the  outside,  so  that  no  water 
can  enter  them.  These  boats  are  called  danee.  When  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  Tigris,  the  boats  may  go  down  from 
Bagdat  to  Basora  in  eight  or  nine  days ;  but  when  the  water 
is  low  it  requires  a  longer  time. 

In  times  past,  Basora  belonged  to  the  Arabs,  but  is  now^ 
subject  to  the  Turks.  Yet  there  are  some  Anibs  that  the 
Turks  cannot  subdue,  as  they  occupy  certain  islands  in  the 
great  river  Euphrates,  which  the  Turks  have  never  been 
able  to  cohiquer.  These  Arabs  are  all  thieves,  and  have  no 
settled  dwelling,  but  remove  firom  place  to  place  with  their 
camels,  horses,  goats,  wives,  children,  and  household  goods* 
They  wear  large  blue  gowns  $  their  wives  having  their  ears 
and  noses  fiill  of  c(^per  and  silver  rings,  and  wear  copper 
rings  on  their  legs.  Basora  is  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Persia,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in  spiceries  and  drugs,  which 
come  from  Ormus.  The  country  round  produces  abundance 
of  white  rice  and  dates,  with  which  they  supply  Bagdat  and 
all  the  country,  sending  likewise  to  Ormus  and  mdia.  I 
went  from  Basora  to  Ormus,  down  the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  a 
ship  made  of  boards  sewed  together  with  cayro^  which  is  a 
thread  made  of  the  husks  of  coco-nuts,  and  having  certain 
canes,  or  leaves,  or  straw,  sewed  upon  the  seams  between  the 
boards,  so  that  these  vessels  leak  very  much.  Having  Per« 
sia  on  our  left  hand,  and  Arabia  on  our  right,  we  passed  many 
islands,  and  among  others  the  famous  isle  of  Baharin,  or  Bah- 
rain, firom  which  come  the  best  and  roundest  orient  pearls. 

Ormus  is  an  island  about  25  or  30  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  arid  and  barren  island  in  the  world,  as  it 
produces  nothing  but  salt,  all  its  water,  wood,  provisions,  and 
every  other  necessary,  coming  from  Persia,  which  is  about  12 
miles  distant ;  but  all  the  other  islands  thereabout  are  very 
fertile,  and  firom  them  provisions  are  sent  to  Ormus.  The 
Portuguese,  have  here  a  castle  near  the  sea,  with  a  captain  and 
a  competent  garrison,  part  of  which  dwell  in  the  castle  and 
part  in  the  town  \  in  which  likewise  dwell  merchants  from 

all 
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alt  nations,  together  with  many  Moors  and  Gentiles.  Thig 
place  has  a  great  trade  in  spices,  drugs,  silk,  cloth  of  silk, 
fine  tapestry  of  Persia,  great  store  of  pearis  from  Bahraii^ 
^hieh  are  the  best  of  all  pearls,  and  maii y  horses  from  Persia 
which  sup|>ly  all  India,  Their  king  is  a  Moor,  or  Mahome- 
dan,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Portuguese,  aud  is  entirely  under 
subjection  to  them.  Their  women  are  very  strangely  attired, 
wearing  many  rings  set  with  jewels  on  their  ears,  noses,  necks, , 
arms,  and  legs,  and  locks  of  g**ld  and  silver  in  their  ears,  and 
a  long  bar  of  gold  upon  th^  sides  of  their  noses.  The  hdles 
in  their  ears  are  worn  so  wide  with  the  weight  of  their  jei^elsj 
that  one  tnay  thrust  three  fingers  into  them. 

Very  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  <')rmus  we  were  put  into 
prison,  by  order  of  Don  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  and  had  part  of  our  goods  taken  from  us ; 
and  on  the  1  Itb  October,  he  shipped  us  from  thence,  sending 
us  to  the  viceroy  at  Goa,  who  at  that  time  was  Don  Francis- 
co de  Mascarenhas.     Tlie  ship  in  which  we  were  embarked 
belonged  to  the  captain,  who  carried  in  it  1^4*  horses  for  sale. 
AH  goods  carried  to  Goa  in  a  ship  wherein  there  are  horses 
pay  no  duties ;  but  if  there  are  no  horses,  you  then  pay  eight 
in  the  hundred  for  your  goods.     The  first  city  of  India  at 
which  we  arrived  on  the  5th   November,  after  passing  the 
coast  of  Zindi^  [Sindi]  was  named  Diu,  which  stands  in  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia,  or  Gujrat, 
and  is  the  strongest  town  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  in  those 
partF.     it  is  but  small,  yet  abounds  in  merchandise,  as  they 
here  load   many  ships  with  different  kinds  of  goods  for  the 
straita  of  Mecca  or  the  Red  Sea,   Ormus,  and  other  places ; 
these  ships  belong  both  to  Christians  and  Moors,  but  the 
latter  arc  not  permitted  to  pass  unless  they  have  a  Portuguese 
licence.  Cambaietta,  or  Cambay,  is  the  chief  city  of  that  pro- 
vince, being  great  and  populous  and  well  built  for  a  city  of  the 
gentiles.     When  there  happens  a  famine  the  natives  sell  their 
children  for  a  low  price.     The  last  king  of  Cambaia  was  sul- 
tan Badur,  who  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Diu,  and  shortly  after 
the  capital  city  was  reduced  by  the  great  Mogor^  [Mogul]  who 
is  king  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  forty  day^  journey  from  thence. 
Here  the  women  wear  upon  their  arms  a  vast  number  of  ivory 
rings,  in  which  they  take  so  much  pride  that  they  would  ra- 
ther go  without  their  meat  than  want  their  bracelets. 

Going  from  Diu,  we  came  to  Damaun,  the  second  town  of 
(the  Portuguese  in  the  country  of  Cambaia,  forty  leagues  from 

Diu. 
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This  place,  which  hat  no  trade  but  in  wm  and  rice, 

has  many  villages  under  its  juri8diotton»  which  the  Poptuguieve 
possess  quietly  during  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  they  f^e  att 
XMXupied  by  the  enemy.  From  Damaun  we  parsed  to  ^<u4f%. 
XBaseen]  and  itom  thence  to  Tatma  in  the  island  of  SsytBett^i 
at  both  which  places  the  only  trade  \%  in  rice  ai^l  cqm^  The 
10th  November  we  arrived  at  ChatH  on  the  firm  Und,  at 
which  place  there  are  two  towns,  pa»  belonging  to  the  Portu^ 
'guese  and  the  other  to  the  Moors.  That  of  the  Portugoese 
is  nearest  the  sea,  ccHnmanding  the  bf^Tf  and  is  walled  Bomd ; 
and  a  little  above  it  is  the  Moors  town,  sulyect  to  a  king  cid- 
led  Xa^Maluco.  At  this  place  ia  a  gr&r%  trade  &r  aU  icind^ 
of  spices,  drugs,  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  aiffda)«>W9od, 
elephants  teeth,  much  China  work«  and  a  P^t  degi  qf  mf^ 
made  &om  the  nut  called  gagora^  Ccooo]«  The  tfee  on  whw]^ 
it  grows  is  called  the  pabierf  and  U  the  moat  pnofitaUe  tree 
in  the  world.  It  always  bears  fimk,  and  yields  win^  oil*  sur 
gar,  vinegar,  cordage,  coals^  or  iuel;  of.  the  leav^i  ace  made 
thatch  for  houses,  sails  for  ships,  and  mats  to  sit  or  lie  on ; 
of  the  branches  are  made  houses,  and  brooms  wherewith  they 
sweep  them  i  of  the  wood  ships,  The  wine  issues  ftom  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  is  procured  thus:  They  cu!;  a  branch, 
binding  it  hard,  and  hang  an  earthen  pot  under  the  cut  end, 
which  they  empty  every  evening  and  mortting;  and  still  ^  the 
juice,  putting  raisins  into  it,  by  which  it  becometh  strong  wine 
in  a  short  time.  Many  ships  come  here  from  all  pasts  of  In- 
dia, and  from  Ormus  and  Meoca,  so  that  there  are  many 
Moors  and  Gentiles  at  this  place.  The  natives  have  a  strange 
^uperstitioo,  worshipping  a  cow,  and  having  cows  dung  ia  great 
veneration,  insomuch  that  th^  paint  or  daub  the  waSs  of 
their  houses  with  it*  They  kill  no  animal  whalever,.  not  so 
much  as  a  louse,  holding  it  a  crime  to  take  away  Ufe.  They 
eat  no  flesh,  living  entirety  on  roots,  ricc^  and  milk.  When 
a  man  dies,  his  living  wife  is  burnt  along  with  his  body,  if  sl»e 
be  alive  i  and  if  she  will  not,  her  head  is  shaven,  and  she  k 
ever  after  held  in  low  esteem.  Tbev  consider  it  a  great  sin 
to  bury  dead  bodies,  as  they  wmdd  engender  many  worms 
and  other  vermin,  and  wbra  the  bodies  were  ccmsumed  these 
worms  would  lack  sust^iance;  wherefore  they  bum  their 
dead»    In  all  Gu;ierat  they  kill  ootUsg ;  and  in  the  town  of 

Cambay 

s  I  am  apt  to  suspect  the  wor4  /^///  here  used,  is  only  meant  to  impty 
fermentatioDjiiot  :difftillatIon'>«»£.  1 
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OuntMy  they  hav6  hofipilals  for  lame  dogs  aiul.cat%  and  for 
biYd^s  iind  di6y  ev^  provide  food  for  the  antsi 

Goa  is  the  «liief<^y  of  the  PoarUiguese  in  Indh,  ia  wbkh 
their  viceiroy  reside  and  hokk  lii»  co«a1;.  It  stands  in  fixx 
island  lA)Oi«t  425  ^r  90  miles  in  circamfeiwiice>  being  a  fi»e 
city  amd  ^ry  handsome  for  an  in^axi  town*  The  island  :i« 
fertile  and  lull  cf  gardens  and  orcbarda,  with  many  palmer 
tpeeSy  and  several  villages.  Here  «re  many  merchants  of  aQ 
nations.  Tiie  fleet  which  sails  every  yean*  from  Portngal,  con* 
siting  of  four,  five^  or  six  great  ships,  comes  first  here,  arming 
mostly  in  September,  and  remaining  there  forty  or  fifty  dayik 
It  then  ^oes  ^  Cochin,  where  the  ships  take  in  pepper  for 
Portugd.  Often  one  ship  loads  entirety  at  Goa,  and  the  rest 
go  to  Codiin,  which  h  100  leagues  to  the  south.  Goa  stands 
m  the  country  of  Adel  Khan,  which  is  six  or  seven  days 
journey  Inland,  the  chief  city  bcnig  Bisapor,  {.Ik}apoor.] 

On  our  arrivid  in  Goa  we  were  thrown  into  prisiHi,  and  es^ 
amined  before  the  justice,  who  demanded  us  to  produce  let** 
ters,  [of  licence  ?]  and  charged  us  with  being  spies ;  but  they 
could  prove  nothing  gainst  us.  We  continued  in  .prison 
till  the  22d  December,  when  we  were  set  ^  Uberty^  patting 
in  surety  for  2000  4ucats  not  to  depart  from  the  tovvn.  Our 
surely  was  o&e  Andreas  Taborer,  who  was  procured  for  us  by 
i&ther  Stevens,  an  English  jesait  whom  we  found  there,  and 
am>ther  religioas  man,  a  friend  of  his*  We  paid  2150  ducats 
into  the  hands  oi  Andreas  Taborer,  our  surety,  who  still  de- 
manded more  $  on  which  wc  petitioned  the  viceroy  and  jus- 
tice to  order  us  our  money  again,  seeing  they  had  it  near 
five  months,  and  could  prove  nothing  against  us.  But  the 
Ticeroy  gave  us  a  sharp  answer,  saying  we  should  be  better 
nfted  ere  long,  and  that  they  had  other  matter  against  us. 
Upon  this  we  determined  to  attempt  recovering  our  liberty^ 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  remairing  as  slayes  for  ever  in  the 
coontxy,  and  besides  it  was  said  we  were  to  have  the  sh^upadtK 
Wherefore,  on  the  5th  of  April  1585  in  the  rooraiing,  we  re- 
moved secretly  foom  Goa ;  and  getting  across  die  river,  ive 
travelled  two  days  on  foot  in  great  fear,  not  knowing  ihe 
way,  as  having  no  guide,  and  not  darhn^  to  tntist  any  one. 

One  of  die  first  towns  we  came  to  is  called  Beliergan  f 
where  there  is  a  great  market  of  diamonds,  rabies,  sapphii^, 
and  many  other  precious  stones.  Forom  thence  we  went  to 
Bejapoor^  a  very  large  city,  where  the  dsing  keeps  liis  court, 
in  which  there  ar«  anany  Gentiles,  who  are  gross  idoh^en^ 

having 
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having  their  idols  standing  in  the  Woods, 'which  th^y  call  pa- 
godas. Some  of  tliese  are  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey, 
some  Kke  a  buffiiloi  others  resemble  a  peacock,  and  others 
liki^the  devil.  In  this  country  are  many  elephants,  which 
they  employ  in  their  wars.     They  have  great  abundance  of 

{old  and  silver,  and  their  houses  are  lofty  and  well  built 
Vom  thence  we  went  to  G  Iccmda^  the  king  of  which  is 
called  Cidub  de  lashach.  In  this  coutitry,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Adel  Khan,  and  in  the  Decan,  those  diamonds  are  found 
which  are  called  ot  the  old  water.  Golconda  id  a  pleasant  fair 
town,  hkving  good  and  handsome  houses  of  brick  and 
timber,  and  it  abounds  with  excellent  fruits  and  good  water* 
It  is  here  very  hot,  and  both  men  and  women  go  about  with 
only  a  cloth  bonnd  about  their  middles,  without  any  other 
dotbing.     The  winter  begins  here  about  the  last  of  May. 

About  eight  days  journey  from  thence  is  a  sea  port  called  Ma* 
sulipatan,  toward  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  to  which  many  ships  come 
out  of  India,  Pegu,  and  Sumatra,  richly  laden  with  spiceries, 
pepper,  and  other  commodities.  The  country  is  very  fruitful. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Servidone?  which  is  a  fine  country, 
its  king  being  called  the  king  of  bread.  The  houses  here  are 
all  built  of  loam  and  thatched.  The  country  contains  many 
Moors  and  Gentiles,  but  there  is  not  much  religion  among 
them.  From  thence  I  went  to  Bellapore^  and  so  to  Bafram- 
pore,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Zelabdim  Ediebar  the  great 
M(^or.  In  this  place  their  money  is  of  silver,  round  and 
thick,  to  the  value  of  twenty-pence.  It  is  a  great  and  popu- 
lous country ;  and  in  their  winter,  which  is  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  there  is  no  passing  the  streets  except  on  horse- 
back, the  waters  are  so  high.  In  this  country  they  make 
great  quantities  of  cotton  ck)th,  both  white  and  painted,  and 
the  land  produces  great  abundance  of  corn  and  rice.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  we  passed,  we  found  many 
marriages  celebrated  between  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
and  girls  of  five  or  six.  These  youthful  couples  did  ride  both 
on  one  horse,  very  bravely  dressed,  and  were  carried  about 
the  streets  with  great  piping  and  playing,  after  which  they  re* 
turned  home  and  banqueted  on  rice  and  fruits,  dancing  most 
of  the  night,  and  so  ended  the  marriage,  which  is  not  cpnsu- 
mnted  tiU  the  bride  be  ten  years  old.  We  were  told  they 
married  their  children  thus  young,  because  when  a  man  dies 
his  wife  is  burnt  along  with  him  9  and  by  this  device  they  se- 
onre  a  father-in-law,  in  case  of  the  fathers  death,  to  assist  in 

^  bringing 
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bringing  up  the  children  that  are  thus  early  maifried,  thus 
taking  care  not  to  leave  their  sons  without  wives,  or  their 
daughters  without  huiibands. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Mandoway  ?  a  very  strong  town, 
which  was  besieged  for  twelve  years  by  Echebar  before  he 
could  reduce  it  It  staQds  on  a  very  great  high  rock,  as  do 
most  of  their  castles,  and  is  of  very  great  circuit.  From, 
thence  we  went  to  Vgini  ?  and  Serring/^  where  we  overtook 
the  ambassador  of  Zelabdim  Echebar,  attended  by  a  prodigi* 
ous  retinue  of  men,  dephants,  and  camels.  In  this  district 
there  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  cotton,  aiid  (cloths  made 
of  cotton,  and  great  store  of  drugs.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Agra,  passing  many  rivers  which  were  much  swollen  by  the 
mins,  so  that  in  crossing  them  we  had  often  to  swim  for  our- 
lives  ^. 

Agra  is  a  very  great  and  populous  city  built  of  stone, 
having  large  and  handsome  streets,,  upon  a  fine  river  which 
&Ils  into  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  and  has  a  strong  and  hand* 
some  castle  with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  It  is  inhabited  by 
many  Moors  and  Gentiles^  the  king  being  Zelabdim  Echebar, 
called  for  the  most  part  the  great  Mogor.  From  thence  we 
went  to  Fatepore,  where  the  king  ordinarily  resides  and  holds 
his  court,  which  is  called  Derican.  This  town  is  larger  than 
Agra,  but  the  streets  and  houses  are  by  no  means  so  0ood, 
but  it  is  inhabited  by  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  both  Moors 
and  Gentiles.  In  Agra  and  Fatepoor,  the  king  is  said  to 
have  1000  elephants,  30,000  horses,  1400  tame  deer,  800 
concubines,  and  such  numbers  of  ounces,  tigers,  buffaloes, 

fame-cocks,  qnd  hawks  as  is  quite  incredible.  Agra  and 
^atepoor  are  two  great  cities,  either  of  them  larger  than 
London,  and  very  populous,  at  the  distance  of  12  nnles  from 
each  other '^.  The  whole-  road  between  these  places  is  one 
continued  market  of  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  is  con- 
stantly as  full  of  people  as  a  street  or  market  in  a  great  and 
populous  town.  These  people  have  many  fine  carts,  many 
of  which  are  richly  carved  and  gilt,  having  two  wheels,  and 

are 

3  In  this  route  from  Masulipatan  to  Agra,  there  are  several  places  of 
whkh  the  names  are  so  disfigured  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Barrampore  and 
Mandoway,  are  probably  Burhampore  and  Candwah  in  the  northern  port  of 
Candeish  ;  Vgini  and  Serringe,  may  be  Ougein  and  Seronge  in  Malwa. 

4  Futtipoor,  certainly  here  meant,  is  now  a  place  of  small  importance^ 
about  SO  miles  west  from  Agra. — ^£. 
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are  drawn  bjr  two  iietle  bulb,  tiet  mueli  hrget  ika|i  our  iri^ 
ffest  English  dogs,  which  run  with  these  caits  as  fi»t  as  aanp 
horse,  carrying  two  or  three  men  fn  each  cart:  Thej  are  o&«> 
Tered  with  siflc  or  fine  cloth,  and  are  used  like  oor toadies  in 
England.  There  is  a  p;reat  resort  of  merohaats  to  ihii  plaoo 
from  Persia  and  ail  parte  of  India,  and  VB»t  qoantitteis  of  smp- 
(^andise,  sach  as  sqfks,  cloths,  and  precitnii^  stones,  dtamonday 
rubies,  and  pearls.  The  king  is  dressed  in  a  while  coMe  made 
like  a  shirt,  and  tied  ^ith  strings  on  one  side,  having  a  small 
doth  on  his  head,  often  coloured  red  and  yelkyw.  None  al- 
ter into  his  apartments,  except  the  eunuchs  wlio  have  charge 
of  his  women. 

'We  remained  in  Fatepore  tSU  the  29A  of  Septes^er  15B&, 
when  Mr  John  Newbeiy  took  his  journey  towairdft  Labone^ 
intending  to  go  from  thence  through  Persia  to  Aleppo  or 
Constantinople,  whichever  he  conid  get  the  readiest  passage 
to ;  and  he  directed  me  to  fNTOceed  to  Bengal  and  Pegu^  pr^ 
mising  me,  if  it  pleased  Ood,  to  meet  me  at  Bengiu  within 
two  Tears  with  a  snip  from  Sn^and^.  I  left  Wtlliani  Leadea 
the  jeweBer  at  Fatepore,  in  die  senrice  of  the  kin^  Zelabdim: 
Achebar,  v^ho  gave  him  good  entertainment,  giving  a  home 
and  five  slaves,  with  a  horse,  and  six  8.  S<  in  oiooey  daitty. 
I  went  from  Agra  to  Satagam  in  Bengal,  in  oorap^uiy  wiub 
180  boats  loatfed  with  sak^  opium,  kinge^  lead,  carpels,  and 
various  other  commodities,  down  the  river  Jemena^  [Jamna}; 
the  chief  merchants  being  Moors. 

In  tbis  country  they  have  many  strange  cer^nonies.  The 
bramins,  who  are  their  priests,  come  to  the  water  having  a 
string  about  their  necks,  and  with  many  ceremonies  lave  the 
water  with  both  their  hands,  turning  die  string  with  both 
their  hands  in  several  manners  ^  -and  though  it  be  never  so 
cold,  they  wash  dienasdves  regularly  at  all  times.  These  gen* 
tiles  eat  no  flesh,  neither  do  they  kin  any  thing,  but  live  on 
rice,  butter,  milk,  and  fruits.  They  pray  in  tbe  waternaked  f 
and  bodi  dress  and  eat  their  food  na^ed.    For  penanoe,  they 

lie 

5  InPurchas  hb  Pilgrims,  I.  1 10,  is  the  following  notice  respecting  Mr 
Kewiierry  : 

^  fiefore  that,''  meaning  Kb  joumey  along  with  Fitch, *^  he  had  traveBed 
to  OrmuB  in  isao,  and  thence  into  the  Continents  as  may  appear  in  fitter 

eice  hy  his  journal,  which  I  have,  passing  through  the  countries  ^  Peieia» 
edia,  Armenia,  Georgia^  and  Natolia,  to  Constantinople ;  and  thence  to 
the  Danube^  tbnntgh  Wa^K:hia,  B»]aod>  Pnmiat  and  Deamaxk,  and  thence 
to  England/' 
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lie  flat  on  the  earth,  thea  rise  up  and  turn  themselves  round  30 
or  40  times,  lifting  their  hands  to  the  sun,  and  kiss  the  earth 
with  their  arms  and  legs  stretched  out ;  every  time  they  lie. 
down  making  a  score  on  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  that 
they  may  know  when  the  prescribed  number  of  prostrations 
is  finished*  Every  morning  the  Bramins  mark  their  fore« 
heads,  ears,  and  throats,  with  a  kind  of  yellow  paint  or  earth; 
having  some  old  men  among  them,  who  go  about  with  a  box 
of  yellow  powder,  marking,  them  on  the  head  and  neck  as 
they  meet  theuK  Their  women  come  in  troops  of  10,  20^ 
ana  80  together  to  the  water  side  singing,  where  they  wash 
themselves  and  go  through  their  ceremonies,  and  then  mark 
themselves,  and  so  depart  singing.  Their  daughters  are  mar* 
ried  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  men  may  have  seven  wives 
each.  They  are  a  crafty  peopje,  worse  than  the  Jews*  When 
they  salute  one  another,  they  say,  Ramef  rame. 

From  Agra  I  came  to  Prage^j  where  the  river  Jumna  en«- 
ters  into  the  mighty  Ganges,  and  there  loses  its  name.  The 
Ganges  comes  out  of  the  north*west,  and  runs  east  to  difr* 
charge  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Bengal  In  these  parts  there 
are  many  tigers,  and  vast  quantities  of  partridges  and  turtle- 
doves, besides  many  other  kinds  of  birds.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  beggars  in  these  countries,  called  &chesche^  which  op 
entirely  naked.  I  here  saw  one  who  was  a  monster  among  the 
rest.  He  had  no  clothes  whatever,  his  beard  being  very  long, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  was  sotlong  and  plentiful,  that  it  co- 
vered his  nidiedness.  The  nails  on  some  of  bis  fingers  were 
two  inches  lK>ngj  as  he  would  cut  nothing  from  him ;  and  be- 
sides he  never  spake,  being  constantly  accompanied  by  eight 
or  ten  others,  who  spoke  for  him.  If  any  one  q)oke  to  him* 
he  laid  bis  hand  on  bis  breast  and  bowed,  but  without  speak- 
ing, for  he  would  not  have  «pok«i  to  the  king. 

We  went  from  Prage  down  the  Gan^,  which  is  here  very 
broad,  and  abounds  in  various  wild-fowl,  as  swans,  geese^ 
cranes,  and  many  others,  the-  country  on  both  sides  being 
very  fertile  and  populom.  For  the  most  part  the  men  have 
their  faces  shaven,  but  wear  the  hair  of  their  heads  very  long  ; 
though  some  have  their  crowns  shaved,  and  others  have  all 
their  heads  shaven  except  the  crown.  The  water  of  the 
river  Ganges  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  having  many  islands,, 

VOL.  viu  H  h  and 

6  At  the  angle  of  junctien  between  the  riven  Junuia  and  Gaoget,  the  city 
of  Allahabad  is  now  situated.— £. 
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nnd  the  adjoining  country  is  very  fertile.  We  stopt  at  Ban^ 
naraSt  [Benares],  a  large  town  in  which  great  quantities 
of  cottdn-cloths  are  made,  and  sashes  for  the  moors.  In 
this  place  all  the  inhabitants  are  gentiles,  and  the  grossest 
idolaters  I  ever  saw.  To  this  town  the  gentiles  come  on 
pilgrimages  out  of  far  distant  countries*  Along  the  side  of 
the  river  there  are  many  &ir  houses,  in  all  or  most  of 
which  they  have  ill  favoured  images  made  of  stone  or  wood  ; 
some  like  lions,  leopards,  or  monkeys ;  some  like  men 
and  women ;  others  *  like  peacocks ;  and  others  like  the 
devil,  having  four  arms  and  four  hands.  These  all  sit  cross- 
legged,  some  with  one  thing  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
other  things  ;  and  by  break  of  day  or  before,  numbers  of  men 
and  women  come  out  of  the  town  to  these  places,  and  wa&h  in 
the  Ganges.  On  mounds  of  earth  made  for  the  purpose,  there 
are  divers  old  men  who  sit  praying,  and  who  give  the  people 
three  or  four  straws,  which  they  bold  between  their  fingers 
when  they  bathe  in  the  Ganges  i  and  some  sit  to  mark  them 
in  the  forehead :  And  the  devotees  have  each  a  cloth  with  a 
small  quantity  ^of  rice,  barley,  or  money,  which  they  give  to 
these  old  men  when  they  have  washed.  They  then  go  to 
one  or  other  of  the  idols,  where  they  present  their  sacrifices. 
When  they  have  finished  then*  washings  oblations  and  chari- 
ties, the  old  men  say  certain  prayers  by  which  they  are  all 
sanctified. 

In  divers  places  there  stand' a  kind  of  images,  called  ^^b 
in  their  language,  having  four  hands  with  claws;  and  they 
have  sundry  carved  stones  on  which  they  pour  water,  and  lay 
thereon  some  rice,  wheat,  barley  and  other  things.  *  Likewise 
they  have  a  great  place  built  ol*  stone,  like  a  well,  with  steps 
to  go  down,  in  which  the  water  is  very  foul  and  stinking, 
through  the  great  quantity  of  flowers  which  are  continually 
thrown  into  the  water :  Yet  there  are  always  many  people  in- 
that  water,  for  they  say  that  it  purifies  them  from  their  sins, 
because,  as  they  allege,  God  washed  himself  in  that  place. 
They  even  gather  up  the  sand  or  mud  from  the  bottom, 
which  they  esteem  holy.  They  never  pray  but  in  the  water, 
in  which  they  wash  themselves  over  head,  laving  up  the  wa- 
ter in  both  hands,  and  turning  themselves  about,  they  drink 
a  little  of  the  water  three  times,  and  then  go  to  the  idols 
which  stand  in  the  houses  already  mentioned*  Some  take  of 
the  water,  with  which  they  wash  a  place  of  their  own  length, 
and  then  lie  down  stretched  out,  rising  and  lying  down,  and 

kissing 
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kissing  the  ground  twenty  or  thirty  times,  yet  keeping  their 
right  toot  nil  the  time  in  the  same  place.  Some  make  their 
ceremonies  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  pots,  little  and  great,  ringing 
•  a  little  bell  when  they  Qiake  their  mixtures,  ten  or  twelve 
times.  They  make  a  circle  of  water  roimd  about  their  pots 
and  pray,  divers  sitting  by  them,  and  one  in  particular  who 
reaches  the  pots  to  them  ;  and  they  say  certain  words  many 
times  over  the  pots,  and  when  they  have  done,  they  go  to  their 
idols,  before  which  they  strew  their  sacrifices,  which  they 
think  very  holy,  and  mark  many  of  those  who  sit  by  in  the 
foreheads,  which  they  esteem  highly.  There  sometimes  come 
fifty  or  even  an  hundred  together,  to  wash  at  this  well,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  these  idols. 

In  some  of  these  idol  houses,  there  are  people  who  stand 
by  them  in  warm  weather,  ianning  them  as  if  to  cool  them  ; 
and  when  they  see  any  company  coming,  they  ring  a  little 
bell  which  hangs  beside  them,  when  many  give  them  alms, 
particularly  those  who  come  out  of  the  country.  Many  of 
these  idols  -  are  black  and  have  braasen  claws  very  long,  and 
some  ride  upon  ]:>eacocks,  or  on  vci*y  ill  favoured  fowls,  hav^ 
ing  long  hawks  bills,  some  like  one  thing  and  some  like  ano* 
ther,  but'  none  have  good  faces.  Among  the  rest,  there  is 
one  held  in  great  veneration,  as  they  allege  he  gives  them  all 
things,  both  food  and  raiment,  and  one  always  sits  beside 
this  idol  with  a  fan,  as  if  to  cool  him.  Here  some  are  burned 
to  ashes,  and  some  only  scorched  in  the  fire  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  where  the  dogs  and  foxes  come  presently  and  eat 
them.  Here  the  wives  are  burned  along  with  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  and  if  they  will  not,  their  heads  are 
shaven  and  they  are  not  afterwards  esteemed.  * 

The  people  go  all  naked,  except  a  small  doth  about  their 
middles.  The  women  have  their  necks,  arms,  and  ears  de- 
corated with  rings  of  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  and  with  round 
hoops  of  ivory,  adorned  with  amber  stones  and  many  agates^ 
and  have  their  foreheads  marked  with  agreot  red  spot^  whence 
a  stroke  of  red  goes  up  the  crown,  and  one  to  each  side.  In 
their  winter,  which  is  in  May,  the  men  wear  quilted  gowns 
of  cotton,  like  to  our  counterpanes,  and  quilted  caps  like  our 
grocers  large  mortars,  with  a  slit  to  look  out  at,  tied  beneath 
their  ears.  When  a  man  or  woman  is  side  and.  like  to  die, 
they  are  laid  all  night  before  the  idols,  either  to  help  their 
sickness  or  make  an  end  of  them.  If  they  do  not  mend  that 
night,  the  firiends  come  and.  sit  up  with  tliem»  add  cry  for 

some 
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flonws'time,  after  which  they  take  them  to  the  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, laying  them  on  a  raft  of  reeds,  and  so  let  them  float 
down  the  river. 

When  they  are  married  the  man  and  woman  come  to  the 
water  side,  where  there  is  an  dd  bramin  or  priest,  a  cow 
and  calf,  or  a  cow  with  calf.  Then  the  man  and  woman^ 
together  with  the  cow  and  calf,  go  into  the  river,  giving  the 
old  bramin  a  piece  of  cloth  four  yards  long  and  a  basket 
cross  bound,  in  which  are  sundry  things*  The  bramin  lays 
the  cloth  on  the  back  of  the  cow,  after  which  he  takes  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  cows  tail,  and  says  certain  words.  The 
woman  has  a  brass  or  copper  pot  full  of  water ;  the  man  takes 
hold  of  the  bramin  with  one  hand,  and  the  woman  with  the 
other,  all  having  hold  of  the  cow  by  the  tail,  on  which  they 
pour  water  from  the  pot^  so  that  it  runs  on  all  their  hands. 
They  then  lave  up  water  with  their  hands,  and  the  bramin 
ties  the  man  and  woman  together  by  their  clothes  7.  When 
this  is  done,  they  go  round  about  the  cow  and  calf,  and  then 
give  some  alms  to  the  poor,  who  are  always  present,  and  to 
the  bramin  or  priest  they  give  the  cow  and  calf,  after  which 
they  go  to  several  of  the  idols,  where  they  offer  money,  lying 
down  flat  on  the  ground  before  the  idol,  and  kissing  the 
earth  several  times,  after  which  they  go  away.  Their  chief 
idols  are  black  and  very  u^ly,  with  monstrous  mouths,  hav- 
ing their  ears  gilded  and  tuU  of  jewels^  their  teeth  and  eyes  of 
Edd,  silver,  or  glass,  and  carrying  sundry  things  in  their 
mds.  You  may  not  enter  into  the  houses  where  they  stand 
with  your  shoes  on.  In  these  houses  there  are  lan^s  conti- 
nually burning  before  the  idols. 

From  Benares  I  went  down  the  Ganges  to  Patenaw^  [Pat-^ 
na]  passing  many  &ir  towns  and  a  very  fertile  country,  in 
which  way  many  great  rivers  «iter  the  Oanges|»some  as  large 
as  itself,  by  which  it  becomes  so  broad  that  in  time  of  l£e 
r8in.«  you  cannot  see  across.  The  scorched  bodies  which  are 
throwD  into  the  water  swim  on  the  surface,  the  men  with 
their  faces  down,,  and  the  women  with  theirs  up.  I  thought 
they  had  tied  some  weight  to  their  bodies  for  this  purpose, 
but  was  told  no  such  thing  was  done.  There  are  many 
thieves,  in  this,  country,  who  roam  up  and  down  like  ttie 
Arabs,  having  no  fixed  abode.     Here  the  women  are  so 

decked 

7  Tkit  tyinpr  of  niew  married  folks,  together  by  the  dotkct,  was  used  by 
ike  Me^oquu  in  old  times.— Aii/sty^ 
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decked  with  silver  and  copper  that  it  is  strange  to  see  them, 
and  they  wear  so  many  rings  on  their  toes  that  they  cannot 
use  shoes.  Here  at  Fatna  they  find  gold  in  this  manner : 
They  dig  deep  pits  in  the  earth,  and  wash  the  earth  in  large 
holes,  and  in  these  they  find  gold,  building  the  pits  round 
about  with  bricks,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in. 

Patna  is  a  long  and  large  town,  being  formerly  a  separate 
kingdom,  but  is  now  under  subjection  to  the  great  Mogor. 
The  men  are  tall  and  slender,  and  have  many  old  people 
among  them.  The  houses  are  very  simple,  being  made  of 
earth  and  covered  with  straw,  and  the  streets  are  very  large. 
There  is  here  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  like- 
wise great  quantities  of  sug-ir,  which  is  carried  to  Bengal  and 
India,  much  opium,  and  other  commodities.  He  that  is 
chief  here  under  the  king  is  calied  Tipperdasy  and  is  held  in 
much  estimation  by  the  people.  Here  in  Patna  I  saw  a  dis- 
sembling prophet,  who  sat  on  a  horse  in  the  market-place, 
making  as  if  he  were  asleep,  and  many  of  the  people  came 
and  touched  his  feet  with  their  hands,  which  they  then  kissed. 
They  took  him  for  a  great  man,  but  in  my  opinion  he  was 
only  a  lazy  lubber,  whom  I  left  sleeping  there.  The  people 
of  these  countries  are  much  given  to  tliese  dissembling  hy- 
pocrites. 

From  Patna  I  went  to  Tanda  in  the  land  of  Gouren  ^, 
which  is  in  the  country  of  Bengal.  This  is  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  formerly  a  kingdom,  but 
now  subject  to  the  great  Mogor.  The  people  are  great  ido- 
laters, going  naked  with  only  a  cloth  about  their  middles, 
and  the  country  hath  many  tigers,  wild  buffaloes,  and  wild 
fowl.  Tanda  is  about  a  league  from  the  river  Ganges,  as  in 
times  past  the  river  flowed  over  its  banks  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  drowned  a  considerable  extent  of  country  with  many 
villages,  and  so  it  yet  remains,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
still  remain6  dry,  by  which  means  the  city  now  stands  at  a 
distance  from  the  water.  From  Agra  1  was  five  months  com- 
ing down  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  to  Bengal,  but  it  may 
be  sailed  in  much  shorter  time. 

I 

8  In  our  modem  maps  Tanda  and  the  country  or  district  of  Gouren  are 
not  to  be  found ;  but  the  ruins  of  GouTf  which  may  have  some  reference  to 
Gouren,  are  laid  down  in  lar.  24*'  52'  N.  long,  ss**  5'  £.  about  seven 
miles  from  the  main  stream  of  the  great  Ganges^  and  ten  miles  south  from 
the  town  of  Maida. — £. 
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I  w^t  from  Bengal  into  the  country  o(  Couche  ^,  which  is 
25  days  iourney  nonh  from  Tanda.  The  king  is  a  Gentile, 
named  ^uckcl  Coume.  His  country  is  very  extensive,  and 
reaches  to  within  no  great  distance  of  Caucbin  China,  whence 
they  are  said  to  procure  pepper.  The  port  is  called  Cacchc'- 
gate.  All  the  country  is  set  with  bamboos  or  canes  made 
sharp  at  both  ends,  and  driven  into  the  earth,  and  they  can 
let  in  the  water  and  drown  the  country  above  knee-deep,  so 
that  neither  men  nor  horses  can  pass ;  and  in  case  of  any 
wars,  tbcy  poison  all  the  waters*  The  people  are  all  Gen- 
tiles, who  kill  nothing,  having  their  ears  marvellously  great 
and  a  span  long,  which  they  draw  out  by  various  devices 
when  young.  They  have  much  silk  and  musk,  and  cloth 
made  of  cotton.  They  have  hospitals  for  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
cats,  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  living  creatures,  which  they 
keep  when  old  and  lame  until  they  die.  If  a  man  bring  any 
living  creature  into  this  country,  they  will  give  money  for  it 
or  other  victuals,  and  either  let  it  go  at  large  or  keep  it  in 
their  hospitals.  They  even  give  tood  to  the  ants.  Their 
small  money  is  almonds  '^,  which  they  often  eat. 

From  thence  I  returned  to  Hugeli^  [Hoogly  in  Bengal3 
which  is  the  place  where  the  Portuguese  have  their  residence 
in  Bengal,  being  in  lat.  23^  N  ''•  About  a  league  from  it 
is  Satagan  '^,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Porto  Fiqueno^  or 
the  little  port.  We  went  through  the  wilderness,  because 
the  right  way  was  infested  by  robbers.  In  passing  through 
the  country  of  Gouren  we  found  few  villages,  being  almost 
all  wilderness,  in  which  were  many  buftaloes,  wild  swine, 
and  deer,  with  many  tigers,  the  grass  being  everywhere  as 
tall  as  a  man.  Not  far  from  Porto  Piqueno,  to  the  south- 
westwards, 

9  This  seemeth  to  be  Qutcheu,  accounted  by  some  among  the  provinces 
of  China. — Hakluyt, 

The  name  of  this  country  is  so  excessively  corrupt,  and  the  description 
of  the  route  so  vague^  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  text  at  this  place 
with  any  certainty.  It  is  merely  possible  that  he  may  have  gone  into  Boo- 
tan,  which  is  to  the  north  of  Bengal. — ^£. 

10  In  Mexico  they  likewise  use  the  cacao  fruit,  or  chocolate  nut,  for 
small  money,  which  are  not  unlike  almonds. — Hakluyt. 

II  More  accurately  22*»  55*  20"  N.  and  long.  SS©  28' E.  Hoogly 
ttands  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Hoogly  river,  about 
twenty  miles  direct  north  from  Calcutta.-^£. 

1 1  We  thus  are  enabled  to  discover  nearly  the  situation  of  Satagan  or 
Satigan,  to  have  been  on  the  Hoogly  river,  probably  where  Chinsura  now 
stands,  or  it  may  have  been  Chandemagor.^^E. 
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westwards,  iatui  in  the  oountry  of  Orixa^  is  a  sea*p6rt  called 
Angeli  '^.     It  was  formerly  a  8epara;te  kingdom^  the  king  be- 
ing a  great  friend  to  strangers ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  by 
tlie  king  of  Patna,  who  did  not  enjoy  it  long,  being  himself 
conquered  by  Che  king  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Cambaia,  Ze* 
labdim  Echebar.     Orissa  is  six  days  journey  south-westwards 
from  Satagan.     In  this  place  tliere-  is  m.uch  rice,  and  cioth 
made  of  cotton  ;  likewise  great  store  of  cloth  n^adc  of  grass^ 
which  they  call  YervOf  resembling  silk,  of  which  thjey  make 
excellent  cloth,  which  is  sent  to  India  and  other  places.'^. 
To  this  haven  of  IngeUg  there  come  many  ships  every  year 
out  of  Indip,  Negapatnam,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  many  other 
places,  and  load  from  hence  great  quantities  of  rice,  much 
cotton  cloths,  sugar  and  long  pepper,  and  great  store  of  but-, 
ter  and  other  provisions  for  India  '^.     Sajtagan  is  a  very  fair 
city  for  one  belonging  to  the  Moors,  and  is  very  plentiful  in 
all  things.     In  Bengal  they  have  every  day  a  great  market 
or  fair,  called  chandeaUj  in  one  place  or  other,   and  they 
have  many   boats   called  pa-icose^  with  which  th^y  go  from 
place  to  place  to  buy  rice  and .  many  other  things.     These 
boats  are  rowed  by  24  or  26  oars,  and  are  of  great  bur- 
den, but  are  quite  open.     The  gentiles  hold  the  water  of 
the  Ganges  in  great  reverence ;  for  even  if  they  have  good 
water  close  at  hand,  they  will  send  for  water  from  the  Gan 
ges  at  a  great  distance.     If  they  have  not  enough  of  it  to 
drink,  they  will  sprinkle  a  Uttje  of  it  upon  themsdves,  think<» 
ing  it  very  salutary. 

From  Satagan  I  travelled  by  tlie  country  of  the  King  of 
Tippara,  or  Porlo  Grande  ^^.  The  Mogores  or  Mogen 
[Moguls]  have  almost  continual  wars  with  Tiperah^  the 
Mogen  of  the  kingdom  ofBecon  and  Rame^  are  stronger  than 
the  king  of  Tiperab,  so  that  Cittigong  or  Porto  Grande  is 

often 

13  Tnjelly,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  falls  intoth^Hoogly,  very 
near  its  discharge  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Injelly  is  not  now  considered  as 
in  Orissa,  but  in  the  district  of  Hoogly  belonging  to  Bengal^  above  forty 
miles  from  the  frontiers* — E. 

14  A  similar  cloth  may  be  made  of  the  long  grass  which  grows  tn  Vir- 
ginia.— HakluyU 

15  India  seems  always  here  limited  to  the  Malabar  coast.—- E. 

1^  Perhaps  thb  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  country  of  Tipera  to  ¥wto 
Grande.  Porto  Grande^  formerly  called  Chittigong,  is  now  called  Islama- 
bady  and  is  in  the  district  of  Chittigong,  the  most  easterly  belonging  to 
Bengal. — ^E. 
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often  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Reean  '?•  There  is 
a  country  four  days  journey  from  Coucke  called  BoUanter  '^, 
the  principal  city  of  which  is  BoUia^  and  the  king  is  called 
Dernuiin.  The  people  are  tall,  strong,  and  very  swifb 
Many  merchants  come  here  out  of  China,  and  it  is  said  even 
from  Muscovy  and  Tarta^,  to  purchase  musk,  cambals^ 
affiUcs,  silk,  pepper,  and  saffiron,  like  the  saffron  of  Persia  '^. 
This  country  is  very  great,  being  not  less  than  three  months 
journey  in  extent,  and  contains  many  high  mountains,  one 
of  them  so  steep  andliigh  that  it  may  be  perfectly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  six  days  journey  ***.  There  are  people  on  these 
mountains  having  ears  a  span  long,  and  they  call  such  as 
have  not  long  ears  asses.  They  say  that  from  these  mountains 
they  see  ships  sailing  on  the  sea,  but  know  not  whence  they 
come  nor  whither  they  go.  There  are  merchants  who  come 
out  of  the  east  from  under  the  sun,  which  is  from  China, 
having  no  beards,  who  say  their  country  is  warm ;  but  oth^*s 
come  from  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  very  cold.  These  merchants  from  the  north  are 
apparelled  in  woollen  cloth  and  hats,  with  close  white  hose 
or  breeches  and  boots,  who  come  from  Muscovy  or  Tartary. 
These  report  that  they  have  excellent  horses  in  uieir  country, 
but  vt'ry  small;  some  individuals  possessing  four,  five,  or 
six  hundred  horses  and  cattle.  These  people  live  mostly  on 
milk  and  flesh.  They  cut  off  the  tails  of  their  cows,  and 
sell  them  very  dear,  as  they  are  in  high  request  in  those 
parts.  The  rump  is  only  a  span  long,  but  the  hair  is  a  yard 
in  length.  These  tails  are  used  for  show,  to  hang  upon 
the  heads  of  elephants,  and  are  much  sought  afler  in  Pegu  and 
China. 

From 

1 7  Aracan  is  certainly  here  meant  by  Recon  ;  of  Rame  nothing  can  be 
made,  unless  Brama,  or  Birmah  be  meant.— £. 

18  Bottanter  almost  certainly  means  Bootan«  Of  Bottta  we  know  no- 
thing, but  it  is  probably  meant  to  indicate  the  capital.'  Dermain  may  pos- 
sibly be  some  corruption  of  Deb  raja^  the  title  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  this  passage,  that  Couche  must  have  been  to  the  south  of  Bootan, 
and  was  perhaps  Coch-beyhar,  a  town  and  district  in  the  north-east  of  Ben- 
gal, near  the  Bootan  frontier.— £. 

19  The  safiron  of  Persia  of  the  text  may  perhaps  mean  turmeric.  The 
cambtls  may  possibly  mean  camblets.— ■£• 

so  These  seem  to  be  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  called  Cumao  by  the  na« 

The  Himmaleh  mountains^  dividing  Bootan  from  Thibet,  said  to  be  vi- 
sible from  the  plains  of  Bengal  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.—- £• 
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From  Chittigong  in  Bengal,  I  went  to  Baccla^^f  the 
king  of  which  country  is  a  Gentile  of  an  excellent  disposition, 
who  is  particularly  fond  of  shooting  with  a  gun.  His  coun- 
try is  large  and  fertile,  having  great  abundance  of  rice,  and 
manu&ctures  much  silk,  and  cloths  of  cotton.  The  houses 
of  this  city  are  good  and  well  built,  with  large  streets.  The 
people  go  naked,  except  a  cloth  round  their  waists,  and  the 
women  wear  many  silver  hoops  about  their  necks  and  arms, 
and  rings  of  silver,  copper,  and  ivory  about  their  legs.  From 
thence  I  went  to  Serrejyore  upon  the  Ganges,  the  king  or 
rajah  of  which  is  called  Chondery.  They  are  all  hereabouts 
in  rebellion  against  the  great  Mogul,  for  there  are  so  many 
rivers  and  islands  that  they  escape  from  one  to  another,  so 
that  his  horsemen  cannot  prevail  against  them.  Great  store 
of  cotton  cloth  is  made  here.  Sinnergan  is  a  town  six  leagues 
from  Seireporey  where  the  best  and  finest  cotton  cloth  of  all 
the  east  is  made  ^*.  The  chief  king  of  all  those  countries  is 
called  Isa-khan,  being  supreme  over  all  the  other  kings  or 
rajahs,  and  is  a  great  friend  to  the  Christians.  Here,  as  in 
most  parts  of  India,  the  houses  are  very  small  and  covered 
with  straw,  having  a  few  mats  hung  round  the  wails  and  over 
the  door- way,  to  keep  out  tigers  and  tbxes.  They  live  on 
rice,  milk,  and  fruits,  eating  no  flesh  and  killing  no  ani* 
mals  I  and  though  many  of  them  are  very  rich,  their  sole 
article  of  dress  is  a  small  cloth  before  them.  From  hence 
they  send  great  quantities  of  cotton  cloths  and  much  rice,  all 
over  India,  Pegu,  Mailacca,  Sumatra,  and  other  places. 

I  went  from  Serrepore  the  28th  of  November  1586  for 
Pegu,  in  a  small  ship  or  foist,  commanded  by  one  Albert  Ca« 
ravallos,  and  sailing  down  the  Ganges,  we  passed  by  the 
island  of  Sundiva,  Fbrto  grande,  or  Chittigong,  in  the  coun* 
try  of  Tiperah,  and  the  kingdom  of  Rccon  and  Mogen  *^, 
leaving  all  on  our  left  hand,  our  course  being  south  by  east, 

with 

SI  Perhaps  Pucouloe^  a  place  of  some  size  near  Dava,  between  the  Gan- 
ges and  Burhampooter  rivers. — E. 

2S  Serampoor  on  the  Hoogly  river  agrees  at  least  in  sound  with  the  Ser- 
repore of  the  text ;  but^  from  the  context,  I  rather  suspect  Serrepore  to 
have  stood  among  the  numerous  islands  of  the  great  eastern  Ganges^  in  the 
province  of  Dava,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter 
or  Megna  rivers.  Of  Sinnergan  I  Can  make  nothing,  only  that  it  must  have 
stood  in  the  same  district. — £. 

S3  Recon  has  already  been  supposed  to  be  Aracan,  which  is  now  quite 
obvious ;  but  in  what  manner  Mogen  may  refer  to  Ava^  the  next  country  to 
the  south,  does  not  appear .^^E. 
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with  the  wind  at  north-west,  which  brout^lit  us  to  the  bar  of 
Negrais  in  Pegu.  Had  we  met  with  a  foul  wind,  we  must 
have  thrown  many  things  overboard,  for  we  vere  so  lumber- 
ed with  people  and  goods,  even  oo  tlie  deck,  that  there  was 
scarce  a  place  to  sit  down  upon.  From  Bengal  to  Pegu  is 
90  leagues*  We  entered  the  bar  of  Ncgrais,  [at  the  mouth 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  river  of  Ava],  which  is  an  excel- 
lent bar,  having  four  fathoms  water  where  shallowest.  Iliree 
days  afterwards  we  came  to  Cosmin,  a  very  pretty  town^ 
pleasantly  situated  and  abounding  in  all  things.  The  people 
are  tall  and  well  disposed  ;.  the  women  white,  round  faced, 
and  having  small  eyes.  The  houses  are  high  built,  set  upon 
meat  high  posts,  and  they  go  up  to  them  by  means  of  ladders 
for  fear  of  the  tigers,  which  are  very  numerous.  The  coun- 
try is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  great  figs^  oranges,  coco- 
nuts, and  other  fruits.  The  land  is  very  high  on  the  sea 
coast,  but  after  getting  within  the  l)ar,  it  is  \QYy  low  and 
much  intersected  with  rivers,  so  that  they  go  everywhere  in 
boats,  which  they  cjsMparaos^  in  which  many  of  them  dwell 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

From  the  bar  of  Negrais  to  the  city  of  Pegu,  is  ten  days 
jom'ney  by  the  rivers.  We  went  from  Cosmin  to  Pegu  in 
paraos  or  boats,  and  passing  up  the  river  we  came  to  Medon^ 
a  very  pretty  town,  having  a  wonderful  number  of  paraos, 
for  they  dwell  in  them,  and  hold  markets  on  the  water.  In 
rowing  up  and  down  with  their  commodities  in  these  boats, 
they  have  a  great  sombrero  or  umbrella  over  their  heads,  to 
defend  them  from  the  sun,  as  broad  and  round  as  a  great  cart 
wheel,  made  of  the  leaves  of  tlie  coco  or  the  fig  tree,  which 
are  very  light.  From  Medon  we  went  to  Dela,  where  there 
are  18  or  20  great  long  houses,  where  they  tame  and  keep 
many  elephants  belonging  to  the  king,  as  elephants  are 
caoghi  in  the  wilderness  near  this  place.  From  Dela  we 
went  to  Cirtauj  [Siriam]  a  good  town  having  an  excellent 
sea-port,  to  which  come  many  ships  from  Mecca,  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  and  other  places ;  and  there  the  ships  discharge 
their  cargoes,  and  send  up  their  goods  in  paraos  to  Pegu. 
From  Siriam  we  went  to  Macao,  a  pretty  town,  where  we 
left  the  boats,  and  in  the  morning  taking  detifigeges,  which 
are  a  kind  of  couches  made  of  cords  and  quilted  cloth,  carried 
on  a  stayigj  or  long  pole,  by  three  or  four  men,  we  came  to 
Pegu  the  same  day. 

Pegu  is  a  great  strong  and  fair  city,  having  walfe  of  stone 

10  and 
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and  great  ditches  all  round  about.  It  consists  of  two  towns, 
the  old  and  the  new.  In  the  old  town  dwell  all  the  stranger 
merchants,  and  very  many  native  merchants,  and  all  the 
goods  are  sold  in  the  old  town,  which  is  very  large,  and  hath 
many  extensive  suburbs  all  round  about  it,  all  the  houses  be« 
ing  of  bamboo  canes  and  covered  with  straw.  In  your  house, 
however,  you  have  a  warehouse,  which  they  call  a  godown^ 
built  of  bricks,  in  which  to  keep  your  goods,  as  often  the  city 
takes  fire,  and  four  or  five  hundred  houses  are  burnt  down, 
so  that  these  godowns  are  very  useful  to  save  your  goods. 
The  king  with  all  his  nobility  and  gentry  dwell  in  the  new 
town,  which  is  a  great  and  populous  city,  entirely  square  with 
fair  walls,  and  a  great  ditch  all  round  about  full  of  water,  in 
which  are  many  crocodiles.  It  has  twenty  gates,  five  on  each 
side  of  the.  square,  all  built  of  stone.  Inhere  are  also  many 
turrets  for  centinels,  made  of  wood  and  splendidly  gilded. 
The  streets  are  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw,  all  as  stiaight  as  a 
line  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  and  so  broad  that  ten  or 
twelve  men  may  ride  abreast  through  them.  On  both  sidcs^ 
at  every  door,  there  are  palmer  trees  planted,  which  bear 
coco-nuts,  and  which  make  a  fine  shew  as  well  as  a  commo^ 
dious  shade,  so  that  the  people  may  walk  all  day  in  the  shade. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  covered  with  tiles* 

The  palace  of  the  king  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  city, 
and  is  walled  and  ditched  all  round,  all  the  houses  within  he" 
ing  of  wood  very  sumptuously  gilded,  and  tlie  fore-front  is  of 
very  rich  workmanship,  all  gilded  in  a  very  costly  manner. 
The  pagoda,  or  house  in  which  his  idols  stand,  is  covered 
with  tiles  of  silver,  and  all  the  walls  are  gilt  over  with  gold. 
Within  the  first  gate  of  the  palace  is  ^  very  large  court,  on 
both  sides  of  which  are  the  houses  for  the  king's  elephants^ 
which  are  wonderfully  large  and  handsome,  and  are  trained 
for  war  and  for  the  king's  service.  Among  the  rest,  he  has 
four  white  elephants,  which  are  a  great  rarity,  no  other  king 
having  any  but  he ;  and  were  any  other  king  to  have  any, 
he  would  send  for  it,  and  if  refused  would  go  to  war  for  it, 
and  would  rather  lose  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom  than  not 
have  the  elephant.  When  any  white  elephant  is  brought  to 
the  king,  all  the  merchants  in  the  city  are  commanded  to  go 
and  visit  him,  on  which  occasion  each  individual  makes  a 
present  of  half  a  ducat,  which  amounts  to  a  good  round  sum, 
as  there  are  a  vast  many  merchants,  after  which  present  you 
may  go  and  see  them  at  your  pleasure,  although  they  stand 

in 
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in  the  king's  bouse.  Among  his  titles,  the  king  takes  that  of 
king  of  the  white  elephants.  They  do  great  honour  ahd  ser- 
vice to  these  white  elephants,  every  one  of  them  havincr  a 
house  gilded  with  poUy  and  settling  their  food  in  vessels  of 
gill  silver.  Every  day  when  they  go  to  the  river  to  wash, 
each  goes  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silk,  carried  by 
six  or  eight  men,  and  eight  or  ten  men  go  before  each,  play- 
ing on  drums,  shawms^  and  other  instruments.  When  each 
has  washed  and  is  come  out  of  the  river,  be  has  a  gentleman 
to  wash  his  feet  in  a  silver  basin,  uhich  office  is  appointed  by 
the  king.  There  is  no  such  account  made  of  the  black  ele- 
phants, be  they  never  so  great,  and  some  of  them  are  won- 
derfully large  and  handsome,  some  being  nine  cubits  high. 

Tlie  ki*.>g  has  a  very  large  place,  about  a  mile  from  Pegu, 
for  catching  wild  elephatits,  in  a  great  grove  or  wood,  having 
-a  fair  court  in  the  middle.  There  are  many  huntsmen,  who 
go  into  the  wilderness  with  she-elephants,  trained  for  the 
purpose,  each  huntsman  having  five  or  six  which  are  anoint- 
ed with  a  certain  ointment  to  entice  the  wild  males  to  tbliow 
them.  When  they  have  brought  a  wild  elephant  within 
their  snares,  the  hunters  send  word  to  the  town,  on  which 
many  horsemen  and  footmen  go  out,  and  force  the  wild  ele- 
pliant  to  enter  into  a  narrow  way  leading  to  the  inner  inclo- 
sure,  and  when  the  he  and  she  are  in,  t)ien  is  the  gate  shut 
upon  them.  They  tlien  get  the  female  out,  and  when  the 
male  finds  himself  alone  and  entrapped,  he  cries  out  and 
isheds  tears,  running  against  the  enclosure,  which  is  made  of 
strong  trees,  and  some  of  them  break  their  tusks  in  endea- 
vouring to  force  their  way  out.  The  people  then  goad  him 
with  pointed  canes,  till  they  force  him  into  a  narrow  stall, 
in  which  he  is  securely  fastened  with  strong  ropes  about  his 
body  and  legs,  and  is  left  there  for  three  or  four  days  with- 
out food  or  drink.  Then  they  bring  a  female  to  him,  with 
food  and  drink,  and  unbind  the  ropes,  and  he  becomes  tame 
in  three  or  four  days.  When  they  take  the  elephants  to  war, 
they  fix  a  frame  ot  wood  on  their  backs  with  great  ropes,  up- 
on which  sit  four  or  six  men,  who  fight  with  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  darts,  and  other  wenpons ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ele- 
phant's hide  is  so  thick  that  a  musket  ball  will  not  pierce 
them,  except  in  some  tender  place. 

The  weapons  of  these  people  are  very  bad,  their  swords 
being  short  and  blunt  at  the  points.  They  have  arquebusses 
also,  but  they  shoot  very  badly  with  them.     The  king  keeps 

grea 
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great  state,  sitting  in  public  twice  every  day,  having  all  his 
nobles,  which  they  call  shemineSf  sitting  on  each  side  at  a 
good  distance,  and  a  numerous  guard  on  the  outside  of  all, 
so  that  the  hall  or  court  is  very  large.  If  any  one  wish  to 
speak  to  the  king,  he  maketh  three  profound  reverences, 
when  he  enters,  in  the  mid  way,  and  when  he  comes  near 
the  king ;  at  each  of  these  he  kneels  down,  hokls  his  hands 
above  lus  bead,  and  bows  with  his  head  to  the  ground  three 
times. '  He  then  sits  down  to  speak  to  the  king,  and  if  fa« 
voured  is  allowed  to  come  near,  within  three  or  four  paces, 
but  otherwise  is  made  to  sit  at  a  greater  distance.  When 
the  king  goes  to  war  he  is  accompanied  by  a  great  military 
force.  While  I  was  in  Pegu«  he  went  to  Odia,  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Siam,  with  300,000  men  and  5000  elephants.  His 
particular  guard  was  30,000.  When  the  king  rides  abroad* 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  guard  and  many  nobles,  and 
often  rides  on  an  elephant  having  a  great  castle  on  its  back 
superbly  gilded ;  sometimes  he  travels  oo  a  great  frame  of 
wood  like  a  horse-flitter,  having  a  small  house  or  canopy  upon 
it,  covered  over  head,  and  open  at  the  sides,  which  is  all 
splendidly  gilded  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  many  rubies 
and  sapphires,  of  which  he  hath  an  infinite  store,  as  a  vast 
many  of  them  are  found  in  this  country.  This  couch  or  lit- 
ter is  called  serrion  in  their  language,  and  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  16  or  18  men.  On  these  occasions,  there  is 
much  triumphing  and  shouting  made  before  the  king,  by 
great  numl)ers  of  men  and  women. 

This  king  has  litde  force  by  sea,  having  very  few  ships. 
He  has  houses  quite  full  of  gold  and  silver,  both  of  which 
are  often  coming  in  to  him,  but  very  little  goes  out  again, 
so  that  he  makes  little  account  of  it,  and  this  vast  treasuiy 
is  always  open  to  inspection,  in  a  great  walled  court  with 
two  gateb,  which  are  always  open  to  all  men.  In  this  court 
there  are  four  houses  very  richly  gilded  and  covered  with 
leaden  roofs,  in  each  of  which  i^s  a  pagod  or  idol,  of  huge 
stature  and. vast  value.  In  the  first  of  these  houses  is  the 
image  of  a  king,  all  in  gold,  having  a  golden  crown  on  his 
head  richly  set  with  large  rubies  and  sapphires,  and  round 
about  are  the  images  of  four  children  all  in  gold.  In  the 
second  house  is  the  image  of  a  man  in  silver,  of  prodigious 
size,  as  high  as  a  house,  insomuch  that  the  foot  is  as  long  as 
the  stature  of  a  man*  .  This  figure  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
having  a  crown  on  its  head,  ridily  adorned  with  precious 

stones 
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stones.  In  the  third  house  is  the  statae  of  a  man  in  brass^ 
still  larorer  thun  the  former,  with  a  rich  crown  on  its 
head.  In  the  fourth  house  is  another  brazen  statue,  still 
larorer  than  the  former,  having  also  a  crown  'on  its  head 
richly  adorned  with  jewels*  In  another  court  not  far  from 
this,  there  are  four  other  pagodas  or  idols  of  wonderful  sissc, 
made  of  copper,  which  were  formed  in  the  places  in  which 
they  now  stand,  being  of  such  enormous  siee  that  they  could 
not  be  removed.  These  stand  in  four  sq>aratc  hooves,  and 
are  gilded  all  over  except  their  beads,  which  resemble  black- 
a->moors.  The  expences  of  these  people  in  gilding  their  ima- 
ges are  quite  enormous.  The  king  has  only  one  wife,  but 
above  300  concubines,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  80  or  90 
children*  He  sits  in  judgment  every  day,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  applicants  use  no  speech,  but  give  up  their  suppli- 
cations in  writing,  being  upon  long  slips  of  the  leaves  of  a 
tree,  a  yard  long  and  aoout  two  inches  broad,  written  with  a 
pointed  iron  or  stile  like  a  bodkin.  He  who  gives  in  his 
application,  stands  at  some  distance  carrying  a  present.  If 
bis  application  is  to  be  complied  with,  bis  present  is  accepted 
and' his  request  granted;  but  if  his  suit  be  denied  he  returns 
home  with  his  present. 

There  are  few  commodities  in  India  which  serve  for  trade 
at  Pegu,  except  opium  of  Cambaia,  painted  cottons  from 
San  Thome  or  Masulipatam,  and  white  cloth  of  Bengal, 
vast  quantities  of  which  are  sold  here.  They  bring  likewise 
much  cotton  yarn,  dyed  red  with  a  root  called  saia,  which 
never  loses  its  colour,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  sold  yearly 
in  Pegu  at  a  good  profit.  The  ships  from  Bengal,  San  Tho- 
me, and  Masulipatam,  come  to  the  bar  of  Negrais  and  to 
Cosmin.  To  Martaban,  another  sea-port  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Pegu,  many  ships  come  from  Malacca,  with  sandal-wood, 
porcelains,  and  other  wares  of  China,  camphor  of  Borneo, 
and  pepper  from  Acheen  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  To 
Siriam,  likewise  a  port  of  Pegu,  ships  come  from  Mecca 
with  woollen  cloth,  scarlet,  velvets,  opium,  and  other 
goods. 

In  Pegu  there  are  eight  brokers  called  tareghe,  which  are 
bound  to  sell  your  goods  at  the  prices  they  are  worth,  receiv- 
ing as  their  fee  two  in  the  hundred,  for  which  they  are  bound 
to  make  good  the  price,  because  you  sell  your  goods  on  their 
word.  11'  the  broker  do  not  pay  you  on  the  day  ^pointed^ 
you  may  take  him  lu>me  to.  your  house  and  keep  bim  |here» 
which  is  a  great  shame  for  him.     And,  if  he  do  not  now 

pay 
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pay  you  immediately,  you  may  take  his  wife,  children,  and 
slaves,  and  bind  them  at  your  door  in  the  sun  ;  for  such  is 
the  kiw  of  tlie  country.  Their  current  money  is  of  brass, 
which  they  call  ganza^  wjth  which  you  may  buy  gold,  silver, 
rubies,  musk,  and  all  other  things.  Gold  and  silver  is 
reckoned  merdiandise,  and  is  worth  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less,  like  all  other  wares,  according  to  the  supply 
and  demand.  The  ganza  or  brass  money  goes  by  weight, 
which  they  call  a  biza  ;  and  commonly  this  biza  is  worth,  in 
our  way  of  reckoning,  about  half  a  crown  or  somewhat  less. 
The  merchandises  in  Pegu  are,  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires, 
spinels,  musk,  benzoin,  frankincense,  long  pepper,  tin,  lead, 
copper,  laccay  of  which  hard  sealing-wax  is  made,  rice,  wine 
made  of  rice,  [«r«ci,]  and  some  sugar.  The  elephants 
eat  sugar  canes  in  grqat  quantities,  or  otherwise  they  might 
make  abundance  of  sugar. 

They  consume  many  canes  likewise  **,  in  making  their 
varellas  or  idol  temples,  of  which  there  are  a  prodigious 
multitude,  both  large  aiid  small.  These  are  made  round 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  some  being  as  high  as  a  church,  and  veiy 
broad  beneath,  some  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  compass. 
Within  these  are  all  of  earth,  faced  round  with  stone.  la 
these  varellas  they  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  as  they 
are  all  gilded  aloft,  and  some  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  they 
mnst  be  newly  gilded  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  because  the 
rain  washes  off  the  gold,  as  they  all  stand  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Were  it  not  for  the  prodigious  quantities  of  gold 
consumed  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  very  plentiful  and 
cheap  in  Pegu.  About  two  days  jouraey  from  Pegu  there  is 
a  vareUa  or  pagoda  called  dogonne^  of  wonderful  bigness, 
gilded  all  over  from  top  to  bottom,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Pegu  go  in  pilgrimage  5  and  near  it  is  a  house  where  their 
talapoins  or  priests  preacli  to  the  people.  This  house  is  fifty 
five  paces  long,  and  hath  three  pawnes  or  covered  walks  in 
It,  the  roof  being  supported  by  forty  great  gilded  pillars, 
which  stand  between  the  walks.  It  is  open  on  all  sides,  hav- 
ing a  vast  number  of  small  gilded  pillars,  and  the  whole  is 
gilded  both  within  and  without  Round  about  this  there 
are  many  fair  houses  for  the  pilgrims  to  dwell  in,  and  many 
goodly  houses  in  which  the  talapoins  preach,  which  are  all 

full 

24  Surely  the  bamboo,  not  the  sugar  cane.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  account  of  Pegu  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  relation  of  Cesar  Frederick. — ^E. 
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full  of  idols  or  images,  both  male  and  female,  all  gilded  with 
gold.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fairest  place  in  the  world. 
It  stands  very  high,  having  four  roads  leading  to  it,  all 
planted  on  each  feidc  with  fruit-^trees,  so  that  the  people  walk 
in  the  shade  in  all  these  avenues,  which  are  each  above  two 
miles  long.  When  the  grand  festival  of  this  varella  ap- 
proaches, one  can  hardly  pass  any  way,  on  account  of  the 
great  throngs  of  people,  both  by  land  and  water,  as  they 
flock  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  to  be  present  at 
the  festival. 

In  Pegu  there  are  many  priests  or  talapoins,  as  they  are 
called,  who  preach  against  all  abuses,  and  many  people  resort 
to  hear  them.  When  they  enter  into  the  kiack^  that  is  to  say 
the  holy  place  or  temple,  there  is  a  great  jar  of  water  at  the 
door,  having  a  cock  or  ladle,  and  there  thev  wash  their  feet. 
They  then  iValk  in,  and  lift  their  hands  to  tneir  heads,  first  to 
the  preacher,  and  then  to  the  sun,  after  which  they  sit  down. 
The  talapoins  are  strangely  apparelled,  bavins  a  brown  cam- 
baline  or  thin  cloth  next  their  bodv,  above  which  is  another 
of  yellow  many  times  doubled  or  folded  over  their  shoulders, 
and  these  two  are  girded  round  them  by  a  broad  girdle.  They 
have  a  skin  of  leather  hung  by  a  string  round  their  necks,  on 
which  they  sit,  bare  headed  and  bare  rooted,  as  they  wear  no 
shoes.  Tlieir  right  arms  are  all  bare,  and  they  carry  a  large 
sombrero  or  umbrella  over  their  heads,  which  protects  them 
from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  from  the  rain  in  winter. 

Before  taking  their  orders,  the  talapoins  go  to  school  till 
twenty  years  old  or  more,  and  then  go  before  a  head  talapoin 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  called  a  r&wlij  who  is  the  most 
learned  of  the  order,  who  examines  them  many  times,  whe- 
ther they  will  leave  their  friends,  foregoing  the  company  of 
women,  and  assume  the  habit  of  a  talapoin.  If  any  one  be 
content,  he  is  made  to  ride  through  the  streets  on  a  horse, 
very  richly  apparelled,  accompanied  by  many  drums  and  trum* 
pets,  to  shew  that  he  is  about  to  quit  the  riches  and  vanity  of 
the  world.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  is  again  carried  through 
the  streets,  on  a  thing  like  a  hoi*se  litter,  called  serion^  mount- 
ed on  the  shoulders  often  or  twelve  men,  and  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  talapoin,  preceded  by  drums  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  accompanied  by  many  talapoins  and  all  his  friends. 
He  is  thus  carried  to  his  house  without  side  of  the  town,  and 
Is  there  left. 

Every  individual  talapoin  has  his  own  house,  which  is  verv 

8  smal^ 
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small,  set  upon  six  or  eight  posts,  and  to  which  they  have  to 
go  up  by  a  ladder  of  twelve  or  fourteen  staves.  Their  houses 
are  mostly  by  the  road  sides,  and  among  the  trees  in  ti;e  woods. 
They  go  about,  having  a  great  pot  of  wood  or  fine  earthen 
ware  covered,  and  hung  by  a  broad  belt  from  their  shoulder, 
with  which  they  beg  their  victuals,  being  rice,  fish,  and  herbs* 
They  never  ask  any  thing,  but  come  to  the  doors,  when  the 
peqple  presently  give  them,  some  one  thing  and  some  another, 
all  of  which  they  put  into  their  pot,  saying  they  must  feed  on 
their  alms  and  be  contented.  Their  festivals  are  regulated  by 
the  moon,  their  chiefest  being  at  the  new  moon,  when  the 
people  send  rice  and  other  things  to  the  kiack  or  church  which 
they  frequent,  where  all  the  talapoins  belonging  to  it  meet  and 
eat  the  victuals  that  are  sent.  When  the  talapoins  preach,  many 
of  their  hearers  carry  gifts  to  them  in  the  pjilpit,  while  preach- 
ing, a  person  sitting  beside  the  preacher  to  receive  these  gitts, 
which  are  divided  between  them.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  they 
have  no  other  ceremonials  or  religiousservice, except  preaching. 

From  Pegu  I  went  to  Jamahey^  in  the  country  of  the  Lan^ 
geianneSf  whom  we  call  Jangomes^  which  is  twenty-five  days 
journey  north  from  Pegu  *^,  in  which  journey  I  passed  through 
many  fertile  and  pleasant  countricb,  the  whole  being  low  land,, 
with  many  fine  rivers ;  but  the  houses  arc  mean  and  bad,  being 
built  of  canes  and  covered  with  straw.  This  country  has 
great  numbers  of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes.  Jamahey  is 
a  large  handsome  town,  well  peopled,  and  the  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone,  with  broad  streets.  The  men  are  strong  and 
weU  made,  having  a  cloth  about  their  middles,  bareheaded 
and  with  bare  feet,  as  in  all  these  countries  they  wear  no  shoes. 
The  women  are  much  fiiirer  than  those  of  Pegu.  In  all  these 
countries  they  have  no  wheat,  living  entirely  on  rice,  which 
they  make  into  cakes*  To  Jamahey  there  come  many  mer- 
chants out  of  China,  bringing  great  store  of  musk,  gold,  silver, 
and  many  Chinese  manufactures.  They  have  here  such  great 
abundance  of  provisions,  that  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
milk  the  bufialoes  as  they  do  in  other  places.  Here  there  is 
great  abundance  of  copper  and  benzoin. 

VOL.  vii.  I  i  •  In 

25  The  names  here  lued  are  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible. 
Twenty-five  days  journey  north  from  the  city  of  Pegu,  or  perhaps  500  milesy 
would  lead  the  author  into  the  northern  provinces  ot  the  fiirman  empire,  of 
which  the  geography  is  very  little  known,  perhaps  into  Assam :  Yet  the 
Langeiannes  may  possibly  refer  to  Lang'shang  in  Laos,  nearly  west  from 
Pegu.  Jamahey  may  be  Shamaif  in  the  north  of  Laosj  near  the  N.  W» 
frontier  of  Chiua.-*£. 
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In  these  countries,  when  people  are  sicki  they  make  a  tow 
to  oifi»r  meat  to  the  devil  in  case  of  recovery ;  and  when  they 
recover,  they  make  a  banquet,  with  many  pipes  and  dru)n9 
and  other  musical  instruments,  dancing  all  night,  and  their 
inends  bring  ^As  of  coco^nuts,  figs,  arecas^  and  other  fruits, 
and  with  much  dancing  and  rejoicing  they  offisr  these  to  the 
devil,  giving  him  to  eat,  and  then  drive  him  out.     While 
dancing  and  playing,  they  often  cry  and  hallow  aloud,  to  drive 
the  devil  away.     While  sick,  a  talapoin  or  two  sit  every  night 
by  the  sick  person,  continually  singing,  to  please  the  devil, 
that  he  may  not  hurt  them.     When  any  one  dies,  he  is 
carried  on  a  great  frame  of  wood  like  a  tower,  having  a  co- 
vering or  canopy  made  of  canes  all  gilded,  which  is  carried 
by  fourteen  or  sixteen  men,  preceded  by  drums,  pipes^  and 
other  instruments,  and  being  taken  to  a  place  out  of  the  town, 
the  body  is  there  burned.     On  this  occasion,  the  body  is  ac- 
companied by  all  the  male  friends,  relations,  and  neighbours 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  give  the  talapoins  or  piiests  many 
mats  and  much  doth,     lliey  then  return  to  the  house,  where 
they  feast  for  two  days.     Alter  this,  the  widow,  with  all  her 
neighbours  wives,  and  female  friends,  goes  to  the  place  wh^e 
her  husband  was  burnt,  where  they  sit  a  certain  time  lament*- 
ing,  and  then  gather  up  all  the  pieces  of  bones  which  have 
not  been  burnt  to  ashei^,  which  they  bury ;  they  then  return 
home,  and  thus  make  an  end  of  mourning.    Chi  Aese  occa*. 
sions,  the  mal^  and  female  relations  shave  their  headS)  which 
is  only  done  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  as  they  gfeatly  este^n 
their  hair. 

Caplan^  the  place  where  the  niWes,  sapf^hires  and  i^'nels 
are  found,  is  six  days  journey  from  Ava  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu.     There  arc  here  many  great  hills  out  of  which  they  are 
dug,  but  no  person  is  allow«J  to  go  to  the  pits,  except  those 
employed  in  digging.     In  Pegu,  and  in  aH  the  countriete  of 
Ava,  Langeiannes,  Siam,  and  of  the  Birmans,  the  men  wear 
little  round  balls  in  their  privities,  some  having  two  and  some 
three,  being  put  in  below  the  skin,  which  is  cut  for  that  pur- 
pose, one  on  one  side  and  another  on  the  other,  which  they 
do  when  25  or  80  years  of  age.     These  were  devised  that 
they  might  not  abuse  the  male  seXy  to  which  shocking  vice 
they  were  formerly  much  addicted.    It  was  elso  ordained^  that 
the  women  should  not  have  more  than  three  cubits  of  cloth  in 
their  under  garments,  which  likewise  are  open  before,  and 

so 
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so  ti^ht,  that  when  they  walk  they  shew  the  leg  bare  above 
the  Knee. 

,  The  brav^asy  or  birmaiis  of  th^  kings  country,  for  the  king 
is  a  birman,  have  tlieir  legs  or  bellies,  or  some  other  part  of 
their  body  according  to  their  fancy  made  black  by  pricking 
the  skin,  and  rubbing  in  anile  or  indigo,  or  some  other  black 
powder,  which  continues  ever  after ;  and  this  is  cpnsidered  as 
«  great  honour,  none  being  allowed  to  do  this  but  the  birmans 
who  are  of  kin  to  the  king.  Those  people  we^r  no  beard^) 
but  pull  out  th^  hair  from  their  faces  with  small  pincers  made 
for  the  purpose.  Some  leave  Id  or  20  hairs  growing  tpgether, 
some  on  one  part  of  the  face  apd  some  on  another,^  and  pul( 
out  all  the  rest  $  every  man  carrying  his  pincers  with  him^  an4 
pulling  out  the  hairs  as  fast  as  they  i^pear.  If  they  see  a  man 
with  a  beard  they  wonder  at  him«  Both  men  and  womeU 
have  their  teeth  black ;  for  they  say  a  dog  ha^  white  t^eth) 
and  therefore  they  have  theirs  black.  When  the  Peguei^ 
have  a  law-suit  that  is  difficult  to  determine  they  place  twQ 
long  canes  upright  in  the  water  where  it  is  very  dpep,  and  both 
parties  go  into  the  water  beside  the  poles,  having  m^n  pre^teat 
to  judge  them  $  they  both  dive,  and  he  who  remains  long^H 
under  water  gains  his  suit 

.  The  10th  of  January,  I  went  from  Pegu  to  Malacca,  parsing 
.many  of  the  sea-ports  of  Pegu,  as  JM^rtabai),  the  island  0/ 
Tavi  whence  all  India  is  supplied  with  tin,  Tan^^rim,  the 
island  of  Junkselon,  and  many  others.  I  came  on  the  8th  of 
February  to  Malacca,  where  the  Portuguese  hate  Ja  castle 
near  the  sea.  The  country  without  the  town  belongs  to  th^ 
Malays,  wlio  are  a  proud  kind  of  people,  going  naked  with  a 
cloth  about  their  waists,  and  a  small  roll  of  cloth  round  their 
heads.  To  this  place  come  many  ;»hips  from  China,  the  Mp* 
luccas,  Banda,  Timor,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  Javas, 
bringing  great  store  of  spices,  drugs,  diamonds,  and  other  pre^ 
cious  stones.  The  voyages  to  many  of  these  islands  belong 
to  the  captain  of  Malacca,  so  that  no  one  can  go  there  with«- 
out  his  licence,  by  which  he  draws  large  sums  of  money  every 
year.  The  Portuguese  at  Malacca  are  often  at  war  with  the 
kingof  Acbeen  in  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  from  whence  copies 
great  store  of  pepper  and  other  spices  yearly  tp  Pegii,  Mecca, 
and  other  places. 

When  the  Portuguese  go  from  Macap  in  China  to  Japan, 
they  carry  much  white  silk,  gold,  musk)  and  porcelain,  and 
bring  from  thence  nothing  but  silver.    A  great  cardk  goes  pn 

this 
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this  voyage  every  year,-  and  brings  from  thence  about  600,000^ 
crusadoes :  and  ail  this  silver  of  Japan,  and  200,000  more 
which  they  bring  yearly  from  Indian,  they  employ  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  China,  whence  they  bring  gold,  musk,  silk,  cop- 
per^ portelains,  and  many  very  costly  articles  richly  gilded. 
When  the  Portuguese  go  to  Canton  in  China  to  trade,  they 
are  only  permitted  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  days. 
When  they  enter  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  have  to  set  dowa 
their  names  in  a  book,  and  when  they  go  out  at  night  must 
put  out  their  names,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  town  all  night,  but  must  sleep  in  their  boats.  When 
their  time  of  stay  is  expired,  if  any  one  remain,  he  is  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  and  very  ill  used,  as  the  Chinese  are  very 
suspicious  and  do  not  trust  strangers ;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  the  king  of  China  does  not  know  of  any  strangers  being 
admitted  into  his  dominions.  It  is  likewise  credibly  reported* 
that  the  people  of  China  see  their  king  very  seldom,  or  not 
at  all,  and  may  not  even  look  up  to  the  place  where  he  sits. 
When  be  goes  abroad,  he  is  carried  in  a  great  chair  or  se^ 
rion^  splendidly  gilded,  on  which  is  made  a  small  house  with 
a  lattice  to  look  through,  so  that  he  cannot  be  seen  but  may 
see  about  him.  While  he  is  passing,  all  the  people  kneel 
with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  holding  their  hands  over 
their  heads,  and  must  not  look  up  till  he  is  past 
*  In  China,  when  in  mourning,  the  people  wear  white  thread 
shoes  and  straw  hats.  A  man  mourns  two  years  for  his  wife, 
the  wife  three  years  for  her  husband,  the  son  a  year  for  his 
father,  and  two  years  for-  his  mother.  During  the  whole 
time  of  mourning  the  dead  body  is  kept  in  the  house,  the. 
bowels  being  taken  out,  filled  with  ckounam  or  lime,  and  put 
into  a  coffin.  When  the  time  expires,  it  is  carried  out  with 
much  playing  and  piping,  and  burned.  After  this  they  pull 
off  their  mourning  weeds,  and  may  marry  again  when  they 
please.  All  the  people  of  China,  Japati,  and  Cochin-china, 
write  downwards,  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom 
using  a  fine  pencil  made  of  dogs  or  cats  hair. 

Laban  is  an  island  amon<r  the  Javas,  whence  come  the  dia«* 
monds  of  the  new  water*  They  are  there  found  in  the  rivers* 
as  the  king  will  not  allow  them  to  be  dug  for  in  the  rock. 
Jamba  is  another  island  among  the  Javas,  from  whence  also 
diamonds  are  brought.  In  this  island  the  king  has  a  mass  of 
earth  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  is  gold ;  and 
when  he  is  jin  want  of  gold,  they  cut  part  of  this  earth  and 

melt 
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melt  It,  whereof  cometh  gold.  This  mass  of  earth  is  only 
to  be  seen  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
water  is  low.  Rima  is  another  island  among  the  Javas, 
where  the  women  labour  as  our  men  do  in  England,  and  the 
men  keep  the  house  or  go  where  they  will  *^. 

The  28th  of  March  1588,  I  returned  from  Malacca  to 
Martaban,  and  thence  to  Pegu,  where  I  remained  the  se- 
cond time  till  the  17th  of  September,  and  then  went  to  Cos- 
mfn  where  I  took  shipping;  and  escaping  many  dangers 
from  contrary  winds,  it  pleased  God  that  we  arrived  in  Ben- 
gal in  November.  I  had  to  remain  there,  for  want  of  a  pas- 
sage, till  tlie  3d  February  1589,  when  I  embarked  for  Cochin. 
In  this  voyage  we  suffered  great  hardships  for  want  of  wa- 
ter ;  for  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  we  were  many  aa 
board,  merchants  ;and  passengers,  and  we  had  many  calms* 
It  pleased  God  that  we  arrived  in  Ceylon  on  the  6th  of 
March,  where  we  staid  five  days,  to  furnish  ourselves  with 
water  and  necesjsary  provisions. 

C^yJon  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  yet  by  reason  of 
continual  wars  with  the  king,  every  thing  is  very  dear,  as  he 
will  not  tiuffer  any  thing  to  be  brought  to  the  castle  belong* 
ing  to  the  Portuguese,  so  that  they  are  often  in  great  want  of 
victuals,  and  they  are  forced  to  bring  their  provisions  every 
year  from  Bengal.     The  king  is  called  rajah  and  is  very 
powerful,  for  he  comes  sometimes  against  Columbo,  where 
the  Portuguese  have  their  fort,  with  100,000  men  and  many 
elephants.     But  they  are  all  naked  people,  though  many  of 
them  are  excellent  marksmen  with  their  muskets.     When 
the  king  talks  with  any  man,  he  stands  on  one  \cgy  setting 
the  other  foot  on  his  knee,  with  his  sword  in  his  Hand ;  as, 
according  to  their  customs  the  king  never  sits.     He  is  dres- 
sed in  a  nne  painted  cotton  cloth  wrapped  about  his  middle^ 
his  hair  long  and  bound  about  his  head  with  a  small  fine 
cloth,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  body  naked.     His  guard  is  a 
thousand  men,  which  stand  round  about  him.     They  are  all 
Chingale^e,  who  are  said  to  be  the  best  kind  of  the  IVialabars* 
They  have  very  large  ears,  as  the  larger  they  are  the  more 
honourable  they  are  esteemed^  some  being  a  span  long.  They 
burn  the  wood  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  gives  a  pleasant 
scent.     In  tliis  island  th^re  19  great  store  of  rubies,  sapphires^ 

and 

^6  All  the  names  of  these  islancU  among  th«  Javas,  or  Isles  of  Sunda  are 
imintelllgibly  corrupt,'— £• 
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and  spinels  of  tlie  best  kind,  but  the  king  will  not  allow  the 
iidiabitants  to  dig  for  them,  lest  they  should  tempt  his  ene- 
mies tx>  make  war  upon  him  and  deprive  him  of  his  domi- 
nions.   There  are  no  horses  in  this  country,  but  many  ele- 
phants, which  are  not  so  lar^  as  those  of  Pegu,  which  are 
of  prodigious  size ;  yet  it  is  said  all  other  elephants  are  afraid 
of  those  of  Ceylon,  and  refuse  to  fight  them,  though  small. 
The  women  of  this  island  wear  a  cloth  round  their  middles, 
reaching  only  to  the  knees,  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  being 
bare.     Both  men  and  women  are  black  and  very  little.    Their 
houses  are  small,  bdng  constructed  of  the  branches  of  the  pal- 
mer or  coco  tree,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 
The  1 1th  of  March  we  departed  from  Ceylon  and  doubled 
Cape  Comorin.     Not  far  from  thence,  between  Ceylon  and 
the  main-land  of  India  at  Negapatnam,  they  fish  for  peark 
every  year,  whence  all  India,  Cambaya,  and  JSengal  are  sup- 
plied.    But  these  pearls  are  not  so  orient  [are  not  so  round 
or  of  so  fine  a  water]  as  those  of  Bahrain  in  the  gulph  of 
Pferria.     From  Cape  Comorin  we  went  to  Coulan,  a  fort  of 
the   Portuguese,  whence  comes  great  store  of  pepper  for 
Portugal,   as   frequently   one  of  the  caraks  is  laden  here. 
We  arrived  at  Cochin  on  the  22d  of  March,  where  we 
found  the  weather  very  warm,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
uons,  as  neither  com  nor  ricegrows  here,  having  mostly  to 
be  supplied  firom  Bengal.     Tney  have  here  very  bad  water, 
as  the  river  is  far  ofi^;  and  by  this  bad  water  many  of  the 
people  are  like  lepers,  and  many  have  their  l^s  swollen  as 
big  as  a  mans  waist,  so  that  they  can  hardly  waUc.  The  peo- 
ple here  are  Malabars,  of  the  race  of  the  Nairs  of  Calicut, 
who  differ  much  from  the  other  Malabars.    These  have  their 
heads  very  full  of  hair,  bound  up  with  a  string,  above  which 
is  a  great  bush  of  hair.     The  men  are  tall  and  strong,  and 
excellent  archers,  using  a  long  bow  and  long  arrows,  which 
are  their  best  weapons ;  yet  they  have  some  fire-arms  among 
them,  which  they  handle  very  badly. 

In  this  country  pepper  grows,  being  trained  up  a  tree  or 
pole.  It  is  like  our  ivy  berry,  but  something  longer,  like  an 
eat  of 'wheat.  At  first  the  bunches  are  green,  but  as  thev 
become  ripe  they  are  cut  off  and  dried.  The  leaf  is  much 
smaller  and  thinner  than  that  of  ivy.  The  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  small,  and  are  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the 
coco-tree.     The  men  are  of  moderate  stature,  but  the  wo- 


men 
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men  very  little;  all  black,  with  a  cloth  about  their  middles, 
hanging  down  to  their  hams,  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  be- 
ing naked.  They  have  horribly  great  ears,  with  many  rings 
set  with  pearls  and  other  stones.  All  the  pepper  sold  in 
Calicut,  and  the  coarse  cinnamon  [cassia]  ffrow  in  this  coun- 
try. The  best  cinnamon  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  is  peeled 
from  fine  yomig  trees.  They  have  here  many  palmers,  or- 
coco-nut  trees,  which  is  their  chief  food,  as  it  yields  both 
meat  and  drink,  together  with  many  other  useful  things,  as 
I  said  formerly. 

The  nairs  bdonging  to  the  Samorin  or  king  of  Calicut, 
which  are  Malabars,  are  always  at  war  with  the  Portuguese, 
though  their  sovereign  be  at  peace  with  them  $  but  his  peo- 
ple go  to  sea  to  rob  and  plunder.  Their  chief  captain  is  cal- 
led Cogi  AUi,  whc  hath  three  castles  under  his  authority. 
When  the  Portuguese  complain  to  the  Samorin,  he  pretends 
that  he  does  not  send  them  out,  but  he  certainly  consents  to 
their  going.  They  range  all  along  the  coast  from  Ceylon  to 
Goa,  and  go  in  parties  oi*  fpur  or  five  paraos  or  boats 
together,  in  each  of  which  are  fifty  or  sixty  men,  who  imme* 
<liately  board  every  vessel  they  come  up  with,  doing  much 
harm  on  that  coast,  and  every  year  take  m^uiy  Ibists  and 
barks  belonging  to  the  Portqguese. .  Besides  the  nairs,  ma- 
ny of  the  people  in  these  paraos  are  Moors.  The  dominions 
of  the  Samorin  begyi  twelve  leagues  from  Cochin  apd  reach 
to  near  Goa. 

I  remained  in  Cochin  eight  months,  till  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, not  being  able  to  propqre  a  passage  in  all  that  time; 
whereas  if  I  had  arrived  two  d^ys  sooner  1  should  have  got  a 
passage  immediately.  From  Cochin  I  went  to  Goa,  which  is  an 
hundred  leagues  i  and  after  remaining  three  days  I  went  to 
Chaul,  sixty  leagues  from  Goa*  I  remained  tweiity-rthree  day^  at 
Chaul,  making  all  necessary ^  preparations  for  the  prosecution 
of  my  voyage.  I  then  sailed  for  Ormus,  four  hyridred  leagues 
from  Goa,  where  I  had  to  wait  fifty  day^  for  a  passage  to  Ba- 

From  Basora  I  went  up  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  Baby- 
lon or  Ba^dat,  being  drawn  up  most  of  the  way  by  the 
flttenfith  of  men,  hauling  by  a  long  rope.  From.  Ba^dat  I 
went  oy  land  to  Mosul,  wfaioh  stands  near  the  scite  of  the  an- 
dent  Nineveh,  which  is  all  ruinated  and  destroyed.  From 
Jdesul  I  travelled  to  Merdin  in  Armenia,  where  a  people 
•called  Cofdiejs  or  Curd^  now  dwell.    I  went  thence  to  Ortii,  a 

fair 
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fair  town  having  a  fair  fountain  full  offish,  where  the  Mahcr- 
metans  hoW  many  opinions,  and  practice  many  ceremonies  in 
reference  to  Abraham,  who  they  allege  once  dwelt  there. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Bir,  wlicre  I  crossed  the  Euphrates^ 
and  continued  my  journey  to  Aleppo  ;  whence,  after  staying 
some  months  for  a  caravan,  I  went  to  Tripolis  in  Syrian 
Finding  an  English  ship  there,  I  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
London,  where  bv  the  blessinff  of  God  I  arrive<!  safe  on  the 
29th  of  April  1591,  having  been  eight  years  absent  from  my 
native  country. 


Before  ending  this  my  book,  I  have  thought  right  to  de- 
clare some  things  which  are  produced  in  India  and  the  coun- 
tries farther  east*-^. 

Pepper  grows  in  many  parts  of  India,  especially  about  Co- 
chin ;  much  of  it  growing  wild  in  the  fields  among  the  bushes 
without  cultivation,  and  is  gathered  when  ripe.     When  first 

fathered  it  is  green,  but  becomes  black  by  drying  in  the  sun. 
finger  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing  like  our 
garlic,  the  root  being  the  ginger.  Cloves  come  from  the 
Molucca  islands,  the  tree  resembling  our  bay.  Nutmegs  and 
mace  grow  together  on  the  same  tree,  and  come  from  the 
island  of  Banda,  the  tree  being  like  our  walnut-tree,  but 
smaller.  White  sandal  wood  comes  from  the  island  of  Ti- 
mor. It  is  very  sweet  scented,  and  is  in  great  request  among 
the  natives  of  India,  who  grind  it  up  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  anoint  their  bodies  with  it,  as  a  grateful  perfume.  Cam- 
phor is  esteemed  vet  y  precious  among  the  Indians,  and  is 
sold  dearer  than  gold,  so  that  I  think  none  of  it  comes  to 
Christendom.  That  which  is  compounded  comes  from  China: 
But  the  best,  which  grows  in  canes,  comes  from  the  great 
island  of  Borneo. 

Lignuitt  aloes  are  from  Cochin  China.  Benjamin,  or  Ben- 
zoin, comes  from  r^iam  and  Jangomes^^.   Long  pepper  grows 

in 

87  This  account  of  the  commodities  of  India  so  very  much  resembles  that 
already  given  in  the  perigrinations  of  Cesar  Frederick,  Vol.  VII.  p.  304,  as 
to  seem  in  a  great  measure, borrowed  from  it^  though  with  some  variations. 
— E. 

28  In  Cesar  Fredericks  peregrinations^  Benzoin  is  said  to  come  from  Siam 
and  Assh  or  Assara^  which  confirms  the  conjecture  aheady  noAt,  of  Xaoge*-, 
«^es  and  the  Jangomes  referring  to  Assam*— -£• 
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in  Bengal,  P^gu,  and  the  Javas.  Musk  comes  from  Tartary*^, 
Amber  ^^  is  supposed  by  most  to  come  out  of  the  sea,  as  it  is 
all  found  on  the  shore. 

Rubies,  sapphires  and  spinels  are  found  in  Pegu.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  several  pkces,  as  in  Bisnagur,  Agra,  Delhi,  and 
the  Javan  islands.  The  best  pearls  come  from  the  isle  of  Bah- 
rein in  the  gulf  of  Persia  5  and  an  inferior  sort  from  the  fish- 
eries near  Ceylon,  and  from  Ainan,  a  large  island  oiF  the 
southern  coast  of  China.  Spodium  and  many  other  drugs 
come  tiom  Cambaja  or  Gnjrat,  commonly  called  Guzerat, 
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Supplement  to  the  Journey  (^  Titck ', 

Introduction. 

In  Hackluyt's  collection,  p.  235 — 376,  are  given  letters  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  Akbar  Shiih,  Mogul  emperor  of  Hindos- 
tan,  called  there  Zelabdim  Echebar,  king  of  Cambaia,  and  to 
the  king  or  emperor  if  China,  dated  1583.  These  are  merely 
complimentary,  and  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  John 
Newbery  and  his  company  to  the  protection  and  favour  of 
these  eastern  sovereigns,  in  case  of  visiting  their  dcnninions  ; 
and  need  not  therefore  be  inserted  in  this  place.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  however,  are  of  a  different  description,  con- 
sisting of  several  letters  from  John  Newbery  and  Ralph  Fitch 
to  different  friends  in  England ;  and  of  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  John  Huighen  Van  Linschoten,  who  was  in  Goa  in 
December  1583,  upon  their  arrival  at  tliat  emporium  of  the 
Portuguese  trade  in  India,  afibrding  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  expedition  thus  far. — £. 

No,  1. —  Letter  from  Mr  John  Newbery  to  Mr  Richard  Hai^ 
luyt  oj  Oxford^  author  of  the  Voyages^  ^c. 

Right  well  beloved,  and  my  assured  good  friend,  I  heartily 

commend 

29  Fitch  here  repeats  the  ridiculous  story  respecting  the  fabrication  o^ 
IDUsk,  already  giv«n  by  Cesar  Frederick.T-E. 

30  Certainly  Ambergris,  the  origm  of  which  from  the  Spermaceti  wha||^ 
^as  been  formerly  noticed  in  this  woi  k. — ^£. 

1  Hakluyt,  11.375—581.  and  399—402. 
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cominend  me  unto  you,  hoping  that  you  are  in  good  health, 
Sec.  After  we  set  sail  fironi  Gravesend  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, we  remained  on  our  coast  till  the  11th  of  March,  when 
we  sailed  from  Falmouth,  and  never  anchored  till  our  arrival 
in  the  road  of  Tripoli  in  S^rta,  on  the  :50th  of  April.  After 
staying  fourteen  days  there,  we  came  to  thii^  place,  Aleppo, 
on  the  20th  of  this  present  month  of  May,  where  we  have  now 
been  eight  days,  and  in  five  or  six  day^,  with  Gods  help,  we 
go  from  hence  towards  the  Indies.  Since  my  arrival  at  Tri- 
poli, 1  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  both  there  and  here,  for 
the  book  of  Cosmography  of  Abulfeda  Ismael,  but  cannot 
hear  of  it.  Some  say  that  it  may  possibly  be  had  in  Persia  ; 
but  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  inquiry  for  it  both  in  Babylon  and 
Balsara,  [Bagdat  and  Basora]  and  if  I  can  find  it  in  either 
of  the^  places,  shall  send  it  you  firom  thence;  The  letter 
which  you  gave  me  to  copy  out,  which  came  from  Mr  Tho- 
mas Stevens  in  Goa,  as  also  the  note  you  gave  me  of  Francis 
Fernandez  the  Portuguese,  I  brought  away  with  me  inadvert* 
antly  among  other  writings;  both  of  which  I  now  return  you 
inclosed. 

Great  preparations  are  making  here  for  the  wars  in  Per- 
sia i  and  already  is  gone  from  hence  the  pacha  of  a  town 
called  Rahemet^  and  shortly  after  the  pachas  of  Tripoli  and 
Damascus  are  to  ibllow  ;  but  they  have  not  in  all  above  jSOOO 
men.  They  go  to  a  town  called  Asmermne^  ££rzenim]  three 
days  journey  from  Trebesond,  where  they  are  to  meet  with 
sundry  captains  and  soldiers  from  Constantinople  and  other 
places,  to  go  altogether  into  Persia.  This  year  many  men  go 
for  these  wars,  as  has  been  the  case  every  year  since  they 
began,  now  about  eight  years,  but  very  few  return  again  ;  al- 
though they  have  had  the  advantage  over  the  Persians,  and 
have  won  several  castles  and  strong  holds  in  that  country. 

Make  my  hearty  commendations  to  Mr  Peter  GniUame, 
Mr  Philip  Jones,  Mr  Walter  Warner,  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
friends.  Mr  Fitch  tfends  his  hearty  commendations ;  and  so  I 
commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  Almighty  God,  -whom  I  pray 
to  bless  and  keep  you,  and  send  us  a  joyful  meeting.  From 
Aleppo,  the  26tb  of  May  1589. 

Your  loving  friend  to  command  in  all  that  I  may, 

John  Newbeey. 

s  No. 
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No.  2. — Letter  Jrom  Mr  John  Nenobery  to  Mr  Leonard  Poore 

of  London. 

'  My  kst  was  sent  you  on  the  25th  of  February  last  from 
DeaJ  out  of  the  Downs,  after  which»  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds,  we  remained  on  the  coast  of  England  till  the 
11th  March,  when  we  sailed  from  Falmouth.  The  13th  the 
wind  came  contrary  with  a  great  storm,  by  which  some  of 
our  goods  were  wet ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  no  great  hurt 
Was  ddne.  After  this,  we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  within  the 
Straits,  continuing  our  voyage,  and  anchoring  no  where  till 
the  30th  of  April,  when  w^  arrived  in  the  road  of  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  which  was  a  good  passage,  God  make  us  thankful  for 
it.  We  left  Tripoh  on  the  Uth  of  this  month  of  May,  and 
arrived  here  at  Aleppo  on  the  20th ;  and  with  Gods  help  we 
begin  our  voyage  to-morrow  for  Bagdat  and  Basora,  and  so 
to  India. 

.  Qur  fifiend  Mr  Barret,  commendeth  him  to  you,  and  sent 
you  a  bedl  [bale  ?]  of  nutmegs  in  the  Emanuel,  for  the  small 
trifles  you  sent  him,  which  I  nope  you  have  long  since  receiv- 
ed. 'He  has  also  by  his  letter  infomled  you  how  he  sold 
these  things,  whereof  I  say  nothing,  neither  having  seen  the 
account  nor  demanded  it ;  for,  ever  since  our  coming  hither, 
he  has  been  constantly  occupied  about  the  dispatch  of  the 
ship  and  about  our  voyage,  and  I  likewise  in  purchasing 
things  here  to  carry  to  Basora  and  India,  We  have  bought 
coral  to  the  value  of  1200  ducats,  amber  for  400,  and  some 
soap  and  broken  glass  and  other  small  matters,  which  I  hope 
will  serve  well  for  the  places  we  are  going  to.  All  the  rest 
of  the  account  of  the  bark  Reinolds  was  sent  home  in  the 
Emanuel,  which  amounted  to  5600  ducats,  being  L-  200 
more  than  they  were  rated  ;  as  Mr  Staper  rated  them  at 
L.1 100,  and  it  is  L.1300 ;  so  that  our  part  is  L.200,  besides 
such  profit  as  it  shall  please  God  to  send  thereof;  where- 
fore you  Would  do  well  to  speak  to  Mr  Staper  for  the  ao* 
count. 

If  you  could  resolve  to  travel  for  three  or  four  years,  I 
would  advise  you  to  come  here,  or  to  go  to  Cairo,  if  any  go 
there.  For  we  doubt  not,  if  you  were  to  remain  here  three 
or  four  months,  you  would  like  the  place  so  well,  that  I  think 
you  would  not  desire  to  return  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years  ;  as,  were  it  my  chance  to  remain  in  any  place  out  of 

England, 
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England}  I  would  choose  this  before  all  other  that  I  know* 
My  reason  is,  that  the  place  is  healthful  and  pleasant,  and 
the  profits  good;  and  doubtless  the  profits  will  be  better 
hereafler,  things  being  carried  on  in  an  orderly  manner.  In 
every  ship,  the  Iburtli  part  of  her  cargo  should  come  in  mo- 
ney, which  would  help  to  put  off  the  rest  of  our  commodities 
at  a  good  price.  It  were  also  proper  that  two  good  ships 
should  come  together,  for  mutual  assistance,  in  which  case 
the  danger  of  the  voyage  would  be  as  little  as  from  London 
to  Antwerp. 

Mr  Giles  Porter  and  Mr  Edmund  Porter  went  from  Tri- 
poli in  a  small  bark  to  Jaffa,  the  same  day  that  we  came 
from  tlience,  which  was  the  14th  of  this  month  of  May,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  long  since  in  Jerusalem.  God 
send  them  and  us  a  safe  return.  At  this  instant,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  account  from  Mr  Barret,  and  the  rest  of  the  rings, 
with  22  ducats  and  2  medins  in  ready  money ;  so  there  re- 
maineth  nothing  in  his  hands  but  a  few  books,  and  I  lefl 
certain  small  trifles  with  Thomas  Bostocke,  which  I  pray 
you  to  demand.     From  Aleppo,  the  29th  May  1583. 

No.  8. — Letter  Jrom  Air  John  Newbety  to  the  same. 

My  last  was  of  the  29th  May  from  Aleppo,  sent  by  George 
Gill,  purser  of  the  Tiger.     We  lefl  that  place  on  the  3 1  st, 
and  came  to  Feluchia,  which  is  one  days  journey  from  Ba- 
byJon  [Bagdat,]  on  the  I9th  of  June.     Yet  some  of  our 
company  came  not  hither  till  the  SOth  of  June,  for  want  of 
camels  to  carry  our  goods ;  for  by  reason  of  the  great  heats 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  camels  are  very  hard'  to  be  got 
Since  our  coming  here  we  have  found  very  scanty  sales,  but 
are  told  our  commodities  will  sell  well  in  wmter,  which  I  pray 
God  may  be  the  case.     I  think  cloth,  kersies,  and  tin  have 
never  been  here  so  low  as  now.    Yet,  if  I  had  here  as  much 
ready  money  as  our  goods  are  worth,  I  would  not  doubt  to 
make  a  very  good  profit  of  the  voyage  here  and  at  Basora, 
and  as  it  is,  with  Gods  help,  there  will  be  reasonable  profit 
made  of  the  adventure.     But,  with  half  money  and  half  com- 
modities, the  best  sort  of  spices  and  other  merchandise  from 
^ndia,  may  be  bought  at  reasonable  rates,  while  without  mo* 
ney  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  here  at  tliis  time  to  purpose. 
Two  days  hence,  God  willing,  I  purpose  going  from  hence 
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to  Basora,  and  from  thence  I  must  necessarily  go  to  Ormus, 
for  want  of  a  man  who  speaks  the  Indian  tongue.  While  at 
Aleppo,  I  hired  two  Nazarenes,  one  of  whom  has  been  twice 
in  India,  and  spealcs  the  language  well ;  but  he  is  a  very  lewd 
fcUow,  wherefore  I  will  not  take  him  with  me. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  wares,  as  they  are  worth 
here  at  present :  Cfoves  and  mace  the  batertian^  5  ducats ; 
cinnamon,  6  ducats,  and  very  little  to  be  had ;  ginger,  40 
medins  j  pepper,  75  medins  ;  turbetta  *,  50  medins ;  neel 
[or  indigo,]  the  churle  70  ducats :  the  churle  is  27f  rotils  of 
Aleppo;  silk,  much  better  than  that  which  comes  from  Persia, 
llf  ducats  the  bateman,  each  bateman  being  7  pounds  5  oun- 
ces Einglish.     From  Bagdat  this  20th  July  156S* 

No.  4?.— ie//^  from  John  Neix^ery  to  Messrs  John  Eldred 

and  William  Scales  at  Basora, 

Time  will  not  permit  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  voyage 
after  my  departure  fi^om  you.  But  on  the  4th  day  of  this 
present  September,  we  arrived  here  at  Onnus;  and  the  10th 
day  I  and  the  rest  were  committed  to  prison.  The  middle 
of  next  month,  or  thereabout,  the  omtain  proposes  sending 
us  all  in  his  ship  to  Goa.  The  cause  for  which  we  have  been 
imprisoned  is  «aid  to  be,  because  we  brouj^ht  letters  from 
Don  Antonio:  But  the  truth  is,  Michael  Stropene  is  the 
only  cause,  through  letters  written  to  him  by  bis  brother 
from  Aleppo.  God  knows  how  we  may  be  dealt  with  at 
Goa ;  and  therefore^  if  you  our  masters  can  procure  that 
the  king  of  Spain  may  send  his  letters  for  our  release,  you 
would  do  us  great  good,  for  they  cannot  with  any  justice  put 
us  to  death,  though  it  may  be  that  they  will  cut  our  throatS| 
or  keep  us  long  in  prison.     Gods  will  be  done. 

All  the  commodities  I  brought  to  this  place  had  been  well 
8old,  if  this  trouble  had  not  come  upon  us.  You  shall  do 
well  to  send  a  messenger  in  all  speed  by  land  from  Basora  to 
Aleppo,  to  give  notice  of  this  mischance,  even  though  it 
may  cost  30  or  40  crowns,  that  we  may  be  the  sooner  releas- 
ed, and  I  shall  thereby  be  the  better  able  to  recover  again 
what  is  now  Uke  to  be  lost.  From  prison  in  Ormus,  this  2 1st 
September  158S. 

No. 

2  Most  likely  turmeric,  anciently  called  turbith  vegetable,  in  contrad'w- 
tine  ion  to  lurbith  mineral^  $o  named  from  its  yellow  colour  resembling  tur- 
bith  or  turmeriC'^E. 
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No,  S.'^LeUer  Mr  J.  Netxbery  to  Messrs  Eldred  and  Scales. 

The  bark  of  the  Jews  is  arrived  here  two  days  agO|  by 
which  I  am  sure  you  wrote ;  but  your  letters  are  not  likely 
to  come  to  my  hands.  The  bringer  of  this  hath  shewed  me 
very  great  courtesy,  for  which  I  pray  you  to  shew  him  what 
favour  you  can.  About  the  middle  of  next  month,  I  think 
we  shall  depart  from  hence :  God  be  our  guide.  I  think 
Andrew  will  go  by  land  to  Aleppo ;  and  I  pray  you  to  further 
him  what  you  may :  But,  if  he  should  not  go,  then  I  pray 
ou  to  dispatch  a  messenger  in  all  speed.  I  can  say  no  more, 
ut  beg  you  to  do  for  me  what  I  should  do  for  you  in  the 
like  case.  From  prison  in  Ormus,  the  24th  September 
1583. 


I 


No.  6. — Letter Jrom  Mr  Newberry  to  Mr  Leonard  Poore, 

My  last  from  Ormus  certified  yon  what  had  happened  to 
me  tn^e,  with  the  rest  of  my  company ;  as  in  four  days  after 
our  arrival  we  were  all  committed  to  prison,  except  one  Ita.- 
lian,  who  came  with  me  from  Aleppo,. whom  the  captain  never 
examined,  except  asking  what  countryman  he  was  $  but  I  b^ 
lieve  Michael  Stropene,  who  accused  us,  had  ihfomied  the 
captain  of  him.  llie  first  day  of  our  arrival  at  Ormus,  this 
Stropene  accused  us  of  being  spies  for  Don  Antonio,  besides 
diverse  other  lies ;  yet  if  we  had  l)een  of  any  other  countiy 
than  England,  we  might  freely  have  traded  with  them.  aU 
though  we  be  Englishmen,  I  know  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
1^  well  trade  froxn  place  to  place  as  die  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  all  nations  may  and  do  come  freely  to  Ormus,  as 
Frenchmen,  Flemings,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Nazarenes,  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  and 
Gentiles,  Persians,  and  Muscovites.  In  short,  there  is  no 
nation  they  seek  to  trouble,  but  only  ours ;  wherefore  it  were 
contrary  to  all  justice  and  reason  that  they  should  suffer  all 
nations  to  trade  with  them,  and  forbid  us.  Now  indeed  I  have 
a!s  great  liberty  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  except  it  be  to  leave 
the  country,  which  as  yet  I  desire  not  But  hereafter,  and  I 
think  ere  long,  if  I  shall  be  desirous  to  go  from  hence,  that 
they  will  not  refuse  me  licence.  Before  we  were  suffered  to 
come  out  of  prison,  I  was  forced  to  put  in  sureties  for  2000 

pardaos. 
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pardaosy  not  to  depart  from  hence  without  licence  of  the  vi« 
ceroy ;  and  except  this,  we  have  now  as  much  liberty  as  any 
one,  for  I  have  got  back  our  goods,  and  have  taken  a  house 
in  the  chiefest  street  called  the  Riie  drette^  where  we  sell  our 
goods. 

There  were  two  causes  which  moved  the  captain  of  Ormus 
to  imprison  us,  and  aftewards  to  send  us  to  Goa.  The  first- 
was  because  Michael  Stropene  had  most  falsely  accused  us  of 
many  matters.  The  other  was,  because  when  Mr  Drake  was 
at  the  Molucca  islands,  he  caused  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  be 
fired  at  a  Portuguese  galeon  belonging  to  the  king,  at  least  so 
they  allege.  But  of  these  things  I  did  not  know  when  at  Or- 
mus. In  the  same  ship  which  brought  us  to  Goa,  came  the 
chiefjustice  of  Ormus,  called  the  veedor  general  of  that  place, 
who  had  been  there  three  years,  so  that  his  time  was  expired. 
This  veedor  is  a  great  friend  to  the  captain  of  Ormus,  and 
sent  for  me  into  his  chamber,  one  day  after  coming  here  to 
Goa,  and  began  to  demand  many  things  at  me,  to  which  !• 
made  answers.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  Mr  Drake 
had  been  sent  out  of  England  with  many  ships,  and  had  gone 
to  Molucca  where  he  loaded  cloves,  and  finding  a  Portuguese 
galeon  there  belonging  to  the  king,  had  shot  two  pieces  of  his 
great  ordnance  against  her.  Perceiving  this  grieved  them 
much,  I  asked  if  tney  meant  to  be  revenged  on  me  for  what 
had  been  done  by  Mr  Drake :  To  which  he  answered  no ; 
though  his  meaning  was  yes. 

He  said  moreover,  that  the  captain  of  Ormus  had  sent  me 
to  Goa,  that  the  viceroy  might  learn  the  news  from  me  re- 
specting Don  Antonio,  and  whether  he  were  in  England  or 
not ;  and  that  it  might  possibly  be  all  for  the  best  my  being 
sent  hither ;  which  I  trust  in  God  may  so  fall  out,  though  con- 
trary to  his  expectation  and  intention:  lor,  if  it  had  not 
pleased  God  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  archbishop,  and  two 
padres  or  Jesuits  of  the  college  of  St  Paul,  to  stand  our  friends, 
we  might  have  rotted  in  prison.  The  archbishop  is  a  very 
good  man,  who  has  two  young  men  in  his  service,  one  caUed 
Bernard  Borgers  born  in  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  named 
John  Linscot  ^,  a  native  of  Enkhuysen,  who  did  us  especial 
service ;  for  by  them  the  archbishop  was  often  reminded  of 

our 

3  John  Huighen  van  Linschoten,  the  author  of  the  book  respectine  the 
East  Indies,  formerly  quoted^  and  from  which  a  second  quotation  will  be 
given  in  this  supplement. — ^£. 
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oar  case  The  two  good  fathers  who  laboured  so  much  Cbr 
us  were  padre  Mark,  a  native  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and 
padre  Thomas  Stevens  ^9  born  in  Wiltshire  in  England.  I 
chanced  likewise  to  fall  in  with  here  a  young  man,  Francis  de 
Rea,  who  was  born  in  Antwerp,  but  was  mostly  brought  up 
lu  London,  with  whom  1  became  acquainted  in  Aleppo,  who 
also  has  done  me  much  stTvice. 

We  remained  many  days  in  prison  at  Ormus,  and  were  a 
long  while  at  sea  coming  hither.  Immediately  gn  our  arrival 
at  this  place  we  were  sent  to  prison,  whence  next  day  we  were 
brought  before  the  chief  justice  or  veedor,  to  be  examined, 
after  which  we  were  remanded  to  prison.  When  we  had 
been  thirteen  days  in  prison,  James  Storic,  the  painter  who 
accompanied  us,  went  into  the  monastery  of  St  Paul,  where 
he  remains,  being  made  one  <»f  the  company,  which  life  he 
seems  to  like^.  Upon  St  Thomas. d^y,  12tb  December, 
22  days  after  our  arrival  here,  I  was  liberated  from  prison, 
and  the  next  day  Ralph  Fitch  and  William  Bets  ^  came  out. 

If  these  troubles  had  not  occurred,  I  think  I  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  making  as  good  a  voyage  as  was  ever  made  with  such 
a  sum  of  moi)ey.  Many  of  our  things  I  sold  very  well,  both 
here  and  at  Ormus  while  in  prison,  although  the  captain  of 
Ormus  wished  me  to  have  sold  all.  I.  had  beibre  I  embarked  1 
40,  by  his  permission,  I  went  sundry  times  from  the  castle  in  the 
mornings,  accompanied  by  officers,and  sold  things,  and  return- 
ed again  at  night  to  prison.  They  wrote  down  every  thing 
that  1  sold ;  and  at  my  embarking,  the  captain  directed  me 
to  deliver  all  my  money  and  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
scrivofw  or  purser  of  the  ship,  which  I  did,  and  the  scrivano 
left  an  acknowledgement  with  the  captain,  that  myself  with 
the  money  and  goods  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  veedor 
general  in  India.  But  on  our  arrival  here,  the  veedor  would 
not  meddle  with  either  money  or  goods,  seeing  that  no  crime 
was  substantiated  against  us :  Wherefore  the  goods  remaine4 
in  the  ship  nine  or  ten  days  after  our  arrival ;  and  then,  as 
the  sliip  was  to  sail  from  thence,  the  scrivano  sent  the  goods 
on  shore,  where  they  remained  a  day  and  a  night  without  any 

one. 

4  This  is  he  whose  letter  to  his  father  from  Goa  has  been  already  insert- 
ed* &nd  who  was  sometime  of  New  College  in  Oxford. — ^Hakluyt. 

5  It  will  appear  afterwards  that  he  did  not  continue. — E. 

6  In  the  narrative  of  Fitch  no  such  name  occurs,  but  William  Leedea 
jeweliefy  is  named  at  one  of  the  party.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been  nam« 
edby  Fiich^  William  Bets  of  Leeds/— £. 
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one  to  receive  them.  In  the  end,  they  permitted  the  bearer 
of  this  letter  to  receive  them,  who  put  them  into  a  house 
which  he  hired  for  me,  in  which  they  remained  four  or  five 
days.  When  afterwards  they  ought  to  have  delivered  the 
money,  it  was  ordered  by  the  veedor^  that  both  the  money 
and  goods  should  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the  positor^ 
where  they  remained  for  fourteen  days  after  I  was  liberated 
from  prison. 

When  in  Aleppo,  I  bought  a  fountain  of  silver  gilt,  six 
knives,  six  spoons,  and  one  fork,  all  trimmed  with  coral,  for 
25  chekins,  which  the  captain  of  Ormus  took  to  himself  and 
only  paid  20  pardaos,  or  100  larines,  though  they  were  worth 
there  or  here  at  Goa  100  chekins.  Also  he  had  five  emeralds 
set  in  gold,  worth  five  or  six  hundred  crowns,  for  which  he 
only  paid  100  pardaos.  He  likewise  took  19|  pikes  bf  cloth, 
which  cost  20  shillings  the  pike  at  London,  and  was  worth  9 
or  10  crowns  the  pike  at  Ormus,  for  which  he  only  paid  12 
larines*  He  ako  had  two  pieces  of  green  kersie,  worth  24 
pardaos  each ;  besides  divers  other  more  trifling  articles  which 
he  and  the  officers  took  at  similar  inferior  prices,  and  some 
for  nothing  at  all.  But  the  real  cause  of  all  was  Michal  Stro- 
pene,  who  came  to  Ormus  without  a  penny,  and  is  now  worth 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  is  grieved  that  any 
stran^r  should  trade  there  but  himself.  But  that  shall  not 
avail  him ;  for  I  trust  yet  to  go  both  hither  and  thither,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  as  freely  as  he  or  any  other. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  here  in  divers  of 
our  commodities ;  and  likewise  there  is  much  profit  to  be 
made  with  the  commodities  of  this  country,  when  carried  to 
AIq)po.  It  were  long  for  me  to  write,  and  tedious  for  you  to 
read,  all  the  incidents  which  have  occurred  to  me  since  we 
•  parted ;  but  the  bearer  is  able  to  inform  you  of  every  thing 
.  that  has  befallen  me  since  my  arrival  in  Ormus.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  remain  here  in  Goa ;  wherefore,  if  you  write  me^ 
you  may  send  your  letters  to  some  friend  in  Lisbon,  to  be  for- 
warded from  thence  by  the  India  ships.  Let  your  direction 
therefore  be  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  by  which  they  will 
the  more  readily  reach  me.—- From  Goa,  this  20th  of  January 
1584. 

No.  T  ."-^Letter  from  Mr  Ralph  Fitch  to  Mr  Leonard  Poore. 

Loving  friend,  &c.     Since  my  departure  from  Aleppo,  I 
voL«  vji.  K  k  have 
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have  not  written  you,  because  at  Bagdat  I  waa  ill  of  ftdc, 
and  continued  ill  aU  the  way  thence  to  Basora,  which  war 
twelve  days  journey  down  the  Tigris,  when  we  had  estremdiy 
hot  weather,  bad  fare,  and  worse  lodging,  all  of  which  iii» 
creased  my  disease ;  besides  which  our  boat  was  pestered  widi 
people.  During  eight  entire  days  I  hardly  eat  any  thing,  so 
that  if  we  had  been  two  days  longer  on  the  water,  I  verily 
believe  I  had  died.  But;  thanks  be  to  God,  I  presently 
mended  after  coming  to  Basora.  We  remained  there  fourteen 
flays,  when  we  embarked  for  Ormus,  where  we  arrived  on  die 
5th  of  September,  and  were  put  in  prison  on  die  9th  of  the 
8«me  month,  where  we  continued  till  the  11th  of  October, 
and  were  then  shipt  for  this  city  of  Goa,  in  the  diip  beiong- 
ing  to  the  captain  of  Ormus,  with  1 14*  horses  7,  and  dboiit 
socmen.  Passing  by  Diu  and  Chaul,  at  which  place  we 
landed  on  the  20th  November,  we  arrived  at  Goa  on  the^ddi 
of  that  month,  where,  for  our  better  entertainment,  we  wefe 
committed  to  a  fair  strong  prison,  in  which  we  continued  til 
the  22d  of  December.  It  pleased  God,  that  there  were  two 
padres  there  who  befriended  ns,  the  one  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Stevens,  the  other  a  Fleming  named  Marco, 
both  Jesuits  of  die  college  of  St  Paul.  These  good  men  sued 
lor  us  to  the  viceroy  and  other  officers,  and  stood  us  in  such 
good  atead  as  our  lives  and  goods  were  wcnrth :  But  far  dMin, 
even  if  we  had  escaped  with  our  lives,  we  must  have  su£fered 
a  long  imprisonment 

IK^en  we  had  been  fourteen  days  in  prison,  they  offered 
'  us  leave  to  go  at  large  in  the  town,  if  we  would  give  sureties, 
tor  2000  ducats,  not  to  depart  the  country  without  the  licence 
of  the  viceroy.  Being  unable  to  {H\)cure  any  such,  the  be- 
fore mentioned  friendly  fathers  of  St  Paul  pvooived  sureties 
for  us.  The  Italians  are  much  olfended  and  displeased  at  our 
enlargement,  and  many  wonder  at  our  delivery.  James* 
Storie  the  painter  haiS  gone  into  the  cloister  of  St  Paul,  as 
one  of  their  order,  and  seems  to  like  the  situation.  While 
we  were  in  prison,  both  at  Ormus  and  here,  a  great  deal 
f]f  OUT  goods  were  pilfered  and  lost,  and  we  have  been  at 
^*eat  charges  in  gifts  and  otherwise,  so  that  mueh  <i£  our 
property  is  consumed.  Of  what  remains,  much  will  sell 
very  well,  and  for  some  we  will  get  next  to  nothing.  The 
viceroy  is  gone  to  Chaul  and  X>in,  as  it  is  said  to  win  a  castle 

of 

7  In  the  narrative  of  Fitch,  cafled  1S4,  which  niight  easily  be  inittaken 
eithor  way  in  tran9criptL9n«—- £« 
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of  the  Moors,^  and  it  is^  tliQiight  be  will  return  about  Easter  ;. 
when  I  trust  in  God  w0  shall  procure  our  liberty^  and  have 
our  aorelies  discbargad.  It  will  theu^  I  think,  be  our  best 
way  for  one  or  both  of  ua  to  return,  as  our  troubles  have  been 
very  great,  and  because  so  much  of  our  goods  have  been 
spoiled  and  lost :  But  if  it  should  please  God  that  I  come  to 
£nglaiid,  I.  will  certainly  return  here  again.  It  is  a  charming 
country,  and  exti*emely  fruitful,  having  summer  almost  the 
whole  year,  but  the  most  delightful  season  is  about  Chri&t- 
lyias*  The  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  throughout 
the  whole  year,  or  with  very  little  difference ;  and  the  country 
produces  a  most  wonderful  abundance  of  fruit.  After  all  our 
troubles  we  are  .fat  and  in  good  health,  for  victuals  are  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  I  omijt  to  inform  you  of  many  strange  things 
till  we  meet,  as  it  would  be  too  long  to  write  of  them*  And 
thus*  I  commit  you  to  God,  &c.  From  Goa  in  the  East  In- 
dies, 25tb  January  i$84* 

Vo^B^^-'Xhe  Report  qf  John  Huighen  van  Linschoten^  eon'' 
cerning  the  impn^isonment  (^Newbe^y  and  Fitch ;  *whichhap^ 
pened  while  he  "was  at  Goa. 

In  the  month  of  December  1 583,  four  Englishmen  arrived 
at  Otmus,  who  came  by  way  of  Aleppo  in  Syria,  having  sail^ 
.  ed^om  England  by  the  Mediterranean  to  Tripdi,  a  town 
and  haven  in  Syria,  wliere  all  ships  discharge  their  wares  and 
merchandise  for  Aleppo,  to  which  they  are  carried  by  Jand» 
which  is  a  journey  of  nine  days.  In  Aleppo  there  reside 
maipy  merchants  and  factors  of  all  nations,  as  Italians,  French, 
English,  Armenians*  Turks,  and  Moors,  ^very  one  following 
his  own  reliffiom  and  p9ying  tribute  to  the  grand  Turk,  Jt 
ib  a  place  oigreat  trade,  whence  twice  every  year  there  ao  iwq 
cqfilas  or  caravans,  containing  great  companies  of  people  and 
'  camels,  which  travel  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  all  the  ad- 
joining couQiries,  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise  both  to 
and  from  these  countries,  as  I  hav^  already  declared  in  another 
part  of  this  book. 

Three  of  these  Englishmen  were  sent  by  the  company  of 
English  who  reside  in  Aleppo,  to  see  if  they  might  keep  any 
fectors  at  Ormus,  and  so  traffic  in  that  place,  as  the  Italians 
do,  that  is  the  Venetians,  who  have  their  factors  in  Ormps, 
Gofty  and  Malacca,  and  trade  there,  both  for  pearls  and  pre* 
^iotts  stones,  and  for  other  wares  and  spices  of  these  countries, 

which 
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which  are  carried  thence  over-land  to  Venice.  One  of  diese 
Enfflisbmen,  Mr  John  Newbery,  had  been  once  before  in  the 
said  town  of  Ormus,  and  had  there  taken  good  information 
of  the  trade;  and  on  his  advice  the  others  were  th<Hi  come 
hither  along  with  him,  bringing  great  store  of  merchandise ; 
such  as  clothsy  saffron,  aU  kinds  of  drinking  glasses  and  haber- 
dashery wares,  as  looking-gkisses,  knives,  and  such  Uke  staff; 
and  to  conclude,  they  brought  with  them  every  kind  of  small 
wares  that  can  be  thought  of; 

Although  these  wares  amounted  to  great  sums  of  nume^, 
they  were  yet  only  as  a  shadow  or  colour,  to  give  no  occasion 
of  mistrust  or  suspicion,  as  their  principal  intention  was  to 
purchase  great  quantities  of  precious  stones,  as  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  &c.  to  which  end  they  brought  with  them  a 
great  sum  of  money  in  silver  and  gold,  and  that  very  secretly, 
that  they  mi^t  not  be  robbed  of  it,  or  run  into  danger  on  its 
account  ^.  On  their  arrival  at  Ormus,  they  hired  a  shc^ 
and  began  to  sell  their  wares ;  which  being  noticed  by  Ae  Ita- 
lians, whose  factors  reside  there  as  I  said  before,  and  fearing 
if  these  Englishmen  got  good  vent  for  their  commodities, 
that  they  would  become  residents  and  so  daUy  increase,  which 
would  hie  no  small. loss  and  hindrance  to  them,  they  presently 
set  about  to  invait  subtle  devices  to  hinder  them*  -To  which 
end,  they  went  immediately  to  the  captain  of  Ormus,  wb^  was 
then  Don  Gonzalo  de  Menezes  ',  saying  that  these  fing^iaii- 
men  were  heretics  come  to  spy  the  country,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  examined  and  punished  as  «iemies,  for  a  warning 
toothers.  Being  friendly  to  these  Englishmen,  as  mte-kS' 
them  had  been  there  before  and  had  given  him  presents^  the 
oaptain  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  injure  them,  but  shipped 
them  with  all  their  wares  for  Goa,  sending  thetn  to  the  vice* 
roy,  that  he  might  examine  and  deal  with  them  as  he  thought 
good. 

'  Upon  their  arrival  at- Goa,  they  were  cast  into  prisoe,  and 
were  in  the  first  place  examined  whether  <»*  not  they  were 
good  Christians.  As  they  coukl  only  i^peak  very  bad  Portu- 
guese, while  two  of  them  spoke  good  Dutch,  having,  resided 
several  years  in  the  low  countries,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  -  who  was 

•    boni 

S  This  seema  a  mere  adoption  of  the  rumours  of  the  Italians;  as  Nev- 
bery  distinctly  complains  of  the  wanfc  of  cash^  by  which  he  might  have  made 
very  profitable  purchases  in  Aleppo,  Bagdat^  and  Baaora. — ^E. 

9  The  captain  of  the  castle  of  Ormus  is  named  Don  Mathias  de  AJbs^ 
qaierque  J)y  Fitch.—]^. 
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ham  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  «id  had  refi&ded  thirty  years  in 
India,  was  sent  to  them,  to  und^mine  and  examine  them ; 
id  wliidi  th^  behaved  so  well,  that  they  were  holden  und  es- 
teemed for  good  and  Catholic  Chrii»tiau8 ;  yet  were  they  still 
suspected,  as  being  strangers  and  Englishmen.  The  Jesuits 
told  them  that  they  would  be  sent  prisoners  into  Portugal, 
and  advised  iliem  ta  leave  o£P  their  trade  in  merchandise,  and 
to  become  Jesuits^^;  promising  in  return  tio  defend  them  from 
all  their  troubles.  The  cau!»e  of  thus  earnestly  persuading 
them  was  this:  The  Dutch  Jesuit  had  been  secretly  informed 
that  they  had  great  nims  of  money ,  and  sought  to  get  that 
for  the  order ;  as  the  first  vow  and  promiso  made  on  becoming 
9k  Jesuit  is,  to  procure  and  advance  the  wcUare  of  the  order 
by  every  possible  means.  Although  the  Englishmen  refuted 
this,  saying  tliat  tbey  were  quite  unfit  for  such  matters,  yet 
one  of  them,  a  painter,  who  came  with  the  other  three  to  see 
the  country  and  sedc  bis  fortune,  and  was  not  sent  by  the 
Bnglish  merchants,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly  from  want 
of  means  to  relieve  himself  from  prison,  promiseu  to  become 
a  Jesuit.  And  although  the  fathers  knew  that  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  hod  the  treasure,  yet,  because  he  was  a  painter, 
of  whom  there  are  few  in  India,  and  that  they  had  great  need 
of  one  to  paint  their  church,  which  would  cost  them  great 
chargea  to  bring  from  Portugal,  they  were  very  glad  of  nimi 
afld  hoped  in  time  to  get  all  the  rest,  with  all  their  money, 
idto  their  fellowship. 

*  To  conclude,  they  made  this  painter  a  Jesuit,  and  ho  con- 
tinued some  time  in  their  college,  where  they  gave  him  plenty 
of  work  to  perform,  and  enieriained  him  with  all  the  rhvour 
and'  friendship  they  could  devise,  all  to  win  the  rest  to  become 
their  prey.  But  the  other  three  remained  in  prison  in  great 
fear,  becmuse  they  did  not  understand  any  who  came  to  them, 
neither  did  any  one  understand  what  they  said.  They  were 
at- last  informed  of  certain  Dutchmen  who  dwelt  with  the  arch- 
bishop, and  were  advised  to  send  for  them,  at  which  they 
gveatly  rejoiced,  and  sent  for  me  and  another  Dutchman, 
desiring  us  to  ccnne  and  speak  with  them,  which  we  presently 
did.  '  With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  compbined  to  us  of 
their  hai*d  usage,  explaining  to  us  distinctly,  as  is  said  before, 
the  true  cause  of  their  coming  to  Ormus,  and  praying  us  for 
God's  sake  to  help  them  to  their  liberty  upon  sureties,  de- 
clariim  themselves  ready  to  endure  whatever  could  be  justly 
ordained  for  them,  if  they  were  found  to  be  otherwise  than 

(hey 
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they  represented,  or  diflferent  finom  other  travelling  merehaniv 
who  sought  to  profit  by  their  wares. 

Promising  to  do  our  best  for  them,  we  at  length  prevaikcl 
on  the  archbishop  to  deliver  a  petition  for  them  to  the  Tice^ 
roy,  and  persuaded  him  to  set  them  at  liberty  and  restore 
their  goods,  on  condition  of  giving  security  to  the  limoant  of- 
i!000  pardao9y  not  to  depart  the  country  without  licence 
Thereupon  they  presently  found  a  citizen  who  became  their 
surety  in  2000  pardaos,  to  whom  they  paid  in  hand  1500,  as* 
they  said  they  had  no  more  money  ;  wherefore  lie  gave  them' 
credit  for  the  rest,  seeing  that  they  had  great  store  of  tner- 
chandise,  through  which  he  might  at  any  time  be  satisfied,  if 
needful.     By  these  means  they  were  delivered  out  of  prison^ 
on  which  they  hired  a  house,  and  began  to  open  shqfi  y  do 
that  they  sold  many  of  their  goods,  and  w^re  presently  well* 
known  among  the  merchants,  as  they  alwaiys  respected  eeiK 
tiemen,  especially  such  as  bought  their  wates,  shewing  raem 
much  honour  and  courtesy,*  by  which  they  won  mueh  cred^ 
and  were  beloved  of  all  men,  so  that  all  taYOured  them,  and 
were  ready  to  shew  them  favour.    To  uft  they  shewed  greats 
friendship,  and  for  our  sakes  the  archbishop  favouired  them 
much,  and  gave  them  good  countenance,  which  Ih^  weB> 
knew  how  to  increase  by  oflering  him  many  presents,  althoogh 
he  would  not  receive  them,  as  he  never  accepted  gift  or  present 
from  any  person.  They  behaved  themselves  in  all  thing?  so  die* 
erectly,  that  no  one  carried  an  evil  eye  or  evil  thought  towards 
them.  This  did  not  please  the  Jesuits,  as  it  hindered  what  they 
still  wished  and  hoped  for;  so  that  they  s^till  ceased  not  to  inti- 
midate them  by  means  of  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  intimating  that 
they  would  be  sent  prisoners  to  Portugal,  and  coons^ing 
them  to  become  Jesuits  in  the  cloister  of  St  Paul,  when  they: 
would  be  securely  defended  from  all  troubles.     The  Dutca- 
man  pretended  to  give  them  this  advice  as  a  friend,  and  one 
who  knew  certainly  that  it  was  so  determined  in  the  viceroy^ 
council,  and  that  he  only  waited  till  the  ship  sailed' for  Por* 
tngal ;  using  this  and  other  devices  to  put  them'  in  foar,  and. 
so  to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  Englishmen  durst  not  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
but  answered  that  they  would  remain  as  they  were  yet  a  little 
while  and  consider  their  proposal,  thus  putting  the  Jesuits  in 
hopes  of  their  compliance.  The  principal  of  these  English^ 
men,  John  Newbery,  often  complained  to  me,  saying  that  he 
Jcnew  not  what  to  think  or  say  of  these  things,  or  bow  they 

10  might 
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wight  get  rid  of  these  troubles.  In  the  end,  they  determined 
wim  themselves  to  depart  from  Goa  j  and  secretly,  by  means 
oif  other  friends^  they  employed  their  money  in  the  purchase 
of  precious  stones,  which  they  were  the  better  able  to  eftisjQt 
as  one  ^f  them  was  a  jeweller,  who  came  with  them  for  ths^t 
purpose.  Having  concluded  on  this  step,  they  durst  not 
make  it  known  to  any  one,  not  even  to  us,  although  they 
^sed  to  consult  us  on  all  occasions  and  tell  us  every  jthihg 
they  knew- 

On  one  of  the  Whitson  holidays,  tliey  went  out  to  recreate 
iheoiselves  about  three  miles  from  Goa,  in  the  mouth  of  the- 
riv^,  in  a  country  called  Bardez  '%  taking  with  them  a  sup* 
fly  joi  vietiials  and  drink.  That  they  might  not  be  suspectedf 
they  left  their  house  and  shop,  with  son)c  of  their  waxes  un- 
sold, iu  the  charge  of  a  Dutch  boy  whom  y/e  had  procured 
lor  thems  ^^  ^ho  remained  iu  their  house,  quite  ignorant  of 
their  liUeations.  When  in  Bai^des,  they  procured  a  patamcr,, 
.one  oli  the  Indian  post-boys^  or  messengers  who  carry  letters 
from  place  to  place,  whom  they  hired  as  a  guide.  Between 
Bardez  and  the  main^land  there  is  only  a  small  river,  in  a 
manner  half  dry,  which  they  passed  over  on  foot,  and  so  tra- 
velled away  by  land,  and  were  never  heard  of  again;  but  it  i6 
thought  tb#y  arrived  in  Aleppo,  though  no  one  knows  with 
certaiutj.  Their  gi^at  dependence  is  upon.  John  Newbery, 
.who  can  speak  the  Arabian  language,  which  is  used  in  all 
these  countries,  or  at  lea^t  understood,  being  as  commonly 
known  in.  ail  the  east  as  French  is  with  us. 

On  the  news  of  their  departure  being  brought  to  Goa,  there 
was  a  great  stir  and  murmuring  among  the  people,  as  all  much 
Wjoadered.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  we  had  counselled 
them  to  withdraw,  and  presently  their  surety  seized  on  the 
remaining  goods,  which  might  amount  to  the  value  of  200 
pardaos;  and  with  that  and  the  money  he  had  received  of  the 
Englishmen,  he  went  to  the  viceroy,  and  delivered  it  to  him, 
the  viceroy  forgiving  him  the  rest.  This  flight  of  the  English- 
men grieved  the  Jesuits  worst,  as  they  had  lost  so  rich  a  prey, 
which  they  made  themselves  secure  of.  The  Dutch  Jesuit  came 
to  ask  us  if  we  knew  of  their  intentions,  saying,  if  he  had  sus» 
pected  as  much  he  would  have  dealt  differently  by  them,  for 
be  had  once  in  his  hands  a  bag  of  theirs,  in  which  were  40,000 

veneseauderSf 

10  Bardesis  an  island  a  short  way  north  froni  the  island  of  0oa;  and  on- 
ly divided  from  the  snain>land  by  a  small  river  or  creek.—- £.    ' 


